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The Preface to the RR ADE R. 


Coux rs ous Reaper, 


wee F this work made Ly me in my Youth , when I was bardly fifteen 
SD ears old, was ſo generally recei ved and with ſo great applauſe, 
that it was forthwith tranſlated into many Languages, as Ita- 
lit, French, Spaniſh, Arabick ; 424 paſſed through the 
bands of incomparable men: I hope that nom coming forth 
fromme that am fifty years old, it ſhall be more dearly enter- 
Y tained, For when I ſaw the firſt fruits of my Labours retei- 
ved with ſo great Alacrity of mind, I was moved by theſe good 
Omens; And therefore have adyentured to ſend it once more forth, Lut with an 
Equipage more Rich and Noble, | 
From the firſt time it appeared, it is now thirty five years, And (without any de- 
rogation from my Modeſty be it ſpoken) if ever am man laboured earneſtly to diſ- 
cloſe the ſecrets of Nature, it was I: For with all my Minde and Power, I have 
turned over the Monuments of our Anceſtors, and . they writ any thing that was 
ſecret and concealed, that I enrolled in my Catalogue of Rarities, - Moreover, as 1 
travelled through France, Italy, and Spain, I conſulted with all Libraries, Learn- 
ed men, and ripen, that if they knew any thing that was curious , I might un- 
derſtand fuch Truths as they had proved by there long experience. Thoſe places and 
men , had not the bappineſs toſee, I writ Letters tos, frequently , earneſtly de- 
Fring them to furniſh me with thoſe Secrets, which they eſteemed Rare; not failing 
with my Entreaties, Gifts, Commutations, Art, and Induſtry. So that whatſoever 
was Natal le, and to le deſired through the whole Hor ld, for Curioſities and Excel- 
lent Things , I haue abundantly found out , and therewith Beautified and Aug- 
meuted theſe, my Endeavours, in NATURAL MAGIC KK, wherejore by 
moſt earneſt Study, and conſtant Experience, I did both night and day endeavour to 
k av whether what I heard or read, was true or falſe , that I might leave nothing 
anegged + for I oft thought of that Sentence of Cicero, It is fit that they who 
deſire for the good of mankinde , to commit to memory things molt profi- 
table, well weighed and approved, ſhould make tryal of all things. To 
do this I haue ſpared no Pain nor Coſt, but have expended my narrom Fortunes in 4 
large magni ficence. | | | 
Nor were the Laboars, Diligence, and wealth, of moſt famous Notles,Potentates, 
Great and Learned Men, wanting to aſſiſt me; Eſpecially ( whom I name for big 
2 the Illuſtrious and moſt Reverend Cardinal of Eſtings : AU which did 
affard t ere Voluntary and Bountiful Help to this Work, I never wanted alſo at 
| C my 
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my Houſe an Academy of curious Men, who for the trying of theſe Experiments, 
chearfullj disburſed their Moneys, and employed their utmoſt Eudea uours, in affi- 
ſting me to Compile and Enlarge this Volune, which with ſo great Charge, Labour, 
aud Study, I bad long before provided. 25 

Having made an end thereof, I was ſomen hat unwilling to ſuffer it to appear to 
the publike View of all Men (I being now old, and truffing up my Fardel) for there 
are many moſt excellent Things fit for the Worthieſt Nobles ; which ſhould ignorant 
men ( that were never bred up in the ſacred Principles of Philoſophy) come to know, 
they would grow contemptible, and be undervalued; As Plato ſaith, to Dionyſi- 
us, They ſeem to make Philoſophy ridiculous, who endeavour to proſti- 
tute Her Excellence to prophane and illiterate Men. 

Alſo here are concei ved many hurtful and miſchievous things, wherewith wicked 
and untoward men may miſchief others; What then muſt I do? let Eni be driven 
away, and a deſire to benefit Poſterity , vanquiſh all other thoughts : The moſt Ma- 
jeſtick wonders of Nature are not to be concealed , that in them we may admire the 
Mighty Power of God, bis wiſdom, his Bounty, and therein Reverence and Adore 
him. Whatſoever theſe are, I ſet them before you, that yow may diſcern my Diligence 
and Benevolence towards ou; Had I withheld theſe Things from the world, I fear 
1 ſhould have undergone the reproach of a wicked man; for (Cicero derives this 
from Plato) we are not born for our ſelves alone, but our Countrey will 
challenge a part, our Parents and our Friends requite their parts alſo from 
us. #herefore ſuch Things as hitherto lay hid in the Boſome of wondrous Nature, ſball 
come to light, from the Store- houſes of the moſt ingeniou Men, without fraud, or 
akceit. 

I Diſcover thoſe Things that have been long hid, either by the End or Ignorance 
of others, Nor ſhall you here finde empty Trifles, or Riddles , or bare Authorities 
of other men. ; 

I did not think fit ta omit any thing Ly erring Honefily, or following the beſt Lea- 
ders, But ſuch as are Magnificent and moſt Excellent, I have veil'd by the Artifice 
of Wards, by Tranſpoſition and Depre flion of them; And ſuch Things as are hurt- 
ful and miſchievous, I have written obſcurely ; yet not fo , but that an 1 
Reader may un fold it, and the wit of one that will throughly ſearch may comprehend it. 

I have addea ſome things that are Profitable, and rarely Known; becauſe they are 
moſt true. Sometimes from Things moſt Known, and meauly eſteemed, we aſcend to 
Things moſt Profitable and High , which the Ainde can ſcarce reach anto + One's 
underſtanding cannot comprehend High and Sul lime Things, unle ff it ſtand firm 
on moſt true Principles. The Mathematical Sciences, \ riſe from ſome trivial and 
common Axioms, to moſt Sublime Demonſtrations. Wherefore I thought it better to 
Write true Things and Profitable, than falſe Things that are great. True Things be 
they never ſo ſmall, will give occaſions to Diſcover greater things by them, The in- 
finite multitude of Things is incomprehenſible ,' and more than a man may te able to 
contemplate. | 

In our Method I ſhall olſerve what our Anceſtors have ſaid; Then I ſhall ſbew 
Ly my own Experience, whether they le true or falſe , and laſt of all my own Inrven- 
tions, That Learned Men may fee how exceedingly this Iater Age hath ſarpaſſed 
Antiquity. 

— have written what they never ſaw, nor did they know the Simples that 
were the Ingredients, but they ſet them down from other mens traditions, by an in- 
bred andimportunate deſire to adde ſomething , ſo Errors are propagated by ſuccef- 
fon, and at laſt grow infinite, that not ſo much as the Prints of the former _ 
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The P 1 eface. 
That not onely the Experiment will be difficult, but a man can hardly reave them 
without laughter. | N | | 

Moreover, I paſf by many men, who hate, written Wonders to le d L ered to 
Poſterity, promiſing Golden Mountains, yet Write otherwiſe then they thought. 
Hence moſt ingenious men, aud deſirous to learn, are detained for a ver) 1079 time 
(and when they deſpair of oltaining mhat they ſeek for, they fide that they peut their 
time , pains, and charge in Vain) and ſo driven to deſparation , they are forced to 
repent 5 leiſure : Others grown wiſe by other mens harm s, Itarn to hate thoſe Things 
lefere they krow them. 

I have divided theſe Secrets into ſeveral Claſſes, that every man may finde what 
he likes beſt. 

Laſth, I ſhould willingly paf by the offending of your Ears, if I had no care to re- 
fell the Calumnies of detratiors and end ious men, that moſt 1mmor eſily wound me, 
calling me à Sorcerer, a Conjurer, which names from my tender Touth I have al- 
horr d. Indeed I always held my ſelf to le a man ſubjef to Errors and Infirmities; 
therefore deſired the a ſiiſtances of mam Learned men , and that if I had not faith- 
fully interpreted, they would reprove me; But what I always feared came topaſs, 
that I ſhould fall into the hands of ſome vile and hateſul men,who by doing injury to 
others, juſtly or unjuſily , latour to win the popular and baſe Approbation, and Ap- 
plauſe of the Vulgar, by whoſe venom d Teeth, theſe that are wounded do not con- 
ſume, but by retorting the venome back upon them, they overthrow their own Honor 

A certain Frenchman in his Book called Dæmonomania, Tearms me a Magi- 
cian, a Conjurer, and thinks this Book of mine, long ſince Printed, worthy to be burnt, 
becauſe I have written the Fairies Oyatment , which I ſet forth onely in deteſtation 
of the frauds of Divels and witches ;, That which comes by Nature is abuſed by their 
ſuperftition, which I borrowed from the Books of the moſt commendable Druines. 
* have I offended herein, that they ſhould call me a Conjurer ? But when I en- 
quired of many Nol le and Learned Frenchmen , that were pleaſed to Honour me 
with therr Viſits what that man nas, they anſwered that he was an Heretich, and 
that he had eſcaped from Leing caſt headlong from a Tower, upon Saint Bartholo- 
mew his day, which is the time appointed for the deftrugion of ſuch wicked men. 
In: the mean time I ſhall defire the great and good God (as it becomes a Noble and 
Chriſtian man to do) that he may le corLerted to the Caulelile Faith, and may not 
te condemned whilſt be lives. 

Another Frenchman who unworthily reviled all the Learned men of his Age, 
joyns me amongſt them, and holds, that onely three Phyſitians, that are his Friends, 
are Praiſe-worthy , as the moſt Learned of all men of our Times; and amongſt them 
he reckons up himſelf ;, for the Book ts put iſhed in his Name, it is a wonder what 
Inventions that man kath found out to win praiſe, who hauing no man to commend 
him, nor is he worthy commendations , yet be bath undertaken to commend him- 
[el I paſf over other men of the ſame temper , who aſſirm that I am a Witch an 
a Conjurer, whereas I never Writ here nor elſubere, what is not contain d within” 
D 8 oy 

Pheefore, Studibus Readers, accept my long Lab ours, that coſt me much Stady, 
Travel, Expente, and much Incondenience, with the ſame Minde that 1 pub- 
liſh them ; and remove all Blindneſs and Malice, which are wort to dazle the fight 
of the Minde, and binder the Truth; weigh theſe Things with a right Judgement, 
when ys try what I have Written , for finding loth Truth and Profit; you will (it 
may te) think better of my Pains. Tet I am aſſured there will be many ignorant 
people , wud of all ſeriow Matters, that will Hate and Enuy theſe Things, and 

will 
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will Raſhly pronounce,That ſome of theſeExperiments are not only falſe,but impoſſible 
to be done; And whilſt they ſtrive by Arguments and vain Diſputes , to overthrow 
the Truth, they betray there own ignorance : Such men, as vile, are to be driven from 
the Limits of our NATURAL MAGICK : For they that believe not 
Natures Miracles, do, after a manner, endeavour to aboliſh Philoſophy. 1f I have 
over-paſſed ſome Things , or not ſpoken ſo Properly of them, as I might ; I know 
there is nothing ſo Beautiful, but it may be Adorned; Nor ſo Full, but it may 
be Augmented, | 
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The FIRST BOOK 


OF 
Natural Magick : 
Wherein are ſearched out the Cauſes of things which pro- 
duce wonderful Effects. 


Cu ap. I. 
What in meant by the name of Magick. 


SSH faich, chat in the Perſun language, a Magician is nothing elſe 
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S. Jerome writing 
pollonins Magician,as the 
people thought;or a Philoſopher,as the Pychagoreans eſteem- 

| ed him, Pliny ſaĩth, that it is received for a certaivty among 
moſt Authors, that Magick was begun in Perſia by Zeroaftres the ſon of Orig ot, 
as more curious Writers hold, by another Zoroaftres, d Proconnefine, who li- 
ved a little before, The firſt Author that ever wrote of — Ofthanes, who 

ing with Xerxes king of Perſia in the war which he made againſt Greece, did 
by the way as it were the ſeeds and firſt beginnings of this wonderful Axt, infecting 
the world with ic whereſoever he came; in that the Greciavs did not onely, 
— Sp ER 
is t all men for Wi t now natural things: 
and thoſe are called Magicians, whom the Latines call Wiſe· men, rhe Greeks call 
Philoſophers, of Pythagoras onely, the firſt of char name, as Diogenes writes : the 
Indians call them Brackmans,in their own tongue; but in Greek call chem Gy- 
mnoſophiſts, as much ro ſay as naked Phi rs: the Babylonians and Aſſyrians 
call chem Chaldeans, of Chaldza a county in Aſia: the Celtes in France call chem 
Druids, Bards, and Semnothices : the Egyptians call them Prieſts; and the Cabaliſts 
call them Prophets. And ſo in divers countries Magick hath divers names, But we 
finde that rhe greateſt part of thoſe who were beſt ſeen into the nature of things,were 
excellent Magicians: as, amongſt the Perſians, Zoreaftres the ſon of Orimaſa hom 
we ſpake of before; amongſt the Romanes, Nama Powpiline ; Theſpion, amongſt the 
Gymnoſophiſts ; Zamolxis, amongſt the Thracians ; Abberic, unongh the Hyperbo- 
reans ; Hermes, mongſt the Egyptians : and Badds, inn cod Dp 1 
| Fu 


fide theſe, Apuleins reckons ; D amigeron, Apollon and 
dame, who all followed — . | p 


Cur, II. 
What « thi Naur of Magick, - 5 


'T Here are two forts of Magick the one is infamous, and ch 
1 20 do wich foul price, aud confiisof Tnchanemencs and i . 
this is called Sorcery ; an art which all learned and good men dereft 3 is 
able to yeeld avy truth of Reaſon or Nazar, but flands meerly upon fancies anc 
ns, ſuch as vaniſh preſencly away, and leave — — as 
U thee , 
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1 Natural Macicx, Book 1. 


Magick is ntquraly; which All egcellent wile men do admit and embrace, and worſhip 
with great applaule;neichef is there any thing more highly elteerh:d,or blcer thought 
of, by men of learning, The moſt noble Philoſophers that ever were, Pythagoras, 
Empedocles, Democrites, and Plato, foxſock their own countries, and lived abroad as 
exiles and baniſhed ER A then as ſtrangers; and all to ſearch out and to attain 
this knowledge , and whetithey cime home again, this was the Stience which they 
profeſſed, ard this they eſteemed a profound myſtetie. They that have been molt 
armen dirk and hidden points of learning, do callithis knowledge the very high- 
eſt poſbt, and che perfection of natutal Sciences; inſomuch that if they could find 
out or deviſe amongſt all natural Sciences, any one chingmore excellent or more 
wonderful then another, that they would ſtill call by the name of Magick, Others 
have named it the praQtical part of natural Philoſophy, which produceth her effects 
by the mutual and fit application of one natural thing unto another. The Platonicks, 
as Plotinus imitating Mercuri, Writes in his book of Sacrifice and Magick, makes ic 
ed be n Science whereby inferiout things are made ſubject to ſaperionrs, earthiy 
te ſubdued ro heavenly; and by certain pretty al lurements, it fercherh forth ch 
pkroperties' bf che whole frame of the world. Hence the «Egyptians termed No 
her ſelf a Magician, becduſe the hath an alluring power to draw like things by th 
likes 5 uridithis powerlay they, conſiſts iv love: and the things that were ſo draws 
aid broupho together by the affinity of Nature, thoſe (they ſaid) were drawn by 
Magick, Bux I think that Magick is nothing elſe but the ſurvey of the whole cout 
of Nature. For, hilſt we conſider the Heavens, the Stars, the Elements, how they 
ate moved, and how they are changed, by this means we find out the hidden ſecre- 
dies of lieing etentures, of plants, of metals, and of their generation and cortupri« 
on; ſo tht this hole Science feems meerly to depend upon the view of Nature,; 
K'aftermardWweſhall ſee more ar large. This doth Plats ſeem to ſigniſie in his Aci. 
Halles, where he faith, That the Magichof Zoroatires, wis nothing elſe, in his opinion, 
but the knom le e und find) of Divine things, wherewith the Kings Sons of Perſia, amosg ft 
other prinethy qualities, were enducd ; that by the example of the (ommon-wealth of rhe 
while world, they alſo might learn to govern their own Common-wealth, And Tulh, in 
His Boo H Divinations, ſaith, That among ſt the Perſians vo man might be a King, ur- 
Ae bal BAF learned ib Art of Magich * for as Natare governs the world by the 
mutual agtithient and diſagreement of the creatures; after the ſame ſort they alſo mig} 
Nan te rovryn the Commun-wealrh committed mute them. This Art, I ay, is full of 
uch vetc he, of many ſectet myſteties; it openeth unto us the — and qual. 
ces of hidden chings, and the knowledge of rhe whole courſe of Nature; and i 
teachech us by the agreement and che diſagreement of things, either ſo to ſundet 
them, or ciſews lay them ſo together by the mut ual and fit applying of o 
t inlother, a chereby we do firange works, ſuch as rhewalgar ſort call miractes, 
ſh d , vun deither well conceiĩde, nor fufficiemy admire. For chis camic, M; 
ck wis wont to flour iſh ĩn . auopis and ludia, where wes great ftore of herbs! an 
fees, and ſuch ortier ehings as were ſit fot cheſe es. Wherefort mm ef 
. Ei ie ede ick, muſt be pe that che works of Magick are: no · 
elſe durthe 


Nature, h ſe dutiful hand- maid Magick ia. For if 1be 
d any want in the affiaĩty of Naturo, that it ĩs not ſtrong enough, ſhedoth ſupply 
ſuck defects at convenient ſeaſons, by the help of vapours, and by obſerving due 
meaſures and proportions ; as in Husbandry, it is Nature that brings forth corn and 
berbs, bur ir is Art that prepares and makes way for them. Hence was it that Anti- 
phothe Poet ſaid, That we avercome+theſe ings by Art, wherein Nature doth overceme 
- and Pletinys calls a Magician ſuch a one as works by the help of Nature onel 
2 bechelp of Art. Supetfiicions, proſane, and wicked men have nothi 
L nde fer gate is hut ageinſt them: veither do we judge em 
$565 driven Way from this profeffion-onelyy bar even out of afl d 
rde wertd, r and utter ly deſtroyed. Mt ο whe 
My ; bed het Halt de the 
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of the Cauſes of Wonderful things. 3 


Cup. III. 
The Inſtruſtion of a Magician, and what manner of man a Magician ought to bo. 


Ow it is meet to inſtruct a Magician, both what he muſt know, and what he muſt 
N obſerve ; that being ſufficiently ĩnſtructed every way, he may bring very ſtrange 
and wonderful things to paſs, Seeing Magick, as we ſhewed before, is a practical 
part of Natural Philoſophy , therefore ir behoverh a Magician, and one that aſpires 
to the dignicy of that profeſſion, to be an exact anda very perfe& Philoſopher, For 
Philoſophy reaches, what are the effects of fire, earth, air, and water, the principal 
matter of the heavens ; and what is che cauſe of the flowing of the Sea, and of the 
divers-coloured Rain-bowe ; and of the loud Thunder, and of Comets, and firy lights 
that appear by night, and of Earth-quakes ; and hat are the beginnings of Gold and 
of Iron; add what is the whole witty force of hidden Nature. Then alſo he 
muſt be a skilful Phyfician : for both theſe Sciences are very like and neer together; 
and Phyſick, by creeping in under colour of Magick, hath purchaſed fayour amongſt 
men, And ſurely it is a great help unto us in this kinde : for it teaches mixtures and 
temperatutes, and ſo ſhews us how to compound and lay things together for ſuch 
purpoſes. Moreover, it is required of him chat he be an Herbaliſt, not onely able to 
diſcern common Simples, bur very skilful and ſharp-fighted in the nature of all 
plants: for the uncertain names of plants, and their neer likeneſs of one ro another, 
ſo that they can hardly be diſcerned , hath put us to much trouble in ſome of our 
works and experiments. And as there is no greater inconvenience to any Artificer, 
then not to know his tools that he muſt work with : ſo the knowledge of plants is ſo 


- neceſſary to this profeſſion, that indeed it is all ia all, He muſt be as well ſeen alſo 


in the nature of Metals, Minerals Gems and Stones. Furthermore, hat cunning he 
muſt have in the art of Diſſillation, which follows and reſembles the ſhowers and 
dew of heaven, as the daughter the mother; I think no man will doubt of it: for 
it yeelds daily very firange inventions, and molt witty devices, and ſhews how ro 
finde out many things profitable for the uſe of man: As for example, to draw out of 
things dewy vapours, urſavoury and groſs ſents or ſpirits, clote, and gummy or ſlimy 
humours z and that intimate eſſence which lurks in the inmoſt bowels of things, to 
fetch it forth, and ſublimate it, that it may be of the greater ſttength. And this he 
mult learn to do, not after a rude and homely manner, but with knowledge of the 
cauſes and reaſons thereof. He muſt alio know the Mathematical Sciences, and ger 
cially Aſt rologie; for that ſhews how the Stars ate moved in che heavens, and hat 
is the cauſe of the darkning of the Moon; and how the Sun, that golden planet, 
meaſures out the parts of the world, and governs it by twelve Signes: for by the 
ſundry motions and aſpects of the heavens, the celeſtial bodies are very beneficial to 
the earth; and from thence many things receive both active and paſſive powers; | 
their manifold properties: the difficulty of which point long troubled the Placonicks 
mindes, how theſe infeciour things ſhould receive influence from heaven. More- 
over, he mult be skilful in the Opticks, that he may know how the fight may be de- 
ceived, and how the likeneſs of a viſion that is ſeen in the water, may be ſeen hang · 
ing without in the air, by the help of certain Glaſſes of divers faſhions ; and how to 
make one ſee that plainly which is a great way off, and how to throw fire very far 
from us: upon which ſleights, che greateſt part of the ſecrecies of Magick doth de- 
pend, Theſe are the Sciences which Magick takes to her ſelf for ſervancs and help- 
ers; and he that knows not theſe, is unworthy to be named a Magician. He miſt 
be a skilful workman,borh by natural gifts, and alſo by the practiſe of bis own hands: 
for knowledge without ptactice and workmanſhip,and —ůů— Ä 
are nothing worth theſe are fo linked together, that the one without the other is 
rain, and to no purpoſe. Some there are — for theſe enterptiſes, even hy the gifts 
aner ling fox other goo CE NR 
thi :, as if Art could not ing : for Tknow i 
be made better, and there are means roter, and help — lacks 
e per- 
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perfedion. Firſt, let a man conſider and prepare things providently and skilfully, 
and then let him fall to work, and do nothing unadviſedly. This I thought good to 
ſpeak of, chat if at any time the ignorant be deceived herein, he may nor lay the fault 
upon us, but upon his own unskilfulneſs : for this is the infitmity of the ſcholar,and 
not of the teacher : for if rude and ignorant men ſhall deal in theſe matters, this 
Science will be much diſcredited , and thoſe range effects will be accounted hap- 
hazard, which are mc certain, and follow their neceſſary canſes. If you would 
have your works appear more wonderſul, you mult not let the cauſe be known : for 
that is a wonder to us, which we ſee to be done, and yer know not the cauſe of it: 
for he that knows the cauſes of a thing done,doth nor ſo admire the doing of it; and 
nothing is counted unuſual and rare, but onely ſo far forth as che cauſes thereof are 
not known. Ariſtotle in his books of Handy- trades, ſaith, that maſter-builders frame 
and make their tools to work with; but the principles thereof, which move admi- 
ration, thoſe they conceal. A certain man put out a candle; and putting it to a tone 
or a wall, lighted ic again; and this ſeemed to be a great wonder: but when once 
they perceived that he touched ic wich brimſtone, then, ſaith alen, it ceaſed to ſeem 
a wonder. A miracle, faith Epheſire, is diſſolved by that wherein ic ſeemed to be a 
miracle. Laſtly, the profeſſor of this Science mult alſo be rich :! for if we lack mo- 
ney, we (hall hardly work in theſe caſes 7 for ic is not Philoſophy that can make ns 
rich ; we muſt firſt be rich, that we may play the Philoſophers. He muſt ſpare for no 
charges, but be prodigal in ſeeking things out; and while he is buſie and careful in 
ſeeking, he muſt be patient alſo, and think ic not much to recal many things; neither 
muſt he ſpare for any pains : for the ſecrets of Nature are not revealed to lazie and 
idle perſons, Wherefore Epicharmz ſaid very well, that men purchaſe all things at 
Gods hands by the price of their labour. And if che effect of thy work be not 
anſwerable to my deſcription, thou maſt know that thy ſelf haſt failed in ſome one 
point ot another; for I have ſer down theſe things briefly, as being made for wit- 
ty and skilfal workmen, and nor for rude and young beginners. 


Cu Ap. IV. 
The opinions of the antient Philoſophers touching the cauſe! of ſtrange operations; and firſt, 
of the Elements, | 


T Hoſe effects of Nature which oſt · times we behold, have ſo imployed the ancient 
* Philoſophers minds in the ſearching forth of their cauſes, that chey have taken 
pains, and yet were much deceived therein ; inſomuch chat divers of them 
held divers opiniens : which it ihall not be amiſs to relate, before we proceed 
any farther, The firſt ſort held that all things proceed fromthe Elements, and that 
_ theſe are the firſt beginnings of things; the fire, according to Hippaſus Metaponti - 
mn, and Heraclides Ponticm; the air, according to Diogenes Apollonia tr, and Anaxi- 
menes; aud the water, according to Thales Alef ut. Theſe therefare- they held to 
be the very original and firſt ſeeds of Nature; even the Elements, ſimple and pure 
bodies: (whereas the Elements that now are, be but connterfetts and baſtards to 
them; far they ate all changed, every one of them being more or leſs medled with 
one avother)thoſe, ſay they, are the materia} principles of a natural body, and 
they are moved and altered by continual ſucceſſion of change; and they are fo 
. — within the huge cope of heaven, that = fill up this whole ſpace 
of —— 15 — — ; — — —— 
pureſt Elemen, hath gotten , and choſe ic ſelf the higheſt room, hi y 
callkhe element of GE The next Elemenc to this is the Air,which is fomwhat more 
ty then the fire, and it is ſpread abroad in a large and huge compals z and pa(- 
Gog throngh.all places, doth make mens bodies framable ro her temperature, and 
is gathered togecher ſometimes thick inco dark clouds, ſometimes. thinnet into 
miſts, and ſo is reſolved. The next to theſe is the water; and then the laſt and 
lowelt of all; tuch is ſcraped and compaded together ou of the purer Elements. 
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and is called the Earth; a thick and gtoſſe ſubſtance, very ſolid, and by no means 
to be pierced through: ſo that there is no ſolid and firm body but hath earth in ir, 
as alſo there is no vacant ſpace bur hath airin it. This Element of earth is ſituate in 
the middle and centre of all, and is round beſet with all the reſt ; and this only 
ftands till and unmoveable, whereas all the teſt are carried with & circular motion 
round about it. But Hippen and (ritias held that the vapours © the Elements were 
the firſt beginnings: Parmenides held that their qualities were the principles ; for 
all things (faith he) conſiſt of cold and heat. The Phyfitians hold that all things conſiſt 
of four qualities, heat, cold, moittuce,. drouth, and of their predominancy when 
they meet together; forevery Element doth embrace as it were with certain armes 
his neighbour-Element which is next fituare to him; and yer they have alſo contrary 
and ſundry qualities whereby they differ: for the wiſdom of nature hath framed 
this workmanſhip of the world by due and ſer meaſure, and by a wonderful fitneſſe 
and conveniency of one thing with another; for whereas every Element had two 
qualities, wherein it agreed wich ſome, and diſagreed with other Elements, nature 
hath beſtowed ſuch a double quality upon every one, as finds in other two her like, 
which ſhe cleves unto : as for example, the air and the fire ; this is hot arid dry 
that is hot and moiſt : now dry and moiſt are contraries, and thereby fire and air 
diſagree 3 but becauſe either of them is hor, thereby they are reconciled. So the 
Earth is cold and dry, and the water cold and moiſt; fo that. they diſagree, in that 
the one is moiſt, the other dry; but yer are reconciled, in as much as they are both 
cold ; otherwiſe they could hardly agree, Thus the fire by little and little is changed 
into air, becauſe either of them is hot; the air into the water, becauſe eithet of 
them is moiſt ; the water into the earth, becauſe either of them is cold; and the 
earth into fire, becauſe eicher of them is dry: and ſo they ſucceed each other after 
a moſt provident order. From thence alſo they ate turned back again into themſelves, 
the order being inverted, and ſo they are made mutually of one another 2 fot the 
change is eaſie in thoſe that agree in any one common quality; as fire and air be ea- 
fily changed into each other, by reaſon. of heat: but where either of the qualities 
are oppoſite in both, as iv fire and water, thete this change is not ſo eaſie. So then, 
heat, cold, moiſture and drouth, are the fitſt and principal qualities, in as much ag 
they proceed immediately from the Elements, and produce certain ſecondary ef- 
fets, Now two of them, namely heat and cold, are active qualities, fitter to be do- 
ing themſelves, then to ſuffer of others: the other two, namely moiſture and drouch, 
are paſſive ; not becauſe they are altogether idle, dut becauſe they follow and are pre- 
ſerved by the other. There are certain ſecondaty qualities, which attend as ic were 
upon the firſt ; and theſe are ſaid ro work in a ſecond ſort; as to ſoften, to ripen, to 
reſolve, to make leſſe or thinner : as when heat works into any mixt body, ic 
brings out that which is unpure, and ſo whilſt it ſtrives co make i fir for his purpoſe, 
that it may be moreſimple, the body becometh thereby ſmaller and thinner: ſo 
cold doch preſerve, binde, and congeal z drouth doth thicken of harden, aud 
makes uneven ; for when there od ſtore of moiſture in che utter parts, that 
which the drouth is not able to conſume, it hardens, and ſo the utter patts become 
tugged; for that part where the moiſture is gone, ſinking down, and the other 
where it is hardened, riſing up, there muſt needs be great roughneſſe and rugged- 
neſſe: ſo moiftnre doth augment, corrupt, and for the moſt part works one thi 
by it ſelf, and another by ſome accident; as by ripening, binding, expelling, 
fach like, ic brings forth milk, urine, monerhly flowers, and ſweat; which the Phy- 
fitians call the third qualities, that do ſo wait upon the ſecond, as the ſecond upon 
che firſt : and ſometime they have their operations in ſome certain parts, as to 
ſtrengthen the head, to ſaccour the reins ; and theſe, ſome call fourth qualities. So 
chen,theſe are the foundations, as they call them, of all mixt bodies, and-of all 
wonderful operations: and wharſveyer experiments they proved, the canſes bereof 


reſted (as they ſuppoſed) and were to be found in the Elemente and their qualizies, 


But Empedoclis A gri gent inus not thinking that the Elements were ſufficient for this 
purpoſe, added unto them moreoyer concord and diſcord, as che cauſes of ay 
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tion and corruption: There be four principal ſeeds or beginnings of all things; Ju. 
piter, that is to ſay, fire; Plato, that is to lay, earth ; Juno, that is to ſay, air; and 
Neſtis, that is to ſay, water: all theſe ſomet imes love and concord knits together 
in one, and ſometimes diſcord doth ſunder them and make them flie apart. This 
concord and diſcord, ſaid he, are found in the Elements by reaſon cf their ſundry 
qualities wherein they agree and dilagree : yea, even in heaven it ſelf, as Jupiter and 
Venus love all Planets fave Mars and Saturn, Venus agrees with Mars, whereas no 
Planet elſe agrees wich him. There is alſo another diſagreement amongſt them, 
which ariſeth fromthe oppoſit ĩons and elevations of their houſes : for even the 
twelve ſigns are both at concord and at diſcord among themſelves, as Mam lin the 
Poet hath ſhewed, 


Crap, V. 
T hat divers operations of Nature proceed from the eſſential ſorms of things. 


Ll the Peripateticks, and moſt of the latter Philoſophers could not ſee how 

all operations ſhould proceed from thoſe cauſes which the Antients have let 
down ; for they find that many things work quite contrary to their qualities , and 
therefore they have imagined that there is ſome other matter in it, and that ir is the 
power and properties of eſſential formes, But now that all thing may be made 
more plain, we mult conſider that it will be a great help unto us, for the making and 
finding our of ſtrange things, to know what that is from whence the verrnes of any 
thing do proceed: that ſo we wy be able to diſcern and diſtinguiſh one tbing from 
another, without confounding all order of truth, Whereas one and the ſame com- 
pound yeelds many effects of different kinds, as we ſhall find in the proceſſe of 
this Book, yer every man confeſſeth that there is but one only original cauſe there · 
in that produceth all theſe effects. And ſeeing we are about to oper plainly this orĩ- 
ginal cauſe, we mult begin a little higher, Every natural ſubſtance (I mean a com- 
pound body) is compoſed of matter and form, as of her principles: neither yer do 
I exclude the principal qualicies of the Elements from doing their part herein; for 
they alſo concur, and make up the number of three principles: for when the Ele- 
ments meet together in the framipg of any compound, the ſame compound retains 
certain excellent and chief qualities of theirs 3 whereof though all help together ro 
bring forth any effects, yer the ſuperiour and predominant qualities are held to do 
all, becauſe they make the power of their inferiours co become theirs : for unleſſe 
ſome were ſtronger then other, their vertues could not be perceived, Neither yet 
is the matter quite deſtitute of all force: I ſpeak bete, not of the firſt and fiwple 
matter, but of that which conſiſts of the ſubſtances and properiies of the Elements, 
eſpecially the two paſſible elements, the Earth and the Water: and choſe which 
* Ariſtotle callerh ſometimes ſecondary qualities, ſometimes bodily effeAs, we may 
term them the functions and powers of the matter ; as thinneſſe, thickneſſe, rough- 
neſſe, ſmoothneſle, eaſineſſe to be cleft, and ſuch like, are altogether inthe power of 
the matter, howbeir they proceed all from the Elements. Therefore to avoid con- 
fuſion, it is bettet to hold that the eflects of rhe qualities come of the temperature 
or mixture of the Elements, but the effects of the mattet from the copſiſtence or 
ſubſtances of them. But the Form hath ſuch ſingular vertue, that what ſoever effects 
we ſee all of them firſt proceed from thence; and it hath a divine beginning: aud be- 
ing the chiefeſt and moſt excellent part, abſolute of her ſelf, ſhe uſeth the reſt as 
her inſtruments, for the more ſpeedy and convenient diſpatch of her actions: and 
he which is not addicted nor accuſtomed to ſuch contemplations , ſuppoſeth that the 
temperature and the matter works all things, whereas indeed they are but as it were 
infiroments whereby the form workerh : for a workman thar uſeth a gravirg Tron in 
the carving of an Image, doth not uſe it as chough that could work, bur for his own 
furtherance in the quicker and beter performance thereof, Therefore whereas 


there are three efficient and working cauſes in every compound, we mult not ſuppoſe 
; any 
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any of them to be idle, but ail at work, ſome more and ſome. leſſe; but above all 
other, the form is malt a dive and buſie ſtrengtheping the reſt ; which ſurely would, 
be to no purpoſe if the form ſhould fail them „inas much ag, they are n capable 
of hetvenly influences. And though che form of ur ſelf be not able to produce ſuch 
effects, but the reſt alſo mult do their parts, yet are they neithet confounded toge- 
ther, not yet become divers things z but they ate ſo knit amang chemſelyes,. that 
one ſtands in need of anothers help. He that ſcans theſe things well by elearch 
of reaſon, ſhall find no obſcuricy herein,nor confound the knowledge af the truth. 
Wherefore that force which is called the property of a thing, proceeds not from 
che tempetature, but from the very form it (elf, £ 15 77 


+ 


Cx. VI. e. 4 
inbence the Form comeib ; and of the chain tha Homer faigned, and the rings that Pla- 


to nent ioneth, | 


O chen, the form, as ic is the molt excellent part, ſo ix comerh from a moſt ex» 
— place ; even immediately from the higheſt heavens, ihey receiyiog ic from 
che intelligences, and theſe from God himſelf; and the ſame original which the 
Form hach, conſequently the properties alſo have. Zeno (nici holds co begi 
nings, God and Mattet ; the one of chem ade or efficient, che other the paſſive 
principle. For God, as Plato thinks, when by the Almighty power of his Deity he 
had framed in due meaſure and order the heavens , the liars, and the very firſt prin- 
ciplea of things che Elements, which waſt away by reaſoꝝ of ſo many generations 
andedrrnptions, did afterwards by the power ef che Heavens and 8 or- 
dain the kinds of living creatures, plants, and things wichont life, every one in 
theit degree, that they mighe not be of the lame eſtate and condition 25 che hes · 
vens are ; and he enjoyned inferiont things to he ruled of their ſupet ĩours, by a {er 
Law, and poured down by heavenly influence upon every thing his own proper 
Form, ſul of much ſtrength and activity: and that there might be a continnal encreaſe 
amongſt them, he commanded all chiugs to being forth ſeed, and to propagate and 
derivetheic Form whereſoeves ſhould be fit maytrer to receive it; do then, ei 
that formes come from heaven, they muſt needs be counted Divine and he 
things:for ſuch is che pattern andthe moſt excellent cauſe of them, which Plas, that 
chief Philoſopher, calls the ſoul of the World, and Ariftetle univerſal Nature, ang 
Avieenna'calls it the Form-giver, This Form-giver doth not make it of any thingy 
as though. ic were but ſome frail and ttanſitory ſubſtance, but fercherb ir Maerly owe 
of himſelf, and beſtows it firſt upon intelligences and ſtats, and then by certain 
aſpects ĩnformeth the Elements, a8 __ inſtruments to diſpoſe the mattar. See 

e 


ings might 

wich zeaſon , which ĩt beftows up Divine things,as heaven! and. the 

ſtars (for cherefore acerhey ſaid to have Dine Spirits) and pi 

vegeter ve powers,which it beſtowes upon frail and crarfcory things. Thnsmuch Fir- 
— 


gil el perceiving, calleth this Spirit, The ſoul, of the Word; The 
cheriſheth ic within, and conveying & ſelf througb che inmoſt parta, quickevs 
moves the whole lump, and cloſeth with wis 2 Wherefore ſecive M 
ſands as it were in the midd le, het wirt eternal and thoſe crantrory things and is not 
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altogether ſo excellent as heaven, and yet, becauſe of his reaſon, more excellent then 
other living creatures; and he hath alſo the ſenſitive power: therefore the other 
living creatures, as it were degenerating from man, are indued onely with the two 
28 remain, the ſenſitive and vegetative powers. But the Trees or Plants, 
cauſe they have neicher ſenſe nor reaſon, but do onely grow are ſaid to live on- 
ly in this reſpect, that they have this vegetative ſoul. This the ſame Poet doth ex- 
preſſe a little after. Seeing then the Spitit cometh from God, and from the Spirit 
cometh the ſoul, and the ſou] doth animate and quicken all other things in their or- 
der, that Plants and bruit beaſts do agree in vegetation or growing, bruit beaſts 
with Man in ſenſe, and Man with the Divine creatures in underſtandinę, fo that the 
ſuperior power cometh down even from the very firſt cauſe to theſe inferionrs, de · 
riving her force into them, like as it were a cord platred together, and ſtretched 
along from heaven to earth, in ſuch ſort as if either end of this cord be touched, ir 
will wag the whole; therefore we may righrly call this knitring together of things, 
a chain, or link and rings, for it agrees fitly wich the rings of Plaue, and with He- 
mers golden chain, which he being the firſt auchor of all divine inventions, hath 
ſignified co the wiſe under the ſhadow ofa fable, wherein he feigneth, chat all the 
gods and goddeſſes have made a golden chain, which they hanged above in heaven, 
and it reacheth down to the very earth. But the truth of Chriſtianity holderh that 
the Souls do not proceed from the Spirit, but even immediately from God himſelf, 
Theſe things a Magician being well acquainted withal, doth match heaven and earch 
together, as the Husband-man plants Emes by his Vines; or to ſpeak more plainly, 
he marries and couples together cheſe inferiour things by their wonderful gifts and 
rs, which they have received from their ſuperiours ; and by this means he, be- 
ing as it were the ſervant of Nature, doth — her hidden ſecrers, and bring 
them to light, ſo far as he hath found them true by his own daily experience, that fo 
all men may love, and praiſe, and honour the Almighty power of God, who hath 
ihus wonderfully framed and diſpoſed all things. 


Cu Ap. VII. 
Of 2 and Antipathy ; and that by them we may know and find ont the verines of 
things. 


B. reaſon of the hidden and ſecret properties of things, there is in all kinds of 
creatures a certain compaſſion, as I may call ic, which the Greeks call Sympathy 
and Antiparhy; but we term ic more familiarly,cheir co and their diſagreement, 
For ſome things are joyned together as it were in a mutual and ſome ocher 
things are at variance and diſcord among themſelves ; or they have — 
them which is a terror and deſtruction to each other, whereof there can be ren 
noprobable reaſon : neither will any wiſe man ſeek after any other cauſe hereof 
but only this, That it ĩs the pleaſure of Nature to ſee it ſhould be ſo, that ſhe would 
have nothing to be withont his like, and that amongſt all the ſecrets of Nature, 
—— nothing but hath ſome hidden and fpecial property ; and moreover, that 
is their Conſent and Diſagreement , we might gather many helps for the uſes 
neceſſities of men; for when once we find one thing at variance with another, pre- 
ſently we may conjecture, and in trial ſo it will prove, that one of 2 
uſed as a ſit remedy againſt the harms of the other: and ſurely many things which 
e commended t polie- 


former ages have by this means found —_— — . 7p poſt 
ity , as by their writings may appear. is y batred; an enmity 
er ee ebe 
—— — ſhuns Coleworts only: if once ſhe come neer 
them, ſhe turns her ſelf another way, as ifſhe were told that her enemy were ac 
hand : und when Coleworts is ſeerhing, if you put never ſo little wine unto it, ic 
Will neither boil nor keep the colour. By the example of which experiment, A. 
dvecides found out a remedy againſt wine, namely, that Coleworts are g ** 
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drankenneſſe, as Theophraſtus faith , in as much as the Vine cannot away with the 
favour of Coleworts. And this herbe is at enmity with Cyclamine or Sow-bread ; 
for when they are pur together, if eicher of chem be green , it will dry up the o- 
ther: now this Sow-bread being put into wine, doth encreaſe drunkenpefle,where- 
as Coleworts is a remedy againit drunkenneſſe, as we ſaĩd before, Ivy, as it is the - 
bane of all Trees, fo it is moſt hurtful, and the greateſt enemy to the Vine, and 
therefore Ivy alſo is good againtt dtunkenneſſe. There is likewile a wonderful epmi- 
ty betwixr'Cane and Fern, ſo that one of them deliroyes the other. Hence it is char 
a Fern root powned, doth looſe and ſhake out the darts from a wounded body, that 
were ſhort ot caſt out of Canes: and if you would not have Cane grow in a place, 
do bur plow up the ground with a little Fern upon the Plough-ſhear, and Cane will 
never grow there, Strangle-rare or Choke-weed deſites to grow amongſt Pulſe, and 
eſpeciaily among Beans and Fetches, but it choaks them ll: and thence Dioſcoride: 
gathers, That if ir be put amongſt Pulſe, ſet to ſeethe, it will make them ſeethe quick- 
ly. Hemlock and Rue are at enmity; they ſtrire each againſt other: Rue muſt not be 
handled or gathered with a bare hand, for then ir wil: caufe Ulcers to atiſe; but if 
you do chance to touch ic with your bare hand, and io cauſe it to ſwell or itch, a- 
noint ic with the juice of Hemlock, Mach Rue being eaten, becometh poiſon; 
but the juice of Hemlock expels it; ſo that one potion poiſonerh apother: and 
likewiſe Rue is good againft Hemlock being drunken, as Dioſcorides ſaith. A wilde 
Bull being tyed to a Fig-rree, waxeth tame and gentle, as Zoroaſter ſaith, who come 
piled a book called Geoponica, ont of the choice writings of the Antients. 
Hence ir was found our, that the ſtalks of a wilde Fig-rree, if they be put to Beef 
as it is boiling, make ic boil very quickly, as Phy writerh ; and Dioſcorides mini» 
fireth young figs that ate full of milky juice, together with a portion of water and 
vinegar, as aremedy againſt a draught of Bulls blood, The Elephant is afraid of a 
Ram, or an engine of war ſo called: for as ſoon as evet he ſeeth it, he waxeth 
meek, and nis fury ceaſeth: hence the Romans by theſe engines put to flight the 
Elephants of Pyrrhus King of the Epyroces, and ſo got a great victory. Such a 
contrariety is there berwixt the Elephants members, and that kind of Lepry which 
makes the skin of a man like the skin of an Elephant; and they are a preſent reme 
dy againſt that diſeaſe. The Ape of all other things cannot abide a Snail: now 
the Ape is a drunken beaſt, for they are wont to take an Ape by making bim drank; 
and a Snail well waſhed is aremedy 1 cory drupkennefle, A man is at deadly ha- 
tred wich a Serpent: for if he do bur ſee 2 Serpent, ly he is fore diſmaid ; 
andif a woman with child meer a Serpent, her fruir neth abortive: hence ir 
is, that when a weman is in very ſore travel, if ſhe do bur ſmell the ſume of an 
Adders hackle, it will preſently either drive out, or deftroy her child: but it 
is better to anoint the mouth of the womb in ſuch a caſe, with the fit of an 
Adder, The fight of a Wolfe is ſo hurtful to a man, that if he ſpie a man firſt, he 
takes his voice from him; and though he would fain cry out, yet he cannot 
ſpeak : but if he perceive that the man barh firſt eſpied him, he makes no ado, but 
his ſavage fury ceaſeth, and his ſtrength failes him, Hence came that proveth;. Bu- 
ps in fabula, the Wolf cometh in the nick; which Plate ſpeaks of in his Poli- 
ticks, The Wolf is afraid of the Urchin; thence, if we waſh our mouth and 
chroats with Urchines blood, it will make our voice ſhrill, chough befote ic were 
hoarſe and dull like a Wolves voice: A Dog and a Wolfe are at great enmity ; and 
therefore a Wolves skin put upon any one that is bitten of a mad Dog, af 
ſwageth the ſwelling of the humour. An Hawk is a deadly enemy to Pigeons, 
bur they are defended by the Kaſttel, which the Hawk cannot abide either ro 
hear or ſee: and this the Pigeons know well enough; for wheteſoeves the Kaſirel 
remains, there alſo will the Pigeons remain, rhivking themſelves ſafe becauſe: of 
their protector. Hence (o/umella faith, That there is a kind of Hawks which the 
common-people call a Katirel, that builds her neſt about houſes, that is very good 
to keep away hawks from a Pigeon-houſe : If you take the Kaſtrels young ones abd 
pur them in divers earthen pots, ind cover the pots cloſeZt plaiſter them round about, 
and hang them up in ſundry corners of a * . the Pigeons will be ſo = 
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in love with the place, chat they will never forſake ir. Hither belongeth that no- 
table Diſagreement that is betwixt Garlick and the Load · ſtone: tor being ſmeared 
about with Garlike, it will not draw iron to it; as P/xtark hath noted, and after 
him Prolomæus: the Load-ſtone hath in it a poiſonous vertue, and Garlick is good 
againit poiſon: but if no man had written of the power of Garlick againſt the Load- 
ſtone, yer we might conjecture it to be ſo, becauſe it is good againſt vipers, and 
mad dogs, and poiſonous waters, So likewiſe thoſe living creatures that are ene- 
mies to poiſcnons things, and ſwallow them up without danger, may ſhew us that 
ſuch poiſons will cure the bĩtings and blows of thoſe creatures, The Hart and the 
Serpent are at continual enmity : the Serpent as ſoon as he ſeeth the Hart, gets him 
into his hole, but the Hart draws him out again with the breath of his noſirils,and 
devonrs him: hence it is that the fat and the blood of Harts, and the tones that 
row in their eyes, are mĩniſtred as fit remedies againſt the ſtinging and biting of 
erpents, Likewiſe the breath of Elephants draws Serpents out of their dens, 
and they fight with Dragons; and therefore the members of Elephants burned, 
drives away Serpents, The Storks drive out of the Countreyes where they are, Ly- 
zards, and ſundry kinds of Serpents, and other noiſome things in the fields : and 
the intrails of them all are good againſt the Srorks, The ſame is done alſo in Egypt 
by the bird Ibis. That Indian Rat, called Ichnewmon, doth harnefle himſelf with 
ſome of the Lote-tree, and ſo fights againſt the Aſp, The Lamprey fights with Ser- 
pents, and with her biting, kills the Baſilisk, which is che moſt poiſonous ſerpent 
that is. So alſo the crow ing of a Cock affcights the Bafilisk, and he fights with Ser- 
pents to defend his hens ;- and the broth of a Cock is a good remedy againſt the 
poiſon of ſerpents. So the Snail and the Eagle. The Stellion, which is a beaſt like 
a Lyzard, is an enemy to the Scorpions; and therefore the oyle of him being pu- 
trified is good to anoint the place which is ſtricken by the Scorpion. The Barbel eats 
up the Sea - hare, and is good againſt the poiſon thereof. A Swine eats up a Salaman- 
der, without danger, and is good againſt the poĩſon thereof. The Hawk is an enemy 
to the Chamzleon, and his dung drunken in wine, is good againſt the poiſon 
of the Chamæleon. Likewiſe out of the Symparhies of plants, we may gather ſome 
ſecret, which is helpful againſt ſome kind of hurt. The herb Corruda, whereaf 
Sperage comes, is molt ficly planted where Reed grows, becauſe they are of much 
likeneſe and neerneſſe; and both of them are inciters to lutt, The Vine and the 
Olire· tree do joy in esch others company, as Africasww write: both of them are 
very commodious for mens uſes, In like manner the Morehenne loves the Hatt, 
which is given to luſt; both of their members art incicers to venery. The Goat 
and the Partridge love each other; and both theſe are go one and the ſame re- 
medy. So the fiſh Sargus and the Goat. A Dog is mot yro a man; and if 
yon lay him to any diſeaſed part of your body, he takes the diſeaſe to himſelf; 
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That thing; receive their force and power from Heaven, and from the Stars; and that 
thereby many things are wrought, 


Suppoſe that no man donbts but that theſe inferiour things ſerve their ſuperiours, 
LIND neration and corruption of mmable things, every one in his due 
courſe and ns. is over-ruled by the power of thoſe heavenly Natures, The 
Egyptiuns, who firlt proved and found out the effects of the heavens , becauſe 
they dwelt in the open Champion-fields, where they had continually fair wea- 
ther, and there were no vapours ſent up from the earth which might hinder 
their contemplation of heaven, ſo that they might continually behold the 
Scars. in their brightneſſe, did therefore wholly beſtow themſelves in the know- 
ledge of heavenly influences: and whereas others that were not ſo diligenc 
as they, Rood amazed at the canſes. of things, theſe men referred all to the 
heavens and the Stars, that all things took their deſtiny from them, and that the 
influence of heaven bare great ſway in all generations and cotruptions : and thus 
obſerving the motions of the ſtars to and fro, they wrought many wonderful things; 
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for this was their reſolution, that to certain hours and ſer times, there were an- 
ſwetable certain aſpects of ſuperiout powers, whereby all things were effected. 
Prolomy was of the ſame minde, who reduced the heavenly ir fluences to a certain 
order, and thereby did prognotiicare many things : and he thought the matter io 
clear, that it need not much proof: and moreover, that the increaſe and decreaſe 
of all plants, and all living creatures, more ot lefle, did proceed from the powet 
and ſtroke of che ſtars. Ariſtotle, finding that the higheſt mot ien was the cauſe 
and begioring of all things, (for it that ſhauld ceaſe, theſe muſt needs preſently de- 
e ic Was nece ſſity for this world io be placed very neer and cloſe to the 
ſu ur mot ions, that all power might be thence detired; and he ſaw that all this 
force of inferĩour things was cauſed tom the Sun, as he himſelf fitiy hews: The 
winding coutſe of the dun, ſaith he, inthe oblique circle of the Zodiak, cauſeth 
the generation and cortup. ion of all cranſfitory things; and by his going to and fro; 
diitinguiſheth times and ſcaſous. Plato ſaith, that the cit culat motions of the hea- 
vens are the cauſes of fruitſuln ſſe and barrennefle, The Sun is the Governour of 
time, and che rule of life. Hence q lichis following the docttine of the e/£gyp- 
tan, ſaith, that every good thing cometh certainly from the power of the Sun, and 
if we receive any good from any thing elſe, yet the Sun mutt perfect and finiſh it. 
Heraclitus calls che Sun, the Fountain of heavenly light; Orpheus calls ic the light 
of life; Plato calls it a heavenly Fire, an everliving Creature, a ſtar that hath a Soul, 
che greateſt and the daily ſtar: and the natural Philoſophers call ĩt the very heart of 
heaven. And Plotinus (hews, that in antient times the Sun was honoured in Read of 
God, N. ither yet is the Moon leſſe powerful, but what with her own force, and 
what with the force of the un which ſhe borrows, ſhe works much, by reaſun of her 
neerneſſe to theſe inferiours. Aibumaſar ſaid, That all things had their vertue from 
the Sun and the Moon: and Hermes the learned ſaid, that the Sun and the Moon axe 
the life of all thing living. The Moon is nigheſt to the Earth of all Planets; ſhe 
rules moiſt bodies, and ſhe hath ſuch affinity with theſe infericurs, that as well things 
that have ſouls, as they that have none, do feel in themſelves her waxing, and her 
waining. The Seas and Flouds, Rivers and Springs, do riſe and fall, do run ſome- 
times ſwifter, ſometimes flower , as ſhe rules them The (urges of the Sea ate toſt 
to and fro, by continual ſucceſſion; no other cauſe whereof che Antients could find 
but the Moon only : neither is there any other apparent reaſon of the ebbing 
and flowing thereof. Living creatures are much at her beck, and receive from her 
great encreaſe: for when ſhe is at the full, as Lacilius ſaith, ſhe feeds Oyſters, Crabs, 
Shelfifh, and ſuch like, which her warm light doch temper kindly in the night ſea- 
ſon; but when ſhe is but the half or the querter light, then ſhe wirhdraws her nou- 
riſhment, and they w like mannet, Cucumbers, Geurds, Pompens, and ſuch 
like, as have ſtore of iff juice, feel the ſtate of the Moon: for they wax as ſhe 
doch ; and when ſhe th, they waſte, as Atheneu writes. Likewiſe the very 
ſtems of plants do fo the fare of the heavens; witneſſe the Husband-man, 
who finds ĩt by experience in his graffing: and skilful Husbandmen have found the 
courſe and ſeaſon of the year, and the monerhly race of the Moon ſo neceſſary for 
plants, that they have ſappoſed this knowledge to be one chief part of Husbandry, 
So alſo, when the Moon paſſeth through thoſe hgns of the Zodiak which are moſt 
peculiar to the earth, if you then plant trees, they will be ſtrongly rooted in the 
earth: if you plant then hen ſhe paſſerh through the figns of the Air, then the 
tree ſo planted, will be plentiful in branches and leaves, and eucreaſeth more up- 
ward then downward. But of all other, the moſt pregnant ſign hereof is found in 
the Pome-granace ; which will bring forth fruit juſt ſo many years, as mem daies 
as the Moon is old when yon plant it. And ic is areport alſo, that Garlick, if is 
be ſer when the Moon is beneath the earth, and be alſo plucked up at ſuch a time, 
it will loſe its ſtrong ſavour. All cut and lopped Woods, as I imber and Fe wel, ate full 
of much moiſture at the new of the Moon; and by reaſon of that moĩſture, they wax 
ſoft, and ſo the worm ears them, and they wither away. And therefore Denmwerited 
connlelleth, and Vuru vis is allo of the lame minde, to cut or lop woes iy 
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the waining of the Moon, that being cut in ſeaſon, they may laſt long without rot- 
tenneſſe. And that which is more, as her age varies, ſo her effect: vary according 
to her age; for in her firſt quarter, ſhe maketh hot and moitt, bur eſpecially moiſt; 
from thence all moiſt things grow and receive their humidity in that time: from that 
time to the full of the Moon, ſhe gives heat and moiſture equally, as may be ſeen in 
Trees and Minerals: from that time to the half Moon decaying, ſhe is hot and moiſt, 
bur eſpecially hot, becauſe ſhe is fuller of light; thence the fiſhes at that time com- 
monly are wont to ſwim in the top of the water; and that the Moon is in this age 
warm , appears by this, that it doth extend and enlarge moiſt bodies; anggahggeby 
the moiſture encreaſing, it cauſeth rottenneſle, and maketh them wither and 22 2- 
way, But in her laſt quarter, when ſhe loſeth all her light, then ſhe is meerly hot; 
and che wiſes of ¶ haldea hold that this ſtate of heaven is beſt of all other. So they 
report that there is a Moon-herb, having round ewirled leaves of a blewiſh colour, 
which is well acquainted with the age of the Moon; for when the Moon wareth, 
this herb every day of her age brings forth a leaf; and when ſhe wainerh, the ſame 
herb loſeth for every day a leaf, Theſe variable effe&s of the Moon, we may ſce 
more at large, and more uſually in tame creatures and in plants, where we have dai- 
ly fight and experience thereof. The Piſmire, that little creature, hath a ſenſe of the 
change of the Planets: for ſhe worketh by night about che full of the Moon, but 
ſhe reſteth all the ſpace berwixr the old and the new Moon, The inwards of mice 
anſwer the Moons proportion; for they encreaſe with her, and with her they alſo 
ſbrink away, If we cut our hair, or pair our nailes before the new Moon, they 
will grow again but ſlowly ; if at ox about the new Moon, they will grow again 
_ The eyes of Cats are alſo acquainred with the alterations of the Moon, ſo 
that they are ſometimes broader as the light is leſſe, and narrower when the li 
of rhe Moon is greater, The Beetle markerh the ages aud ſeaſons of che Planers : 
for he gathering dung out of the mixen, rounds it up together, and covereth 
ic wich earth for eight and twenty daies, hiding it ſo long as the Moon goeth about 
the Zodiak; and when the new Moon cometh, he openeth chat round ball of dirt, 
and thence yields a young Beetle. Onions alone, of all other herbs, (which is moſt 
wonderſul) feels the changeable ſtate of the Planers, but quite contrary to ther 
change frameth it ſelf; for when the Moon waineth, the Onions encreaſe; and 
when ſhe wareth, they decay: for which cauĩe the Priefts of Egypt would not eat 
Onions, as Plu:ark writes in his fourth Commentary upon Heftode, That kinde of 
ſpurge which is called Helioſcepiuns, becauſe it follows the Sun, difpoſerh of her 
leaves as the Sun rules them; for when the Sun tiſeth, ſhe openeth them, as being 
deficons chat the morning ſhould ſee them riſe ; and ſhutteth them when the Sun 
ſetteth, as defiring to have her flower covered and cond from the night, So 
many other herbs follow the dun, as the berb Tota-( when the Sun tiſeth, 
ſhe holds down her head all day long, that the Sun may M fo much as writhe ty 
of her (there is ſuch love as it were betwixt them) and ſhe ftoops ſtill rhe ſame way 
which the Sun goeth: ſo do the flowers of Succory and of Maltews. Likewiſe the 
pulſe called Lapines, Rill looks after the Sun, that ĩt may not writhe his ſtalk; and 
this watcherh the Suns motion ſo duly, that like a Dial it ſhews the Hnsband-man 
the time of the day, though ir be never ſo clondy ; avd they know thereby the 
jaſt time when the Sun ſetteth: and Theophraſtss ſakh, that the flower of the herb 
Lotum, is not onely open and ſhut, but alſo ſometimes hides, and ſometimes ſhewys 
her talk from Sun ſet to midnight ; and this, ſaich he, is done about the River En- 
phrates, So the Olive - tree, the Sallow, the Linden-tree, the Elm, the whice Po- 
ple · tree, they declare the times of the Suns ſtanding, when it turns back again from 
the Poles ; for then they hide their leaves, and ſhew only their hoar-white backs. 
In like manner winter-Creſſes or Irium, and Penytial, though they begin to wither 
being gathered, yer if yon hang them upon a ſtick about the time of the Solſtice, 
they will for that time flouriſn. The ſtone Selenites, (as much as to ſzy; the Moog- 
beam) called by others Aphroſelinon, contains in it the Image of the Moon, and 
ſhews the waxing and waining of it every day in the ſame Image. AS 
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there is, that hath in it a little cloud that turns about like the Sum, ſomtimes hiding, 
ſometimes ſhewing it ſeif, The Beaſt Cynocephalus rejoiceth at the rifing of the 
Moon, for then he tiands up, lifting his ſore- feet toward heaven, and wears a Roy- 
al Enſign upon his head: and he hath ſuch a Sympathy with the Moon, that when 
meets with the Sun (as betwiat the old and new Moon) fo that ſhe gives no light, 
the male, or He-Cynocephalus, never looks up, nor cats any thing, as bewailing the 
tofle of the Moon; and the female, as male - content as He, all that while ae 
blood: for which cauſes, theſe beaſts are nouriſhed and kept in hallowed places, 

by em the time of the Moones meeting with the Sun may be certainly known, as 
Orawrites in his Hieroglyphicks, The ftar Arcturus, at his tiſing cauſerh rain, Dogs 
are well acquainted with the rifing of the Canicular ſtar; for at thas time they aze 
commonly mad; and ſo are vipers and. ſerpents ; nay, then the very (tanding pools 
are moved, and wines work as they lye in the Cellar,avd other great and ſtrange et- 
feAs are wrought upon earih : when this ae riſeth, Bahl-gencle waxeth whiceriſh, 
and Coriander waxeth dry, as Theophraſtus writeth. The rifing of this ſtar was 
wont to be diligently oblcrved every year ; for thereby they would prognoſticate, 
whether the year following would be whotelome or comagious, as Herarhdes Pen- 
tucus aich : for if it did riſe dark and gloomy, it was & ſign chat the Air would be 
thick and foggy, which would cauſe a pettilence : but if it were clear and lightſome, 
ic was a fignchar the Air would — — purged, and — — 
ful. In ancient times they much dts Star, fo chat they ordaineda dog to be 
offered in ſacrifice to it, as Colewells ſaith, that this ſtar is pacified wich the blood 
and ent rails of a ſucking whelp ; and Ovid like wiſe ſaĩch, thar & dog bred on the 
earth, is ſacrificed to the Dog · ſtar in Heaven. The Beaſt or wilde Goat, which 
io Ege is called Oryx, hath a ſenſe or feeling of this Scar before it riſeth; for then 
he looks upon the Sun · beams, and in them doch honour the Canicular ſtar. Hip- 
pocrates ſaith, ic is not good either to purge or let blood, before or after this Rar 
riſeth; and alen ſhews that many very neceſſary operations of this Star muſt be 
obſerved in Cxuĩcal dayes z and likewiſe in ſowing and planting, Moreover, the 
greater ſtars and conſtellstions muſt be known, and at hat time they go out of the 
hgns, whereby are cauſed many wateriſh and fiery impreſſions in the Air, And 
whoſoever is rightly feen in all theſe things, he will aſcribe all theſe inferjours to 
the ſtars as their cauſes; whereas if a min be ignorant hereof, he loſerh —_— 
teſt part of the knowledge of ſecrer operations and works of nature, But of this 
ugument, we have ſpoken in our writings of the knowledge of Plants. 


CHaP, IX. | 
Haw to attraſt and draw forth the vertues of ſuperiour Bodies, 


WE have ſhewed before, the operations of celeſtial bodies into theſe inferiours, 
as alſo che Antiparhy and Sympathy of things: now will we ſhew, by the 
affinity of Nature, whereby all things are linked together as it were in one com- 
mon bond, how to draw forth and to fetch our the vertues and forces of ſuperior 
bodies. The Platonicks termed Magick to be the attraction or ferching our of one 
ing from another, by a certain affinity of Nature, Fot the —— of this huge 
world, like che limbs and members of one living creature, do all depend upon one 
Author, and are knit together by the bond of one Nature: therefore as in us, the 
brain, the lights, the heart, the liver, and other parts of us do receive and draw 
mutual from each other, ſo that when one part ſuffers, the reſt alſo ſuffer 
wich it; even ſo the parts and members of this huge cremute the World, I mean 
all ihe bodies that are in ĩt, do in good neighbont · hood as ic were, lend and borrow 
each others Nature: for by reaſon that they are linked in one common bond, there · 
fore they have love in common ; and by force of this common love, there is amongſt 
them a common attraction, or tilling of one of them to the other. And this in- 
deed is Magick, The concavity or bollownefle of the Sphere of the Moon, draws 
to ir, becanſe of the affipiry of their Natures z and 1 
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likewiſe draws up Air; and the centre of the world draws the earth downward, 
and the natural place of the waters draws the waters to f, Hence it ig thay the 
Load · ſtone dt is iron to ity Amber draws chaff or light ſtraws, Brimſtone dtawz 
fire, the Sun draws after ic many flowers and leaves, and the Moon draws after it 
the waters, Plotinu and Syneſius (ay , Great is nature everywhere; the layerh 
certain bas whereby to catch cercain things in all 2 : as ſhe draws down hea- 
vy thivgs by the centre of the earth, as by a bait; ſo ſhe draws light things upward 
by the concavity of the Moon; by heat, leaves; by moilture, roots; by one bait or 
another, all things. By which kind of attraction, the Indian Wiſards hold ghar 
the whole world is knit and bound within it ſelf: for (ſay they) the World ig ã li- 
ving creature, everywhere both male and female, and the parts of it do couple to- 
get her, within and between themſelves, by reaſon of their mutual love; and ſo 
they hold and ſtand together, every member of it being linked to each other by a 
common bond; which the Spirit of the World, whereof we ſpake before, hath incli- 
ned them unto, For this caule Orpheus calleth Jupiter, and the Nature of the 
World, man and wife; becauſe the World is ſo deſirous to marry and couple her 
parts together. The very order of the Signs declareth, that the World is e very- 
where male and female; for the former is che male, the latter is the female: io 
alſo Trees and Herbs have both ſexes, as well as living creatures: ſo the fire is to 
the Air, and the water to the Earth,as a male to the female : ſo that it is no mar- 
vel, that the parts of the World deſire ſo much to be matcht together. The Pla- 
vets are partly ma e, ard partly female; and Mercury is of both (exes it ſelf, Theſe 
things the Husbar d man perceiving, prepares bis field and his ſeed, for heavenly 
influences to work upon; the Phyſit ian likewiſe obſerves the ſame, and works ac- 
cordinęꝑly, for the preſervation both of our bodies, and of univerſal Nature. So 
the Philoſopher who is skilful in che Scars (for ſuch is properly a Magiciad ) works by 
certain bairs, as it were, fitly matching earthly and heavenly things together, and 
platting them as skiifully one within another, as a cunning Husband-man planteth 
an old gr. ffe imoa young Rock: nay, he layeth earthly things under heavenly. 
things, and inferiours ſo fitly for their ſuperiours everywhere to work upon, - as if 
2 man (ſhould lay iron before the Load-ftone to be drawn to it, or Chriſtal before | 
the Sun to be enlighrened by it, or an Egge under a Hen to hatch it. Furthermore, as 
ſome can ſo cheri h egges, that even without the help of living creatures, they will 
make them'live; yea andottentimes they will prepare ſuch matter, ſo cunningly, 
that even without evges,or any apparent ſeeds, they will bring forth living creatures, 
(as they will bring forth Bees, of an Ox; and a Scorpion, of Baſil ,) working toge- 
ther by the help ot univerial Nature upon the vantage of fit matter, and a ſeaſon- 
able or convenient time: even fo the Magician, when once be knows which and 
what kinds of matters Nature bath partly framed, and partly Art hath perfected, 
and gathered together, ſuch as are fit to receive influence from above theſe mattets 
eſpecially doth he prepare and compound together at ſuch a time as ſuch an influence 
—_ and by this means doth gain to himſelf the vertues and forces of heaven- 
ly bodies: for where ſoevet there is avy matter ſo directly laid before ſuperiour bo- 
— a looking - glaſſe before ones face, or as a wall right before ones voice: ſo doth 
it preſently ſuffer the work of the Superiours, the moſt mighty Agent, and the admi- 
rable life and power of all things ſhewipg ir ſelf therein. Pletinus in his Book of 
Sacrifice and Magick, ſaitb, That the Philoſophers confidering this affinity and bond 
of Nature, wi ere with all vatural things are linked each to other, did thence frame 
the Art of Magick, and acknowledged both that the ſuperiours might be ſeen in 
theſe inferiours, and theſe inferiours in their ſuperiours ; earthly things in heavenly, 
though not properly, but in their cauſes, and after a heavenly ſopt; likewiſe heat en- 
ly things in earchly, but yet after an earthly ſort. For whence — ſuppoſe ĩt 
to be, that the plants called dun- followert, ſhould ſtill follow the Suns motion ? and 
likewiſe the Moon -followers, the Moons mation ? Wherefore ſurely even in earth 
we may behold both the Sun and the Moon; but yet by rea on of their quality up- 
on earthʒ ard ſo in heaven we may behold all plants, and ſtones, and living cteatures, 
but yet as following the heavenly natures: which things the Amients. p— 
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did apply and lay ſome earthly things to ſome heavenly, and thence brought down 
the celeſtial forces into theſe inferiours, by reaſon of their likeneis one with 
the other; for the very likeneſſe of one thing to another, is aſnfhicient bond to 
link tem together. If a man do heat a piece of paper, and then lay it a little under 
the flame of a candle, though they do not tonch each other, yet he ſhall ſee the pa- 
per preſently burn, and the flame will till deſcend till it have burned all the paper. 
Let us now ſuppoſe the paper thus heated, to be that aſſinity which is. betwixr ſu- 
periours and infetious; and ſuppoſe we allo, that this. laying of the paper to the 
candle, to be the fic applying of things together, both for matter, and time, and 
place: let us ſuppoſe yet farther, the flame taking hold of the paper, to be the o- 
peration of ſome heavenly body into a capable matter; and laſt of all, we may ſup- 
poſe the bur ning of the paper, to be the altering of that matter into the natute 
of the celeſtial body that works upon it, and ſo puriſies it, that in the end ic flieth up- 
ward like burning flax, by reaſon of ſome heavenly ſeeds and ſparks which ic hath 


within it ſelf. 


CA v. = | ; 
How the knowledge of ſecrecies dependeib upon the ſurvey and viewing of the whole 
Warld, 


WkEre perſrraded that the knowledge of ſecret things depends upon the com- 
remplacion and view of the face of the whole worid, namely, of che motiot 
are and faſhion thereof, as alſo of the ſpringing up, the growing and the — 
of things: for adiligenc ſearcher of Natutes orkes, as he ſeech hom Nature 
enerate and corrupt all things, fo doth he atfo learn to do. Likewiſe he learns of 
iving creatures; which though they have no undetſtanding, yet their fenſes are far 
quicker then ours; and by their actions they teach us Phyſick, tusbandry, the art 
of Building, the diſpoſing of Houſhold affairs, and almoſt all Arts and Sciences: che 
like may be obſerved in Metals, Gems, 4vd Stones. The beaſts chat have no rea- 
ſon, do by their nature ſtrangely ſhun the eyes of wirches, and hurtſul chings : the 
Doves, for a pteſetvative againſt mchantments, ſirſt gather ſome little Bay- trete 
boughs, and then lay them upon their neſts, to preſerve their young; ſo do the 
Kites uſe whice brambles, the Turtles fword-graſſe, the Crows Wichy, the Lap- 
wings Venus - hair, the Ravens Ivy , the Herns Carrot, the Parrridges Næed-leavet, 
the Black · birds Myrtle, the Larkes graſſe, the Swans Park- leaves, che Bagle uſerh 
Maiden- hair, or the ſtone Etites for the ſame purpoſe, In like mannner they have 
ſhewed us preſervatives againſt poyſons: the Elephant having by chance eaten 2 
Chamzleon, againſt the poyſon thereof, <ars of the wilde Olive: whence Salim ob- 
ſerves, That the ſame is a good remedy for men alſo in the lame caſe, The Panthers, 
having ſwallowed up the poiſonous herb Aconitum, wherewich the Hunters be- 
ſmear pieces of fleſh ſo to deſtroy them, againſt the poyſonthereof ſeek out mays 
dung, The Tortoiſe, having eaten a ſerpent, diipels che poyſon by eating the berb 
Origan, When Bears have raked the fruit of che Mandrakes, they eat Piknires i 


2- 
gainſt the poyſon thereof. There is a kind of Spider which deſtroyeth the Harte, 


except preſent! eat wilde Ivy; and whenſoever they any poyſo- 
nous ſood, — — themſelves with the Artichoke ; and 2 pre. 
pare and arm themſelves wich wilde Parineps ; fo do the Ring-doves, Choughs and 
Black- birds uſe Bay- leaves. The little worm Cimex is good againſt the biting of 
Aſpes; as Pliny ſhews by Hens, who, if they eat chat worm, ate all day after , fret 
from the hurt of Aſpes. Goars care not for Baſil-gencle,becanſe it brings a Lethars 
BY, as Chryſippms writes. The fame Beaſts have aifo fhewed us what hetbs are 
good to cure wonnds. When the Harts are wounded by the Cterians, ſeek one 
the herb Dittany, and preſently the darts fall out of their bodies. ſo do the 
Goats. The Elephant being wouoded, ferks ont the juice of Aloes, end thereby is 
cured, The fame Beaſts have alſo found out purgations for themſelves, 4 
taught us the ſame, An Aſſe ears the herb Aſpleuum to parge- his W 
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whom the Phyſicians have learned to Miniſter the ſame herb for the ſame purpoſe. 
The Hinde purges her ſelf wich large Cummin, before ſhe. bringeth forth, that 
her birth may come the more eaſily from her. Arifforle ſaith, That Boars feed upon 
the herb Aram, or Wake-robin, to keep them ſoluble. Pigeons and Cocks feed 
upon Pellicory, for the ſharpening cf their ſtomack. Dogs eat gtaſſe ro purge all 
their noiſome humonrs, which otherwiſe would make them mad. Of all theſe, 
men have learned to uſe ſuch Medicines againſt the like diſeaſes, A Lion being 
fick of a quartane Ague, cats and deyours Apes, and fo is healed : hence we know 
that Apes blood 1s good againſt an Ague. The griping of the belly and guts, is 
healed by looking upon Geeſe and Ducks, and Vegetius writes; and Co/umella ſaith, 
that if a Duck do but look upon a fick horſe, ſhe heals him: and Plim ſaith, that if 
you lay a Duck to the griping of ones belly, ſhe takes away the diſeaſe, and dies of 
it her ſelf z and Marcellus writes, That it is good for one that is ſo troubled, to 
eat the fleſh of a Duck. Goars and Does are never purblind, becauſe they eat certain 
herbs, Hawks, as ſoon as they feel their fight dim, they eat Sow-thiRle, Elephants, 
againſt the diſeaſes of their eyes, drink milk. Serpents have cauſed Fennel to be 
very famous; for as ſoon as they taſte of it, they become young again, and with 
the juice thereof repair their ſight; whenceir is obſerved, that the ſame js good to 
Tepair a mans fight that is dim, Hares feed upon herbs that have juice like milk, and 
therfore in their bellies they have a cream; whence Shepherds have learned to make 
cream of many ſuch herbs preſſed together. Parcridges eat leeks, to make their voi- 
ces clear, as Ariſtotle writes; and according to their example, Nero, to keep his 
voice clear, eat nothing but oyle of leeks, certain dayes in every moneth. Theſe 
Beaſts have likewiſe found out many inſtruments in Phyſick. The Goats, when their 
eyes are blood · ſhotten, let out the blood; the She · goat by the point of a bull-ruſh, 
the He-goar by the pricking of a thorn, which lets out the evil humour, and yet ne- 
ver hurts the eye, but reſtores him his perfect light : hence, men learned by ſuch 
means to cure the eyes, The Egyptians ſay, they never learned of men to miniſter 
clyſters, but of the bird Ibis, which uſeth ir to her ſelf for the looſneſſe of her bo- 
dy. And of the ſame bird alſo they learned their diet, to eat largely at the waxing, 
and ſparingly at the waining of the Moon, Bears eyes are oft · times dimmed; and 
for that caule they defire hony - combs above all things, that che Bees ſtinging their 
months , may thereby draw forth, together with the blood, that dull and groffe 
humour: whence Phyſitians learned to uſe letting blood, to cure the dimneſſe of 
the eyes. The Gullie- gut, when he is full of meat, he pitcheth himſelf betwixt t o 
trees, ſo to force out excrements, * 


Cu av, XI, 
That the likeneſs of things ſheweth their ſecret vertr. 


ſo looks into the writings of the Ancients, namely, Hermes, Orpheus, Zero 
Ares, Harpocration, and other ſuch like skilful men as have invented and tegi- 

ſtred the ſecrecies of this Arr, ſhall find that they gathered all from that likeneſſe of 
ſeeds; fruits, flowers, leaves and roots, as alſo of the ſtars, metals, gems,j and 
ſtones that lĩkeneſſe, I ſay,which theſe things have to the diſcaſes and parts of a mans 
body, as alſo of other living creatures: and out of thoſe Writers, afterward Hip- 
2 „ Dioſcorides, Pliny, and the reſt, culled out as many ſuch ſecrecies as they 
found to be true, and recorded them in their own books; except ſome certain things, 
which they thonght were no ſecties, but either of folloy or of envy, accounted them 
to be ordinary. and plain matters. I will relate two or three examples of choſe 
former ſecrecies. Theopbraſtus ſpeaking of thoſe herbs that reſemble the Scorpion 
and che Polypus, ſaich, Thar ſome herbs have a peculiar kind of form, as the root of 
the herb Scorpius, called by ſome Walworr, and the root of Polypody : for that ir 
is like 2 Scropion, andis good againſt the ſting of him; and this ĩs rough, and full of 

low partitions like the Polypus, and is of force to kill him. Ard in another place 
e lich, That many things are written of tlie force of plants, not wirhont juſt canſe; 
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as for exꝛmple, to make fruitful and batten; both which, the herb Ragge · wort is 
forcible unto; for they grow double, a greater and a imaller ; the greater helps ge- 
netation, the {maller hinders it, And this herb is called Teſticulus dome herbs are 
good for procreation of a male, and ic me of a temale ; as the herb which is called 
Marifica,and Fxminipara ; both are like each other: the fruit of the Farnunipara is 
like the moſs of an Olive-tree;the fruit of rhe Maripara is double like a mans ſtones, 
The fruit of white Ivy will make ſeed barren, but the fruit of Arſemery will make ic 
fertile ; which fruic is a ſmall grain, like to Millet. The leaves of the herb Harts- 
tougue will make a man quite barren, if the herb it ſelf be barten; for there is Harts- 
tongue that bears fruit, and this will make a man fruirful. It is a thing to be noted 
in a Bur, that a flower grows within the roughneſſe and prickles of it, which doth 
not ſhew it ſelf, but conceives and brings forth ſeed within it ſelf; much like as 
Weaſils and Vipers do: for they bring forth egges within themſelves, and ſoon 
after bring forth young ones; ſo the Bur contains, and cheriſhes, and ripens the 
flower within it ſelf, and afterward yeelds fruit. But theſe things have both the 
active and paſſive parts of generation. Dioſcorides writeth, That the herb Scorpius 
reſembleth the tail of the Scorpion, and is good againſt his bicings, So he ſaith, that 
the herb Dragon, both the greater and the leſs, is full of ſpeckles like a Serpents 
hackle, and is a remedy againſt their hurts: ſo the herb Arifaron in Egypt, and 
Wake-robin, and Garlick, bear {eeds like a Snakes head; and fo Bugloſs and Or- 
chanet bear ſeeds like a Vipers head; and theſe are good to heal their venemous 
bitinge. Likewiſe Stone-crop and Saxifrage are good to break the ſtone in a mans 
bladder: and many other ſuch things he there ſets down. Galen faith, That the 
Lark hath a creſted ctown, of the faſhion of the herb Fumitory, and that either of 
them is good againſt the Cholick, Plizy hath gathered into his books, many things 
out of the Antients works that were extant in his time, We will relate {ome of 
them, He ſaich, Thar an herb which grows in the head of an Image, being wrapt in 
a cloth, is good for the Head-ach, Many men have written of Holy-wort : ic hath 
a flie · beetle in the ſtalk, that runs up and down in it, making a noiſe like a Kid, 
(whence ir receives the name); and this herb is paſſing good for the voice, OY 
prom fonnd out by his wit, the properties of Stones. The ſtone Galactites, in co- 
our like milk, if you caſt the duſt of it upon the back of a Goat, ſhe will give milk 
more plentifully to her young; if you give ĩt a nurſe in her drink, it encreaſes her 
milk. Chriſtal is like unto water; if one ſick of an Aꝑue keep it, and roul it in his 
mouth, it quenches his thirſt, The Amethiſt is in colour like wine, and it keeps from 
drunkenneſs, In the ſtone Achates you may ſee fruits, trees, fields and medows ; 
the powder of it caſt about the horns or ſhoulders of Oxen as they are at plongh, 
will cauſe great encreaſe of fruits. The tone Ophites reſembleth the ſpeckles and 
ſpots of Serpents, and it cures their bitings, If you daſh the ſtone Galcophonos, ir 
ſounds like braſs : age-players are wont to wear it, becauſe ir makes one have an 
excellent voice, The ſlone Hematites being rubbed, is like blood, and is good for 
thoſe that bleed, and for blood-ſhor eyes: and the tone Sinoper is of the ſame both 
colour and vertue. The reſidue 1 will nor here ſer down, becanſe I have 
handled them more at large, in that which I have written of the knowledge 


of Plants: 


| Cray, XII. 
How to compound and lay things together, by this likeneſs, 


JE have ſhewed how that Nature layes open the likeneſſe of vertues and 
properties; now let us ſhew how to compound and lay thoſe things to- 
gerher : for this is a principle of moſt aſe in this faculty, and the very root 
of the greateſt part of ſecret and firange operations, Wherefore here thou 
maſt imitate the exact diligence of the 8 fiudying to know how 1107 
ö 4 
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apply and lay things together wich their likes, which indeed is the chief matter 
wherein the molt ſecrecies do confi, It is manifeſt that every kind of things, and 
every quality can incline and draw, and allure ſome things to ir, and make them 
become like itſelf : and as they are more active, ſo they more eafily can perform 
it: as for example, fire being very ative, doth more eaſily convert things into # 
ſelf, and ſo water into water, Avicenna ſaith, That if any thing land long in ſalt, 
it will become wholly ſalt; if in an unſavory veſſel, ic will become unſavory : he 
that converſes with a bold man, ſhall be bold; if with a fearful man, he ſhall be 
fearful: and look what living creature converſes among men, the {ame will be 
tame and gentle. Such poſitions are uſual in Phyſick; as, All parts of the body, are 
nouriſhed by their like, che brain by brains, teeih by teeth, lights by lights, and 
the liver by the liver, A mans memory and wit is holpen by a Hens brain; and her 
Skull, if it be put into our meat whilſt it is new, helps the falling-ficknefle; and her 
ma, if you ear ic before ſupper, though you hardly digeſt it, yer is it good to 
ſtreugthen the ſtomack. The heart of an Ape, takes away the palpitation of a mans 
heart, and encreaſeth boldneſſe, which is ſeated ip the heart. A wolfs yard broiled 
and minced, is good to eat for the procuring of luſt, when ſtrength begins to fail. 
The skin of a Ravens heel is good againſt the Gout; the reht-beel-ckin muſt 
be laid upon the right -foot, if that be gouty; and the left upon the leſt : and final - 
ly, every member helps his like, But theſe things, Phyſitians write of, whoſe ſay- 
ings it 1s not our purpoſe here to rehearſe, Furthermore, we mult conſider and be 
well adviſed, what things ſuch or ſuch a quality is in; and whether ir be there onely 
after a common ſort, or elſe in ſome great meaſure ; and whether ir be an affection, 
or perturbation;and whether it come by chance, by att, or by nature; as for example, 
beating, cooling, love, boldneſſe, barrenneſſe, fruifulneſſe, ſadneſſe, babling, or 
{ach like; and whether it can cauſe any ſuch matter as we would work thereby: for 
examples ſake: If you would make a woman fruiful, you muſt conſider with your 
ſelf the moſt fertile living-creatnres ; and amongſt the reſt, an Hare, a Cony, or 2 
Mouſe; for an Hare is bigge even after ſhe hath brought forth; ſhe genders every 
monch, and brings not forth all her young at once, bur now and then one upon ſun- 
dry daies, and preſently goeth to buck again; and ſo conceives while ſhe gives ſuck, 
and carries in her womb at once, one young that is ripe, another that hath no hairs, 
and a third that is but lately conceived. Again, you muſt conſider the parts and 
members where that property lyeth, and miniſter them to your Patient: as, to 
make a woman fruixfal, you muſt give her the womb and curd of an Hare; and to 
the man, the ſtones of an Hare. In like manner, any particular creature that was 
never ſick, is a help againſt all diſeaſes, If you would have a man become bold 
or impudent, ler him carry about him the skin or eyes of a Lion or a Cock, and 
he will be fearleſſe of his enemies; nay, he will be very terrible unto them. If you 
would have a man talkative, give him tongues, and ſeek out for him water-frogs, 
wilde-geeſe and ducks,and other ſuch creatures, notorious for their continual noiſe- 
making; the tongues whereof, if you lay under the head or fide of a woman as ſhe 
is ſleeping, becauſe they are moſt clamorous in the evening, they will make her ut- 
ter her night-ſecrecies, Other things we omit, as being ſuperfluons and unprofitable 
here, ſeeing we have largely handled chem in our books of plants. 


Cnae, XIII. 


That particular creatures have particular gifts ; ſome in their whole body, others have 
them in their parts. 


Articular creatures are not deſtitute of excellent and ſtrange properties, but 
are very powerful in operation , more then ordinarily their kind yields : 
and this is by reaſon either of ſome hidden property , or rather of the hea- 
venly * and influences working diverſly in divers particulars, as Alberim 
ſuppoſeth, and in one icular more then in moſt other of the ſame kind. 
Theſe ſundry effects and inclinations of ſuch particulars, a Magician _ 
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alſo be well acquainted wich; that knowing ſundry ways whereby to work, he may 
make choice of the fit eit, and ſuch as may beſt ſerve his preſent ule and need; for 
this is our task, to teach the way and method of ſearching ont, and applying of ſe. 
crecies; which done, no further thing can be required of us. Therefore to our pur- 
poſe, Allertus ſalth, That there were once two twins, one of chem would _ 
doors and gates if he did but touch them with his fide ; and the other would ſhut 
them as faſt when they were open. Some cannot away to look upon a Cat, 2 Mouſe, 
and ſuch like, but pretently they ſwoon, So, many have the gift from heaven to heal 
the Kings evil, and divers other ſores : and that which hath troubled much, many 
Surgeons, and they could pot heal it, hath at length been healed only wich ſpittle. 
Again, we mult well conſider, what kinds of qualities are incident to what kinds of 


parties; as, commonly queans are impndent, ruffians are luxurious, theeves are fear- 


ful; and ſuch like paſſions, as Writers everywhere mention, Moreover, ſome natural 
things have not only ſuch properties in themſelves, but they are apt alſo to commu- 
nicate them unto others. A Harlot is not only impudent in her ſelf, but ſhe alſo 
naturally infe&s there with, all that ſhe touches and carries about her; ſo that if a 
man do often behold himſelf in her glaſſe, or put on her garments, it will make him 
impudent and lecherou: as ſhe is. The Load - lone doth not only draw to it ſelf 
that iron which ic touches, bur alſo all iron things neer it; the ſame ring which the 
Load - tone draws to it ſelf, will draw many rings if they be neer, ſo that it will 
be like a chain; the vercue of the Load-ſtone paſſing out of one ring into another. 
And the like may be obſerved in other things. We muſt note alſo, that the vertues 
of ſome things are ſeared in their whole ſubſtance; of other things, in ſome of their 
party. The Sea-Lamprey ſtayeth a Ship, not principally with any one part, but 
with her whole body. And there be many like examples. On the other fide, ma- 
ny things work by ſome of their parts; as the Cockatrice and the Bafilisk, by their 
eyes: likewiſe Piſmires ſhun the wings of a Rere-mouſe, but her head and heart they 
do not ſhun; fo they ſhun the heart of an Houpe, but neicherthe head, nor yer the 


wings, The like may be obſerved ĩn other things. 


Ca Ap, XIV. 


Of thoſe properties and vert ues which things have while they live ; and of ſuch at remain 
in things after death. | 


E muſt conſider that almoſt all choſe vertues which are found co be excellent 

in things while they are alive, do quite periſh in death, and ſeldom are of 
any force aſterward. If the wolf eſpy us, his eyes make us dumb; the eyes of 
the Cockatrice and Baſilisk will kill us forth-right; the Sea-lamprey ſtaĩes the courſe 
of a Ship; the Strurhio-camelus can digeſt iron: but none of all the theſe being 
dead: worketh ought for when they periſn their vertues alſo periſh with them. Ther- 
fore it is a wiſe rule in natural Magick, that if a man will work any — * living 
creatures, or by any of their parts or properties, he muſt take the of them 
while they be alive; for if they die, their vertue dies alſo, For the ſoul, ſaith A/- 
bertzs,is a chief help, and ſtrikes a great ſtroke in thoſe qualities which are in livi 
creatures: ſo that they being alive, are endued with many operative verrnes , which 
their death, (eſpecially if it be natural, that their humours are quite waſted) rakes 
from them, as Phyſicians do much obſerve, Draw our a frogs tongue, cake away from 
the Ray or Fork-fiſh his dart, the eyes or ones out of any creatures head,or any ſuch 
operative thing, not after they are but while they are yet alive, and throw 
into the water again, that if ic be poſſible they may live ſtill, leſt their vertue 
decay, but rather that by their living they might quicken choſe their natural 
properties, and ſo you may work better thereby. And thus we muſt do in all 
things elſe, which I ſpare to ſpeak of any further. Sometimes yet the proper · 
ties of things are operative, yea, and * more foxcibly , after death. — 
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Wolf is hurt ſul and odious to ſheep after he is dead: for if you cover a drum with 
a wolfs skin, the ſound of it will make ſheep afraid, when molt other creatures will 
not be afraid ; nay, ſheepwill make a heavy noiſe, whereas it contrariw ile cauſeth 
ſuch clamorous creatures as hear it, to hold their peace: ſo if you cover it with a 
bears skin, che ſound thereof will make horfes run away: and if you make harp- 
firings of all their guts ſeverally, and put them together upon che inftrument, they 
will alwayes jar, and never make any conſort, The beaſt Hyæna, and the Panther, 
are naturally at variance; hence the skin of a dead Hyzna makes the Panther tun a- 
way; nay, if you hang their ſeveral} skins one againlt the other, the Panthers skin 
will loſe the hairs.So a Lions skin waſteth and eateth oui the skins of other beaſts; 
and ſo doth che wolfes skin eat up the Lambs skin. Likewile, the feathers of other 
fowles, being put among Eagles feathers, do rot and conſume of themſelves, The 
beaſt Flotus, (it may be che Aſs) and the bird Ægithus are at ſuch mortal enmity, 
that when they are dead, their blood cannot be mingled together. The Pigeon loves 
the Kafirel fo well, that ſhe Ioves the Dove-houſe much the bettet; where a dead 
Kaſtrel is. In like manner, herbs, and other ſimples, retain many operative qualities, 
even after they are dried up. Theſe things mult be well conſidered by a Magi. iar, 
leſt peradverture he be deceived in their working, 


CAP. XV. 
That all Simples are to be gotten and uſed in their certain. ſeaſons, 


Eeing all inferiours, eſpecially plants, receive their vertue from the heavens, 
Iiberclore we muſt have a ſpecial care to take them in their due ſeaſons: for as 
heaven varies the conſtitutĩons of the year, fo doth it vary plants, they being much 
nouriſhed by the temperature of the Air; and the time of the year, as Theophraſtus 
ſaich, is all in all from them. Whence that proverb was juſtly fetcht, That ic is che year, 
and not the field, which brings forth fruit. Which may be underſtood two wayes ; 
either as the vulgar ſort mean, or after a more peculiar manner. Concerning the 
vulgar underſtanding thereof, Dioſcorides ſhews,that we mult have a ſpecial care both 
to plant, and to gather all things in their right ſeaſons; for they are operative onely, 
as their ſeaſon is obſerved, but otherwiſe of no force. The time of gathering, mult 
be a calm and fair time. If we gather them either too ſoon or too late, they looſe 
their beſt vertue. Roots muſt be plucked npin the fall of the leaf, for then they are 
fulleft, both of moiſture and vertue; their force hiding ir ſelf within chem when 
their leaves fall, which laſts long in them, being at that ſeaſon gathered. Flowers 
muſt be gathered in the Spring, becauſe then they have moſt vertue : and 
Leaves muſt be gathered in the Summer, The like we mult obſerve in other things. 
Know alſo, that ſome things loſe their vertue quickly, others keep it along time, as 
experience and the rules of Phyſick teach us; that ſome things may be kept many 
years, others being long kept, are good for nothing. Whence it cometh, that many 
experiments prove falſe, becauſe that which we work by, happily hath loſt his ver- 
tue, being kept too long. But there axe certain peculiar times to gather them in 
(which the vulgar ſort obſerveth not) wherein che heavenly conſtellations beftow 
upon them {ome ſingular vertue, proceeding from the moſt excellent nature and 
quality of the ſtars: in which times if they be gathered, they are exceedingly ope- 
rative. But there can be no ſet and juſt time aſſigne d, by reaſon of the divers ſuuatĩons 
of divers places in reſpect of the Sun; for as the Sun · beams come neerer ot further 
off, ſo the earth fructiſies ſooner or latet: yet we will give ſome general obſervations. 
Roots are to be gathered berwixt the old Moon and the new; for then the moi- 
ſture is fallen into the lower parts, and char in the Evening; for then the Sun hath 
driven in the moiſtute, and by theftalk ic is conreyed down into the root, The 
time ſerves well to gather them,when their wrinkles be filled out with moiſture, and 
they chap becauſe have ſo mach jaice, as if they were about to break in pieces, 
Leaves ate then to be gathered, as ſoon as they have opened themſelves our of the 
ſprigs ; and that in the morning about Sun · rĩſing ; for then they are moilter then in 
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the evening, the Suns heat having drunk up their moiſture all day long. Flowers ate 
then to be gathered, when they begin to ſeed, while their juice 15 in them, and be- 
fore they wax limber, Stalks are then to be gathered, when the flower is wichered; 
for then eſpecially are they proficable, And ſeeds mult be then gather q, hen they 
are ſo ripe that they are ready to fall. There are ſome more peculiar obſervations. 
Hot and flender herbs ſhould be gathered when Mars and the Sun are Lords of the 
celeſtial houſes ; moiſt herbs, when the Moon is Lord; but you muff take heed that 
you gather chem not in the falling houſes thereof. Theſe things well obſetved in ga- 
thering plants, will make them very ptofitable for Phyſical uſes. 


CHnaP, XVI. 
That the Countries and places where Simples grow, are chiefly to be conſidexed, 


Md are deceived in plants, and metals, and ſuch like, becauſe they uſe them 
that come next hand, never heeding the ſituat ion of the place where they 
grow. But he that will work ſoundly, muſt well conſider, both the aſpect of the 
heavens, and the proper nature and ſituat ĩon of the place; for the place works di- 
veiſly in the plants, according to bis own divers temperatutes; and ſometimes cau- 
ſeth {ach an alteration in the vertues of them, that mary, not onely young Ma- 
gicians, but good Phyſicians and Philoſophers too, have been deceived in ſearching 
them out. Plato makes mention hereof : God (ſaith he) hath futniſhed the places of 
the earth with divers vertues, that they might have divers operations into plants and 
other things according to their kind. And ſo Porphyry ſaith, that the place is a prin- 
ciple of a generation, as a father is, Theopbraſtus would have Hemlock gathered and 
fetch d from Suſa, becauſe Thraſias was of opinion, that there it might ſafely be ta- 
ken, and in other very cold places: for whereas in Athens the juice of it is poiſon, 
odious amongſt the Athenians, becauſe it is given to kill men in common executi- 
ons; and Socrates there taking it, died preſently ; yet here ic is taken without dan+ 
ver, and beaſts feed upon ic, The herb called Bears-foot, that which grows on the 
Hill Oera and Parnaſſus, is very excellent; bur elſewhere, of ſmall force: there- 
fore Hippocrates , when he would cure Democritus, he cauſed it to be ferch'd from 
the Hills, And in Achaia, eſpecially about Cabynia, there is 2 kind of Vine, as 
Theophraſtus ſaith, the wine whereof cauſeth untimely births; and if the dogs eat 
the grapes, they will bring forth abortives: and yet in the taſte, neither the wine, 
nor the grape, differ from other wines and grapes. He ſaith alſo, that thoſe Phyfi- 
call drugs which grow in Eubca, neer unto Ege, are good; bur neer to Telethri- 
um, which is a ſhadowed and wateriſh place, they are much worſe and drier, In 
Perſia there grows a deadly ttee, whole apples are poiſon, and preſent death; there- 
fore there ir is uſed for a puniſhment : but being 2 over to the Kings into E. 
gypt, they become wholeſome apples to eat, and loſe their harmfulneſſe, as Columel- 
la writes. Dioſcorides ſaith, That the dtugs which grow in ſteep places, cold and 
dry, and open to the winde, are molt forcible z but chey that grow in dark, and 
wateriſh, and calm places, are leſſe operative. Wherefore if we find any difference 
in ſuch things, by rea ſon of the places where they grow, that they have not their 
right force, we muſt ſeek them out there where the place gives them their due 


Cray, XVII. | | 
Certain properties of Places and Fountains, which are commodious for this work, 


Des: of places, works much in che different effects of things. Fot the 
place of the waters, add allo of the earth, hath many mitaculous vertnes, 


a Magician muſt needs be well acquainted with : for oft- times we ſee , rhar fate 
things are ſtrangely operative 9 y by reaſon of the firnarion of the pe 
poſition of che Air, and the force of the dun, as it comerh nearer or farther © * 
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one ground did not differ from another, then we ſhould have odoriferous reeds, 
ruſhes, graſſe, frankincenſe, peper, and myrrh, not only in Syria and Arabia, but 
in all other Countries alſo, Likewiſe many properties are derived out of Waters 
and Fountains; which other wiſe could not be made, bur that the wateriſh humor 
in the earth, conveys his ſcent and ſuch like properties, into the root of that which 
there groweth, and ſo nouriſheth up that matter which ſprings out, avd cauſeth 
ſuch fruit as ſavours of the place, according to his own kind, Zima is a City in A- 
frica, and Iſmuc is a Town twenty miles from it: and whereas all Africk beſides, is 
a great breeder of beaſts, eſpecially of ſerpents, about that Town there breed 
none at all; nay, if any be brought thither, ic dies: and the earth of that place al- 
ſo killeth beaſts, whitherſoever it is carried, In the great Tarquine Lake of Italy, 
are ſeen Trees, ſome round, ſome triangle, as the wind moves them; but none 
four-ſquare, In the Country beyond the River Po, that part which is called Mon- 
ſerax, there is a kind of Corn called Siligo, which being thrice ſown, makes good 
bread-corn. Neer to Harpaſum a Town of Aſia, there is a huge Rock, which if you 
touch with one finger, will move; if with your whole body, it will not move. 
There are fome places of the earth that are full of great fires, as Etna in Sicily, the 
Hill Chimera in Phaſelis; the fire whereof Creſias writes,will be kindled with wa- 
ter, and quencht with earth, And inthe Country of Megalopolis, and the fields 
about Arcia, a coal falling on the earth, ſets it on fire, So in Lycia, the Hills Ephe- 
Ki being touched with a Torch, flame ont, inſomuch that the ſtones and ſands there 
do burn in the waters; wherein if a man make a gutter with a ſtaff, he ſhall ſee Ri- 
vers of fire run therein. The like things are reported of waters, For ſeeing they 
paſſe under the earth, through vgins of allum, pitch, brimſtone, and ſuch like; 
hence it is that they are ſometimes hurtful, and ſometimes wholſome for the body. 
There are alſo many kinds of water, and they have divers properties. The River 
Himera in Sicily, is divided into two parts : that which runs againſt Arna, is very 
ſweet, that which runneth through che ſalt vein, is very ſalt. In Cappadocia, berwixt 
the Cities Mazaca, and Tuava, there is a Lake, whereinto if you put reeds or timber, 
they become ſtones by little and little, and are not changed from ſtones again, nei- 
ther can any thing in that water be ever changed. In Hierapolis, beyond the River 
Mzander, there is a water that becomes gravel, ſo that they which make water- 
courſes, raiſe up whole banks thereof. The Rivers Cephiſes and Melas in Bzoria, 
if cattel drink of them, as they do continually to make them conceive, though the 
dams be whĩte, yet their young (hall be ruſſet, or dun, or coal-black. So the ſheep 
that drink of the River Peneus in Theſſaly, and Aſtax in Pontue, are thereby made 
black. Some kinds of waters alſo are deadly, which from the poilonou; juice of 
the earth become poiſonons; as the Well of Terracina called Neptunius, which kills 
as many as drink of it; and therefore in old times ic was ſtopt up. And the Lake 
Cychros in Thracia, kills all that drink of it, and all that waſh themſelves with it. In 

onacris, a Country of Arcady, there flow very cold waters out of a ſtone, which 
are called the water of Styx, which break to pieces all veſſels of filver and braffe ; 
and nothing can hold them bur a Mules hoof, wherein it was brought from Antipa- 
ter, into the Country where Alexander was, and there bis Son Jolla killed the King 
with it, In the Country about Flaſcon, the way to Campania, in the field Cornetum, 
there is a Lake wich a Well in it, wherein ſeem to lie the bones of Snakes, Lyſards, 
and other Serpents ; but when you would take them out, there is no ſuch thing, So 
there are ſome ſharp and ſowre veins of water, as Lynceſto, and Theano in Italy; 
which 1 ſought out very diligently, and found it by the way to Rome, a mile from 
Theano ; and it is exceeding good againſt the Stone. There is a Well in Paphlago- 
nia, whoſoever drinks of it, is preſently drunken. In Chios is a Well, that makes 
all that drink of it, ſottiſ and ſenſleſſe. In Suſa is a Well, whoſo drinks of ir, lo- 
ſeth his teeth. The water of Nilus is ſo fertile, that it makes the clods cf earth to 

come living creatures. In Ethiopia is a Well,which is ſo cold at noon, that you came 
not drink it ; and ſo hot at midnight, that you cannot touch ir. There are many other 
like Wells, which Ovid ſpeaks of: Amen, Well is cold all day, and warm both 
morning and evening: the waters of Athamas, ſer wood on fire, at the 2 the 
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Moon: there is a Well where the Cicones inhabit, that turneth into ſtones all that 
toucheth ir, or drinks of it; Crathis and Sybaris make hair ſhew like Amber and 
Gold; the water of Salmar, and the Ethiopian Lakes, make them mad ot in 2 
trance that drink of it; he that drinks of the Well Clirorins, never cares for wine 
after; the River Lynceſtius makes men drunken; the Lake Pheneus iv Arcady, is 
hurcful if you drink it by night; if by day, it is wholeſome, Other properties there 
are allo of places and fountains, which he that would know, may learn out of Theo- 
phraſtus, Tim ens, Poſſidonins, Hegeſias, Herodotus, Ariſtides, CMeirodorws , and the 
like, who have very diligently tought out, and regiſtred the properties of places; 
ard out of them, Pliny, Solinus , and ſuch Writets have gathered their books, 


CAP. XVIII. 
That Compounds work more forcibly ; and how to compound and mix thoſe Simples whieh 


we would uſe in our mixtures, 


Orv we will ſhew how to mix and compound many Simples together, that the 
mixture may cauſe them to be more operative, Proc/zs in his book of Sacxi- 

fice and Magick, ſaith, That the antient Prieſts were wont to mix many things toge- 
ther, becauſe they ſaw thar divers Simples had ſome property of a God in them, bur 
none of them by it ſelf ſufficient to reſemble him, Wherfore they did attract the hea- 
venly influences by compounding many things into one, whereby ir might reſemble 
that One which is above many, They made images of ſundry matters, and many o- 
dors compounded artificially into one, fo to expreſſe the effence of # God, whe 
hath in himſelf very many powers. This I thought good to alleadge, that we may 
know the Ancients were wont to uſe mixtures, that a compound might be the more 
operative, And I my ſelf have often compounded a preſervetive againſt poiſon, of 
Dragon-herbs, the Dragon-fiſh, Vipers, and the tone Ophites;- being led therein 
by the likeneſſe of things. The herb Dragon- wert, both che greater and ſmaller, 
have a ſtalk full of ſundry- coloured ſpecks:if any man eat their root, or rub his hands 
wich their leaves, the Viper cannot hurt him, The Dragon-fiſh being cut and open 
ed, and laid to the place which he hath ſtung, is — remedy againſt his ſting, 
as e/£tixs writes, The Viper it ſelf, if you flay her, and ſtrip off her cut off her 
head and tail, caſt away all her intrails,boil her like an Eele, and give her to one that 
ſhe hath bitten, to ear, it will cure him: or if you cut off her head being alive, 
and lay the part next the neck, while it is hot, upon the place which the hart bĩtten, 
ic will ſtrangely draw out the poyſon, Many ſuch compound medicines made of cret- 
cures livivg on the eirth, in the water, in the air, together wich herbs and ſtones, 
you may find molt wittily deviſed, in the books of Kirannides and Harprocration,Buc 
now we will ſhew the way and manner how to compound Simples, which che Phy- 
ficians alſo do much obſerve. Becauſe we would nor bring forth one effect only, but 
ſometimes have uſe of two or three, therefore we muſt uſe mixtures, that they may 
cauſe ſundry effects. Sometime things will not work forcibly enough, therefere to 
make the action effectual, we mult take unto us many helps. Again, ſometime they 
work too ſtrongly, and here we muſt have help to abate their force, Oft times we 
would practice upon ſome certain member, as the head, the heart, or the bladder; 
here we muſt mipgle ſome things which ate directly operative upon that part, and 
upon none elſe; whereby ir fallerh our z that ſometimes we muſt meddle contraries 
toge ther. Bur to proceed. When you would do any work, firſt conſider what ig the 
chief thing which your ſimple or compound ſhould effect; then take theę 4 
foundation of your mixture, that which gives the name to your c and R 
there be ſo much of ir, as may proportionably work your intent; for there is a juſt 
and due quantity required for their working: then put inthe other ivgredlenrs, as 
ſauce and ſeaſoning, to help the principal to work more eafily and in due time. So we 
mingle ſweer things with unſavory, and with bitter, that it may ſmell and taſſe well : 
for if we ſhould mingle onely unſayoury and bitter receits, they that we giye ic un- 
to would loath ir, and their animal ſpicics would ſo abhor ir; that though they rook 
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it, yet ĩt could not work in them. So we meddle ſoft and hard things together 
that they may go down more pleaſantly, Sometimes there is ſo little in a rece it, that 
the heat of the body waltes it before it can work; here then is requireda creates 
quantity : for, this doth not hinder the working, but gives the natural heat fe me- 
what to feed upon, that inthe mean ſpace the receit may have fit time to Werk. Ax 
for example: If we would catch birds by bringing them to fleer, here we muſt rake 
che Nut Methella, which 1s of that force, as to cauſe ſleep and heavineis of brain; 
and let this be che ground of our mixtion : thento make it more lively in works 
ing, put thereto the juice of black Poppie, and the dregs of wine: If it be too 
hard, and we would have it more liquid, that fo it may fill out the pulſe os othet 
baites Which we lay ſor them; put thereto the juice of Mandrakes, and Hemlock, 
and an Ox gall: and that it may not be bitter or unſavoury, put hony, cheeſe or 
floure amongſt it, that ſo ic may be fitter to be eaten: and when orce the bit ds hare 
taſted of ir, they lie down to ſleep on the ground, and cannot flie, but may be ta- 
ken with hands, The like muſt be obſerved in other things. 


Cu Ap. XIX. 
How to find out the juſt weight of 4 mixture. 


WI muſt alſo have a ſpecial care to know the right miniſtringof a compound, and 
Y how to find out the juſt proportion of weight therein; fer the goodneſs of the 
operation of things, conſiſts chiefly in the due proportion and meaſure of them: 
And unleſs the mixtiop be every way perfect, ir availeth little in working, Where« 
fore the Antients were wont to obſerve not only in compounds, but alſo in Simples 
due weight and meaſure ; and their experience hath left it unto us. If cher chen 
beſtoweſt thy pains in this faculty, firſt thou muſt find out the weight of a (imple 
Medicine, how much of it would ſerve ſuch a purpoſe as thou intendeſt; and to 
that, thou mult proportionably frame thy compound, obſerving a due proportion, 
both in the whole and every part thereof. Let thy chief Simple, the grourd of thy 
mixture, be half the weight, and the other ingredients altogether muſt be the other 
half, but how much of. each of theſe other ingredients , that thou mult gather by 
thy-own covjeure: So then, thy whole compound muſt be but as much as if it were 
onely afmple receir ; for we do not compound things, to make the receit grea» 
ter, either in quantity or in vertue, but only becauſe irſhould be more ſpeedy in 
operation: It muſt : Iſo be conſidered, that the weights of mixtures and medicires 
muſt vary proportionably, as the Countries and Climates vary: for this alters their 
operation, as we ſhewed before. Thou muſt therefore work adviſedly; and as ihe 
operation of the Simples altereth, ſo thou mult alter their weight, by puttirg to, 
and taking from, and wittily fittipg all things, that they may effect that which 
thou wouldeſt, This is the reaſon, why in our experiments which we have {er 
down hereafter, we have deſcribed the parts thereof by their ſeveral weichts : end 
leſt the divers names of weights ſhevld hinder thy working, we bave ved thoſe 
weights and names which Cornelius elſus uſed beſcre us: for ſo ir is fitteſt ſor al 
mens ſatis faction. 


CAP. XX. 
How to prepare Simples. 


Aving ſhewed the way how to cempound and find cut ib jrſt we icht cf cor 
compoſition, it now remains we teach bew to prepare Simples; which is a 
matter chiefly neceſſary for this work ; and greateſi skill is ſee n in it. For the c pe- 
rations of Simples, do not ſo much cor ſiſt in themſelres, as in the ter irg cf 
them; without which preparation, they work little or roibipg at all. The be 
many wayes to prepare Simples, to make them fitter ſor certain uſes, Ife melt u- 
ſnal wayes are, Steeping, Boiling, Burrinę, Pow ning, Re ſolvirg into aſhes, Dit il- 
ling, Drying, and ſuch like. To macerate or ſteep apy thirg, is to dre r ch ard to 
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ſoak it in liquor, that ic may be throughly wet both within and without, fo that the 
more ſubtit aud intimate parc of it may be drained and iqueetged our, and) 
the groſſet and earchly pare be left behind, to receive that humour in the very 
middle, which we would have in it. Boiling we then uſe, when we cannot other» 
wiſe well get out the juice of any thing: for by boiling we draw out of the centre 
into the circumference, when we cannot do it by Reeping ; though thereby the 
lighter vapours may be reſolyed. So we uſe to burn, to roſie, to pon things, that 
we may take away all their moiſture from them ; for by this means, they may che 
more eaſily be reſolved, and the ſooner converted into liquor, and the better 
mingled with other things to be put to them. So wy roſte or broil things when 0+. 
therwiſe we cannot break them, that they might become duſt; yet alwayes we 
mult take heed that we do not fo burn them, as they may loſe their ſtrængth; nor ſo 
boil things but only as they may be fitter to receive that ſubtil humor and quality, 
which we would convey into them. Diſtillatĩon of things is uſed, as well to get out 
water that may be of greater ſtrength, cherby to work more eaſily & handſomly;as ablo 
becauſe the ſlighter and more ſubtile parts of Medicines are firreſt for us, the groſ- 
ſer parts muſt be caſt away, as being an hindrance to our purpoſe: and the like we 
muſt conceive of other operations. Theſe things It fitteſt for this work, He 
that would be inſtructed more at large herein, ler him look into the books of Phy- 


ſitians. But let us now proceed to further matters. 4 
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Shewing how living Creatures of divers kinds, may 
be mingled and coupled together, that from them, new, 
and yet profitable kinds of living Creatures may 
0 5 be generated. 


The PR OEM E, 


H. wandred beyond my bounds, in the conſideratios of Cauſes and their Aldi- 
ons ; which I thought fit to make the Subject of my firſt book: it will be time to ſpeak 
of thoſe Operations, which we have of ten promiſed, that we may not too long keep off from 
them thoſe ingenious men that are very deſirous to know them, Since that we have ſaid, 
That Natural Magick is the top, and the compleat faculty or Natural Science, in han- 
dling it, we will conclude within the compaſs of this Volume, whatſoever is High, Noble, 
Choice, and Ngtable, that is diſcovered in the large field of Natural Hiftory, But that 
we may perform this, I ſhall reduce all thoſe Secrets into their proper places; and that no- 
thing may be thruſt out of its own rank, 1 ſhall follow the order of Sciences, And Iſhall 
Sina thev due Natwwat and Mathematical Sciences I ſhall begin with the N. 
tu; for I betlthat moft:conderient , that all may ariſe from thoſe things that are fim- 
ple, and not ſo laborious, to Mathematical Sciences. 1 ſhall from Animals firft proceed to 
Plants, and ſo by ſteps to Minerals, and other works of Nature. I ſhall briefly deſcribe 
Fountains,alſo whence flow Springs; and Iſhall annex thereto the Reaſons, and the Canſes ; 
that Ind uſtrious men made acquainted with this, may find out more of themſelves. And 
becauſe there are two generations of Animals and Plants, one of themſelves, the other by 
copulation : I ſhall firſt ſpeak of ſuch as are bred without copulation, and next, of ſmch as 
proceed from copulation one with another, that we may preduce new living Creatures, ſuch 
4s the former ages never ſaw, Iſhall begin therefore with Putrefaction, becauſe that is the 
principle to prod uce new Creatures; not owe} from the variety of Simples, but of mixed 
Ba, I thought fit to leave none out, though they be of ſmall account, ſince there is ne- 
thing in Nature, appear it never ſo ſmall, wherein there is not ſomething to be admrred. 


CraP, I. 
The firſt Chapter treateth of Putrefaction, and of a ſtrange manner of producing li- 


ving ¶ reatures. 


E Efore we come to ſhew that new living Creatures ate 
generated of Putrefaction, it is meet to rehearie the opini- 
ans of antient Philoſophers concerning that mmitet Wheteof 
J'thoughtwe bave ſpoken elſe where, in the deſeript ion of 
Plants, yet for the Readers caſe, we will here rehearſe ſome 
of them, to ſhew that not onely imperfeR, but perſect li- 
ving Creatures too, ate generated of Puirefaction. Perphy- 
ä 7 — that Living creatures were begotten of the bewels 

of the Earth ſoaked in water, and quickned by the heat of the Sun. Of the ſame 
mind were Archelaw the Athenian, Ana xagoras C lazomenins, and Euripides bis Sco- 
lar, Cleodermmne, and after him Theophraftu-, thought that they came of purrificd wa- 
tet 
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ter mixt with earth; and the colder and fouler the water was, the unfitter it was for 
their generation. Diodorws, and many oihzr good Philoſephers hold, that all livi 
Creatures did ariſe of putrefaQion, For whereas in the beginning of the world, 
the Heavens, and Earth, and Elements were ſetled in tbeit natural places, the earth 
being left ſlimy and ſo't in many places, and then dried and ſiricken wich the heat 
of the vun, brought forth certain tumors and ſwellings in the ſutface and uppet- 
molt parts: in theſe tumors were contained and chetiſhed many putrefaRions and 
rotten clods, covered over with certain . ſmall skins; this purified ſtuff, being 
moittened wich dew by night, and the Sun heating ic by day, after a certain ſeaſon 
became ripe ; and the skins being broken; thence iſſued all kinds of living Ctea- 
tures; whereof they chat had quickeſt heat, became birds; the earthy» ones be- 
came creeping beaſts; the wateriſh ones became fiſhes, in the Scat and they 
which were a mean, as it were, betwixt all theſe , became walking-creatures. But 
the heat of the Sun fill working upon the earth, hindered it from begetting 
and bringing forth any more ſuch creatures; but then, the creacures before-genecared 
coupled together, ind brought forth others like themſelves. Avicenniy in tbat work 
of his which he made of deluges and flouds ; holds, that aſter the greatflouds that 
drowned the Earth, thete was no mans ſeed ; but then, man, and all lieing Cres” 
tures elſe, were generated of rotten carcaſes, only by the vertue of the Sun: 
therefore he ſuppoſeth, that the womb, and ſuch needful places framed by vature, 
for the better faſhioning of the infant, are not needfull to the procreat ĩon of math 
He proves his — this, that mice, which ariſe of putrefaction, do couple 
together, and beget ſtore of young; yea, and ſerpents ate generated chiefly of 
womans hair. And in his book of living Creatures, he tels of a friend of his, 
that brought forth Scorpions after a ſtrange manner, and thoſe did beget other 
Scorpions, not ĩmpetfect, or unlike to themſelyes, bur ſuch as did alſo procreate 
others, Averrees held, that the ſtars were ſufficienc ro generate imperfeR creatures; 
as mice, bats, moules, and ſuch like, but not to generate Men, or Lions. And dai - 
1 teacheth us, that many living cteatures come of the purrified matter of 
the earth. And the Ancients fnopolng allthings to be produced our of the earth, cal- 
led ĩt the mother of all; and the Greeks called it Dimitera, Ovid bath very ele- 

y ſer down this generation of putrefaQion, under the _—_ Pjthe ; that 
the earth brought forth of its own accord, many living creatures.of — forms, 
the heat of the Sun enliving thoſe moiſtures that lay in the tumors of: the earth, like 
fertile ſeeds in the belly of their mother ; for heat and moiſture being tempered to- 
gether, cauſeth generation. So then, after the deluge , the earth being now 


moiſt, the Sun working it, divers kinds of creatures were brought forth, ſome 
lice the former, and F new ſhape. 94 
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Of certain earthly (reatures, which are generated of putrefattion. 


ow and living Creatures agree both in this, that ſome of them ate generated 
of ſeed, and ſome of them Nature brings forth of ber own accord, without 
any ſeed of the ſame kind; ſome out of purrified earth and plants, as thoſe 
Creatures that are divided between the head and the belly; ſome out of the 
dew that lies upon leaves, as Canker-worms; ſome out of the mud, as (bel- 
creatures ; and ſome our of living Creatures themſelves, and the excremencs 
of. their parts, as lice, We will onely rehearſe ſome which the Ancients have 


ſer down, char ſo we may alſo learn how to ptocreate new creatures. And firft, 
ler us ſee, how | 
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Mice are generated of putrefattion. 


Diodorus ſairh, that neer to the City Thebais in Egypt, when Nilus overflowing is 
paſt, the Sun heating the wet ground, the chaps of the earth ſend forth great ore 
of mice in many places; which aſtoniſheth men to ſee, that the fore- part of the mice 
ſhould live and be moved, whereas their hinder patts are not yet ſhapen. Pliny ſaith, 
that after the ſwaging of Nilns, there are found little mice — to be made of 
earth and water, their fore · parts living, and their hinder parts being nothing but 
earth. e/£liam ſalth, that a little rain in Egypt, engenders many mice, which be- 
ing ſcattered everywhere in their fields, eat down their corn, and devour it: And fo 
it is in Pontus; but by their prayers to God, they are conſumed, CMacrobins and 
Avicenna ay, that the mice ſo generated, do encreaſe exceedingly by coupling to- 
gether. Ariſtotle found out, that a kind of field- mice encreaſed wondetfully; fo 
that in ſome places they did ſuddenly eat up whole fields of corn: inſomuch that 
many Hasband-men appointing to reap their corn on the morrow, when they came 
with their r s, found all their corn waſted. And as theſe mice are generated 
faddeniy;ſo they are ſuddenly conſumed, in a few dayes; the reaſon whereof can- 
not be ſo well aſſigned, Pliny could not find how ic ſhould be; for neither could 
they be found dead in the fields, neither alive within the earth in the winter time, 
Diadora: and E li anus write, That theſe field mice have driven many people of Ita- 
ly our of rheir own Countrey: they deſtroyed Coſas, 2 City of Herruria : many came 
to Troas, andrhence drove the inhabitants. Theophraſtus and Varro write, That mice 
alſo made che inhabitants of the Iſlimd Gyarus to forſake their Country; and the 
like is reported of Heracles in Pontus, and of other places, Likewiſe alſo 


Frogs are wonderfully generated of rotten duſt and rain; 
for a Summer ſhowre lighting upon the purified ſands of the ſhore, and duſt of 
high-wayes, engenders frogs, e/£kaws, going from Naples in Italy, to Puceoli, ſaw 
cercain frogs, that their fore-parts moved and went upon two feet, while yet their 
binder parrs were uvfaſhioned, and drawn after like a clot of dirt: and O 
ſaith, obe parc lives, the other is earch fill : and again, mud engenders frogs thut 
ſometimes lack feet. The generation of them is ſo cake, and ſudden, that ſore 
write ic: bach rained ſrogs; 2s if they were gendred in the Air. Phylarchus in Atbe- 
nan writes ſo; and Herachdes Lembris writes, that it trained frogs about Dardany 
and Peoria, fo plemifully, that the very waycs and houſes were full of them: 
and therefore the inhabitams, though for a fe dates t the firſt they endured it, 
killing the frogs, and ſhutting up their houſes, yet afterward when: they ſaw it was 
to no purpoſe, but they could neither uſe water, nor boil meat, but frogs, would be 
init, not ſo much as tread upon the ground for them, they quite forſook their conn» 
tries, as Diodorus and Euſtathius write. The people Autharidæ in Theſprraia, were 
driven out of their Country, by certain imperfect frogs that fell from heaven. But 
it 1s a ſtrange chingthat | 
Red Toads are generated of dirt, and of womens flowers CT 
In Dariene, a Province of the new. world, the air is moſt unwholeſome, the place 
. . and full of 2 mariſhesznay, the village is it ſelf a mariſh, where 
Toads are preſently gendred of the drops wherewith they water their houſes, as 
Pater Martyr rites. A Toad is likewiſe gererated of a duck that bath lyen rorting 
under the mud, as the verſe ſhews which 1s aſcribed to the duck z When I am rocren 
in the earth, I bring forth Toads : happily becauſe they and I both, are moiſt and 
foul creatures, Neither is it hard to generate Toades of womens putrified 
flowers ; for women do breed this kind of cartel, together with their children, as 
Celins Anrelianu and Platearixa call them, frogs , toads, lyzards , and ſuch like: 
and the women of Salerivm, in times paſt, were wont to uſe the juice of 
Parſley and Leeks, at the begaang of their 2 10s and eſpecially abom the 
time of their quickenivgghereby to deſtroy this kind of vermin with them, A certain 
woman 
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woman lately marri-d, being in all mens judgement great with child, brought forth 
in Read of achild, four Creatures like to frogs, and after had her perfect health. Bar 
this was a kind of a Moon-calf. Paracelſus ſaid, that if yon cut a ſerpent in pieces, 
and hide him in a veſſel of glaſſe, under the mud, there will be gendred many 
worms, which being nouriſhed by the mud, will grow every one as big as a Serpent; 
ſo that of oue ſerpent may be an hundred generated: and the like he holds of other 
creatures, I will not gainſay it, bur only thus, that they do nor gender the ſame ſer- 
pents, And ſo, he ſaith, you may make them of a womans flowers; and ſo, he faith, 
you may generate a Baſilisk, that all ſhall die which look upon him: but this is 
a ſtark lie. It is evident alſo, chat 


Serpents may be generated of mans marrow, of the hairs of a menſiruans woman, 
and of a horſe- tail, or mane, : 


We read, that in Hungary, by the River Theiſa, Serpents and Lyzards did breed in 
mens bodies, ſo that three thouſand men died of it. Pliny writes, that about the be- 
ginning of the wars againſt the Marfi, a maid-ſeryane brought forth a ſerpet. Avi- 
cennalin bis book of deluges, writes, that ſerpents ate vendred of womens hairs e- 
ſpecially, becauſe they are naturally moiſter and longer then mens. We have expe» 
— alſo, that the hairs of a horſes mane laid in the waters, will become, ſer- 
penis: and our friends have tried the fame, No man denies but that ferpenics 
are eaſily gendred of mans fleſh, eſpecially of his marrow. lam (ich, that 
a dead mans back-marrow being pmrified , becomes # ſerpent : and ſo of the 
meckeft living Creature ariſes che moſt ſavage: and thit evil mens back-bones 
do breed ſuch monſters after death; Ovid ſhews, that many hold it for a tturk, 
Pliny received it of many repores, that Snakes gendredt of the mitt of ment 
becks. Writers alſo , CE ITY 


How a Scorpion may be generated of Bast. 


Florentine; the Grecian ſaith, That Baſil chewed and laid in the dun, will . 
ſetpents. Pliny addeth ; that if you rab it, ad cover it wich 4 ſtene, it will be⸗ 
come a Scorpion :; and if you chew ix, and lay ix in the Sun, it will bring forth wortny. 
And ſome ſay, that if you ſtamp a handful of Baſil, together with ren-Crabs or Cres 
viſes, all the Scorpions therenbouts will come unto it. Avitenns tells of 2 * 
kind of producing a Scorpion ; but Ga denies it to be true. But 2 f 

Crab-fiſh is ſt y turned imo a Scorpion: Plixy faith, that while the Sun is in the 
ſign Cancer, if the bodies of thoſe fiſhes lie dead upon the Land, they wil'be turned 
into Scorpions. Ovid ſaith, if you take of the Cribs arms, and hide the reſt in the 

ground, it Will be Scorpion. There is alſo a | « 


Creature that lives but one day, bred in vinrger ; 


as lian writes; and it is called Ephemerus, becanſe it lives but one day: ir ts 
gendred of the dregs of ſowre wine ; and as ſoon as the veſſel is oper), that ir comes 
into the light, preſently it dies, The River Hippanic, about the ſolltirial daies, yields 
certain little husks, whence iffue forth certain foored birds, which live and flie 
about till noon, but pine away as the Sun draws downward, and die at the Sun-ſer- 
© > 197 Oye one day, they ate cilled Flemerobion, 2 dilies- 


Pyvigenes be generated in the fire ; ee 
Certain little flying beaſts, ſo called, becauſe they live and are nouriſhed in the fire ; 
and yet they flienp and down in the Air; This ij firange but hae is more ficangh, 
that 35 ow ag eer they come orf the fut, inco any cold ir preſealy they die, 


Salamander 
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Salamander is gendred of the water; 


for the Salamander ic ſelf genders nothing, neither is there any male or female 
amovelt chem, nor yet amongſt Eeels, nor any kind elſe; which doth not generate 


of rhemſclves eicher egge or young, as Pim noteth. But now we will ſpeak of a 
molt excellent generation, namely, how 


Bees are generated of an Ox. 


lian writes, That Oxen are commodions many wayes; amongſt the reſt, this 
is one excellent commodity, that being dead, there may be generated of them a 
very profitable kind of Creatvers, namely Bees. Ovid faith ir, that as all puttified 
bodies are turned into ſome ſmall living Creatuers, ſo Oxen purrified do generate 
Bees, Florentinus the Grecian ſaith, that J«bas King of Africa, taught how to make 
Bees in a wooden Ark, Democritns and Varro ſhew a cruel manner of making Bees 
in a houſe : but ir isa very ready way, Chuſe a houſe ten cubits high, and ien cu - 
bits broad, ſquare every way : but let there be but one entrance into it, and four 
windows, on each fide one. Put in this room an Ox, about to or three years old; 
Jer him be fat and fleſhy: then ſet to him a company of luſty fellows, to beat him 
Jo cruelly, that they kill him with their cudgels, and break his bones withal : but 
they muſt take 2 heed that they draw no blood of him, neither muſt they 
ſtrike bim roo fiercely at the firſt : After this, ſtop up all the _ of rhe Ox, his 
noſtrils, eyes, mouth, and neceſſary places of evacuation, with fine linen clouts 
beſmeared with pitch: Then caſt a great deal of honey under him, being laid with 
his face upwards, and let them all go forth, and daube up the door and the windows 
with thick lome, ſo that no wind, nor Air can get in. Three weeks after, open 
the room, and let the light and the Air come in, except there where the wind 
would blow in too violently. And when you ſee that the matter is through cold, 
and hath taken air enough, then ſhut up the door and windows as before. About 
eleven daies after open ic again, and you ſhall find the room full of Bees clotted to- 
„and nothing of the Ox remaining, beſide the horns, the bones and the 

Fair. They ſay thar che ings of the companies are generated of the brain, the o- 
ther of the fleſh, but the chief Kings of all, of the marrow ; yet thoſe that come 
of tlie brain, are moſt of them — bandſomer , and better · coloured then the 
reſt. When you open the room firit, you ſhall find the fleſh turned into ſmall, white, 
and un creatures, all of the ſame ſhape, but as yer only growing, and not 
"moving. Afterward; at the ſecond opening, you may fee their wings grown, the 
8 _ colour of Bees in them, and how they fir about their Kings, and flutter about, 
eſpecially toward the windows, where they would enjoy their defired light, But 
it is beſt to let them light by the windows every other day. This ſame iment, 
Virgil bath very elegantly ſet down in the ſame manner. Now as che beſt kind of 


Bees are generated of a young Ox, ſoa more baſe kind of them is brought forth 


of the dead fleſh of baſer creatures; «/Elianws ſaith, 
— — That Waſpes are generated of an Horſe 


when his PRI, ified, che marrow of him brings forth Waſpes ; a ſwift kind 

of fowl, from a ſwift kind of beaſt, Ovid ſaith, that Hornets are thence generated; 
and J/odore derives crabronem 4 cabo, id eft caballo,a hornet of a horſe, becauſe they 
are brought forth of horſes. Pliny and Virgil ſay, that waſpes and hotnets both, axe 
generated of the fleſh of dead horſes, In like manner | 
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28 Iſodore aſſitmeth: and the Drone is called Fucus quaſs Fagos, becauſe he cars 


that which he never laboured for. But ethers hold that Locuſts, and not Drones, are 
generated of Mules fleth, So alſo, of the baſeſt beali comerk the baſeſt fow! : 


The Beetle is generated of the eAſs, 


as Pliny writes, 1/odore ſaith, they come of ſwift dogs: «/£l;anw ſaith, they have 
no female, but lay cheir ſeed in a clot of earth for 28 dayes, and then bring forth 
young out of it, 


Cana Þ, III. 
Of certain Birds, which are generated of the Putrefaction of Plants. 


laws Magnus, in the deſcription of the North- countries of Europe, reports, that 

about Scotland, there be certain birds generatedof the fruit of a Tree. Munſter 
faith, there be certain Trees which bring forth a fruic covered over with leaves; 
which, if it fall into the watenunder ut, at the right ſeaſon, it lives, and 
a quick bird, which is called Aw eres. Neither is this any new tale y for the 
ancient Coſmographers, eſpecially Saxo Grammaticus mentions the ſame Tree. Late 
Writers report, That not onely in Scotland, but in the River of Thames alſo by 
London, there is a kind of Shel-fiſh ina two - leaved ſhell, that hath a foot full of 
plaics and wrinkles : theſe fiſh are little, round, and outwardly white, ſmooth and 
brittle ſhelled, like an Almond ſhell, ; inwardly they are great bellied, bred as ic 
were of moſs and mud: they commonly ſtick on che keel of fome old Ship, where 
they hang together like Muſhrome- talks, as if they were thereby nouriſhed. Some 
ſay, they come of worms, ſome of the bougbs and of Trees which fall in- 
to the dea ; if any of theſe be caſt upon ſhore, they die z hut they which ate ſwal- 
lowed ſtill into the Sea, Weng out of their ſnell, and grow to be ducks or ſuch 
like birds. Geſver ſaich, that in the Iſlands Hebrides, the lame 


Birdt are generated of purified wood, 


If you caſt wood into the Sea,firk after a while there will certain worms breed in ir, 
which by lictle and little become like ducks, in the head, feet, wings and feathers ; 
and at length grow to be as big as Geeſe: and when they are come to their fall 

h, they flie about in the Air, as other birds do. As ſoon as the wood begins 
—— there appears a great many Wormes, ſome u others be- 
ing in ſome parts perfect, ſome having feathers, and ſome uche. Parace/ſus ſaith; As 
the yelk and white of an egge, becomes a chick by the heat of an Hen; ſo a bird 
burnt to aſhes, and ſhur up in a veſſel of glaſs, and fo laid under the mixen, will 
become a ſlimy humour; and then, if ic be laid under a Hen, is enlived by her 
hear, and reitored to her ſelf like a Pharois, Ficinu teporteth, and he had ir out of 
Albertus, That there is a certain bird, much like a Black- bird, which is generated of 
the putrefaction of Sage z which receives her life and quickning from the general 
life of the whole world, | 


CHAP, IV. 
Of Certain fiſhes which are generated of putrifation. 


Hs fiſt ſpoken of earthly Creatures, and then of Fowles; now we will 
ſpeak of Filhes ſo generated. And firſt how 


\ 


Eeles are generated. 


Amongſt chemchere is neicher male or female, not egges, nor any copulation ; __ 
| r 
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cher was there ever ſeen in any of them, any paſſage fit to be a womb. They have bred 
ott-rimes in certain muddy pools, even after all the water and mud hath been cone ; 
only by rain water: neither indeed do they ever breed wilhout rain, though they 
have never fo much water other wiſe; tot it ĩs the tain, both that begets and nou- 
riſhes them, as Ariſtetle writes, They are alſo generated of puttified things. Ex- 
perience hath proved, that a dead horſe thrown into a ſtanding pool, hath brought 
forth great ſtore of Eeles; and the like bach been done by the carcaſes of other 
creatures. Ariſtotle \aith, they are generated of the garbage of the earth, which he 
ſaich, ariſeth in the Sea, in, Rivers,ard in pools,by reaſon chiefly of purretaRiop;bur 
it ariles in the Sea by reaſon of reeds ; in Pools and Rivers, ir ariſes by the banłs- 
fide, forthere the heat is more forcible to cauſe pu:refaFion, And a friend of mine 
filled certain wooden veſſels with water, and Reeds, and ſome other water-herbs, 
and ſer them in the of en Ait, having fift covered them with a weighty ſtone, and ſo 
in ſhort rime generated Eeles, Such is the generation of 


Growndlings ont of fome and froth, 


which fiſh che Greeks call Aphya, becauſe rain breeds it. Many of them breed of 
thefome that riſes out of the ſandy chanel, that till goes and comes at all times, 
till at laſt it is diflolved ; ſo that this kind of fiſn breeds all times of the year, in ſha- 
dowy and warm places, when the ſoyl is heated; as in Attica, neet to Salamnis, 
and in Marathon, where Themiſtocles got his famous victory, In ſome places, this 
fiſh breeds of fome by the help of the rain; and ſwims on the top of the water in 
che fome, as you ſee little wormes creep on the top of nnd, Aibenaus faith, This 
fiſh is conſecrared ro Venus, becauſe ſhe alſo comes of the froth of che Sea,whence 
ſhe is called Aphrodites, e/£/;anws ſaith, Theſe fiſhes neither do beget, nor are be- 
gotten, but only come of mud: for when dirt is clotted rogether in the Sea, ic 
waxes very black and ſlimy, and then receives heat and life aſtet a wonderful man- 
ner, and ſo is changed into very many living Creatures, and namely into Ground - 
lings. When the waves are too boiſttous for bim, he hides himſelſ in the clift of ſome 
rock; neither doth he need any food, And Oppianu makes the very ſame deſcri- 
ption of them, and of their generation. There is a kind of theſe fiſhes, called a 
Muller-Groundling, which is generated of mud and of ſand, as hath been tried 
in many mariſh places, amongſt the reſt in Gindus ; where in the Dog-daies, the 
Lakes ' her dried up, ſo that the mud was hard; as ſoon as ever they began to be 
full of rain-water again, were generated little fiſhes, a kind of Mallets, about 
the bigneſs of little Cackrels, which had neither ſeed nor egge in them. And in 
ſome parts of Afia, at the mouth of the Rivers into the Sea, ſome of a bieger lize are 
generated. And as the Mullet-groundl ing comes of mud, or of a ſandy lome, as 
Ariſtotle writes; ſo it is to be thought, that the Cackrel · groundling comes thereot 
alſo. It ſeems too, that 


A (arpe is generated of putreſattion, 


Eſpecially of rhe purrified mud of ſu eet water: for it is experienced, that in cer- 
tain Lakes, compaſſed about with Hills, where there is no Well, nor River,co moiſten 
ic, but only the rain, after ſome few ſhowers, there hath been great ſtore of fiſh, 
eſpecially Carps: but there are ſome of this kind generated by copulation, There 
are alſo in certain particular Lakes, particular kinds of fiſhes, as in te Lemane, and 
the Benacian Lakes, there be divers kind of Carpes, and other ſuch fiſhes. Likewiſe 
there are certain 


— 


Earthly fiſhes generated of putre faction. 


Plin reports, that in Paphlagonia, they dig out of deep ditches, certain earthly 
s very good to be eaten; and it is ſo in places where there is po handing wa- 

ier; and he wonders that they ſhonld be generated without copulation : but We 
| 7 
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der may | 
ti and others have preſcribed, that this kind of genermion may be more cafily 
N H wrought, 
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ly ic is by vertue of ſome moiſture, which he aſctibes to the Wells, becauſe in ſome, 
of chem fiſhes are found, Likewiſe 


Shel-fiſh are generated of the frathy mud, 


or elſe meerly of the ſalr-water; for they have reicher ſeed, not male, nor female; 
che hardneſſe and cloſeneſſe of their ſhels, hindering all things from touching or rub- 
bing theic inward parts, which might be fit for generation. Ariſtotle ſaith, they 
breed all of themſelves; which appears by this, that oft-rimes they breed in Ships, 
of a forthy mud puttified: and in many places, where no ſuch thing was before,many 
ſhel-fiſhes have bred, when once the place wazed muddy, for lack of moifture. And 
that tbeſe fiſhes'emic no ſeed or generative mattet, ic appears, becauſe that hen the 
men of Chios had brought out of Lesbos many Oyſters, and caſt them into Lakes 
neet the Sea, there were found no more then were caſt in; onely they were ſome- 
what greater. So then Oyſters are generated in the Sea, in Rivers and in Lakes, and 
therefore are called Limnoſtrea, becanſe they breed in muddy places. | 

wrices alſo, that they have neither male nor female, bur are generated of themſelves 
and their own accord, without the help of any copulation, So the fiſh called Oyri- 
ca, and the Purple, and Muſcles, and Scallops, and Perwinkles, and Limpins, and 
all Shel-fiſh are generated of mud: for they cannot couple 1 but live only 
as plants live, And look how the mud differs, ſo doth it bring forth different 
kinds of fiſhes : durty mud genders Oyſters, ſandy mud Perwinkles, the mud in the 
Rocks breedeth Holoturia, Lepades, and ſuch-like. Limpins, as experience bach 
ſhewed, have bred of rotten hedges made to fiſh by; and as ſoon as the hedges were 
gone, there have been fonnd no more Limpins. | 


+ 


Cray, V. * 


That new kinds of living Creatures may be generated of diver brafts, by carnal 
copulation. f 


E have ſhewed char living Creatures are generated of putrefactĩon: nom . , 


ſhew, that ſundry kinds of beaſts coupling together, may bring forth new ki 
of Creatures, and theſe alſo may bring forth others; fo that infinite N 
be daily gendred: for whereas Ariſtotle ſairh, that Africk alwayes brings forth ſome 


— — . — _ quarrers —— , where the 
and there partly ,and partly by conſiraint, coupled together, 
divers monſtrous Creatures. The Antients have ſet down many ſuch generations, 
and ſome are lately deviſed, or found out by chance; and what may be hereafter, let 
men of learning judge, Neither let the opinions of ſome Philoſophers ſtay us, which 
hold that of two kinds divers in nature, a third cannot be made, unlike to either 
of the parents; and that ſome Creatures do not gender at all, as Mules do not: for 
we ſee, that, contrary to the firſt of theſe their poſitions, Creatures are gene- 
rated of kinds divers in nature, and of theſe are — bo | 
conſervation of this new kind; as hath been tried in many Villages, hat divers kinds 
coupling together, have brought forth other new kinds, differing from their 
nĩtors every day more and more, as they multiply their ations, till at 
— — — 1 rk 1 — 
not t one example es not gen 5 i 
carne courſe —— __—_ perm or ——— bave divers 
$ in Phyſick, and in Domeſti airs, and in hunting: for hereby many proper - 
ties are conveyed into many Creatures. Firſt, we will rehearſe thoſe experiment 


new thing ; the reaſon thereof is this, becauſe the Councry being in Roe men | 


which the Antĩenes have deſcribed, and then thoſe which new Writers have recot · 


ded, and onr ſelves have ſeen in diyers Countries And by this, the ingenions Rea- 
find ont others. Bur firſt I will relate certain ions, which Arife- 
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wrought, Firſt, the creatures thus coupled, muſt be of an equal pitch; for if there 
be great oddes in their bigneſſe, they cannot couple: a dog and a wolf, a Lion 
and a Panther, an Aſſe and a Horſe, a Partridge and a Hen, are of one bigneſſe, and 
therefore may couple together; but a Horſe and a Dog, or a Mare and an Elephant, 
or a Hen and a Sparrow cannot,Secondly, they malt have one and the ſame ſpace to 
bring forch in : for if one of them bring forth in twelve moneths, and the other 
in fix, then the young will be ripe by one fide, when it is but half ripe by the other, 
A dog mult haye two moneths, and a horſe mult have twelve: and the Philoſopber 
ith, no creature can be born, except he have his full time. So then a dog cannot 
be born of a map, nor 2 Horie of an Elephant, becauſe they differ in the time of 
their bearing. Again, the creatures which we would chus couple, muſt be one as 
luſtful as the other : for a chaſte creature, that uſeth coĩtion but once a year, if he 
have not his female at that time, he loſeth his appetite before he can fancy any other 
mate : but choſe which are full of luſt, will eagerly couple with another kind as well 
as their o]. Among four-foored beafts,a dog, a goar, a ſwine, an aſs, be moſt la- 
ſcivious; among birds, partridges, quailes, doves, ſparrows. Moreover, they mult be 
coupled at ſuch a time as is fit for generation : for. Nature hath preſctibed certain 
times and ages fir for that work, The common time, is the Spring; for then almoſt 
all Creatures are prone to luft, The ages of them muſt likewiſe be fit: for the ge- 
nerative power comes to creatures, at a ſer age. Neither of them mult be batten, nor 
weak, nor too young; for then their ſeed is unſit for generation: but both ot them, 
if ĩt may be, in the prime of their beſt age and ſtrength. If any creatures want appe - 
rice thereunto, there be many ſligbts, whereby we may "1 


Make them eager in luſt. 


And if the female do caſt out the ſeed, there be means to make her hold in it. Pro- 
vokements to IM there are mary, ſet down by Writers, and ſome uſual with us. - 
liam writes, that keepers of ſheep, and goats, and Mares, do beſmear their hands 
with ſalt and nirre, and then rub the generative parts of them in the time of their 
coition, for their more luſiful and eager performance of that action. Others be- 
ſmear them with pepper, others with nettles ſeed, others with myrrh and nicre ; all 
of them kindle the appetite of the female, being well rubbed therewith, and make 
her Rand to her male. The He-goats, if you beimear their chin, and their noſtrels 
with ſweet oiĩntment, are thereby much enclined to luſt gavd contrariwile, if yon tic 
a ehred-abour the middle of their tail, they are nothing fo eager of copulation, 40. 
— that if yon wipe off ſome nature or ſeed of a mare, and therewith 

r the noſtrils of a Stallion horſe, it will make him very lafiful. Dydimes ſaith, 
that if Rams, or any other beaſts, feed upon the herb Milk-wort, ihey will become 
both eager to luſt, and ſtronger forthe act of copulation. Pliny ſheweth, that Onions 
encreaſe defire of copulation in beats, as the herb Rotcher doth in men. The She- 
aſs, holds the ſeed within her the better, if preſently after copulation ſhe be well 
beaten,» and her genitories beſprinkled with cold water, io make her run after ir. 
Many ſuch helps are recorded by choſe who have wrixten the hiſtories of living 
creatures. 


351 mt Hir ; Cu ATP. VI. = 
How there may be Dogs of great courage, and divers rare properties, yinerated of divers 
e Beaſts, | Tun 


fs 


Wil firſt ſpeak of Dogs, as being a moſt familiar cremure with us, and fairing 

uch many beaſts, in bigneſſe, in like time of breeding andbefides, being al- 
wayes ready for copulation,and very lecherous, oft times coupling wich beafis of 0 
fas divers ſo changer his ſhape and faſhion, leavert'/ this bad quativies of 
his v Mud und is made fitter to huur, ro keep any thing from ſpoll;to play or make 
ſporr, and for divers other uſes. And firſt, how | LE 4 + 
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A firong Indian-do may be generated of a Tygre. 


This is called by ſome, a Maſtive ; by others a Warrior, or a Hircan-Dog. Ariſtotle 
calls them Indian-dogs, and laith, they are generated of a Dog and a Tygre ;- and 
eliewhere, of a dog and another wilde beait, but he names ic not, Pliny writes, 
that the Indians intending to generate dogs of Tygres , tie the She-tygres in the 
woods about tutting time; and dogs coupling with chem engender young: but the 
firſt and ſecond births they care not for, as being too fierce; but the third they 


bring up, as being milder and fitter for their uſes. ¶Æliam relates the ſtory of this 


kind of Dogs, our of Iadian Writers: that the ſtouteſt Bitches, and ſuch as are 
{wifreſt to run, and beſt to hunt, are by the ſhepherds tied to certain Trees within 
the Tygres walk: as ſoon as the Tyeres light upon them, if they have not before 
met with their prey, they devour them; but if they be full of meat, and hot io luſt, 
then chey couple with the Bitches; and ſo genetate, not a Tygre,but a dog, their ſeed 
degenetating into the mothers kind, And theſe dogs thus gendred, ſcorn to hunt 
a Boar, ot an Hart; but a Lion they will ſer gallantly upon. A Noble man of In- 
dia made trial of the valor of theſe dogs, before Alexander the Great, on this 
manner: firſt, he ſer an Hart before him; but the Dog ſcorning the Hart, ſtir- 
red not at him; next, a Boaz, but neither ſtirred he at the Boar; after that a Bear, 
but he {corned the Beat too: laſt of all, a Lion; then the Dog ſee ing that he had an 
even match in hand, roſe up very furiouſly, and run upon the Lion, and took him 
by the throat, and ſtifled bim. Then the Indian that ſhewed this ſport, and knew 
well this Dogs valour, firſt cut off his tail; but the Dog cared nor ſor his tail, in 
compariſon of the Lion which he had in his mouth: next, he cut off one of his 
legs; but the Dog held faſt his hold ſtill, as if it had been none of his : after 
that, he cauſed another of his legs to be broken; but the Dog ill kept his hold: 
after that, his third leg, and yet ſtill he kept his hold: after that, his fourth leg, and 
t the Dog was ſtill as fierce upon the Lion, as at the fitſt: Nay, when laſt of all 
25 head was cut off from his body yet ſtill ic ſtuck faſt by the teeth in the ſame place, 
' where he rook his firſt hold. Alexander ſeeing this, was much grieved for the 
Dogs death, and greatly amazed at his valonr, that he would rather ſuffer his life, 
then his courage to be taken from him, The Indian perceiving that, gave to Alex- 
avdgr four ſuch Dogs; and he received them as a great Preſent, and accepted chem 
lady and thankfully : and moreover, rewarded the Indian that gave them,- with 
a princely recompence. This ſame ftory Philes alſo writes, But Diotdorus Sicwlus 
and Strabo, ſay that Sopithes a King, gave Alexander an bundred and fifty of theſe 
Dogs, all very huge and ſtrong, and uſually coupling with Tygres. And Pollux 
writes the ſame, And Plutarꝭ deſcribes the Indian- dog, and his fight before Alex- 
ander, 2s jt is before related: Pliny Writes, that the King of Albania gave Aleran- 
Air a great Dog, where with he was much delighted : bur when he brought the Dog, 
©Grit Bears, them Boars, and then Deer, and ſaw he would not touch them; being 
much offended that ſo great a body ſhould have ſo little courage, he cauſed bim to 
be killed. The King that gave him, hearing this, ſent him another, and wirhal char- 
ged the Meſſenger, that he ſhould not be tryed in ſmall marches, but either with a 
Lion or an Elephant, So then, Alexander cauſed a Lion to be ſer before him, and 
preſencly the Dog killed him? afterward tie tried him with an Elephant; and the 
Dog briſtſed and birked at him} and affaulted him ſo artificially every way, till the 
Elepus was giddy wich turning about, and ſo fell down and was killed. Gratis 
writes rhis kind of dogs, thus getierated of a Birch and a Tygre, Thete is alſo 
another kind of Dogs 1 LE 
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0 Generated of 4 Lion. 


And theſe are ſtrong Dogs, and good Hunters. Pollux ſaich, that Arcadian Dogs 
firſt came of a Dog and a Lion, and are called Lion-dogs, And Cælis writes the 
ſame: and Omi commends the Arcadian Dogs, and thoſe of Tegea, which is a 
Town of Acadia, This is alſo 


A ſtrong and ſwiſt Dog, gendred of a kind of Wolf called Thes, 


which, as Ariſtotle writes , is in all his entrails like a Wolfs; and is a ſtrong 
beaſt, ſwift, and is wont to encounter the Lion. Pliay ſaith, it is a kind of Wolf; 
Heſjchins ſaith, it is like a Wolf; Horodorwe, that it is gendred in Africa: Selinws 
calls them Ethiopian Wolves : Neerchus calls theſe beaſts Tygres, and faith there be 
— = Cog 5 _ — * dogs generated of theſe Thoes, 
are t to hunt; calls them half- ſavage, as coming of a tame Dog, 
and a ſavage kind of Wolf. There is alſo a 22 _ 


Dog called Crocuta, gendred of a Dog and a Hol. 


Pliny faith, that theſe Dogs break all things with their teeth, and preſently devour 
them. As the Indians join Tygres, ſo do the Gaules joĩn Wolves and Dogs together; 
every berd of Wolves there, hath a Dog for their Ring-leader. In the Gm 
of Cyrene in Libya, Wolves do couple with Dogs, as Ariſtetle and Pollux write, 
Galexin his book concerning the uſe of Parts, writes, that a Bitch may conceive by 
2 He-wolf, and ſo the She-wolf by a Dog, and retain each others ſeed, and ripen ic 
tothe bringing forth of both kinds, Diadorus ſaich, that the dog which che Ethiopi- 
an calls Crocuta, is a compound of the Nature of a Dog and a Wolf. When W. 
was hunting, one of his d geg purſued aſbe-wolf, and overtaking her, 
to line ber, changing bis flerceneſſe into lui. Allertus fairb, that the grear 
Dog called a Maſtive, is gendred of a Dog anda Wolf. I my ſelf ſaw at Rome, a 
dog of a wolf; ud at Naples, # he-mol of dep. Ovid ity th 
_ 22 — 9 a Wolf; and Onie ond Frei 7 the 
i ich, as pedore mtites, are | wolves and da j 
capri Cale callatheſe dogs. Chaomides 3 being gendred af a kind of we 
d Chaos, as ſome ſuppoſe, Mhence they have chat name, Bur if we would ge- 
pecace miſt dogs, as Grey-hounds, we mult join dogs wich ſome {wife beaſts, As, 
couple dogs and foxes together, and they will | 


Gender ſwift Dogs, called Lacodemenian Deg, 


couple together though ol 
they be of a divers kind; lo that their nature do nat much di ane a 


like ey 


as is is 


interchangeable generations, they take after the dam, low the kind af the 
female, Pellux fgich, Theſe ate called Alopecida , for as Xenothan allo 
writes of chem, and makes them to be hunting dogs 3 end ſurely the bet... apd 
ſwiſteſt hunting dogs, as Grey-bounds, ate and ſharp-ſnowed,.. 48 


foxes are. Hebie and Varina call them Dog-foxes. But now, if we would cue 
rate a kind of | h e 
Swift Dogs, and ſtrong withal, 


we muſt make a medley of ſnndry kinds of dogs together; as a Mabive and a Grey - 
hound gender a ſw ift and withal a 1 0 dog, 28s Ariſtotle writes: ot elſe e a dog 


wich a wolf, or with a Lion ; for both theſe mixtions have Hunt: · nen deviſed; the 
c former 
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former, to amend certain natural defects in pne kind; and the latter, to make their 
ay Rronger for the game, and craſtier to eſpie and rake advanrages;as commonly, to- 
gether wich the properties of the body, the qualities of the mindare derived into the 
young ones. Ovid mentions ſuch mungrels amongſt dans dogs: and Oppianus 
in his book of Hunting, counſels to join in the Spting- time, divers dogs together, if 
we defire ro have any excellent parts in any zi as the of Elis, with them of Arca» 
dia ; the dogs of Crete, with chem of Pannonia; Thracians, with them of Curia; 
Lacedzmonians, with them of Tuſcia ; and Sarmatian dogs, with Spaniſh dogs, Thus 
we ſee, how to generate a dog as ftomackful as a Lion, as fierce as a Tygre, as craf- 
ty 252 fox, as ſported as a Leopard, and as ravenous as a Wolf, 


CuaP, VII. 
How to generate pretty little dog to play with, 


= 


Ecauſe a dog is ſuch a familiar creature with man, therefore we will ſhew 
how to generate and bring up a little dog, and one that will be play-full, Firſt 
of the generation 


Of luth Dogs. 


In times paſt, women were wont to eſteem litt le dogs in great price, eſpecially ſuch 
—— why ſuuate in the Adriatical Sea, neer to Raguſins, Cat- 
limachn: terms them Melicesn dogs. And Ariete iv his Problems, ſhews ibe 
manner of their generation ; where he queſtienetibh, Why among living creatures 
of rhe ſame kind, ſome have greater 


{ma let pitch, no 
4 little head, a (mall 


neck, with long 


52 
lour white ; and ſome of them are ſhagged all over. Theſe 


Dog that wil ds tricks a feats, "2 
will mak of himſcF, and! und down, and bark ſoft 
wichone birk _ ſtand upo ey 4 hs by holding forth og 

will Ferch and n 4nd com- 
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| Cu a Þ, VIII, 
Ho to amend the deſects and lacks that are in dogs, by other means, 


W E may alſo ſupply the lacks that are in dogs, by other means, and teach them 
ne qualities, even by their food and nouriſhment: for we have ſhewed oft- 


times, that qualities are drawn in together with the milk and nouriſhment where- 
by we live. ¶ vlumella ſne us how 


to make Dogs ſtrong and ſwift : 


If yon would have them full of ſtout ſpirits, you muſt ſuffer them to ſuck the breaſts 
of ſome other beaſts ; for alwayes the milk, and the ſpirits of the nurſe, are much 
available , both for che quality of rhe body, andthe qualities of the ſoul, Oppia- 
nus bids us to keep hunting dogs from ſucking any ordinary Bitches, or Goats, or 
Sheep; for this, ſaith he, will make them too lazy and weak; bur they muſt ſuck a 
tame Lioneſſe, or Hart, or Doe, or Wolf; for ſo they will become ſwift and firong, 
like to their purſes that give them ſuck. And e/£/;iamm gives the very ſame precept, 
in the very ſame words: for, ſaith he, when they ſhall remember that they had ſuch 
ſtrong and ſwift nurſes, nature will make them aſhamed not to reſemble their quali- 
ties. Pollax ſaith,thar for a while, che Dams milk is fitteſt meat for whelps;buitafrer, 
let them lap the blood of thoſe beaſts which dogs have caught, that by little and 
little they may be acquainted with the ſweetneſſe of hunting. ( tea in his book 
of Indian matters, writes, that the people called Cynamolgi, do nouriſh and feed 
many dogs with Bulls blood, which afterward being let looſe at the Bulls of India, 
overcome them and kill them, though they be never ſo fierce: and the people 
themſelves milk their Bitches, and drink ir, as we drink Goars or Sheeps milk, as 
e/Elianu reports: and Solinus writes, that this is ſappoſed ro make that people 
flap-mouthed, and to grin like dogs, We may alſo make 6 


an Aſs become conragions, 


if we take him as ſoon as he is brought forth into the world, and put him to i Mare 
in the dark, that ſhe may not diſcern him; for her own Colt being privily taken 
from her, ſhe will giveſackco the Aſſe as to her own foale: and when ſhe hath 
done thus for the ſpace of ten daies, ſhe will give him ſuck alwayes after wil- 
lingly, though ſhe know him to be none of hers, Thus ſhall he be larger, and ber- 
tex every way. ig TIER 


| OE CraP, IX. | (iel of 
TI” . How to bring forth divers kinds of Mules. © 1 22 
| I EIT ; ot t A191 & 
WE will ſpeak of the commixtion of Aſſes, Horſes, and ſuch hike: though it bea 
known mutter, yer it may be we ſhall adde ſomething which ;ony;delighe the 
Reader. e/£/ianx writes out of Democritus, that Mules are not Natures work, but 
a kind of theft and adultery deviſed by man: fitſt cmmitted by an Aſſe of Media, 
that by force covered a Mare, and by chance got her with foal ; which violence men 
learned of- him, and 3frer chat made a cuſtom of it. Hamers Schbligh! aich 
Mules were firſt deviſed by the Venetians, City of Paphlagonis. Ic: i N 
Jeneſs Chap. 3 ö. 1. 24. tat Anal, Eſau i kinſman, feeding bis faibers Aſſe v ii & 
ilder 0 le, found cht Mules, No 1 5/1 
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They have no root in their own kind, but are graffed as it were, and doub cha 
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ing grown in years, are very ſtrong and lufitul, and ſo oſt· times meeting wich 
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ded, ts Varro ſaich. If ydu wonld have a Girong and a big Male, you mult chuſe 2 
Mare of the largeit afſize,and well-knit joints, not regarding her (witueſlcy. but her 
ſtrength. Bur there is another kind of mule called Hinnua, that cometh 


of a Horſe and a She-aſs. 


But here ſpecial choice muſt be made of the Aſſe, that ſhe be of the largeſt affize, 
ſtrongly jointed,and able ro endure any labour, and of good qualities alſo;for howſo» 
ever it is the dire that gives the name to the young one, and it is called Hinnus, of che 
Horſe; yet ĩt grows altogether like the Dam, having the main and the rail of an 
Aſſe, but Horſes ears; and it is not ſo great of body as the Mule is, but much ſlow- 
er, and much wilder. But the beſt She · mules of all, are generated 


| of a wilde Aſs, andof 4 She-afcy 


and theſe arc the ſwifceſt too ʒ for though the Mule that is begotten by the He-affe, 
be both in ſhape and qualities very excellent in his kind, yet that which is begotten of 
the wilde Aſſe, cometh nothing behind the other, but only that ic is unruly and ſtub- 
born, and ſome what ſcammel, like the Sire. Theſe Mules thus gendred of a wilde Aﬀe, 
and a She-affe, if they be males, and put to Cover a Mare, beget excellent young 
ones,which by little and little wax tame, teſembling the ſhape and mildneſfe of cheit 
Sire, but the ſtomack and ſmiſtneſſe of theit tand - ire; and they have exceeding 
hard feet, as Colnmella writes. Theſe happily are the Mules which Ariffotls writes, 
are only in Syria, (wift, and fertile, called by rhe common name of Males, becuuſe 
8 _ ſhape, though cheir kind be of a wild Aﬀe, Bur there is a more common 


Strong Mules gendred of 4 Bull and an Aſs, 


which is 4 fourth ſort of Mules, found in Gratiznopolis,and called by a'French name, 
umar. Ge ſuer reports, that at the foot of the Hill Spelangns in Rhetia, was ſeen a 
tſe gendred of 2 Mare and a Bull, And I my ſelf faw ar Ferraris, certain beaſts 
in che (hape of a Mole, but they had 2 Bulls head, and two great knobs in ſtead of 
horns; they had alfo a Bulls eyes, and were exceeding fomackful, and their colour 
was black: a ſpeRacle, wherewith we were much delighted. I have heird, that in 
France, they be common; but I could ſee none there, though I paſſed through tho 
whole Country. ; 


Cu. X. 5 
How to mingle the Sheep and Goats together, by generation, — 


=, 9 
E we would better any qualities in a Ram, we muſt effect it by conpling them 
wich wild beaſts, ſuch as are not much unlike, eĩther io quantity or in kind, There 


is a beaſt called 


Mui uu, gendred of a Goat, and a Ram. 


they are born: 


_— One OO RITES WES? 
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do run over them: and that the young ones which wilde Rams beget of tame Sheep, 
are in colour like the Site, and ſo is their breed after chem + and the wool of the 
firſt breed is ſhaggy, but in their after-breed ſoft and tender. On the other fide, 
there is a beaſt called 


Cinirms, generated of a He-goat, and an Ewe, 


as the ſame Albertus writeth, But the belt deviſed adultety is, to couple in gene- 
ration, and thereby to procreate young ones, of 


A wilde and a tame Coat. 


Writers affirm, that whatſoever kind hath ſome wilde, and ſome tame, the wilde- 
neſſe of them, if they couple with the tame of the ſime kind, is altered in the ſuc- 
ceeding generations; for they become tame. Columella writes, that many wilde 
Rams were brought out of Aſtica into Cales, by ſome that ſet out games before 
the people; and (volume lla, the Uncle of this Writer, bought ſome of them, and 
put them into his grounds; and when they were ſomewhat tame, he let them co- 
ver his Ewes: and theſe brought lambs chat were reugh, and hadthe colour of 
their Sire: but theſe then afterward coupling with the Ewes of Tarentum, t 
lambs that had a thinner and a ſofter fleece. And afterward, all their ſuccee ding 
generations reſembled the colour of their Sires, and Grand · ſires, but the gentle: 
neſſe and ſoftneſſe of their Dams, The like is experienced in Swine: for we may 
bring forth | 3 


Of wild and 4 tame Swine, the beaſt called Hybrides : 


for a Boar is exceeding hot in luſt, and wonderfully deſires coition ; inſomuch, th. t 
if che female refuſe to couple with him, either he will force her, or kill her. And farely 
howſoever, ſome wilde beaſts being made tame, are thereby unfic for generation, 
28 2 Gooſe, a Hart brought up by hand from his birth; and a Boar is hardly ſruit · 
full in ſuch a caſe: yet there is no kind fo apt for generation, the one being wilde, 
and the other tame, as the kind of Swine is. And thoſe which are thus gendred, 
theſe half-wilds, are called Hybrides, happily becauſe they are generated in te- 
proachſul adulcery : for Hybris ſignifies reproach. Ls 


CnaP, XI. 
Of ſome other commixtions, whereby other beaſts of divers kinds are generated, 


WE will ſpeak yet farther of the commiaxzion of divers beaſts differing in kinde ; 
as alſo of other mixtions derived from theſe, ſo to find out all fach kinds: and 


* 
„ 
1 


after the Dam. And fitſt, chat 
A Leopard is gendred of a Libard and a Lioneſs. 


The Lioneſſe is reported to burn in luſt ; and becauſe the Lion is not ſo fic for copu- 
lation, by reaſon of his fuperfluity of hear, therefore ſhe entercaivs the Libard in- 
to the Lions bed: but when her time of brivging forth draws neet; ſhe gets away 
int o the Mountains, and ſuch places where che L bards haunt: for chey bring forth 
. and therefore nurſe them in thick woods very covertly, Waking 

ie hen les, th hog grakeped only to ſeck ſome prey; for if the Lions at 
207 ki. E the whelps, they tear them in pieces, as being a baſtard brood, 
i 

— 8 


a writes, In the wilde of Hircania, there are Leopards, avir were, an0+ 

d of Panthers, which are known well enough, which couple with the Lo- 

aud beget Lions; but they are but baſe Lions, is Solinus writes. [odors 1 
t 


— 
= a _ 8 
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moreover we Will ſhew, that of their ycung, ſcme take after the Sire moft,and ſome * 
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that the Libard and the Lioneſſe coupling together, procteate a Leopard, and io 
make a third kind, Pliny ſaich, That thoſe Lions which are generated of Li- 
bards, do want the mones of Lions. And Solina faith, that the Lion can find 
out by his ſmell, when the Lioneſſe hath played the Harlot; and leeks to re- 
venge it upon her witch all his might: and therefore the Lioneſſe waſhes her 

lt in ſome River, or elſe keeps aloof from him, till the ſcent be waſted. 
Now as there are two ſorts of Mules, one of a Horſe and an Aſſe, the other 
of an Aﬀe and a Mare; jo there are two ſorts of Leopards, one of a Li- 
bard and a Lionefle, the other of a Lion add a Panther, or She-libard : that is 
in body like a Lion, but not in courage; this is in body and colour like a Libard, 
but not in ſtomack: for all double-kinded creatures, take moſt after their 
mother, eſpecially for ſhape and quantity of their bodies. ( landiantu faith , 
ch:t chere is a kinde of Libard, which he calls a Water-libard, that is gene- 
rated of a mingled ſeed, when a ſtrong and vigorous Libard meeterh with a 
Lioneſſe, and happily coupleth with her: and this kinde of Libard is like the 
Sire for his ſports, bur his back and the portraitute of his body is like his Dam. 
Now there is another copulation of che Lioneſſe, when the 


Hyena ani the Lioneſſe gender the beaſt Crocuta; 


for the Lioneſſe is very furious in luſt, (as we ſhewed before) and couples 
with divers kinds of beatts: For Pliny writes, and Solinus Writes the ſame g 
That the Hyzna and the Lioneſſe of Ethiopia, gender the beaſt Crccuta. Like- 
wite the Panther is a moſt luſtful beaſt, and ſhe alſo couples with beaſts of divers 
kinds; with a Wolf eſpecially : of both which, the 


Hycopanther, or beaſt called Thoes, is gendred ; 


for the Panther, when her ſacoting is come, goeth up and down, and makes 
a great noiſe, and thereby aſſembles many, both of her own kind, and of o- 
ther kinds alſo, And amongſt the reſt, the Wolf oft- times meets and cou- 
ples wich her, and from them is generated the beaſt Thoes, which reſembles 
rhe Dam in the ſpots of his skin, but in his looks he reſembles the Site. 
O;piamws faith, That the Panther and the Wolfe do gerder this Ihoes, and 
vet he is of neither kinde : for, faith he, oft-rimes the Wolfe cometh to the 
Panthers Den, and couples with her; and thence is gererated the. Thoes: 
whoſe skin is very hard, and is meddled with both their ſhapes ; skinned like 
a Panther, and headed like a Wolfe, There is alſo 2 


Thoes gendred of a Wolf and a female Hyena, 


This medley, Heſychins and Varinus have deſcribed ; That of them comes this 
Thoes, as the Greeks call ir, The Scholiaſt upon Hemer faith, Thar it is like 
to the Hyzna: and ſome call it Chaos, Pliny faith, That this Chaos, which 
by the French is called Raphium , was firit ſer forth for a ſhew, in the 
games of Pompey the Great: and that it hath ſpots like a Leopard, bur is fa» 
N like a Wolf, But the Greeks make mention of a very flrange adul- 
tery, that 


The Bactrian Camel is gendred of 4 Camel and 4 Swine 


for Didjmus, in his workes called Geoponica, repotteth, that in certain 

Mounraines of It:dia, Boares and Camels feed togethet, and ſo fall io ca- 

ulation, and gender a Camel: and this Camel ſo gendred, bath 2 dc uble 

fing, or two bunches upon his back, But as the Mule which is generated 

6f a Hotſe and at Aſs, is in many qualities like the Site; ſo the Camel _ 
E 
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is begotten of a Boar, is ſtrong and fall of Riffe briſtles like a Boar ; and is 
not ſo ſoon down in the mud as other Camels are, but helps himſelf out lultily by | 


his own force ; and will carry twice ſo great a burthen as others. But the reaſon 
of their name, why they are called Bacttian Camels, is this; Becauſe the fitſt that 
ever wis ſo generated, was bred in the Country of Bactria. 


CHaP, XII. 
Of ſundry copulations, whereby a man genders with ſundry kinds of Beafts, 


Am much aſhamed to ſpeak of it, that Man being the chief of all living Crea- 


cures, ſhould o foully diſparage himſelf , as 16 couple wich bruit bealts, | 


and procreate ſo many half- ſavage Monſters as are often ſeen: whereia Man 
ſhews himſelf co be worſe then a beaſt, I will relate lome few examples 
hereof, thereby to make ſuch wicked wreeches an obloquie to the World , 
and their names odious to others. Plutark fairh, That bruit beaſts fall not in 
love with any, but of their own kinde; but man is ſo incenſed with 
luſt, that he is not aſhamed moſt villanouſly to couple himſelf with Mares 
and Goats, and other Beaſts; for Man is of all other Creatures moſt leche- 
rous, at all ſeaſons fit and ready for copulation; and belides, agrees with ma- 
ny living Creatures in his time of breeding : all which circumſtances make 
much for the producing of monſtrous, and half · ſavage broods, And howſoever 
the matter we ſpeak of is abommable, yet it is not fruitleſſe, but helps much to 
the knowledge of ſome other things in the ſearching out of the ſecrecies of na- 
ture. Plutark in his Tract, which he calls the Banquet of the wiſe men, ſheweth, 
that a ſhepherd brought into the houſe of Periander, 


A Babe gendred of a Man and n Mare, 


which had the hands, and neck, and head of a Man, but otherwiſe it was like 
a Horſe ; and it cried like a young child. Thales, ns foon as he ſaw it, told 
Periander, that he did not eſtæem ic as a ſtrange and montirons thing, which 
the gods tad ſent co portend and beroken the ſeditions and commot ions 
likely to enſne, as Dacles rhought of it ; bur rather as a nacurall thing: and 
therefore his agvice was , that eber they ſhould have no Horſe-keepersz or 
if they had, they ſhould have wires of theit own, The ame Author in his 
Parallels, reporteth out of Ageſilau his third book of Italian matters, that 
Fulvius Stella loathing the company of a woman, coupled himſelf with a Mare, 
of whom he begar a very beautiful maiden- child; and ſhe was called by a fit name, 


Epens, Aud the fame Nurarł teporeth alſo of 
A maitlen that was generated of a Man and an Aſs ; 


for Ariſftonywus Epheſins, the San of Demorſiratw, could not away with 2 
— — „ bur made choice of an Aſſe to lie with; and ſhe branghe 
him forth after à certain time, a very comely maiden, and in ſbew exceed- 
ing beantiful: ſhe was called Omoſce/:s, that is to ſay, one having Aſſes 
thighes: and this ſtory he gathered out of Ariſtetle, in the ſecond of his 
Paradoxes. But Gali cannot think this ble; nay, ic is ſcarce 2 
in nature, ſeeing a Man and an Alle differ ſo mach as they do: for if a 
man ſhould have to do with an Aſſe, her wombe cannot receive his ſeed, 
becauſe his genitories are not 1 to convey it into her place of 
conception: ox if it were, yet ſhe would preſemly or at leaſt * 
er, 


| 
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he, are fed. ceittin Herds of Goats ; and there ff rhe Beeren 
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tet, mitte his ſeed. Or, if ſhe could ſo conceive, and briag het higeh, co pet 


fection, how, ar by what food ſhould it be nouxiſhed after: the binh? But, 


though this can hardly be, yet I do not thinłxit altagethet impollþle,s ſeeing all 
men are not of; a lixe complexion, but ſcme may be found, whoſe complexion doth 
not much differ from & horſes ; and ſome men alſo bays longer and ages genito- 
ries then othets; as alſo ſome Marcy and: Aſſes have leffe and ſhotteri gen orie: 
chen others hate: and ĩt may be too, that ſome celeſtial : influence hach a fru 
in it, by enliving he ſeed, and cauſing; the Dim to concave it, and bring it forth 
in due time. And becauſe all theſe things do very ſeldom concur toges ber, there- 
fore ſuch births are N dan ſeep. N —— ene ee 
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There was 4 Eetriin young man in'Sybarts; hs was alles — a-hifter. after 
Goars; and being over- red by his ſuſt, coupled hintielf with u flir Gem, 
the: faireſt he codld ght upon, and lived Wi her as nis Loye and Concu- 
bine, beſtowing many gifts upon ber; as Tvy and Ruſnes to eat f and kept 
her mouth very ſweet, that he might Kife der; and laid under her b Kat 
that ſhe might lie eahe, 'and*ſl:ep the better. The Herget ; che: Ring 

of the Herd, eſpyitig this, wercht his time hen the young mn was on fleep, anf 
fell upon him and ſpoiled him. But the She-goar, when der time was dome, brought 
fotth an infant that had the fact of a man, bur the thighs * a 5 The lame 


Author writes, That * | {22 mu d! 
a b | f 17 2 14 Iten 


fenen lie with He- goats, and with the C. can Ivy 2.4) —— 

. 4 ' 
for the He-goats ate ſo lecheroue, that in the madneſſe of "their Ia, he vin fer 
77 Virgins, and by force raviſh them.” Herodotus in his, ſecond: bob , miiterh 
of a He-goar., that had to do with 2 woman openly, and in the {i Lot rey 
cited 


men Randing by, Strabo ſaith, that in the Mediterranean Sea, a little 'w 
mouth of a Niet neer to Sebenis and Pharnix, there is an 1 
Xoas, and 4 City within the Province of Sebenis, and the 

lis and Mendes, where Pan is honoured for a God, and ure * 
honoured a He-goar and there, as Pindarw reports rs ee to'do 
wich women: In. the ntmoſt corner of the winding of Bog Nu, — 


minzled with women. lian alſo writes of the Indiabs, that ale will not 


allmit into their Cities any red Apes, becaitle they are oft· times mati in luſt towards 


women; and if at any time they find ſuch A 1 they hunt ind Wer be- 
ing adulrerous beaſts, Pliny writes alſo, ' 


Man couples with F = kind, of 2 175 


for ſome of the Indians have company wich bruit. beaſts; and that which 
is ſo generated, is half a beaſt, A bal z — 


Tf . 1 1 


| Crap, XII. "or 
| That divers — of birds may be generated of divers birds 2 — 


ſcribe cerrain obſervations for the mote eaſie effecting 


bo we Um 90 ſpeak of the commixtion ef birds TE 
we have need te ſupply * ne. —_ a we = 
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inſtructed boy to petform ir readily, to make them fitter: ſor our uſes, Weſhewed | 
oo ont of Ariftotley that if we would mingle Creatures of divers kinds, we muſt | k 
chat they be of like bignefle, of a-like proporcion of time for their breeding, | 
of lixe colour; bur eſpecially, that they be very lecherous; for otherwiſe they 
will hardly inſert thernſelves into a ſtrange ſtock. If a Falconer be defirons to pro- 
duce ym ans ce 1 or other birds, be mutt firſt ſeek our good lofty | 
males, ſuch 48 — ſtomackſul, that they may derive the: ſame qualities in- 
to their yo ext; they muſl procure ſtrong” and couragions. females : for | 
if but ond of them be ſtomackful, the young ones will rather tale acer the dulneſſe 
and I the one, then after the quicknefle and courage of the other, 
ou have thus made choice of che belt breeders, before their copulation, 
you — keep them together within doors, and bring them by little and little ac- 
quainted with each other which you may beſt do, by cauſing them to feed and to 
live together. Therefore you mult prepare a pretty little cottage, about ten foot 
and ten foot broad; and let all the windows be quade ont toyrard the South, 
ſo that there may good fore of light come in at the tap of the houſe. In the mid- 
dle you mult make a partition with lartiſes or gfares,. ade of Obers: and let the 
tods ſtand ſo fat r, as that the birds head and neck may go in het cen them: 
and in one ſide of che room, let that bird be alone by, her lt, 
"make tame! in the other fide, pur the other birds [which you pu 
— — ebird, So a, | to the = we | 
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N Partridges ate much given to luſt, and very anger and ace mingled. 
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b of ges that they conſume themſelves thereby, and die upon it. We will 
| fu 


How to couple 22 with a Hin, 


2 — a a ee 
ones; 28 wu of whom prcrje cemain birds, which 

both kinds In compmany the fict brood ; but in proceſſe of time, when —— 
— — take 
as Ariſſotle writeth. The field-cocks are uſus 
are, R ſoon as ever 

are more to coition, about the middle of the day, as Arbenem yrites,oor, 
of Alam, and Theephraſtx : of which ci we may take our beſt adyan- 
rage in coupling them wich Partridges, After the lame manner 


A Hen and 4 Pheaſant may gender together; 


for, as Floremtim« writes, the Pheaſant and the Hen agree both in rheic time of lay- 
ing, either of them bringing forth egges one and twenty daies after conception, 
And hou ſhe be not ſo wanton as over hirds are, yet in their t time they 
are glad ot coition, and not very wilde, eſpecially choſe whe he af maller 
ſort : for theſe may cafily be made tame, and ſuffered to go os oak 
fit l taking they are very fierce, inſomuch chat E Ss Mal Hom 

even Peacecks too. Some men bring up Pheaſaves to make 2 — of them: — 
ome bredthem for eight ad l as I ſavy at Ferraxia in the Princes Court, 
where was b —— Hens and Pheaſants too. And this 

in 


heed beep ol dice: Athenexs we find 2 laying of i 
11 ont of Media, but the C en h dle ber 12 
bat of * being conceived in them bythe go & Car 
11 e Cock · pheaſant, and be very | 
Hens: after that, you muſſ ſeck om 
colour of the Hen · Phenſant as * 


A Chick gendred of 4 Pigeon and a Hey: 
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A Cock, and a Pea, gender the allo-Paxus; „it nn 


which is otherwiſe called the Indian: hen, being mixt of a Cock and a Pea, though 


the ſhape be liker to a Pea then to a Cock. In body and greatneſſe it reſembles, 
the Pea, bur it hath a combe and chackels under the chin like a Cock: it hath rhe * 
voice of a Pea; and ſpreads forth her tail, and hath ſuch varietie of colours as ſlie 


hath, The taſte of herfleſh reliſhes lixe a compound of tem both; whereby it ap- 
pears, that: both kinds are not unfitly matcht nn oy * Bur, afterward, when the 


ſhe Galſ9-parus and the Pea-cock wete brought up tame togetfet, we had of 


them very friiftful egges, which bing hatcht, yeelded very goodly chickens, whoſe * 
fearhers were df a moſt orient and gliſtering colcur: in theſe Foung ones afrer- 
ward growing bigger, were mingled in copulation witfi Pes · cocks and Pei · bens, 
and the brood which was ſo generated of them, were in a miniier all of rhe kind 
and faſhion of the Pea, The like a man may conjecture of ocher kinds of birds. 


CAP. XV. 
How to generate Hamies of divers properliet. 


E will ſhew ſome commixtions of Hawks, by the example wheteof, you may 
imagine of your ſelf the like in other birds: and hereby it ſhalſ appear how we 
may amend divers faulrs and defects in Hawks, and engraffe in them ſome new qua- 


lities to be derired from their ſundry progenitets. And firſt, hoW?)/? 


The bird Theocronus is gendred of a Hawk, and an Eagle. _— ha 


Hawks are exceeding hot in luſt ; and though there be di ers kinds of them, yet they 
all couple together among themſelves withont any difference, as' Ariſtotle wtiteth: 
they couple with Eagles, and thereby engender baſtard Eagles. Eagles are moſt le- 
cherous : and whereas among other creatures, the famale is not alwayes ready avd 
willing to yeeld to the male for coltion ; A the Eagles never reſuſe it: for thoueti 
they have been trod never io oft, yer ſtill, if the male d-fire copulatiop, the female 
preſently yeelds unto him. ¶ anus accounts ordibary and common Hawks in the 
kind of Eagles, Oppiam in his Ixeuticꝛ faith, that there is x bird known well 


for Hawks do not only couple with their own kind, but with Faulcors, Buzzards, 

pd Eagles of divers kinds, as alſo with moſt of thoſe fowles thar live hpon the 
prey and ſpoil of othet᷑ birds; and according to the diverſity of chgſe kings, divers 
kinds of Hawks are genetated, Beſides, they conple With Hege Faylcons of 
orher Conntries, and ther kinds: for as ſoon as they be Mattht'abd Pen-feather- 
ed, if their parents ſee that they are not tight Faulcons, pteſently they beat them a- 
way; and ſo partly becauſe they cannot endure their parents rage, and partly to 
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get their living, they flie away into range places; and there findivg no mares ok 


their on kind. they ſeek out 2 mare of another kind, the liketi to her own kind 
that the can meet with, and couples with them. So then, if you have Hawke that 
deſcend ſrom the right and beſt kind, art may more eafily work upon them, then 
upon ſuch as come of the baſer ſort. In like manner there may be generated of divers 


7 | kinds of Eagles divers fow les, as 


The Oſprey, the fow! called Ofſifragne, and Ravens alſo, 


Pliny diſcourling of the Oſprey, ſaith, That they have no proper kinde of their own, 
but are deſcended from divers ſorts of Eagles mingled together: and that which 
cometh of the Olprey, is of the kind of Offifragi ; and that which cometh of the 
Oſſifragi, is a kind of little Ravens, and of theſe afterward is generated a kind of 
great Ravens, which have no iſſue at all: the Author of which aſſertions before 
Pliny, was Ariſtotle in his book of Wonders, Oppiance ſaith, that Land-eagles are 
a baſtard brood, which their parents bear out of cheir neſts, and fo they are for 4 
while pourifhed by ſome other fo les, till at length they forſake the Land, and 
ſeek their living in the Sea, 


Cu Ap. XVI. 
Of vhe commixtion of divers kinds of fiſhes. 


15 is a very hard thing for a man to ko, whether divers kinds of filhes be min- 
gled together ot uo; becauſe they live altogethet under the waters, ſo that we 
cannot obierve their doings ; eſpeciaily ſuch as chey pravitiie againſt the ordinary 
courſe of nature. But if we righely c chat which bath been ſpoken before, we 
may eaſily effect theic commixion, namely, if we rake ſoch fiſhes as are much given 
to venery, and match thoſe t er which are alike in bigneſs; in time of breed- 
ing, and in other ſuch conditions as were before required. Ariſterle in his bock 
of living Creatures, ſaich, char divers fiſhes in kind never mingle their ſeeds to- 
gecher: neicher did ever any man Re two fiſhes of divers kinds couple in generatĩ- 


on, excepting only theke rw o, 
The Slate and the Ray, which enyendet the Rhinobatos ; 


which is ſo called of both his parents names comprunded together. And but of 
Ariſtotle, Plim reporterh, that nd fiſhes of divers kinds mingle theit ſeeds, ſave 
only che Skate and the Ray ; of both whichis gendred the fiſh Rhinobatos, which 
is ike the Ray in all his former parts, and hath his name in Greek anſwerable to 
hiznawe ; for ic is compounded of the names of both his parents. And of this 
kind of fith I nevet read oor heatd any thing beſides this, Theodorns Gaze tranflates 
the word Rhinobatos into Su e in Lt ine, char is, a Skate · tay: and though 
ſome deny that there is any ſuch ſiſh, yet ſurely it is formd in the Sea about Naples; 
and Simo Por tres, a very learned Philoſopher of Naples, did help me co the ſight 
of one of them; and the picture thereof is yet reſerved, and it is to be ſeen. 


Cuar. XVII. 
| How we may produce mew ani ſtrange Monſters. 


Trange and wonderful monſtert, and aborſements, or untĩmely births, may be 
Jgendred of living Creatures, as by thoſe wayes of which we ſpake before, name- 
ly, the commixtion of divers kinds ; ſo alſo by other means, as by the mixture of 
livers ſeeds in one wombe, by imagination, of ſuch like cauſes. Concerning Ima- 
gination, we will ſpeak hereafter. Now at this time ler us ſee the wayes of en- 
ending ſuch , Which the Ancients have ſer down, chat rhe ir „ 
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der may learn by the conſideration of theſe wayes, to invent of himſelf other wayes 
how to generate wonderful monſters. Democrum, as Ariſtotle ſaith, held that the 
mixture of many ſeeds, when one is received into che wombe before, and another 
not long after, ſo that they are meddled and confounded together, is the cauſe of 
the gene rat ion of many Moplters, that ſometimes they have two heads, and more 
parts then the nature of their kinde requires. Hence it is that thoſe birds which 
uſe often coitions , do oftentimes bring forth ſuch births. But Empedocles, having 
forecaſt all ſcruples and doubts within himſelf, ſeems to have attained the truth 
in this caſe : for he ſaith, that the cauſes of the generation of monſtrous Creatures, 
are theſe ; either if the ſeed be too much, or if it be too little, or if it light not in 
the tight place, or if it be ſcattered into many parts, or if che congredienrs be not 
rightly affected to procreate according to the ordinary courſe of nature. And Stra- 
on aſſignes many reaſons, by ſuch monſters are generated; as, becauſe ſome new 
ſeedis caſt upon the former, or ſome of the former ſeed is diminiſhed, or ſome parts 
tranſpoſed, or the wombe puffed up wich winde. And ſome Pnyſuians aſcribe it 
principally to the place of conception, which is cft-times miſplaced, by reaſon of 
ir flitions. Ariſtotle ſairh, tbat ſuch Creatures as are wont to bring forth many 
ycung ones at one burthen, eſpecially ſuch as have many cells or receiprs for ſeed 
in theit wombe, do molt commonly produce monliers : tor in that they bring forth 
ſt me that are nor ſo fully perfect, thereby they degenerate more eafily into mon- 
ſters: eſpecially of all other, the Pigs that are not farrowed at their due tĩme, but 
ſome cer ain dayes afcer the reſt of the litter; for cheſe cannot chuſe but be mon- 
ers in one part or other; becauſe whatſoever is either more or leſs then that which 
the kind requires, is monſtrous, and beſides Nature. And in his book of Problems 
he ſaith, that ſmall four-foored Creatures bring forth monſters : but Man, and the 
greater ſorts of four-footed beaſts, as Horſes and Aſſes, do not produce them fo of- 
ten. His reaſon is, becauſe the ſmaller kinds, as Buches, Sows, Goats, and Ewes, 
are far more fruicful then the greacer kinds are; for, of thoſe, every one brings 
forth at leaſt one, and ſome bring forth for the melt part, many at once. Now 
Monlters are wont to be produced then, when there is a commixtion or conſuſion of 
many ſeeds together, either by reaſon of ſupdry copulations, or becauſe of ſome 
indiſpoſition in the place of conception. Hence it is, that birds alſo may brivg 
forth monſters for they lay egges ſomerimes that have a double yelk : and if there 
be no ſmall skin that keeps both the yelks aſunder, then the copfuſion of them 
cauſeth che breed to become monſtrous, Nature is earneſt in the faſhioning of a 
living ure; and firſt ſhapes out the principal parts of the body: afterwards 
ſhe worketh ſomerimes more, ſometimes lefle, as the matter can afford which ſhe 
works upon, ſtill framing her ſelf thereunto : whereby ic ccmerh to paſſe, that if the 
matter be defective, then ſhe cannot have her forth; if it be oyermuch, then is na- 
ture overcome, and ſo both wayes hindered of her purpoſe , and thereby bri 

forth monſtrous broods, as in artificial births hach been often ſeen; ſome being 
defective, as having but one leg, ot but one eye; ſome exceeding the ordinary courſe, 
as having four eyes, or four arms, or four feer, and ſometimes having both ſexes in 
them, which are called Hermaphrodites : and ſo, look how your art diſpoſes and 
layes things together, and after the ſame manner, Nature muſt needs accompliſh her 
work, and finiſh your beginnings. But whoſoever wouldſt bring forth any mon- 
ſters by att, thou muſt learn by examples, and by ſuch principles be direRed, as here 
thou mayeſt find. Firſt, thou muſt conſider with th fol, what things are likely and 
poſſible to be brought to paſle : for if you attempt likely matters, Nature will affift 
you, and make good your endeavours, and the work will much delight you: for you 
ſhall ſee ſuch things effected, as you would not think of; whereby alſo you may find 
the means to procure more admit able effects. There be many reaſons ad wayess 
whereby may be generated 
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ſeed is not conveyed into the due and right p.aces: again, it may come by the 
narrowneſle of the wombe, when there are two young ones in it, and for 
want of room, are preſſed and grow together; again, it may come by the 
marting of choſe thin skinnes of partition, which nature hath framed in a 
womans womve, to diſtinguiſn and keep aſunder the young ones, Pliny 
writes, that in the year of Cains Lelins and Lucius Domitizs Conſulſhip, there 
was born a maid-chiid that had two heads, four hands, and was of double 
pature in all reſpects: and a little before that, a woman-ſervant brought 
forth a child, that had four ſect, and four hands, and four eyes, and as ma- 
ny ears, and double. natured every Way. Philoſtratus in the life of Apollonixe, 
writes , that there was born in Sicily, a boy having two heads, I my ſelf 
lay at Naples, a boy aliye, out of whoſe breaſt came forth another boy, ha- 
ving all his parts, but that his head only ſtuck behind in the other — 
brealt z and thus they had Ricken together in their mothers wombe, and their 
pavils alſo did cling each to other. I have alſo ſeen divers children having four 
hands and four feet, with fix fingers upon one hand, and fix toes upon one foot, 
and monſtrous divers other wayes, which here were too long to rehearſe, By the 
like cauſes may | 


Monſters be generated in Beaſts, 


We ſhewed before, that ſuch beaſts as bring forth many young ones at one burthen, 
eſpecially ſuch as have many cells or receits in their wombe for ſeed, do of- 
teneſt produce. Monſters. Nicocreow the Tyrant of Cyprus, had a Hart with 
four horns. lian ſaw an Ore that had five feet; one of them in his 
ſhoulder , ſo abſolutely made, and fo conveniently placed, as it was 4 great 
help to him in his going, Livy faich, that at Seſſa - Arunca a City in Italy, 
there was eaned a Lambe that had two heads; and at Apolis, another Lam 
baving five feet; and there was a kitling with but three feet. Rhaſes re- 
ports, that he faw a Dog having three heads. And there be many other 
or matters which 1 have no pleaſure ro ſpeak of. But it may ſeem 
that 


Monſters in Birds may be more eaſily produced; 


both in reſpeR that they are more given to luſt, and becauſe alſo they bear in 
their bodies many egges at once, whereby they may ſtick together, and eaſily 
cleave each to other: and beſides this, thoſe birds that are by nature very 
fruicfull, are. wont to lay egges that have two yelkes. For theſe cauſes, Co- 
lumella and Leontinus the Greek, give counſel to air and purge the houſes 
where Hennes are, and their neſis, yea and the vety Hennes themſelves, with 
Brimſtone, and puch, and torches; and many do lay a plate of iron, or ſome 
pailes heads, and ſome Bay-Tree bonghs upon their neſts; for all theſe are. 
ſuppoſed to be very good preſervatives againſt monſtrous and ' prodigious 
births. And Columolla reports farther , that many do ſtrew graſſe, and Bay- 
Tree — and heads of Gatlick, and iron · nails, in the Hens neſts ; all which 
are ſu to be remedies againſt thunder, that it may not marre their 
egges ; and theſe alſo do ſpoil all the imperfe& chickens, if there be any, before 
ever they grow to any tipeneſſe. iam reporteth out of Apen, that in the 
time of Oen King of the Somh, there was ſeen 2 Crane that bad rwo heads; 
_ — daĩes, another bird was ſeen that had four heads, We will ſhew 
ow to | 


A chicken with fewr wings and four feet, 


which we learn out Ariſtotle. — 's , ſome there are oſt · times that 
ennes 
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and grow together, as being vety near each to other; the like whereof we 
may ſee in the fruits of Trees, many of them being twins, and growing into 
each other, Now, if the two yelks be diſtinguiſned by = {mall kipne, then 
they yield two perfect chickens without any blemiſh : but if the yelks be med. 
dled one with another, without any skinne to part them, then that which 
is produced thereof, is a Monſter, Seek out therefore ſome friitful Hennes, 
and procure ſome of the perfeRelt egges that they lay: you may know| 
which are for your purpoſe, by the bigneſſe of them ; if not, then hold 
them againſt the Sun, and you ſhall diſcern, both Whether there be in them 
two yelks, and alſo whether they be diſtinguiſped or no: and if you finde 
in them ſuch plenty of matter, that you ſee they are for your tutn, let them 
be ſitten upon, their que time, and the chickens will have fout wings and 
four legges: but you muſt have a ſpecial care in bringivg them up, And as 
ſome egges have two yelkes; ſo there ate ſome that have three: bur theſe 
are not ſo common; and if they conld be gotten, they wonld yield chicken 
with fix wings and fixs legges, which would be more wonderful. There hath 
been ſeen a ſmall Duck with four feer, having 2 bread thin bill, her fort- 
parts black, her hinder-parts yellow, a black head, whitiſli eyes, black 
wings, and a black circle about her neck, and her back and tail black, yel- 
low feet, and not ſtanding far aſunder; and ſhe is at this day kept to be ſeen 
at Torga. No queſtion but ſhe was generated after the ſame manner as we 
ſpake even now of chickens. So they report of a Pigeon that was' ſeen which 
had four feet. And many ſuch amonſters we have oft-times hatcht at home 
for pleaſure ſake, So allo are Serpents generated, having many heads and rtia- 
ny tailes, Ariſtotle writes of certain Serpents, that they may be generated 
x Os the ſame manver, to have many heads, The Poets, and the 'avcievr de- 
viſers of Fables, do ſpeak much of that Hydra Lernza, which was one of 
Hercules labours to overcome: which Fiction was withone all queſtion occa- 
fioned by theſe kinds of Monffers, And whit I was imployed abom the 
writing of this preſent work, there was in Naples a Viper ſeen alive, which 
had two heads, and three cloven tongues, and moved every one' of chem up and 
down. I my ſelf have ſeen mary Lizards that had two or three tails, which 
the common people moſt fooliſhly eſteem to be a jeſt ; and it cannot be but theſe 
were generated of ſuch egges as had two yelks. ä | 


Of certain other waies how to produce manſir ons births. 


E may alſo produce Monſters by another way then that which we ſpake of 
before; for even after they are — forth, we may faſhion them into a 
monſtreus ſhape, even as we hiſt : for as ue may ſhape young frans as they grow, 
into the faſhion of any veſſel or caſe that we make for them io grow into; 
$5 we may make n Quince like a mans 'head, a Cucumber like a „ by ma- 
a ef. ef et ion for them to grow in; ſo alle we may do by the 
births of living Creatures. Hippocrates in his book of Air, and Water , and 
Places, doth preciſely ſer down the manner bereofy nd fhewerk how 
do it, 9 by the River Phaſis, alt of them being very long - headet 
whereas nb other Nation is ſo beſides. And farely Ouſtom war the fiſt 
ciuſe that they had ſuch heads ; but after ward Nature fromed her ſelf to char Cu- 
ſtome; inſomuch that they eſteemed ir an honourable thing co have 8 very 
long head, The beginning of that Cuficme was thus. As ſoon as the child 
was new born, whiles bis heed" was yet fofr and tender, they would pre- 
ſently cruſh it in their hands, and ſo cauſe it to grow out in length; yea they 
world bid it up with frathing bands, chat it mig OREN BER 
Ir lengtpr and Þy ein cum It cume to peſſe, that cheir heads uſterward 
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grew ſuch by nature. And in proceſs of time, they were born with ſuch heads, 
io chat they needed not to be ſo framed by handling; for whereas the generative 
ſeed is derived from all the parts of che body, ſound bodies yielding good ſeed, 
but crazie bodies unſound ſeed ; and oftentimes bald fathers beget bald children 
and blear-eyed fathers, blear-eyed children; and a deformed father, forthe moſt 

a deformed childe; and the like alſo comerh to paſſe concerning other ſha pes: 
why ſhould not alſo long-headed fathers generate long-headed children? But 


now they are not born with ſuch heads, becauſe that practiſe is quite out of 


' uſe; and ſo natute, which was upheld by that cuſtom , ceaſeth together with 


he cultom, So if we would produce a two-legged Dog, ſuch as ſome are 
carricd about to be ſeen; we mult rake very young whelps, and cur off theit 
feet, but heal them up very carefully: and when they be grown to ſtrength, 
join them in copulation with other dogs chat have but two legs left; and if 
their whelps be dot two - legged, cut off their legs till by ſucceſſion, and ac 
the laſt, nature will be overcome to yield their — dogs by generati- 
on, By ſome ſuch practiſe as you heard before, namely by handling, and 
often framing the members of young children, Mid-wives ate wont to amend 


imperfcRions in them; as the crookedneſſe or ſharpneſſe of their noſes, or ſuch like, 


CHAP, XIX, 
Of the wonderful force ef imagmation ; and how to produce party-coloured births, 


held that an infant is formed according to that which the mother looks upon at 
the time of conception: for, ſaith he, women were wont to have commonly pictures 


as it cannot attain unto, Women with child, 
when they long moſt vehemently., and have their minds carveſily ſer upon 
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affords much variety of ſuch effecta ; and therefore they are more in mankind, chen 
io other living creatures: for other creatures 44 not ſo divers minded , 1 
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they may the better bring forth every one his like in his own kind. acob was well 
acquainted wich this force of imagination, as the Scriptures witneſſe: for eu- 
deavonrivg 


To bring forth party- coloured Sheep, 


he took that coutſe which I would wiſh every man to rake, that attempts any ſuch 
enterprize. He took certain Rods and Poles of Popler, and Almond. tree, and 
ſuch as might be eaſily barked; and cut off half che rine, pilling them by white 
rakes, ſo that the Rods were whice and black in ſeveral circles, like a Snakes co- 
lout. Then he put the Rods which he had pilled, into the gutters and wareting- 
troughs, when the Sheep came to drink, and were in heat of conception, that they 
might look upon the Rods. And the Sheep conceived before the Rods, and brought 
forth young of patty · colours, add with ſmall and great ſrots. A delightful ſight ir 
was. Nom afterward, Jacob parted theſe Lambes by themſelves, and turned the faces 
of the other Sheep towards theſe party · coloured ones, about the time of concep- 
tion: whereby ir came to paſſe, that the other Sheep in their hear, beholding 
choſe that were party · coloured, brought forth Lambs of the like colour. And ſuch 
experiments might be practiſed upon all living Creatures that bear wool ; and 
would take place in all kinds of beaſts ; for this courſe will prevail even in 


Generating pariy-coloured Horſes j 


A matter which Horſe-keepers, and Horſe-breeders do practiſe much; for they are 
wont to hang and adorn with tapeſtry and painted clothes of ſundry colours, 
houſes and rooms where they put their Mares to take Horſe z whereby they procure 
Colts of a bright Bay colour, or of a dapple Gray, or of any one colour, or of ſun- 
dry colours together, And Abſyrexs teacherh the fame in effect; counſelling us to 
cover the Mares body with ſome ſtuff of that colour, which we would have the Colt 
to be of: for look what colour ſhe is ſer forth in, rhe ſame will be derived into the 
Colt; for the horſe that covers her, will be much affected with the ſight of ſuch co- 
tours, as in the heat of his luſt he looketh on; and will beget a Coir of the ſame 
hne as the example then before his eyes doth preſent unto him, Oppianus in bis firſt 
book of Hunting, writes the ſame argument. Such is, ſaith he, the induſtry and pra» 
ctiſedneſſe of mans wir, that they can alter the colour of the young ones from the 
mother, and even in the wombe of their Dam procure them to be of divers colours: 
for the Horſe-breeder doth paint the Mares back with fundry colours, (even ſuch as 
they would procure to be in the Colt, )againſt the time that both ſhe deſires horſe, & 
the Stallion is admitted to cover her. So the Stallion, when he comerh and ſees ſuch 
goodly preparation as it were for his wedding,preſently begins to fome at the mouth, 
and to neigh afrerher, andis poſſeſſed with the fire of raging luſt throughout his 
whole body, raving and taking on, that he cannot forthwith ſatisfie himſelf upon 
his bride, At length the Horſe-breeder takes off their fetters, and lets them looſe to- 
gether; and the Mare admirs him, and aftet ward brings forth a Colt of as many 
colonts as ſhe beheid in the rime of her copulation; for ts ſne conceiyes” the Colt, 
ſo witha! ſhe conceives rhoſe colours which ſhe then Jookvupon. | h 


Se is How to procure white Pea-cocks.” Tas: + 


Informer times, white Pea-cocks were fuch a rare fight ia Oelen, that e very one 
admired them as a moſt range thing: but afrerward they betume more common, 
teaſon that merchancs btougit many of chem out -of "Norway : for wheres 
 orelſcpany-coloured Peacocks were carried ints 2 to be (cen, 
preſently as they came thirherg they waxed white; forthere the old ones fit upon 
— nk upon the ropsof very tiigh motmines, full of ſnow ; end by 
ical tet ing theres it canſerh ſome alte stin in their v cal eue j Hr the youre 
which they tuch y are white all over, Aud ho doubt bur ſome ſad courſes 
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take good effect in all kinds of birds; for if we take their Cages or Coops wherein 
they are kept, and their neſts wherein they fir, and white them on the inſide wich 
ſome plaſtering work, or elſe cover them all over with white clothes or curtains, 
and ſo keep them in with grates, that they may not get out, but there couple 
and fir, and haich their egges, they will yeeld unco us white broods. So if you 
would 4% 


1 Procure Pigeons of party colours, 


you mult take that courſe which Oppiamus hath fer down, At ſuch time, as they fall 
co kiſſing their mare, and are deſirous of copulation, let him that keeps them lay 
before their eyes ſundry clothes of che braveſt colours they can get, but eſpecially 
purple: for the pigeons will in theit heat of luſt be much affected and delighted 
with the ſight thereof, and the young ones which they bring forth, ſhall reſemble 
the ſame colours. The ſubtil Fowler, ſaith he, that gives himſelf to take and to 
bring up bitds, is well acquainted wich, and is wont to practiſe ſuch experiments, and 
very artificially procures fine colours in young Pigeons: he caſteth before their ſpark- 
ling eyes fine wrought tapeſtry, and red cove rlets, and purple garments; and ſo whiles 
he feeds their eyes wich pleaſing ſights, he ſteals away their imagination to the co- 
lours which they look upon, and thereby derives the very ſame colours into the 
young ones, 


How to procure aſhag-hair'd Dog, 


In ſa «ting time you mult firew their kennels, and the places where they lie and 
couple, and nſually haunt, with the fleeces and hides of beaſts ; and fo, while they 
continually look upon thoſe ſights, they will beget ſhag whelps like Lions. + This 
we heard came to paſſe by chance, and without any ſuch intended purpoſe, that a 
lietle Bitch lying continually in a Rams fleece, when ſhe came to be with whelp, ſhe 
brought forth puppies of the like hair as the fleece was, 


How to procure Swine, and other beaſts to be white. 


Swine-herds, and Keepers of beaſts, when they would have white litters, are wont 
to beautifie, and to build the tables and places whither the beaks reſott to lye, 
with white roofs and white eaves; and the Swine which were brought forch in 
ſuch white ties, and the other beaſts likewiſe that were beougut ſorth in ſuch whi- 
ted placespbecame thereby white all over, 


CHaP, XX, 
How it t wroxght, that Women ſhould bring forth fair and beantiful alu iin. 


Y chis which hath been ſpoken, ir is eaſie for any man rowork che like effefts 

in mankind; and to know how to procure fair and beautiful children, Nay, 
Writers make mention, — at — we ſpeak of, have oſtentimes fallen 
om by chance, Wherefore it was not here to be omitted. The beſt means to pro» 
duce this effect, is to place in the bed-chambers of great men, che images of Cu- 
pad, Adonis, and Gangmedes; or elf to ſer them there in cerved and graven works, 
it 
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who had a great deſire to be the mother of a fair Son, that heard of ic, and put ir 
in practile; for ſhe procured a whice boy carved of maible, well proportioned eve- 
ry way;and him ſhe had always before her eyes:for ſuch a Son it was chat ſhe much 
d:fired, And when fhe lay wich her Husband, and likewiſe aftetward, when ſhe 
was With child, ſtill ſhe would look upon that image, and her eyes and heart 
were continually fixed upon it: whereby it came to paſſe, that when her breeding 
time was expired , ſhe brought forth a Son very like in all points, to that marble 
image, bur eſpecially in colour, being as pale and as white, as if he had been very 
marble indeed. And thus the truth of this experiment was manifeſtly proved, Ma- 
ny other women have put the like courſe in practiſe, and their skill harh not failed 
them Oppianus mentions this kind of praQiile, that it is uſua] amongſt the Lace- 
dæmonians: for they, ſaich he, when they perceive that their wives are breeding 
young bones, hang up fine pictutes, and place goodly images in their fight ; ſome, 
of che moſt beautiful and handſcme young men that ever mankind afforded , as 
of Nirew, Narciſſus, and valiant Hyacint bus, and of other young lufty gallanes that 
were moſt comely and beauriful in face, and very ſightly for all the parts of their 
body; and ſome, of ſuch excellent gods as was Apollo crowned with a garland of 
freſh coloured Bay, and Evan that had a Diadem of Vine-leaves about his head, and 
goodly hair hanging down under it: and this they did, that while their Wives 
ſtood gazing continually upon ſuch brave pictures, and comely portraitures, they 
might breed and bring forth children of rhe ſame comlineſſe and beauty, 


CHnaP, XXI. 
| How we may procure either males or females to be generated, 


Apedocles was of opinion, That males or females were generated according to 
che hear or cold that was in them; and rhence it is, ſaith he, that the firſt males 
are reported to have been generated inthe Eaftern and Southern parts of the earth, 
but the firſt females in the Northern parts. But Parmenides quite contrary a ffum- 
ed, That males were eſpecially generated towards the North, as having in them 
more ſolidity and thickneſſe; and females eſpecially cowards the Sonthy! as bei 
more looſe and open, according to the diſpoſition of the place, Hipponax held, 
Thar males and females are generated, according as the ſeed is either firong and ſo- 
lid, or flnid, weak and feeble, Anaxagoras Writes, that the ſeed which iſſueth 
out of the right parts of the body, is derived into the tight parts of the wombe ; 
and likewiſe that which iſſueth out of the left parts of the body, falleth into the 
left parts of the wombe : but if they change courſes, and the right ſeed fall into 
the left cell or receir in the wombe, or the left ſeed into the right cell, then it ge- 
nerates a female. Leuciſpu held, That there was no cauſe either in the ſeed or 
heat, or ſolidicy, or place, that they ſhovld be different ſexes, but only as it pleaſes 
nature to mark the young ones with different genitories, that the maje hath a yard, 
and the female a wombe, Democritu affirms, that either ſex in every part proceeds 
indifferencly from cither parent; but the young one takes in tex after that parent 
which was moſt prevalent in that generation. Hipponax ſaith, if the ſeed whereof 
the young is begotten, prevail moſt, then it is a male; but if ihe nout iſhment 
which it receives in the breeding, prevail mere then the ſeed, then it is a female, 
But all Phyſi ĩans with one conſent affirm, that the right fide hath moſt heat in it; 
wherefore if the woman receive and retain the generative ſeed in the tight fide of 
her wombe, then that which ſhe conceives, is a male; but if in the left fide, ir is a 
female, The experience whereof may be evidently ſeen infoch living Creatures 
as bring forth many at one burthen: for if you cut open a Sow that is great with 
Pig, you ſhall find the Boar-pigs lying in the right fide, and the Sow-pigs ip the left 
fide of her wombe, And hence it is, that — — counſel women, as ſoon as 
they have taken ĩn mans ſeed, to turn them preſently on their right ſide. And hence 
ir is, chat if you knĩt up a Rams right ſt one. he begets Ewe · limbs only, as Pliny wri- 
teth: A Bull, as ſoon as he hath id 8 Cow, gives evident figns to am man to con- 
Ae jecture 
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je dure whether he hath begotten a Cow-calf or a Bulchin , for if he leipeff by the 
right ſide, it is certain that he hath begotten a Bulchin , if by the left {idey then 2 
Cow - calf. Wherefore the Egyptians in their Hieroglyphicks, when they wonld ſigni- 


ie a woman that hath brought forth a daughter they make the charaRer & likereeſs of 


2 Bull looking coward the left (ide;buc to ſigniſie tbe birth of a ſon, they make bis cha- 
racter as looking toward the right ſide. But if you deſire to have a male generated, 4 


| fricanus, Columella, and Didymu counſel you to knit up the left Rone of the Sire; if a 


female then to koit up his right Rove 5 at ſuck times as he is to be coupled for 
generation. But becauſe this would be too muchto do, where chere is gtent ſtore 
of cmtel, we may affay ic by another means. Northern blaffs help much to the 
conception of a male, and Southern blaſts to the conception of a female, as Pliny 
reporceth : the force of the Northern air is ſuch, that thoſe beaſts which are ont 
to procteate females only, this will cauſe to bring forth males alſo. The Dams at 
the time of their copulation, mult be ſer with their noſes imo the North e and if 
they nave been uſed to coition ſtill in the morning, you mult not put them to it in 
the afternoon, for then they will not ſtand to their mate. Ariſtotle, à man molt 
ſubt ile, and exquifitely ſeen in the works of nature, willeth us, that about rhe time 
of gendering, we ſhould wait for ſome Northern blaſts in « dry day, and then 
let the flock feed againſt the winde, and ſo let chem fall to copulation: if we 

would procure females to be generated, then we mult ſo wait for Southern blaſts, 

and let them ſtand with their heads towards the South as they axe in copulation ; for 

ſo not only Ariſtotle counſelleth, but Columella and lian alſo: for it is a rule 

that hau, Pliny, Africanns and Didymus do all give, that if the cattel, as ſoon 

as they have been covered, do tum themſelves toward the Southern winde, chen 
certainly they have conceived females. There is alſo ſome cauſe of the procrearion of 
a male, or of a female, in the begetters themſelves ; nay further, ſome canſe 
thereof may be the force and operation of ſome waters: for ſometimes the waters 
cauſe that a male or female be generated. There is, not far from the City Pana, 2 
certain River called Milichus ; and not far from that, another River called Chata- 
dius; whereof if the beaſts driok in the Spring-rime, they commonly bring forth 
all males i for which cauſe the Shepherds there drive away their flocks at that time, 
and feed them in that part of the Country which lĩeth fartheſt off from that River ; 

28 au ſanias writerh in his Achaics, 


. Cn AP, XXII. s 

Of tier! experiences that may be, and have been pralliſed upon divers living (rea- 
T 1 6 

T Here remain now certain experiments of living Creatures, both pleaſant, aud of 


ſome nſe, which we have thought good here to ſet down, to ſave a labour of ſeek- 
ing them any further. And firſt, 


How to make Horſes have white ſpots on them, 


Ic is a thing required in the arc of crimming of Horſes, to be able to canſe whice 


4a", 


9 — in ſome parts of them; for crafty Hotſe - courſers ate om to cous- 
terſeit white ſpots in the forehead, or left t or right ſhonlder of an Horſe, 
thereby to deceive ſuch men, as are wont to geſſe ar the goodneſſe and of 


2 by the conjecture of ſuch marks. And this their counterfeit practiſe hat 
been detected by this chance; that the hair of a horſes skin being galled off in an 

place, after a while hoaty hairs have grown up there of themſelves ; and it is not 
unlikely but that this chance taught them that praRiſe, Thy manner of che 
ic, is, firſt to ſhave off che hair in that place where you would have a white 
— — and ſo yon ſhall there have a white 
— ſpanking of the ſame experiment, ſhews char icisto be done 
There Horſes, ſaich he, chat are fall of hte round ſpots W — 
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with their black colour: ir comerh by the induſtry of the Horſe-breeder , who 
when they are yet tender and young, cunningly burns cf their hair wich an hot iron, 
But on the contrary, it you would have 


The heirs of a wonnded or galled place, to grow up of the ſame ack as the other hair 


i5 of, 


Tiberius hath taught the way how to do it. You muſt knead three pints of bruiſed 
or ground barley, and put to it the froth of nicre anda little ſalr, and make it into 
loaves; then you muſt put them into an Oven til they are burned to coals; after- 
ward cruſh them, and beat them to powder, and then mix them with oyle, and 
anoint the ſore ot the ſcar therewith ; and this you muſt do for twenty daies. Bur 
what ſhould be the reaſon that this bailey aſhes ſhould canſe, not white hairs, but 
the like in colour to the teſt, to grow upon the ſcars or ſores of horſes whereupon it 
is caſt, that, Alexander Aphrodiſæus aſcribes to this, becauſe barley hath in ic a purga- 
tive and cleanſing force, and ſo waſteth and expellech the humors, and all the naughty 
ſtuff, that was gathered by the ſore into that part, becauſe ir was maimed, and con- 
ſequently not ſo well able to relieve irſelf, Neither yet will 1 here omit that coyiſh 
experiment whereby we may 


Procure in Oxen a counter ſcit ſhew of ſatneſſe. 


If you take an Oxe well grown in years, and make a hole into his thigh, and blow 
wind thereby into him, and afterward give him meat, he will ſhew far, rhongh 
indeed he be very lean. We may alſo, by giving them ſome kind of water to 


( auſe the fle:ces and hides of cattel to be of divers colowrs, 


85 e/Zlianu ſhewetb. The River Crathis : ffords one channel that makes beaſts 
white - for Oxen and Sheep, and all four-foored beaſts, as Theophraſtus ſauh, -as 
ſoon as they drink of it, become white, though before they were red or black. In 
Eubœa, all for the moſt part, are White Oxen by nature. Sheep, by reaſon of the 
diverſity of mater which they drink, do diverſly change their colour; the force and 
nature of the Rivers working this change in them, eſpecially at every ramming time. 
Some are turned from black to white, and contrariwile, ſome are turned from white 
to black: theſe alterations are commonly ſeen neet to the River Antandrus, and 
neer alſo to a cercain River in Thracia, The River Scamander, which is neer unto 
Troy, makes as many Sheep as drink of the water thereof, to become yellow. 
We may alſo conjecture and foreſee by certain outward bodily figns in the Dam 
or Sire, 5 | 


What colour their young ones will be of. 


To foreknow the colour of young Mules, we muſt take ſpecial example of the hairs 
of their Dams cars and cye-lids : for how ſoever the reſi of their body is of one 
and the fame colour, yer in thoſe two parts we may diſcern ſo many and ſuch co- 
lours as me foo hl have, as Columella writetb, So if you look under the Rams 
tongue, you ſhall chere find certain veins; which if they be black, then will che 
Lambs be black alſo zburif they be white, then he bath begotten white Lambs : for 
look what colour theſe veins are of, with the ſame colour will the fleece of the 
' Lambebe oyerſpread; inſomuch that if there be ſundry colours in them, thete will 

be alſo ſundry like colours upon the Lambes, as Ariſtotle, Democritiu and Did ha 
do wirneſſe. Now, hom e may | 


* Knew by the egge; wider the chick when it ij hatcht, wil i be a Cock, or a Hen, yy 
ata at at nds ee 1425 20 
Ariftatlexeacheth. us: for, ſaich he, if the egge be exactly round, then ic will yield 
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a Cock-chicKen z bur if ic be ſome what long, then ic yields an Hen-· bird: the rea- 
ſon is, becauſe in things that are round, the natural hear is more kindly and ſtrongly 
compacted together. | { | 4 


How to make a bird ſociable and familiar with thee, 


Now we will ſpeak of the ſociableneſſe and familiariry which a certain Pie had wich 
a friend of mine + who by this pretty device did make the Pie ſo well acquainted 
wich him, and ſo ſerviceable to him, that ſhe would flie unto him, not only for the 
ſupplying of her daily wants, but as it were for love, never forſaking him night or 
dey. The device was this. While ſhe was yet uvfeathered in che neſt, he broke 
off her lower beak, evento her very jaws, that the poor wretch could not eat any 
meat bur that which was put into her mouth with hands; and he himſelf gave her 
wich his own hands all the meat ſhe did eat. After that, ſhe would flie to his tren- 
cher at dinner and ſupper, and would prate and chat unto him very fli inſo- 
much that nothing could be ſpoken in the houſe, but ſhe would ĩmitate it, and ſpeak 
it again; and not only frame her tongue to their words, but her body alſo to the 
imitat ing and reſembling of their actions. And he was wont (till to leave her looſe at 
home, and ſhe would flie about everywhere; but till at dinner and ſupper times ſhe 


would return home, It fell out that the man had occaſion ro go from home fifreen or 


ſixteen days journey: ſhe would alwayes bear him company, now and then flying a 
great way before him, and would fit ſtill upon a bough till he came at her; and then 
ſhe would leap upon his cap and his ſnoulders, ftĩsking about him for very joy; and 
ſomerimes ſtaying behind him; and then when he was gone a great way ſhe 
would in all haſte flie away after to overtake himꝛand ſhe was alſo his continual bed- 
fellow ; andyet to this day he bath her, and enjoyeth her familiar company. But, 
concerning the general tranſmutation and change of living creatures, let theſe things 
be ſufficient which we have already ſpoken, 
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THIRD BOOK | 
Natural Magick : 


Which delivereth certain precepts of Husbandry ; 


and ſheweth how to intermingle ſundry kinds of Plants, 
and how to produce new kinds, 


The PAM OE Mm . 


WE have rehearſed concerning divers kinds of new living (veatures ; nowhall I ſpeck. 
of Plants, whichraviſh with admiration the eyes and minds of thoſe that contens- 
plate on them, with their abundant pleaſantneſſe, and wonderful 24 9. Theſe bring 
more profit, and by theſe a natural Philoſorher may ſeem more admirable» For uſe n ade 
with che curth, is more honeſt and hontwrable then with other things; and the ground never 
grows old or barren, but is everywhere naturally rant to receive new ſerd, and to pro- 
ance new ; und u ever renſatisfied in ſruiifmineſſe, and brings perpetwal ircreaſe: and if 
nature be alwayes admirable, ſhe will cam more wonderſul in Plants, Copulation was h ut 
of one kind, here it is almoſt infinite ʒ u not onely evify Tree can be ingrafied into 
every Tree, but one Tree may be adulterated with them all, Living Creatures of divers 
kinds were not eaſily produced, and thoſe that come from other Countries were hard to 
get: here is no difficulty at all: grafts are fetcht and ſent, if need be, to any part of the 
world, And if diverſity of ¶ reatures are made in Africa, by their cofulating when they 
meet at the Rivers, that ſo new creatures are alwajes produced; here in Italy, where the | , 
Air is alwayes calme, and the Climate very 5 ſtrange and wilde plants find a ge 
harbour, and ground to grow in, which is the mother and nouriſber of all, and ſo fruitful 
to product new and diverſity of plants, that it can hardly be exhauſted, And we can bet- 
ter write of them, and know the truth more then others, becauſe we have them ſtill beſere 
our eyes, and an opportunity to conſider of their effetts, And if our Anceſtors found 14. 
wy new things, we by adding to theirs, have found many more, and ſhall produce more 
excellent things overpaſſing them,becauſe daily by our art, or by chance ; by nature, or new 
experience, new plants are made. Diodorns writes, that the Vine at firft was but one, 
and that was wilde but now by the help of Bacchus alone, from the quality of the yr owntl, 
the nature of the climate, ard the art of planting, it is varied inte wary kinds, that Ft 
were madneſſe to number them up, and not worth our time. Natare brought forth but one 
kind of Pear-tree : now ſo many mens names are honoured by it, that one is called Decuma- 
na, another Dolabelliava, and another is named from Decumius and Dolabe lla. The 
ſame thing is obſerved in Figges, of Livy and Pompey, Qwinces are of many kinds ; 
ſome called Mariana from Marius, Manliava from Manlius, Appiana Claudiana from 
Appius Claudius, Ceſtiana from Ceftius : their varieties have made the Authers names 
immortal. What ſhall I ſay of Laure i cherries, found in Pliny his time? what of Citrons ? 
which as Athenzus ſaith, were too ſharp to eat in the days of Theophtaſſus, and the ance- 
foors of Plutark and Pliny; bx Palladius made then: to become ſweet, What of the Peach, 
and Almond-peach Nuts, fruits our ſore· fuhers knew not, yet now are they eaten, bein 
pleaſant and admirable? what of Clove-gilliflowers, that the Gardrers Art hath made ſo 
datty and ſweet ſcemed? and ſo of other plants I have everywhere fs down in this work ? 
Our Navles abownds ſo with them, that we won!d nor go forth to ſee the Orchards of the 
Heſperides, Alcina, Semiramis, and ar Memphis, that were made to hang above ground, 
But Iſhall briefly and plainly relate the Hiſtory. Chap, 
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Cnay 


| How new kinds of Plants may be generated of putrefaction. 


ss we have ſhewed before, that new kinds of Living Creatures 
* W 5 


DJ 
ICQ S miy be generated of putrefaction; ſo, to proceed in the 
ſame order as we have begun, we will now ſhew that 
new kinds of Plants may grow up of their own accord, 
without any help of ſeed or ſuch like, The Ant ients quetiion- 
leſs were of opinion, that divers plants were generated of 

the earth and water mixt together; and that particuler 
places did yield certain particular plants. We rehearſed 
the opinion of Diogenes before, who held that plants are generated of water pu- 
trified in ir ſelf, a a little earth rempered therewith, Theophraſtus held, that 
the rain cauſeth much putrefaction and alceration in the earth, and thereby plants 
may be nouriſhed, the Sun working upon it with his heating, and with his drying 
operation. They write alſo, that the ground when it is ſtitred, brings forth ſuch 
kinds of Plants alwaies, as are uſuall in the ſame place. In the Iſle Creta, the 
ground is of that nature, chat if ir be ſtirred anywhere, and no other thing ſown 
or planted in it, it will of it ſelf brivgforth a Cyprefſe-cree: and their tilled 
lands, thoſe that are ſomewhat moiſt , when they lie fallow, bring forth thi- 
files, So the herb Laſer in Africa, is generated of a kind of pitchy or clammy 
rain and thick dirt; and the herb will ſhew it ſelf out of che earth preſently 
after the rain is fallen. Pin ſaid, that the waters which fall from above; 
are the cauſe of every thing that grows upon the earch, nature ſhewing therein 
her admirable work and power: and many ſuch things they report, which 
we have ſpoken of in the books of the knowledge of Plants. And I my ſelf 
have ofr-times by experierce proved, char ground digged out from under the 
loweſt foundations of certain houſes, and the bottom of ſome pits, and laid 
open in ſome ſmall veſſel to the force of the Sun, hath brought forth divers 
kinds of Plants. And whercas I had oftentimes, partly for my own pleaſure, and 
partly to ſearch into the works of Nature, ſought our and gathered together 
eatths of divers kinds, 1 laid them abroad in the Sun, and watered them of- 
ten with a little ſprinkling, and found theteby, that a fine light earth would 
bring forch herbs that had flight ſtalkes like a ruſh, and leaves full of fine lit- 
tle ragees ; and likewiſe that a rough and ſtiff earth full of holes, would 
bring forth a flight herbe, hard as wood, and full of creviſes, In like- man- 
ner, if I took of the earth that had been digged out of the thick woods, or 
out of moiſt places, or cut cf the holes that are in hollow Rones , it would 
bring forth herbs that had ſmooth blewiſh Ralkes, and leaves full of juice and 
ſubſtance, ſuch: as Peny-· wort, Puiſlane, Senegteek, and Stone-croppe. We 
made trial alſo of ſome kinds of earth that had been farre fetchr , ſuch as 
they had uſed for the ballaſt of their Shippesz and we found ſuch herbs ge- 
nerated thereof, as we knew not what they were, Nay furcher alſo, even out 
of very roots and barks of Trees, and rotten ſeeds, powned and buried, and 
there macecrated with water, we have brought forth in a manner the very 
ſame herbs ;z as out of an Oken root, the herb Polypody , and Oak-fern, and 
Splenewort, or at leaſt ſuch herbs as did reſemble thoſe, both in making and 
in properties, What fhould I here rehearſe, how many kinds of toad - ſtools and 
puffs we have produced? yea, of every ſeveral mixtnre of putriſied things, ſo 
many ſeveral kinds have been generated. All which 1 would here have 
ſer down, it I could have reduced them into any method; or elſe if ſuch 
plants had been produced; as I intended: but thoſe game that were nevet 
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ſon:ht for, But happily I ſhall hereaſter , if God will, write of theſe things, 
for che delight, and ipeculation , and profit of the more curious fort: which 


I have veicher time nor leiture now to mention, ſeeing this work is ruſfled up in 
haite, But let us ſee 


How Toad . ſtools may be generated. | 
Dioſcoridet, and others have written, That the bark of a white Poplar-Tree, and 
of a black, being cut into ſmall pieces, and ſcwed in dunged lands or furrows, 
will at all times of the year bring forth muſhromes or toad - ſtools that ate good 
to be eaten. And in another place he faith, that they are more particularly gene- 
rated in thoſe places, where there lies ſome old ruſty iron, or ſome rotten cloth: 
but ſuch as grow neer to & Serpents hole, or any noiſome Plants, are very hurt- 
ful. But Tarentinu ſpeaks of this matter more preciſely, If, ..ich he, you cut the 
ſtock of a black Poplar peece · meal ĩato the earth, and pour upon it {ome leaven 
that hach been ſteeped in water, there will ſoon grow up ſome Poplar toad- lool. 


He addeth further; If an up-land or hilly field that hath in it much ſtubble and ma- 


ny ſtalks of corn, be ſer on fire at ſuch time as there is rain bre wing in the clouds, 
then the rain falling, will cauſe many toad - tools there to ſpring up of their own | 
accord: but it, afier the field is thus ſer on fire, happily the rain which the clouds 
before chreatned doth nor fall; then, if you take a thin linnen cloth, and let the 
water drop through by little and little like rain, upon ſome part of the field where 


the fire hath been, there will grow up toad-ſtools, but not ſo good as otherwile they | 
would be, if they had been nouriſhed with a ſhowre of rain, Next we will 


ſhew 
| How Sperage may be generated. 


Dydimns writes, That if any man would have good ſtore of Sperage to grow, he 
mult rake the horns of wilde Rams, and beat them into very mall powder, and 
ſow them in cared ground, and water ir, and he ſhall have his intent. There is one 
that reports a more ſtrange matter; that if you take whole Rams horns not powned 
into {mall pieces, but only cur a little, and make a hole in them, and ſo ſet them, 
they will bring forth Sperage, Pliny is of Didhmus opinion, that if the horns be 


wned and -leged into the earth, they will yield Sperage; though Dioſcorides thinks | 


to be impoſſible, And though I have made often trial hereof, but could not find 
it ſo to be, yet my friends have told me of their own experience, that the ſame ten- 
der ſeed that is contained within the Rams horn, hath produced Sperage. The 
ſame my friends alſo have reported 


That Ivy doth grow out of the Harts hors ; 


and Ariſtotle writes of an Hushand-man that found ſuch an experiment; though 
for my own part I never tried ir, But Theophraſtu writes, that there was Ivy found 
growing inthe Harts horn; whereas it is impoſſible to think how any Ivy ſeed could 
get in there: and whereas ſome alledge that the Hart might have rubbed his horn 
igainſt ſome Ivy roots, and ſo ſome part of the horn being ſoft and ready to putriſie, 
receive into it ſome part of the root, and by this means it might there grow t 
thĩs ſuppoſal carries no ſhew of probability or credit with ic, But if theſe things 
be true, as I can ſay or ſee nothing to the contrary, then ſurely no man will deny 
but that divers kinds of plants may be generated of divers kinds of living Creatures 
herns, - In like manner, may plants be generated of the putriſied barks and bonghs 
of old Trees: for ſo is | | $4 


Polypody, and the herb Hypbear generated; 


for both theſe, and divers other plants a ſo do grow up in Firre · trees, nd Ping-rites, 

and ſuch other: for in many Trees, neer to the bark, there is a certain flegmatick or 

moiſt humour, that is wont to purrifie; which, when it abounds too much with - 

io, breaks forth into the out ward ſhew of the boughs and the ſtock of the — 
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and there ic meets wich the putriſied humour of the bark; and the heat of the Sun 
working upon it there, quickly turns ĩt into ſuch kinds of herbs. 


CAP. II. 
How Plants are changed, one of them degenerating into the form of the other, 


O work Miracles, is nothing elſe (as I ſuppoſe) but to turn one thivg into anos 

ther, or to effect thoſe things which are contrary to the ordinary courſe of Na- 
cure. It may be done by negligence, or by cunning handling and dreſſing them, 
that plants may foriake their own natural kind, and be quite turned into another 
kind; wholly degenerating, both in taſte, and colour, and bigneſſe, and faſhion: 
and this I ſay may eaſily be done, either if you neglect to dteſſe ot handle them ac- 
cording to their kind, or elſe drefle them more carefully and arcificially then their 
own kind requires, Furchermore, every plant hath his proper manner, and peculiar 
kind of ſowing or plant ing for ſome mult be ſowed by ſeed, others planted by the 


' wholeſtem, others ſet by ſome root, others graffed by ſome ſprig or branch : ſo that 


if chat which ſhould be ſowed by ſeed, be planted by the root, or ſet by the whole 
ſtock, or graffed by ſome branch; or if any that ſhould be thus planted be ſowed by 
ſeed ; that which cometh np will be of a divers kinde from that which grows uſually, 
if it be planted according to irs own nature, as Iheophraſtus writes, Likewiſe if you 
ſhall change their place, their air,their ground, ſuch like, you pervert their kind;and 
you ſhall find that the young growing plant will reſemble another kind, both in co- 
lour and faſhion 5 all which are clear caſes by the books of Husbandry, Some ex- 
amples we will here rehearſe. If you would change 


A white Vine into a black, or ablack into a white; 
ſow the ſeed of a white Garden-Vine, and that which cometh of it, will be a black 
Wilde-vine; and ſo the ſeed of a black Garden-vine will bring forth a white Wilde 
vine, as Theophraſtus teacheth,” The reaſon is, becauſe a Vine is not ſowed by ſeed, 
but che natural planting of it is by ſprigs and roots, Wherefore if you deal wich 


| Ir otherwiſethen the kind requires, that which cometh of ic muſt needs be unkind- 


ly, By che like means 


A white Fig-tree may degenerate into a black, 


for the ſtone of a Fig, if ir be ſer, never brings forth any other but a wilde or 4 
wood Eig · tree, and fuch as moſt commonly is of a quite contrary colour; ſo that of a 
white figtree ic degenerites into a black, and contrariwiſe a black fig-tree de 
rates into a white, Sometimes alſo, of a right and noble Vine is generated a ba- 
ſtard Vine, and that ſo different in kind oftentimes, that ic hath nothing of the 
right garden · vine, but all meerly wilde. In like manner alſo are chang 


The red Myrtle and the red Bay tree into black, 


and cannot chuſe bur loſe their colour : for theſe likewiſe degenerate, as the ſame 
Theophraſtus reports to have been ſeen in Antandrus; for the Myrtle is not ſowed by 
ſeed, but planted by graffing , and the Bay- tree is planted by ſetting a little ſpri 
thereof that hath in ic ſome part of the root, as we have ſhewed in our diſcourſe 
Husbandry. So alſo are | 


Sweet Almonds and ſweet Pomegranates changed into ſowre ones. 


for the ſtones or kernels of the Pomegtanates are changed from their tight blue, in- 
to a baſer colour; and the Pomegranate it ſelf, though it be never ſo good, degene- 
rates into a hard, and ccmmonly a ſharp fruit. The Almond degenerates likewiſe 
both in caſte, and alſo in — ;tot of a ſoft one cometh a harder: therefore 
counſelled to greffe him when he is ptettily well grown, or Elſe to change 


— | 
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ſhift him oft. An Oak likewiſe will become worſe: and therefore wh 
belt grows in Epyrus, and many have plante d the fame elſeyhere, yet 
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never produce the like of that. In like manner, of the kernel of the natural 
Olive comerh a wilde Olive; (and they that ſay that the male Cypreſlſe- tree for the 
molt part degenerates into a female;) and in proceſſe of time there is ſuch a change, 
that it agreeth in nothing with the natural Olive, but is ſo ſtark wilde, that ſome- 
times it cannot bring forth fruit to any perfection. Varro faith that 


Coleworts are changed into Rare, and Rape into Cole worts. 


Old ſeed is of ſo great force in ſome things, that it quite changeth the nature; for 
the old ſeed of Coleworts being ſowed, brings forth Rape; and contrariwite, old 
Rape ſeed degenerarzs into Coleworts. By labour alſo and dreſſing 


The Corn Typha, and Spelt, are changed into Wheat , and Wheat into them; 


for this may be done, if you take them being of a thorough ripenefle, and knead 
them, and then plant them; but this will not ſo prove the ficlt nor the ſecond year; 
but you mult expect the proof of it in the third year, a5 Theophraſtus ihewetb. Pliny 
writeth, that the Corn Siligo is changed into Wheat the ſecond year, So all ſeeds, 
either by reaſop that they are neglected, or becauſe there is ſome indiſpolition either 
in the eacth, or the air «here they are, do oft-rimes degenerate from the excellen- 
cy and goodneſſe of their kind, and become worſe. Virgil hath obſerved it: I have 
ſeen, ſaich he, the belt and choicelt things that were molt made of, at length yet to 
degenerate, unleſſe mans induliry did yearly ſupply them wich his help: ſo fatal 
it is for all things to wax worſe and worſe, and Hill to have need to be renewed. 
Galens father, a man very ſtudious of Husbandry, eſpecially in his old age, beſtow- 
ed great pains and diligence to find out, whether the annoyances of fruits, that 
which mars their pure goodneſſe, did ipring up of it ſelf, or ariſe out of any feeds 
of the fruits themſelves, which did degenerate into other kinds, Wherefore he 
cook the pureſt, and the cleaneſt Wheat and Barley that he could ger, ard having 
picked out all other ſeed whatſceyer,ſowed them in the ground: and when he found 
much Tares growing in the Wheat, but very little in the Barley, he put the ſame 
experiment in other grain in practice; and at laſt found in Pulſe a hard and round 
Fetch; and moreover, that the herb Axeſceed did grow among Pulſe, by a kind of 
e of the Pulie into Axeſceed. So, unleſſe it be prevemed by skill 
and pains, 
The herb Ballamint will turn into a Mint, 


Wherefore ic mult be often ſhifced and tranſlated from place to place, leſt it ſo de- 
generate, as Theophraſtus counſelleth; for when a man doth, not look co it and 
dreſſe ir, the roots thereof will grow very large, and thereby the upper part being 
weakncd, loſeth the rankneſſe of his favour ; and that being loft, there remains in 
it but a weak ſmell, the very ſame in a manner that is in a common Mint. J my ſelf 
have ſowed Mint ſeed, and it hath been changed into wilde Peny · roial; 1 mean, 
in ſavour onely: for the faſhion of the Mint remained ſtill in it. Martial writes, 
That 


Baſil real degenerates into. wilde Betony, 


if ĩt be laid open to the duns hoteſt and greateſt force: for then ir will bring forth 
ſometimes purple flowers, ſometimes white, and ſometimes of a Roſie colour. And 
ic will not only degenerate into Betony, but into Ballamint alſo. Likewiſe the 
boughs of the ſhrub Caſia, as Galen teporteth, will degenerate into Cinamon. 
Likewiſe ; nr 

. . (loves, Roſes,Violets, and Gilli- flowers, of purple, will became white, 


either by reaſon that they are old, or elſe if they be not well looked unto. For 
Theophraſtus records, that Violets, Roſes, and Gilli-flowers, if they be not. well 
heedkù in three years will wax white; and the experience. thereof I my ſelf have 

uf feen. Neither, yer will Plants degenerate one into another, only in ſuch 
Cafe as Where there is a kind of vicinity and likenefſe of nature, but allo 1 
| qc there 
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there is no ſuch vicinity, one plant miy be changed into another of a quite diffe- 


rent kind: for 


An Oak may be changed into 4 Vine. 


Alberts reporteth, (if the thing be as true as it is ſtrange; but let the truch there - 
of lie upon his credit) he reports, I ſay, that Oaken or Beechen bonghs being in- 
graffed into the Tree Mytica, is quite changed into it; and ſo into the Tree called 
Tremiſca, which is a baſer kind of wood: and likewiſe if Oaken boughs be ſer in 
the ground of Alummum, a place fo called, they will be quite altered into right 
Vines, ſuch as their grapes yeeld good wine ; and ſometimes the old Oaks, if they 
be pared, degenerate into Vines, But we mutt not think that this change is made 
while thoſe Trees or bonghs laſt ; but when once they are putriſied, then the nature 
of the ground works into them, and changeth them into Vines, 


CuA. III. 
How to make one fruit compounded of many, 


S we heard before of divers living Creatures, that they might be mingled in- 
Ac one, by copulation ; ſo now we will ſbew allo how to contrive divers 
kinds of fruits, by graffing into one ſruĩt: for graffing is in plants the lame that co- 
pulation is in living creatures : yet I deny ncx , but there are other means where- 
by this may be effected, as well as by grafting, But above all other, graffing is molt 
praiſe-worthy , as being the beſt and ficrelt means £6 incorporate one fruit into 
another, and ſo of many to make one, after a wonderful manner, And wheress 
it may be thought a very toilſome, and indeed impoſſible matter, here the excel- 
lent effect of the work mult ſweeten all thy labour, and thy painful diligence wil 
take away the ſuppoſed impoſſibilicy of the thing, and perform that which, a, man 
would chink were nat poſſible to be done. Neither mult thou ſuffer thy lf to be 
diſcouraged herein by the ſayings of tude Husband-men which have attempted this 
thing, but for want of skill could vor perform it, ſeeing expetience reacherh.thee 
that ĩt hath been done. Wherefore: againſt ſuh diſcouragements, thoꝝ muſt arm 
thy ſelf wich a due conſider ation of ſuch experimenis as the Anticats baveir | 
as for example, that the Figgr-cree may be incorporated into the Plane- cee, and 
the Mulberry-cree; and likewiſe the Malbetry-tree into the Cheſtnut· cee, the 
Tuzpeatine-rree, and che White Poplar, whereby yon mayelt procure white Malber- 
ries.z.and likewiſe he Cheſtuut · tree into a Haſel, and an Oak; and likewil the 
Pomegranate-treę into all Treas, for that it is like to a mon whore, ready and 
willing ſor all Comers; and likewiſe the Cherty- tree into as Turpentina: tree : and 
to con lude, that every Tree may be mutually incorporated into each other, as 
Calumolla ſuppoſeth. And this is. che cauſe of every compoſi ĩon of many fruits. imo 
one, of every adopted fruit which ĩs not the natural child, as it were, of rhe Tree 
that bare it; and this ij che canſe of all ſtrange and new kinds of fruits that grow. 
Virgil makes mention of ſuch a matter, when he faith, that Dias admired certain 
Trees which ſheJaw , that bate new kinds ef leaves, and apples that naturally 
were not their on. And Paladines ſaĩth, that I tees are jainei 
by carnal copulation, to the end that the fruit thereof mi 
exceliencies of both the parents: and the ſame Trees were garni 
of leaves, and nowiſhed with to forts of Jaices, ind che ſinit had u double reliſh, 
according to both the kinds whence ic was com But now, as wedid in 
our tract of the commixtion of divers — —— © hctedifo iris 
meet to preſcribe certain rules, whereby we my.cavſe thoſe divers plants which 
we would incermingle, to join more eaſily, and ro agreederter-cogerher,) farrhe 
producing of ne and compounded fruits. Firſt. cherefcne, we mult ſrenbit either 
— — —— — bark of — the — — both of chem maſt 
nave the growi ſhoot ing our -prigs 3 u . rel 
in living creatures, that both of them ſhould have the ſame time of breeding their 
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young ones: for if the graffe have a dry or a hard bark, and the ſtock have 4 moiſt 
or ſoft bark, or that they be any way contrary each to other, we ſhall labour in 
vai. Then we muſt ſee that the ingraffing be made in the pureſt and ſoundeſt 
place of the ſtock, ſo that ic neither have any tumors or knobs, or avy (cars, nei- 
ther yet hath been blaſted, Again, it is very material, chat the young graffes or 
ſhoors be fetcht from the moſt convenient place or part of the Trees; namely, 
from thoſe boughs that grow toward the Eaſt, where the Sun is wont to riſe in 
the Suramer-time. Again, they mult be of a fruitful kind, and be taken off from 
young plants, ſuch as never bare fruit before, They mult allo be taken io their prime, 
when they are beginning firſt to bud, and ſuch as are of two years growth, and 
likely to bear fruit in their ſecond year. And the ſtocks into which they are to be en- 
graffed,mukſt likewiſe be as young as may be graffed into; for if they be old, their 
hardneſſe will ſcarce give any entercainment to ſttange ſhoots to be planted upon 
them. And many ſuch obſervations mutt be diligently looked into, as we have 


ſhewed in our book of Husbandry. But we mult not here omit to ſpeak of the lome, | 


or that clammy morter, which makes 
Thi Graffe and the ſtockto cloſe more eaſily together; 


for it is very helpful to glew or faſten the skins of both the barks one into the o- 
ther: and if the barks be of a divers nature, yet by this lome they may be ſo bound 
into one, that they will eaſily grow together. And ſurely it is commodious in ma- 
ny reſpects. Firſt, becauſe, as in mans body, the fleſh being wounded or pierced 
into, is ſoori cloſed up again with ſtiffe and clammy plaiſters applyed thereunto; 
fo the bark or the boughs of Trees being cut or rent, will cloſe together again very 
ſpeedily , by the applying of this moner, For if you pill the bark off from 3 
Tree, or — — a little ſprig from a bough, unleſſe you cloſe it up ſo cunningly, 
that ic may ſtick as ficly every way in the grafting as whilſt it grew, it will ſoon 
wither, and fade, and loſe the natural juice and moiſture ; which inconvenience 
this lome will prevent, and fic them one into another. Moreover, if there be 
any open chink betwixt the bark and the Tree, — the air getteth in, and 
will not ſuffer them to cloſe; therefore to make it ſure that they may cloſe without 
fail; this lome is needful. And whereas there are ſome Trees which cannot away 
to be harboured in any of another kind, this lome will knic them ſo ſtrongly into 
che ſtock, that they cannot but bud and bloſſom, But here we muſt obſerve, that 
this glue or morrer muſt be as neer of the nature of the thing ffed as may 
be; for then it will perform this duty more kindly, If you be diligent hetein, 
you may do many matters. We will give yon a taſte of ſome, that by theſe 
you may learn to do the like, Pill cf the bark of Holly, and make a pit in 
ſome moiſt ground, and there bury your Holly rines, and let them there pu- 
trifie , which will be done in twelve daies : then take them forth , and 

them till you ſee — are become a clammy ſlime. This is alſo made of the fruit Se- 
beſten in Syria; and likewiſe it may be made of ordinary birdlime: but the beſt of 
all is made of the rines of Elm · roots ſtamped together; fot this bath a ſpecial quali- 
ty, both to faſten, and alſo to cheriſh, But let us return to graffing, which: is of 
ſuch great force, that ic hath cauſed a new kind of a baſtard fruit that was never 
£940) OWI Guy; inte 
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which kind of compound generation, was never ſeen, nor heard of, nor yet thoughe 

upon by the Ancient. This is to be done by a kind of grafting which they call 

Take off two young fruitful ſprigges, one from a Peach · apple 

Tree; and the other from the Nut · peach Tree; they muſt be well grow- 

en; and: fuch as are ready to fortb. Then off the bark of them 

bout tere fingers breadth in compaſſe, ſo chat the budde to be graffed — 
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Rand fitly in the midi berwixt them both; but you mnt do it charily, left 


you periſh the wood, Then cleave them chorough the middle a little way, that 


they may be ler one into another, and yer the cleft not ſeen, but covered with the 


| bud, Then take off a bud from one of thoſe Trees, wich the bark round about 


the bud, and ſet it into the midſt of the boughs which we ſpake of before; and 
ſo engraffe them together into the other Tree, having firſt cur on a Wund fit place 
for them therein. They muſt be engraffed in that patt of the Tree, which is 
moſt neat and freſh-coloured; the fprigs that grow abort that place muſt be cut off. 
leſt they wichdraw the nouriſhment from the graffe, which requires it all for ic ſelf, 
And when you have ſo done; binde ir about gencly, that yon hurt ic not; and cover 
it wich ſome what, leſt the rainfall down upon it; but eſpecially rake heed to the 
cleft, and the place where you pilled off the bark, that you plaiſter ic up well wich 
morter. Thus if you do, the graffe will very kindly proſper, and the bud grow 
forth into a fruit that is componnded of boch kinds, and it ſhall carry the hue both 


of the Peach-apple vnd the Nut- peach by equal proportion, ſuch as was never ſeen 
before, By this means alſo we may procure the bringing forth 


Of aFigge halſe white and half black; 
for if we take the buds of each of them, paring them off together wich the bark 
round about them, and then cut them in the middle, and put the half of one, and 
the half of the other together, and ſo emplaiſter them into the Tree, as we 
— the fruit thereof will be a Figge half white and half black. 


Pomegranates may be brought forth , which will be ſweet on the one ſide, and ſawre 
en ibe ather; 
If you take either the ſhoots ot the bnds of each of them, and after you have divi- 
ded them in the midſt, put the half of each together, as before was ſpoken. But 
this may be done beſt upon the ſhoots or ſptigs; for the bud can hardly be pared 
off, nor well divided, becauſe the bark is ſo weak, and fo thin, and leader, that ic 
will not endute to be much or long handled. Likewiſe | 


Orenges compounded of divers kinds, and ſuch as are half Limons; 4s alſo Limons half 
ſweet, and half ſowre, may be produced, 
if we mix them after the ſame manner as we ſpake before; for theſe are very fic to 
be eraffed by emplaftering'; and theſe kinds of compound Otenges and Limons are 
very 5 — to de ſeen in many Orchards in Naples; In like manner we may 
mingle and compound 
A Prath of the white and the red Peach, 


if we. pm choſe two kinds togethet, by uch emplafterivg i for there are of this 
compound fruit to be fold in Naples ar this diy. Likewiſe we may procute 


A grape that hath a lerne or tene half black, and diverſly coloured. 
We muſt deal by the ſhoots of Vines, as we ſhewed before was to be done by the 
buds of othet Trees zcleave chem in the middle, and binde two ſhoots or more 


of divers ſotts of Vines handſomely together, that th in one, and 
them int o a ſruiful Vine of ſome other kind. And the fave whi we have — 


concerning fruirsy may be as well practiſed alſo flowers. As for ex 
if wowed produce 8. er et 
5 Roſes that ate half white and half red; 


me tavſt cake the ſprigs of a white Roſe; and of a red, ard pare off the buds of each 
of them; and having cm them aſunder in the middle, put the halfs of each together, 
as we ſpake before, and engraffe them artificially into the bark, and then bave a dill 
pe care ill io chetiſh them he compound bod wil in due ſeaſon ſorth Roſes 

mill be whize of che one fide, and Gee of the other. Bur if you would 
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make trial hereof in. Clove-gilli-flowers, and deſire 


To produce ſome that are half red, 


ſeeing they have no buds at all, you muſt practiſe this experiment upon their root; 
you mult rake two roots of them, and cleave them in the middle, and match them 
255 together, that they may grow each to other; and binde them up well, and then 
will they yeeld compound Clove-gilli-flowers: of which kind we have great tore; 
and they are common amongſt us everywhere; and they do not onely bring 
forth parry-coloured flowers, but the very ſame bough, and one and the ſame 


ſprig, will bear white ones and red ones, and fach_-as' are Wronght and as 


it were embroidred with divers goodly colours, moſt pleaſant to be ſeen, 


2 nA. IV. in! 
. of aſecond means whereby fruits may be mingled and compounded together. 


Here is alſo a ſecond way of componnding divers kinds of fruits together; 
namely, by another manner of grafling, Ay for example; If we would 
produce N > as he 


Pomegranates compounded of divers kinds, 


Theophraſtus ſneweth us how to do it. We muſt take the young ſlips or branches 
of divers kinds; and bruiſe them wich a Beetle, ſo that they may flick and hang 
together; and then binde them up very hard each to other, and ſer them in the 
ground: and if they be well laid together, all thoſe lips will grow up Jointly into 
one Tree; but ſo, that every one of them retains his own kind, aud receives his 
ſeveral nouriſhment by ic ſelf, and ſeverally digeſts it: and che chief community 
which they have all together, is their mmual embracing each of other, The ſame 
Theophr aſtus teaches us in the ſame place, 2 


How one and the ſame ine branch may bring forth a black, and awhite grape, both toges 
ther; and how in the ſame grape may be found a whue and black ſtone hanging 
together, | rnd 


Take the branch of a whice Vine, and another of the black, and the uppermoſt half 


of either of them muſt be bruiſed together; then yon muſt match them equally, 
and binde them up together, and plant them: for by this means they will grow 
up both into one joĩnt; for every living thing may be matcht with another, eſpe- 
cially where one is of the ſame or the like kind with the other: for then if they be 
diſſolved, as theſe are in ſome ſort when they are bruiſed, their natures will eafaly 
cloſe together, and be compact into one nature: bur yet either of theſe branches 
hath his ſereral nouriſhment by ic ſelf, without confuſion of both rogerher ; where- 
by ĩt cometh to paſſe, that the fruit ar iſing from them is of a divers nature, accor- 
ding as either of the ſprigs requireth. Neither ought this to ſeem range, that both 
of them concurring into one, ſhould yet retain each of chem their ſeverall kind, 
ſeeing the like hereof may be found in certain Rivers which meet together by con 
fluence into one and the ſame channel, and yet either of them keeps his on ſeve- 
ral courſe and paflage ; as da the Rivers,Cephiſus and Melas in Bœotis. __ 
reacheth us to do this thing on this manner. There is, ſaich he, a kind of  engraffibg, 
whereby ſuch kind of grapes are produced, as have ſtones of divers kinds, and ſun- 
dry colours; which is to be done by this means. Take four or ſive, or more (r 
you will) Vine- branches of divers kinds, and mingle them together by equal pro- 
portion, and ſo binde them up, Afterward put them into an earthen pipe or a horn 
falt together; bur ſo, that there may be ſome parts of them ſeen ſtanding ont il 
both ends; and thoſe parts ſo ſtanding forth, mult be diflolved or bruiſed: an 
whep you have ſo done, put them into a trench in the ground, covering them with 
nock, and watering them till they begin to bud. And when the ba: A 
together, after two ot three years, when they are all knit and cloſed tfito - e, 
n then 
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then break the pipe, and neer about che middle of the ſtalk beneath the ſprouts, 


* there where they ſeem to have moſt grown together, cut off the Vine, and heal 
| char part where it is ſo cut, and then lay it under the ground again about three fin- 


gers deep: and when that ſtalk (hall ſhoor up into ſprigs, rake two of the belt. of 
them, and cheriſh them, and plant them in the ground, caſſing away all the other 
branches; and by this means you ſhall have ſuch kinds of grapes as you deſire. This 
very lame experiment doth Plim ſer down, borrewing it of Columella. But Didy- 
mus preſcribes it on this manner, Take two Vine branches of divers kinds, and 


dleave them inthe middle; bur with ſuch heedful regard, that the cleir go as ſat as 
the bud is, and none of the pich or juice be loſt; then put them each to other, and 


cloſe them together, ſo that the bud of either of them meet tight one with the 
other: and as much as poſſibly may be, let them touch together, whereby both thoſe 
buds may become as one: then binde up the branches with paper as hard together 
as you can, and cover them over with the Sea-onion,or elſe wich ſome very (iff clam- 
my eatth ; and ſo plant them, and water them after fout or five daies, ſo long till 
they ſnoot forth into a perfect bud. If you would produce 


A Fig, that is half white, and half red; 

Leontinus teacheth you to do ir after this manner, Take two ſhoots of divers kinds 
of Fig · ttees; but you mult ſee that both the ſhoots be of the ſame age, and the 
ſame growth as neer as you can: then lay them in a trench, and dung them, and wa- 
tet them. And ter they begin to bud, you mult rake the buds of each, and binde 
them up together, ſo that they may grow up into one ſtalk: and about two years 
after, take them up, and plant them into another ſtock, and thereby you ſhall have 
Figs of two colours. So then by this means 


4 


Al fruits may be made to be party - coloured; 


and that not onely of two, but of many colours, accordingly as many kinds of 
fruits may be compounded together. And ſurely theſe experiments are very true, 
though they be ſomewhar hard to be done, and require a long times practice, as I 
my ſelf have had experience, The like experiment to theſe is recorded by Palla- 
diu, and by other Greek Writers, who ſhew the way 


How A Vine may bring forth cluſters of grapes that are white, but the ſtones of the 
grapes black, 


If white and black Vines grow neer together, you muſt ſhred the branches of eachy f 


and preſently clap them together ſo, that the bud of either may meet right roge- 
ther, and ſo become one: then binde them up hard in paper, and cover them with 
ſoft and moilt earch ; and ſo let them lie three dayes or thereabouts: after that, ſee 
that they be well and fitly matcht together, and then let them lie till a new bud 
come forth of a freſh head: and by this means you ſhall procure in time, divers 
kinds of grapes, according to the divers branches you put together. 1my ſelf have 
made choice of two ſhoots of two divers Vines growing one by another; Ihave 
cleft or cut them off in that place where the buds were ſhooting forth, leaving the 
third part of the bud upon the branch; I faſtened them together, and bound them 
up into one very faſt, left when the buds ſhould wax greater, one of them might flie 
off from the other: I fitted them ſo well, branch with branch, and bud with bud, that 
they made but one ſtalk; and the very ſame year they brought forth grapes that had 
cloven kernels or tones, This ſhoot ſo ſpringing up, I put to another; and when 
that was ſo ſprung up, I put that alſo to another; and by this continual fitting of 
divers ſprigs one to another, I produced cluſters of divers-coloured and divers-na- 
tured grapes: for one and the ſame grape was ſweet and unſavoury: and the ſtones 
were ſome long, ſome round, ſome crooked ; but all of them were of divers co- 
lours. Pont ams hath elegantly ſhewed 


How Citron-trees may bear divers kinds 
namely, by joining two ſundry boughs together. after rhe bark hath been pared a- 
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away, and faſtning each to other with a kind of glue, that they may grow up one 
as fait as the other; and when they are engtaffꝗ into one ſtock, they mult be very 
carefully covered and looked unto, and ſo one and the lame branch will bring foren 
{ruic of divers kinds. So you may procure 


An Orenge' tree to bring forth an Apple half ſweet and half ſowre. 


And this kind of commixtion was invented by chance; for there were gr:ff:d two 
boughs of Orenge trees, one brought forth a ſweer, and the other a {harp fruit. 
When occaſion ſerved to tranſplant and remove the Tree, it was cut off in the 


middle, according as Husband- men are wont to do when they plant ſuch Trees af- | 


tet they are crown old; and by great chance, it was cut eff there where the two 
bonghs had been before engraffed: and fo when rhe Rock budded afreſh, there | 
aroſe one bud out of the ſharp and ſweer branches both together as they were leit 
in the ſto k; and this one bud brought forth Apples or fruit of boch reliſhes, | 
Wherefore no queſtion but ſuch a thing may be effected by art, as well as 


it was by chance, if any man have a minde to produce ſuch kind of fruits. 
CHAP, V. 
Of a third way, whereby divers kinds of ſruit s may be compounded together, 


WE will alſo ſer down 2 third way, MWhereby we may mingle and compound 
divers kinds of fruics together, A way which hath been delivered unto 


us by the Ancients, though for my own part Ithink it to be nor onely a very 
hard, but even an impoſſible matter. Notwirhſianding , | becauſe grave An- 
cient Writers have ſer it down, I cannot ſcorn here co rehearſe it: and | 
though I have put ir in practice, but ro no purpoſe, for Ic hath not ſo fallen 
out as they write, yer I will not diſcourage any man that hath a mind td 
make trial hereof; for ir may be that fortune will ſecond their endeavours 


better then ſhe did mine, The way is this; to gather many ſeeds of {nndry 


Trees and fruits, and wrapping them up together, ſo to ſow them: and when | 
they are grown up into ſtalks, to bind all the ſtalks together, that they may 
not flie aſunder, but rather grow up all into one Tree; and this Tree will 
bring forth divers kinds of fruits, yea and one and rhe ſame fruit will be min- 
gled and compounded of many, It ſhould ſeem that the Authors of this experi- 


ment, learned it firſt out of Theophr ats, who writes, that, If you ſow wo 
divers ſeeds neer together within 2 hands breadth , and then ſow two other 
divers ſeeds a little above them, the roots which will come of all theſe ſeeds 
will lovingly embrace and winde about each other, and ſo grow up into one 
ſtalk or ſtock, and be incorporated one into another. Bur ſpecial care mult be had 
how the ſeeds be placed; for they muſt be ſet wich che little end upward, be- 
cauſe the bud cometh not out of the low and hollow parts, bur ou: of the higheſt, 
And there are four ſeeds required, becauſe ſo many will eailly and fitly cloſe toge- 
ther. A matter, which if it were true, it might be a very ready means which would 
produce exceeding many and wonderful experiments. By ſuch a means 


Berries that are party- coloured may be produced. 
If you take a great many berries, white, and black, and red, one amongſt another, 
and ſow them in the earth together; and when they are thor up, bind all their 
ſtalks into one, they will grow together, and yeeld party coloured berries, Pliny 
writes, chat this way was deviſed from the birds; Nature, laich he, hath taught he w 
to ꝑraffe with a ſeed: for hungry birds have devonred ſeeds, and having moiſtened 
and warmedrchem in their bellies, a little after have dunged in the forky twiſtes of 


Trees, and together with their dung excluded the ſeed whole which erl? they had 
ſwallowed : and ſometimes ic brings forth there where they dung it, and ſemetimes 
the wind carries it away into ſome chinks of the barks of Trees, and there ic brings 
forth, This is the reaſon why many times we ſee a Cherry-iree growing in a Ma ; 
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ow, 4 Plane itee ina Bay- tree, and a Bay in a Cherry- tree; and withal, that the 
berries ot them have been party · coloured. They write alſo, that the Jack-daw 
hiding certain ſeeds in ſome ſectet chinks or holes, did give occaſion of this Inven- 
tion. By this ſelt · ame means we may produce 


A Fog that is partly white and parth red. 
Leont ius artemprs the doing of this, by taking the kernels or ones that are in 2 
Fig ſomewhar inclinable co this variety, and wrapping them up together in a linnen 
cloch, and then ſowing chem, and when need requires, removing chem into ano- 
cher place. If we wouid have 


An Orenge or ¶ itron - tree bear divers Apples of divers reliſhes ;; 


Pont ams our Comitry-man, in his work of Gardening, hath elegantly taught us 
how to do ir, We mult cake ſundry ſeeds of them, and put them into a pitcher, 


and there let them grow up: and when they come forth, bind the ſprigs together, 


and by this means they will grow up into one ſtock, and ſhrowd themſelves all un- 
der one bark ; but you mult rake heed that the wind come not at them to blow 
chem aſunder, but cover them over with forme wax, that they may flick faſt toge- 
ther; and let them be well plaiſteted wich morrer about the bark: and ſo ſhall you 
gather from chem in time very ſtrange Apples of ſundry reliſhes, Likewiſe we 
may procure 

A Damoſin, and an Orenge or Limon to be mixt together, 


In our books of Husbandry, we ſhewed at large, by many reaſons alledged to and 
fro, that ſundry ſeeds could not peſſibly grow into one; but all char is written in 
favour of this praRice, is uuerly falſe, and altogether unpoſſible. Bur this expe- 
riment we our ſelves have proved, whereby divers kinds of Damoſins ate mixt to- 
gerher, While the Damolin- trees were very tender and dainty, we faſtened two 
of them together, which were planted neer to each other, as Sailers plat and tie 
theit Cables : bur firſt we pared off the bark to the inmoſt skin, in that place where 
they ſhould touch together, that ſo one living thing might the more eaſily grow to 
the other: then we bound them up gently with thin liſts, made of the inner bark 
of Elm, or ſuch like ſtuff that is ſoft and pliable for ſuch a purpoſe, left they ſhould 
be parted andgrow aſunder; and if any part of them were fo limber that ic would 
not Rick faſt, we wedged it in with ſplents; yet not too hard, for fear of ſpoiling it. 
Then we rid away the earth from the upper roots, and covered them with muck, 
and watered them often, that by this cheriſhing and cilling on, they might ro np 
the better: and thus after a few years that they were grown together into ove 
tree, we cut off the tops of them about that place where they moſt ſeemed 
to be knit together; and about thoſe tops there ſprung up many buds; whereof, 
thoſe which we perceived had grown out of both Trees, we irffered to gtow fill, 
and the reſt we cur away; and by this means we produced ſuch kind of fruic as we 
m of, very goodly, and much commended. And concerning Limons, I bave 

ſome in the Noble-mens Gardens of Naples, which, partly by continual a- 
rering ar ſeaſonable times, and partly by reaſon of the tenderneſſe and the rank- 
neſſe of the boughs, did ſo cling and grow together, that they became one tree; 
and this one Tree brought forth fruit compounded of either kind, We may alſo 
effect this featly by earchen veſſels; for the plants that are ſet therein, we may very 
convenient ly cheriſh up with continual warering, and perform other ſervices to- 
wards them which are neceſſary for their ęrowth. And as it may be done by Limons, 
ſo we have ſeen the ſame experiment practiſed upon Mulberry · trees, which grow- 
ing in moiſt and (ſhadowed places, as ſoon as their boughs cloſed one with another, 


preſently they grew into one, and brought forth berries of "ſundry colours, -If we 


would procure that g 


ö 4 
A Lettice ſhould grow, having in it Parſlay, and Rolchet, and Baſil-gintle, 


ot any ſuch like commixtion, we mult take the dung of > Sheep or a Goat . _ 
thoug 
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though it be but a ſmall ſubſtance, yet you mult make a ſhift to bore the Truttle 
through the middle, and as well as you can, get out the inmoſt pich, and in Read 
thereof put into ic thoſe ſeeds which you deſire co have mingled together, packing 
them in as hard as the Truttle will bear it: and when yon have ſo done, lay it in 
the ground about two handful deer, with dung and hollow geer, both under it, 
and round about it; then cover it with a little thin earth, and water it a little and a 
little; and hen the ſeeds alſo are ſptung forth, you mult ſtill apply them with wa- 
ter and dung; and after they ate grown up into a ſtalk, you muſt be mere diligent 
about them; and by this means at length there will ariſe a Lettice, mixed and 
compounded with all thoſe ſeeds. Palladius preſcribes the ſame more preciſely, If 
you take, ſaich he, a Truttle of Goats dung, and bore it through, and make it 
hollow cunningly with a bodkin, and then fill ic up with the ſeed of Lettice, Creſ- 
ſes, Baſil, Rotchet, and Radith, and when you have ſo done, lap them up in more 
of the ſame dung, and bury them in a little trench of ſuch ground as is fruitful and 
well manured for ſuch a purpoſe, the Radiſh will grow downward into a Roor, the 
other ſeeds will grow upward into a talk, and the Lettice will contain them all, 
yeelding the ſeveral reliſh of every one of them. Others effect this experimenc 
on this manner. They pluck off the Lettice leaves that grow next to the root, 
and make holes in the thickeſt ſubſtance and veins thereof, one hole being a rea- 
ſonable diſtance from the other; wherein they put the forenamed ſeeds, all but 
the Radiſh ſeed, and cover them about with dung, and tnen lay them under the 
ground, whereby the Lettice grows up, garded with the ſtalks of ſo many herbs as 
there were ſeeds put into the leaves, It you would procure 


Party- coloured flowers to grow; 


yon may effect ir by rhe ſame ground and — You muſt take the ſeeds of 
divers kinds of flowers; and when you have bound them up in a Linen cloth, fer 
them in. the ground, and by the commixtion of thoſe ſeeds together, you ſhall 
have flowers that are party-colonred. By this means, it is thought that Daiſies of 
divers kinds were firſt brought forth, ſuch as are to be ſeem with golden leaves, 
reddiſh about the edge; nay ſome of them are ſo meddled with divers colonrs, 
that they reſemble little ſhreds of filk patcht together. g 


C H AP, VI, 1, 


How a double fruit may be made, whereof the one is contained within the other. 


12 is alſo another way of Compoſitĩon, whereby fruits may be fo meddled 
together, not as we ſhewed before, that one parc of it ſhonld be of one fruit, 
and the other part of another kinde; nor yet that one and the ſame bough ſhall at 
once bear two or three ſeveral kinds of fruits ; but that one and the ſame frnir ſhall 
be double, containing in it ſelf two ſevetal kinds, as if they were but one; where- 
of I my ſelf have firſt made trial, But ler us {ec how che Ancients have effected this : 
and firſt 


How to make an Olive - grape. 


Diophanes ſhewerh that the Olive being engraffed into the Vine, brings forth a fruit 
called Elæo · ſtaphylon, that is to ſay, an Olive - grape. But Florentinus in the ele- 
venth book of his Georgicks, hath ſhewed the manner how to engraffe the Olive 
into a Vine, that ſo it ſhall bring forth not only bunches or cluſters of grapes, bus 
an Oliye fruit alſo, We muſt bore a hole through the Vine neer ro the ground, and 
put into it the branch of an Olive · tree, that foirmay draw and receive both from 
the Vine, ſweetneſſe; and alſo from the ground, natural juice and moiſture, here- 
by it may be nouriſhed : for ſo will the fruit taſte pleaſantly, And moreover, if, 
while the Vine hath not yet born fruit, you take the fruitful ſprigs thereof, and 
plant chem elſewhere, thꝑſe ſprigs will retain the mixture and compoſition * 
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Myrtle, there will be no ſuch — forth after that manner, Befides, it 
impaſſiþie to engraffe the Olive · tree into the Vine 3 or if it were engrafed, yr 
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Vive and the Olive · tree together, and bring fotth one fruit thit (Half Have in it 
both. Kinds, which therefore is called by a name compounded of both their name 
Eleg-Raphylus, an Olive-grape, He reports that he ſaw ſuch a tree in the, Orchard 
of Marius Maxim ; and taſting the fruit thereof, he thought with bimſelf that he 
elt the reliſh of an Olive-berrie anda grape kernel both tõgether. He writes alſo 
that ſuch plants grow in Africa, and are there called by à proper name in their 
Country language Ubolima. But we muſt ſet props under them; to bear up the 
weight and burden of the boughs: though i we engtaffe them dh other way but 
chis, we ſhall need no polls at all, I ſappoſe alſo that by this H. ſame means ic 
may be effected. | e. CC 7504 21 8 


— 
* 


That a Grape ſhould have Myrtle in it 


| Tarentinus writes, that the Vine may be engriffed into the Myrtle-ttee, and the 


Vine branches thereon engraffed, will bring fortti grapes that haye Myrtle · berrĩes 
growing underneath them. But the manner of this ergraffing he bath not ſet 
down. If you engraffe the Vine - branches in the higher boughs or arms of the 
Mrytle, then they will bring forth grapes aſter their ordinary manner, not having 
any Myrtle in them: but if: you engraffe them as ſhe ſhewed before, neer to 
the ground, as the Olive- tree mult be into the Vine, then you may pro- 
— Myrtle · grapes, though not wichout ſome difficulty. We may likewiſe 
produce 8 i | 


Dameſins that ſhall be of the colotr of Nuts; 


for ſach kind of fruic were produced by the Ancients, and called Nucipruna, that 
is, Nut-Damoſins, as Pliny reporreth. It is a peculiar property of rheſe fruits that 
are engraffed into Nut · ttees, that they are in colour like tu their own kinde, but in 
taſte like unto Nuts; being therefore called by a mit name, Nuci - ptuna. So there 
may be produced, as the ſame Pliny writes, 


Damoſins that have ſweet Almonds within them. 
There is, ſaith he, in this kind of fruic an Almond-kernel,. neicher carthere'beany 
prettier donble fruit deviſed. The ſame Pliny reports alſo, that there is a kind of 


ny Damoſin that hath in it the ſubſtance of an. Apple, ry 
which of late was called by the Spaniards Malina, which comerh of a Damout 
engraffed into an Apple-cree, There is alſo a kind of fruit called by the Apothere®' 
ries Sebeſten, or 1 wy -7 WU b rr * 
* Mixa, which hath in it a ſweet Almond, 


This ſame Mixa is a kind of Damoſin, which differs from all others; for whereas 
others have a bitter Almond or kernel within their fione, thisonly-hath a weer ker 
nel. It is a plant peculiar to Syria and Egypt, though in Plies time it was com- 
mon jn Italy, and was engta fed in the Service · tree, whereby the kernel wat the 
pleaſanter. They * into the Service- tree, likely for this cauſe, that where- 
as the fruit of it * would make a man laxative, the ſharp: taſle of the Service 
being mixed with it, might cauſe ic to be more binding. But nom we will 


. Almond peach, which outwardh.is a Peach, but within hah A1. 
- J. ; | "I N r * * 31 , . Fel * - y 
The former means producing, double fruits; which the Ancients have recor- 
ded, are but vain fables ; not only falſe maeters, but indeed impoſſible to be ſo 
done : for, e ſhewed in the if you engraffe the Vine into the 
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would it not bring forth any ſuch grapes. Pliay ſpeaks of Apple - damoſias, and Nut : 


damoſins; but he ſhewerh not the manner how they mzy be produced ; happily, 
becauſe it was never ſeen nor known. But we will demonſtrate the manner of it to 
the whole world, by this example : this fruit is called an Almond · Peach by the late 
Writers, becauſe it bears in it ſelf the nature, both of the Almond and the Peach 
peer together, And ĩt is a new kind of Adultery or commixt ion, wronght 
by skill and diligence uſed in gra ſſing; ſuch a fruit as was never heard of in former 
ages, partaking, both of the ſhape, and alſo of the qualities of either patent: out- 
wardly it ware» wh the Peach both in ſhape and colour; but inwardly it hath a 
ſweer Almond within the kernel, that both looks and taſtes like an Almond; and 
ſo is the Tree alſo a middle berwixt the Almond- tree and the Peach-rree, outwardly 
like the Peach tree, and inwardiy like the Almond · tree. The manner of engraffing is, 
by clapping the bud of one upon the bud of another; either upon one of the trees 
that bare one of the buds, or elſe ſetting them both into a thitd tree, as we have 
done when the Trees have been old. We may alſo go farther, nd upon that branch 
wherein thoſe two buds grow up together, we may ſet a third bud, and fo the fruie 
will be tlireefold, Theſe trees we had growing in our own Orchards many years 
together, By this ſelſ- ame means we may produce a very ſtrange Apple; the won- 
derfulncfle whereof will raviſh our ſenſes and our thoughts; namely 


A Citron that hath a Limon in the inner parts : 
and this, I ſay, we way produce by laying the bud of a Citron upon the bud of a 
Limon. And the moſt of thoſe kinds are to be found among the Brucji, a people 


dwelling neer Naples, andthe Surtentines in Campania ; and theſe fruits proceed 
from the tart juice that is within the branch. In like manner 


A double Orenge may be produced; 


which kind of fruit is common with us, wherein are double ranks of kernels in 
ſuch rare proportion, that you would wonder and be amazed to ſee. | 


Cu ar. VII. 


eee whereby Prexge fruits may be generared, and mate cicher better | 
or . 


Oncerning the praiſes and excellency of engraſfing we have ſpoken elſewhere 
more at — ſhall ſuffice onely to fhew, chat de fruits 
may be produced, ſome bettet, and ſome worſe then theit ordinary kinds, We 
ede — experiments of our on, and ſome which the Ancients have found 
ou, A 


How to produce a Cheſt-unt of the beſt. 


There is one rare example hereof nor to be omitted. Corelixs, 4 Noble-than of 
Rome, born at the City Ateſte, wa wrt ů — Cheſt- nut branch, in 
tine Country of Naples, and fo produced a Cheſt-nnt called Corelliana, after his 
name. After tha, | his Heir, whem be made 4 Pree · man, graffed the ſame Co- 
reliant upon anner Tree : the difference berwinr them both is this, that che for- 
mer is atarger Chef- nur, bur this luater ĩs a better fruit. Theſe things fave been 
done by the Ancients : and the good that cometh by 5 ſuch, as that if 
any thing be engriffed into a Rock ot branch of its own kind, the fruit will chere- 
by be made better. Fhe Cherry tree is very to be engraffed: and you (bgll 
ſcarce ever have a good and a ſweet Cherry, unlefle ic be by engraffing upon ſome 
— a5 Pb reporteth. Dy tho prefidenr of this exampte, we have en- 
eee neue the Tere calied Taber : 


$i i „in non tatd — | | 
fav I tab het the Oxyacamin, ot the Burbery- tree is nothing elſe bet a befferd, 
1289 7 or 
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or 2 wild Tuber: and therefore if a man follow that example of Corelizs, and en- 
gtaffe the Oxyacantha oft entimes into the own branch or lock, it will be much 
bettered, and become the Tuber-tree: as alſo on the other ſide, the Tuber · tree, if 
ir be not dreſſed and looked unto, doth degenerate into che Barbery · tree. I my 
ſelf have engraffed it three or four times into the branches of its ou kind, in my 
own Orchard; and if I live fo long, I will ill eograffe ic ſo, till it do bring forth 
Tubers ; for I find that i: brings forth already. both greater and ſweeter berries, 
Now we will ſpeak of ſuch fruits, as are engraff:d not into their own branches, but 
into branches of another kind, which contain in them both the faſhion and the 
properties of cicher kind: and we will teach the manner how to compouad a new 
kind of fruit lately deviſed namely 


A Feach-nuty,mixtd of 4 Nut aud 4 Peach, 
There is a kind of Peach called a Peach - nur, which the Ancients never knew of, 
bur hath lately been produced by pains taken in grafting, as Imy ſelf have ſeen. 
Ic bears the name and the form alſo of both the parents whereof it is generated, 
having a green colour like a Nut, and hath no moſſie down on the out · ſide, but ve- 
ty ſmooch all over; the caſte of it is ſharp and ſomewhat bitter; ir is long ere it be 
ripe, and is of a hard ſubſtance like a Peach, That part of it which lies againſt the 
Sun is reddiſh ; it ſmells very well; it hath within, a rough ſtone, and hard like 8 
Peach · ſtone ; ic hath a pleaſanc reliſh ; but the apple will not laſt ſo long as the Nut, 
or kernel within. Which kind of fruĩt cannot be ſuppoſed to have been other wĩſe 
brought forth then by divers engraffings of the Peach into the Nut · tree, one yeat 
after another. We may alſo better the fruits by engraffing them into better Trees; 
Diophanes produced 
Citron- apples compounded of an Apple and a Citron. 

for he evgraffed an Apple into the Cirron-rree, and thut ofremimes z but ic wither- 
ed as ſoon as ever it did ſhoot forth: howbeic, at length ic cook faſt hold, and be- 
came a Ciron-apple-tree, - Anatolins and Diephanes made a compound fruit called 


Melimela, of an Apple and a Quince mixt together ; 
for if we engraffe an Apple into a Quince-tree, the Tree will yield 2 very goodly 
apple, which the Athenians call Melimelum, but we call ic a St. Jobns Apple. Pliny 
writes, that an ordinary Quince, and a Quince-pear being compounded, 


Produce a fruit called Milviand; 
The Quinee, ſaith he, being eneraffed into a Quince-pear,.yieldeth a kind of fruit 
called Milvianum, which alone of all other Quinces is to be eaten raw, Now as we 
have ſhewed. how to make fruits better by engraffing; both for ſhew and for pro- 
perties, we will declare alſo, how by engraffing | 


3 Fruits may be made worſe, | 
We will ſhew ic firſt by a Pear. Marcus Varro faith, that if you engraffe a very good 
Pear into a wilde Pear-tree, it will noc taſte ſo well as that which is engraffed into 
an Orchard Pear-tree. If you engtaffe a Peach into a Damoſin- tree, the fruic of ic 
will be much leſs : if into bitter Almond · tree, the tum will have a bitter reliſh, 
Likewiſe if you graffe a Cheſt-gur into a Willow, and be ſomewhar alacrer fruia, 
the caſte of it will be more bitter. And ſo if you graffe av, apple int a Damokg- 
tree, che fruic which ir yields, will neither be ſo great, nor yet ſo good gas it is in the 
own kind; SOS 17 421 7 

| „ Cx4 Fe VI: 0: 1 22% 
How to procure ripe fruit and flowers before their ordinary ſeaſon, 
" A Rr being as it wete Natures Ape, even in her imicacioo of Nature, eße Keth 
{ Yereater matters then Nature doth, Hence it is that a Magician being fur- 


aid wich Art, as it were another Nature, ſearching throughly into aſe 
.N works 
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works which Nature doth accompliſh by many ſecret means and cloſe opera; ions, 
doth work upon Nature, and partly by that Which he ſees, and partly by that 
which he con jects and gathers from thence, takes his ſundry advantages of Na- 
tures inſttuments, and thereby either haſtens or hinders her work, making chings 
ripe before or after their natural ſeaſon, and ſo indeed makes Nature to be his 
inſtrument. He knows that fruits, and flowers, and all other growing things that 
the world affords, are produced by the ciicuit and motion of celeliial bodies; 
and therefore when he is diſpoſed to hinder che ripening of any thing, or elſe to 
help it forward, that it may be more rare and of better worth, he effects ir by 
counterfeiting the times and ſeaſons of che year, making the Winter to be as the 
Summer, and the Spring-time as the Winter. Among other means, engraf- 
fing is not 2 little helpful hereunto. Wherefore let us ſee, how we may by 
engtaffing h 

Produce Grapes iu the Spring- imme. 


If we ſee 1 Cherry · tree bring forth her fruit in the Spting · time, and we deſire to 
have Grapes about that time, there is ſit oportunicy of attaining our deſire, as 
Tarentinus wtiteth. It you engraffe a. black Vine into the Cherry-tree, ' you ſhall 
have Grapes growing in che Spring-time : for the Tree will bring forth Grapes 
the very ſame ſeaſon, wherein ic would bring forth her own fruit. But this en- 
graffing cannot be without boring a hole into the ſtock, as Did ſheweth. You 
mult: bore che Cherry-rree flock throngh with a wimble, and, your Vive grow- 
ing by ĩt, you mult rake one of the next and goodlieſt branches thereof, and put 
ir into the auger · hole; but you mnſt not cut ir off from the Vine, but place it in 
as it grows : for ſo the branch will live the better, both as being nouriſhed by 
his own mother the Vine, aud alſo 8s being made patraker of the juice of that 
Tree ives which it is engraffad. This ſprig within che compaſſe of two years, will 
grow and be incorporated into the Cherry · tree: about which. time, aſter the kat 

grown: Over again, you muſt cut off the branch ſtom the Vine, aud ſaw off the 
ſock of the Cherry- tree wherein ir is engraffed, all above the boring place, and 
let the Vine - branch gro up in the for ſo ſhall neither the Vine be idle, but 
Aill brig. forch her on fruit, and that branch alſa which was engraffed doch 
grow vp together wich it, being nothing hurt by that engtaſſing. We may allo by 
the help 2 — 2 4% & 45 nin) (45 1079 i n 


A Roſe in ſbem forth her buds before her time. 4 
If ve pluck off a Roſe · bud from the mother, and engriff by ſack! an emplaſteting 
2s we ſpake of before, the ame into the open bark of an AinOnd-rree, at ſuth 
time, as the Amond rer doch bud, the Roſe ſo engraffed, will bring fortii het 
own flowers out of the Almond barx. But becauſt it is a very bard matter to en- 
graffe into an Herbe, and therefore we can hardly produce flowers ſooner 
then their time by that means; we will ſhew abother means hereof; And 
else ST ee: 12 53 wo / 


| Ven Cucumbertmay haſten their fruits, No | 
Colwclla found in Delis Mende ire an 9 „un eiſſe way whereby this may 


be done, —— — Gitdet! in ſome Hadowy place well dunged, 2 
Tank of Fenel, and 's ref Brambles one wittiim another; and after the æqul- 
noctial day, cut them off U little w the groumd ; and thving Arit looſed the 
pich of either of them with a wooden eon, to conyey dung into chem, and 
withal to engraffe in them Cucumber · ſeeds, which may grow vp together with che 
Fenel and the Brambles : for by this thbatis the ſeeds will receive nouriſhment 
from che root of the {talk into wich they are engreffed, and ſo you ſhall have Cu- 
cumbers very ſoon, But now let us ſhew how we way accompliſh this chivg by 

_ ing as it were che ſeaſons of the yea: and fir, how we may pro- 
cure agel a Tn 
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Cucumber: ſhall be rije very timely, 7 . 
The Quintiles ſay you maſt take panniers or earthen pots; and put into them ſome 
fine utied carth mixed wich dung, that it may be ſomewhat liquid, and preven- 
ting che ordinary ſeaſon, you muſt plant therein Cucumber-ſeeds about the be- 
ginning of the Spting, and when the Sun ſhines, or that there is any heat 
or rain, they bring the panniers forth into the Air, and about San-ſerting 
they bring them into a cloſe honſez and this they do daily, ſtill —— 
them as occaſion ſerveth. Bur after that the cold and the froſt is ceaſed, 

the Air is more temperate, they take rheir panniers and digge a place for 
them in ſome well-cilled ground, and there ſet them, ſo that the brims there- 
of may be even wich the earth; and then look well to them, and you ſhall 
have your deſire. The like may be done by Gourds. — ſheweth, 
that if a man ſow Cucumber ſeeds in the Winter · time, and water them with 
warm water, and lay them in the Sunne, or elſe by the fire, and when 
ſeed-time cometh , put whole panniers of them inco che ground, they will 
yield very rimely Cucumbers, long before their ordin Caſon is to grow. 
Columella ſaith, that Tiberius the Emperour took great delight in the Cucum- 
bers that were thus ripened, which he had at all times of the year; for his 
Gardners every day drew forth their hanging Gardens: into the Sun upon wheels, 
and when any t cold or rain came, they ſtraight wayes carried them in 
again into their cloſe hovels made for the ſame purpoſe, Didymns ſhewerh | 


Roſes may bud forth, even before Winter be paſt, 
if they be uſed after the like manner ; namely, if you ſer them in h $ or earthen 
veſſels, and carefully look unco them, and uſe them as you would uſe Gonrds and 
Cucambers, to make them ripe before their ordinary ſeaſon, Pliny ſhewerh 


How to make Figs that were of laſt years gromth, lo be ripe very ſoon the next year after 3 


and this is by keeping them from the cold too, but yet the device and practice is 
pot all one with the former. There are, ſaith he, in certain Countries, as in Mz- 
ſia, Winter Eig- trees, (a ſmall ttee it is, and ſuch as is more beholding to Art then 
to Nature) which they uſe on this manner, After the Autumn or Fall, they lay 
them in the earth, and cover them all over wich muck. and the green Figs that grew 
upon them in the beginning of Winter are alſo buried upon the Tree with them. 
Now when the Winter is paſt, and the Air is ſomewhat calmer the year following, 
they dig up the Trees again with the fruit upon them; which preſently do embrace 
the heat of a new Sun as it were, and grow up by the temperature of another year, 
as kindly as if they bad then new ſprung up:whereby ir cometh to paſſe. chat 

the Country be very cold, yer there they have ripe Figs of two years growth as it 
were, even before other Eig · trees can ſo much as bloſſom. But becanſe we cannot 
ſo well practiſe theſe experiments in the broad and open fields, either by hindering, 
or by helping the temperature of the Air, therefore we will aſſay to ripen fruit and 
flowers before their time, by laying warm cheriſhers, as lime, or chalk, and nitre, 
and warm water, to the roots of Trees and herbs, If you would have 


A (herry ripe befor his time, 
Plin ſiich, that you muſt lay chalk or lime to the root of the Tree before it begin to 
bloſſom; or elſe yon mult oftentimes pour hot water upon the root; and by either 
of theſe means you may procure the ripening of Cherries before their time: how - 
beit afterward che Trees will be drie and wicher away. If you would procure 


the ripening 
Of « Roſe before bis time; 


Dydimus ſaĩth you may effect it by covering the Roſe- buſh wich earth, a foot a- 
bove the nern water upon it, 8 
J 2 
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beginneth to ſhoot up, and before any bloſſom appeareth. Likewiſe if you 
would hase Soo 


| 4 2 to bring forth before her time, 


you muſt take pitre, andpown it, and mix it with water, ſo that it be made of the 
thickneſſe of bony ; and as ſoon as you have pruned the Vine, lay good ſtore of 
your nitre upon the Vine-buds, and ſo ſhall your buds ſhoot forth witbin nine days 
after. But to procute the Grapes to be timely ripe, you muſt take the mother of 
the wine before it 1s become (owre, and lay the ſame upon the toot of the plants 
when you ſer them; for at that time it is beſt ſo to ule them, as Tarentings and 
Flerentinm both aſhirm. Moreover, if you would have any thing to bud forth very 
timely, Theophraſtus ſaith you may procure ic by ſetting the ſame 


Into the 5 eA-onion 


for if a Fig-tree be (et but neer ir, it will cauſe the ſpeedy ripening of Figs, And 
to be briet, there is norhing ſer in the Sea · nion, but will more exfily and ſpeedily 
ſhoot forth, by reaſon of the ſtrong inward heat which that herb is endued with- 
al, Demos ritus (heweth anothet means, whereby you may cauſe 


The Fig tree to bring forth haſty Figs, 

namely, by applying the ſame with pepper, and oyle, and Pigeons dung. Flerenti- 
nus would have the dung and the oyle to be laid upon the Figs when they be raw 
and ereen, P. lladius counſelleth, that when the Figs begin to wax ſomewhar red, 
you ſhonld then beſmear them with the juice of a long Onion mixed with pepper 
and oyle ;. and ſo the Figs will be the ſooner ripened, Our practice is this; when 
the Figs begin to wax tipe, we take a wooden needle, and anoint it over with oyle, 
and ſo thruſt ic through both ends of the Figs; whereby in few deyes the fruit is 
ripened, Others effect this, by heaping up a great many Rams horns about the roer 
of the Tree. Pliny ſhews 


How to make Coleworts branch before their time; 
and this is by laying good fore of Sea · graſſe about ir, held up wich little props; or 
elſe by lay ing upon ic black nitre, as much as you can take up wich thtee fingers, or 
thereabouts; for this will haſten the ripening thereof. We may alſo cauſe 


Parſley to come up before his time. RY 
Pliny ſaĩtb, that if you ſprinkle hot water upon it, as it begins to grow, it will ſhoot 
up vory fifth. And Palladius ſait h, that 27 on pour vineger upon it by little and 
little, it w ili grow up; ot elſe if you cheriſh ic with warm water as ſoon ag ever 
it is ſowu. But the mind of man 1s ſo bold to enter into the very ſecret bowels 
3 » by the diligenc ſearch of experience, that it hach Geailed to bring 
ortt | 


Parſley exceeding timely. 


ſrgrows up eaſily of ic ſelf; for within fifty or fourty daies it is wont to one 
of the earth, as Theophr aſh and others afhcm, as by their writings may be ſeen. 
Our Country- men call it Perroſelinum, - In the practiſing of this experiment, you 
muſt ſhe w your ſelf a painful workman; for if you fall, or commit never ſo an 
error herein, yon will mifſe of your purpoſe. You muſt rake Parſley ſeeds chat are 
not fully one year old, & io the of dummer you muſt dip them in the vine- 
e em to lie a white in ſome warm lace: then wrapupthe ſeeds in ſome 

tl looſe earth, which for this purpoſe you have befote meddled with the aihes 
of burned bean-firaw : there you muſt bedew them oftentimes with a little warm 
water, and cover them with ſome loch, what the hear get not from them: ſo will 
they in ſhore time appear out of the earth: then remove the cloth away, and water 
than dil, and thereby the fialk ill gro up in length, to the great admirarion of 
obe debolgers, But in amy caſe, youtnitt be painful and very diligent; for I have 


aſlayed 
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aſſayed it; and by reaſon of ſeme error and negligence, I obtained tot my de- 
fire; howbeir,many of my friends having made diligent trial hereof, found it to be 
a very true experiment. Like wiſe may 


| Lentiles be haſteued jn their gromth, a 
if they be ſmeared oyer with dty Ox-dnng, a little before they are ſomu; but 
they had need lie in chat dung four or five daies before: they be caſt into che 


ground. So ”"_ | 
HMelens may be baſtened in their ſrait 3 : 


for if in the Winter · time you Jay a parcel of earth in mixens chat are made of hot 
dung, and in che ſame earth ſom Melon-ſeeds, the heat of the dung will cauſe chem 
ſoon to ſptout forth : you mult keep them warm whh ome coveningefirepehochar, 
and the cold of the night; and afterward when the Air 1s more calm, you m 

plant them in ſome other place: for by this means we have haſtened the fruit 
hereof. And by this ſame device of preventing their ſeed-time, we may 


cauſe 
Cucumber to haſten their fruit. 


But I beophraſt us ſetteth down another practice. Cucumber: roots, if they be cart - 
fully lookt ĩnto, will live long. Therefore if a man cut off a Cucumber cloſe by che 
ground after ic hach brought forth fruit, and then cover the roots over wich earth, 
the very ſame roots the year following will bring forth very timely fruit, even be- 
fore others that were molt ſeaſonably ſown. Theopbraſtus alſo ſets down an» 


other way | 
Of haſtening (ucumbers, 


and that is by macerating the ſeed before ic be ſown; or elſe by ſupplying-ic wich 
continual moiſture after it is ſown, So alſo we may procure 281 


| Pecaſe er Niicles to be timely ripe; | 
If we ſow them before their ordinary ſeaſon in Barley time, as Florentiuus ſbewerh. 
Bur Theophraſtus ſaith this may be done by macerating them in the water before 
ſeed· time, bur eſpecially if yon mucerace them ſhales and all: for thete is bar 2 
little of it will turn co pytrefa&ion ; and the ſhale feeds che kernel well at rhe firſt, 
howlſoever afterward ic turn to noching. The ſame Theophraftus fheweth ulſo 


How the Rupeeroot may be boftencd in growth, 
If che Gardner, faith he, do hide the ſame in an heap of earth, it will canſe ir to 
ng e very timely fruic the year following, There may other fruits 
eh ripened ; 85 7 n 
Ani my le haſtened in ripening, 


if you daily beery them with cogtinual moiſtire, as Paddle Ihewech. And De 
mocrius ſaich, you may have | 1 319! 040+ 4 | 


Fw? | Roſes growing in the meneth of January, Er 
if yoo wer the ip twice 2 day in che Sommer-rime. We may likewiſe pro- 
Gouyde ſbel lm forth os timely,” _ 
. their young tender ſprige. In like manner we 
may cauſe n —— ri 
The fitward Figerus to haſten ber fruit, 


by renting or ſcarifying the body of the Tree, that che milky juice may there ſw ell 
ld fad Mis car oF Rhee es . humor gov ory hr while 
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left behind, may be the more eiſily concocted, nd ſo the fruit will be ſooner ripened. 
To be ſhort, we may procure 


The timely ripening of all kind of fruit. 
If we ſow or plant them in ſome piace where they may lie ſtil] oppoſite againſt the 
Sun, or if we pur chem into certain veſſels made for the ſame purpoſe, and ſtill 
water them with warm water, and let them lie continually in the Sun, And if 
we would have them to haſten their fruic very ſpeedily, we ſhould have an Oren 
made under thoſe veſſels, that ſo by reaſon of a double warmth, one from above, 
and the other from beneath the fruit may more ſpeedily be produced. And ſurely 
this &cbeonly cauſe, why fruits and flowers are more forward abd ſooner ripe in 
the Country Pureoli,: and che Hland Inatime, then in all other places of Campa- 
nia, becauſe there they haſten the concoctionand ripening of them „ by cheriſh» 
ing the roots thereof with fire and heat within the earth. 


CAAD. IX. 
How we may have fruits and flowers at all times of the year, 


Bu theſe wayes of procuring fruit to be timely ripe, it may be effected, that we 
D hall have fruits and flowers at all times of the year, ſome very forward that 
come before their ordinary ſeaſon, and ſome late - ward that come after : as fot their 


ownrime, then, Nature of herſelf affords them unto us. Ariffotle in his Pro- 
blems ſhewerh | 


How we may have C wcumbers al the year long, 


both in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, When they ate ripe, ſaith he, you muſt put chem 
into a ſvateriſn ditch, neer the place where they grew, and cover it over: for by 
this means the heat of the Sun cannot come at them to dry them, and the water- 
iſhneſſe of the place will keep them ſupple and moiſt, fo that they will ſtill be freſh 
and green. And Theophraſtus after him ſaith the like; that Gourds and Cucumbers 
muſt be taken when they are ſmall, and in their tender growth, and muſt be hidden 
in ſome ditch, where the Sun cannot come to waſte and conſume their moiftore, 
nor the wind to dry them, which two things would mat and hinder their _ 

g ve ſee it falleth out in Trees, that are ſo ſituate, as both the winde and the Sun 

ve their fall ſcope npon chem. If you would have 1 


Citron trees bear fruit all the year ; 3 

to have Citrons Rill growing freſh upon the Tree, you muſt obſerve that manner 
and cuſt om which was firſt peculiar in Aſſyria, but is now. uſual in many places, 
When their ſeaſon is to be gathered, you mult cut off ſome of the fruit from the 
Tree, and prune choſe parts well where you have left no fruit ; but you muſt leave 
ſome behinde, upon ſome other parts of the Tree: fo ſhall you find a new ſupply 
of: freſh fruit thete᷑ where you cui eff the former; and when theſe be ripe, then cut 
off thoſe which you left upon the Tree before, and ſo freſh fue alſo will come up 
in their ſtead. Ponta hath ſer down the ſame experiment in verſe ; that 

of the fruit is to be gathered, and the reft left hanging upon the Tree; for ſo 
ix will come to paſſe; vhat the Tree will bud forth afreſh in choſe parts where ir 
finds it ſelf delſitute of fruit, grieving as ic were that one bough ſhould be beanti- 
fied wich fruit, and the other ſhould have none at all, We may allo effect this 
by che help of engraffing: for if we deſitre by ; 

To have «Apples all the year, 

Djdimw in his Georgicks: ſaich, that if we engraffe an Apple into a Citron- 
tree, it will bring for the moſt pat continual fruit. And if we would 
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Artichockes erow continually, = 
we may learn to do it out of Caſſamu who following the Authoricy of Varo, ſaith, 
that Artichocks always bring forth fruit about the ſame ſeaſon that they are ſer in, and 
therefore it is eiſie to have them all the year long, The ordiaary ſeaſon of plauti 
Arcichocks is in November & September, and commonly they bear fruit in July 
Anguſt : but they will bring forth alſo in March and April, if they be planted ac- 
cordingly; for by that time they will have as perfect a ſoul, as ar any time elſe, If 
you practiſe ic three years together, to plant them in the moneths of November, 
December, January, February, and March, you ſhall have Artichockes of that 
kind, as will bring forth freſh fruit almoſt all the year long. Likewiſe, if you deſire 
co have 
Sperage alwayes growing freſh, 


and fit to be eaten, you mult rake this courſe : as ſoon as you have gathered the fruit, 
you mult dig round about the roots as they lie in their own place under the earth, 
and by this means they will ſhoot up into new Ralks, In like manner, if you de- 


fice to have 
Roſes growing al the year long, 


on maſt plant chem in every moneth ſome, and by dunging them, and raking good 
d unto them, you ſhall have freſh Roſes continually. By the like practice, you 
may alſo have bew Phil 
Lilkes al the year long; 


for if you take che roots or cloves of Lillies, and ſer them ĩnithe ground, ſome fonr- 
teen, ſome twelve, ſome eight fingers deep, you ſhall by ds means have Lillies all 
the year long, and ſo many ſeveral flowers of them as. you have planced ſeveral 
roots. And as this —— done by Lillies , ſo Azucv/jxs. thinks: the ſame pra- 
— _—_ take like in all other flowers. Theopbraftwe ſaith , that we 
may have ö 3 72, un 10 e617 3301 | 


Hein: alwayes growing, 


ir we ſer them in well · ſenced places, and ſuch as lie open to the force, of the Sanz 
for commonly fruits and flowers will grow there, when they will grow no where 
elſe : but they muſt be very carefully lookt unto, and then they will come on the 
better. The beſt way is, to ſet them in earthen veſſels, and keep them from vehe- 
ment cold and heat, bringing them forth ſtill when the Air is calm and temperate, 
and applying them with moiſture, and muck, and catefull dreſſing. So we may pro- 
cure | 


chat | 
The Herbe Oenanthe ſhall flouriſh all the year ; 


for Theopbrafius wrices,thas if we deal thereby, as in the procuring of Violets, we 
ſhall have flowers upon it continually, | IS e | 


Cnar, X. | 
How to produce fruits that ſhall be later and backward; 


W have already ſhewed how to produce forward fruits that will be very timely 
ripe ; now ic remaineth that we fer dom ſuch cunning ſleights and devices, as 
whereby we may procure ſrum to grow very later, not to be ripe before the loweſt 
of Winter. And this we may learn to effect by concrary cauſes. to the former; and 
* we were to heat that which we would have to he timelj tipe, me muſt here 
coolers to make things ripen ſlowly ; and whereas befor we were 40 
later fruits into forward Trees, here we muſt engraffe forward ſruits into later 
Trees, Likewiſe we muſt ſow ot plant late, that we may receive later fruit: As 
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beaſts char are long ere they be perfectly bred, are long before they have their hair 
and do not change their hair before the ſame time of the year come again, in which 
they were brought forth; ſo alſo in plants it comerh to paſle,char if they be ſer late 
they will grow lace, and bring forth backward fruits. To begin with engraffigg, 
we will ſhew how thereby N 


To produce later Cherries, 


There is a kind of Tree that brings forth a very bitter fruit, ſo bittet that it is cal- 
led Amarendula, that is to ſay, a bitterling; a branch of this Tree being engraffed 
into a Cherry - tree, after three or four ſeveral engraſſings will bt ing forth at enge h 
Cherries that will be very later: and howſoever the fruit of its own kind be ve 
bitter, yer in time ic will forget the former reliſh, and yeeld a more pleaſant taſte. 
We may effect this alſo by that kinde of engraffing which we ſpoke of in the eighth 
Chapter; but that will be longer in working. Likewile we may procure that 


A Pear ſhall grow exceeding later, 


if we engraffe the ſame into a Willow ; for we have declared before, that ſuch an en- 
oraffing there may be; and certain ic is, that thereby a very latcer fruit may be pro- 
duced, But we muſt ſee that the Willow grow in ſuch a place, as where it may be 
nouriſhed wich continual moiſture ; and this engrafhog maſt be done about the laſt 
dayes of the Moons laſt quarter; and it muſt be graffed berwixt the Tree and the 
bark. If any man would have | | 


Roſes grow later ; 


F lorentinu ſhews howiie may eflected · When you have engraffed the Vine-branch 
into a Cherry-tree, as n as ever the fruit cometh forth, you muſt ſer the bud ef 
a Roſe into the bark or pill thereof: for growing in another body, look whit time 
the Tree wherein it is ſer, will fructiſie, and at the fame time will the Roſe open ir 
ſelf, yielding a very excellent ſavour, and beſides will be very pleaſant to betold; 
To be ſhort, all kinds of fruits may be made to grow later, by this kind of engraf- 
Now there is another way whereby we may procure the backward growth of 
fruits: and this is by ſhaking or plucking off che buds or bloſſoms char grow firſt 
upon che Tree; for while new buds are growing up in the room of the fir time 
wears away; and yer if the Air de ſeaſomable, theſe lauer buds will be good fruit, 
and well ripened, though they be ſlow, Thus we may produce ad 


Figs that are very backward, | 
at Colume lla theweth, When the green Figs are very ſmall, ſhake them off, and 
the Tree will bring forth others that will not be ripe before the latter end of 
Winter. And Pliay following his authority, ſaith, that Figs will grow latter, if 
the firſt Green ones be ſhaken off when they are about che bignels of a bean; for 
then others will come up in their ſtead, which will be longaripenivg, Aud by this 
means ic is, that Tarentinas ſhews how to produce 


Latter Grapes, 
We muſt take away the bunches that gro firſty and then others will grow up in 
their ſtead: but we muſt have an eſpeciall care ſtill to look to'the Vine, that other 
cluſters may grow, and at length be ripened, By chis means likewiſe we may 


Roſes to open or blow very latter, 
if we tuck off the buds that grow ficſt, at ſach time as the flower begins to appear 
and ſbew forth it ſelf. This practiſe will take beſt effect, N be uſed upon 
musk · roſes, eſpecially ſuch as are wont to be fulleſt of leaves ; fot thus we have in 
the Country ore of Roſes growing all the Winter lang, as they fland in eurthen 
vellels, and are ſer up in Windows, So if yon would h?“ EY 


, Clove- 
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Clove-gillflowers blow later 

you myſt tuck off che firſt ſtia ks and {lips about that time ds they are ready to bud, 

ch and ſer them in the heat of the un all the Summer long; but you muſt water them 

e, continually, that they loſe not all their moiſture: for by this practice we have pros 

8» cuted other talks, and other ſlips which have yeelded flowers all the Winter long 
even to the Spring, ſo that we have continual: Winter- gilliflowers, both at home 
and in the Country abroad. There is alſo another device whereby we may caſe 
fruic to ripen very late; not by ſhaking or cutting off the buds, but by planting 


l- them late, and keeping away the cold from them. As for example, 1f we would 

-d . Produce later Cucumbers, 

ch becauſe we know that this xind of fruit cannot endure any froſt, ot ſhowers;or cold 
ry ſtorins, therefore. we mult ſow the ſee ds inthe Summer · time; and when the Win- 


e. ter draws. on, we mult lay heaps of muck roumd about them, whereby v cold m 

th come at them ro deſtroy them, and they may be ripened through the hese and fat- 
neſs thereof. But the belt way to have later Cucumbers, is, as we ſhewed before, 
either to ſer thereof i into great Fennel ſtalks, ot elſe to caſt pg Morag toy: into a 
pit for a cettain ſeaſon. If N have 

n- A Roſe blow i in the Winter 3 

_ we muſt warch the time when the cops of che {ets begin to ſhoor up, 25 they bey grow 

5e on their beds; and then take away the ſets, and plant them in another place where 

it the toot afterward wil take, fo yeeld us a winter · coſe. Likewiſe if we to have 

ie Straw: berries in the Winter or Spring, 

as we have in the Summer, we mult cake them whiles they are white, befdre they 

are grown to cheir reddiſh biew,. and put them leaves and all into reeds or 

fopping up the month thereof with ſome far ſoilfand burying chem in the _y 


4 inter come; and then if we would have them to be red of their on natura 

of lour, let them lic a while in the Sun, and we ſhall an © our a By bei 

10 deyice as this is, we 5 may teſerye 

10 Lettice for a Winer (aller, | | 

F Whey ſhe hach bronght forth her leaves, that they grow up eden wagte 

2 muſt bind the tops pf them abont with a lictle ſtring, — | 47 

of earthen veſſel, in ſuch a place as they may alwayes receive fic nouriſhment i 

& anne Io like manner 

5 Rill freſh for. 2 gee —— thit.are lefs'xh 

: baye ic & ta rc t are 

, 29 them o ul alp wich earth, or wich ſtræw and leaves. ut rele re. 
verthem in their Gardens wich ſand or ſuch like-carrh, whereby they keep them 
eee . yer enjoy them all the N C „ 

d ITT Cu Ar. XI. | £ * oO 
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5 exceed the ordinary and tis may 
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eſpecially the leaſt ſort of Pears called Myrapia, or Musk pears, we may effect ir by 
engrathng them into a. Quince· ttee z becauſe the Quince tree, of all other, bears 
the greateſt fruit: and thereby the leaſt Pears chat are may be fo augmented, that 
they will become a very goodly fruit; experience whereof,we have in many places 
in our Coumry. So we may cauſe 

The Med lar- tres to bear huge Med lars, 
greater then any man would imagine, if we engraff it into the Quince-tree : the 
proof whereof both I have made my ſelf, and ſeen it tried by many others; and the 
oftenet we ſo engtaff it, the greater Medlaxs we ſhall procure. Likewiſe 

The (mall Apricorh may be mide greater, 
whereas they are the ſmalleſt kinde of Peaches that are, I have oftentimes 2 
fed it upon that kinde of Damoſin- tree which beats a Plum like a Goacs ſtone both 
in ſhape and greatneſs, (it may be ir is our Scig · tree) and by this means I procured 

cat -Apticocks : but if you —— it iato any other Damofin-tree, it will yeeld 

bor a ada fruit : forthe Apricock doth not etdare kindly, to be ene into 


any ocher trees beſides. In out Naples and Surtentine orchards, chere is excellent 


fruit of this kinde; and I never ſaw any elſewhere, We may alſo 
augment the fruit of the Myrtle · tree. 


The Pomegranate · red and the Myttle- tree axe each delighted with others compa- | 


By, 45 Dia mu tet h in his Geotgicks z where he faith plainly, that the Pomegra- 
nate · cee being engriſſed into the Myrtle-rree , and likewiſe Re —— tes 
the Pomegranate · tree, do each of them bring forch a greater fruic, Bur I am per- 
ſnaded chat the Myrtle - tree brings forth greater fru in proportion to her body 
hen it is evgreffed upon the Pomegrunate · tree, becunſe the kinde of this is — 

apon 


ms kinds of cha, then the Pomegranare-rret doth when it is engraffe 
a Mytle- tree. By ſuch a kinde of means we may alſo procure | 
«off 05 10 Afmiberries gremer then ordinary, 2 

f we engraff a Mulberry into a Fig · tee: for fo Palladixe hath written, Thit if the 
Mulberry be engraffed into a Fig-tree,che Fig-ette will cauſe ic to change his colour, 
will Gill up the fruit thereof with a fat juyce, ſochar they-ſhalf be breater Mal- 
ties chen ordiaarily their kinde is wont to yeeld. A third means whereby Ap- 
ene fruic may be angmented, is, by plucking off ſome of the fruit here 
there, ind leaving:ſome few upon the trees : for ſo ſhall the jayce of the tree be- 
ſow it ſelf more liberally upon the fruit that is leſt, and make ic greater: as a mother 
doch more boumifully feed one childe with her milk, then fie can feed twain, 
Whereiore if we would procure. | | 


N 
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if we plant them in moiſt places, and ſupply chem with continual wateting. But if 
you would have the Peach- trees | 

Bring forth very great ones, | | | 
you mult watch the time when they bloſſom, and ſuckle them three days together 
with three pintes of Goats mil k, as Palladius ſheweth, We have practiſed to cauſe 

The Pomegranate-tree to bear 4 might) fruit ; 
and that by this means, We took a good portion of fat muck, whereunto we put an 
equal portion of Swines dung, end the lees of Wine and Barley - bran; and we kept 
all chis in a dry place for a year together, every month manging them again one with 
another ; and at laſt we put Vineger to it, and made it like an Ointment, Afterward 
in October and November, we ded away the earth from about ſome parts of the 
Pomegranate-tree-roots, and there wrapt'in this Ointmens round about them, and 
it length covered them again wich earth ; and by this Device I had greater Pome- 
granates then ever the tree bare before, But now if you would go forward, and 
praiſe the ſame upon it the two next years follow ing, queſtionleſs you might pro- 
duce very huge Pomegranates, wonderful to be ſeep, as big as Gourds. Likewiſe 
we have cauſed Beans to bring I great cods, | 
by anointing them with chis ſame oĩntment, and afterward ſowing them in the earth: 
whereby we had great increaſe , both for the bigneſs of the Bean, and alſo of 


the cod, Alſo 
Leeks and roots of Radiſh may be made greater; 
if we tranſlace them out of one place, and ſet them in another, as Theophraſtu 
ſheweth. If you would have 
A Rape grow bigger and rounder, 
you muſt ſow ic afloon as ever ir is ready to be taken out of the husk : for by the ad- 
vantage and benefit of the ſeaſon wherein it is ſowed,it will be the more angmented; 
becauſe the root will thereby be the better filled, and the larger grown. Likewiſe 
Flerentinns ſheweth, how to make . 
Peaſe of à bigger growth, | 
If, faith he, you take Peaſe, and itcep them in warm water the day before you ſow 
them, they will grow the greater. Some men take more pains thenneederh ; who, 
becauſe they would have a greater Peaſe growing, they ſteep them ſhells and all, and 
put Nitre into the water wherein they are ſteeped, and ſow them in their ſhells, 
Vitches may be made big ger, 
if chey be ſer wich a little pole, to grow up thereby ; for this will cauſe them to 
chicken, as Theopbraſt us ſaith, So 40 
Onions may be thickned, 

28 Sotion ſhewerh, About ſome twenty days before you tranſlate them from the 
oy where they firſt grew, you muſt dig away the earth abont them, and let them 

ie a drying, that all moiſture may be kept from them; and then plant them again, 
and they will grow much bigger. But if withal you pill of the cop-skin , and fo 
plant them, they will be far greater. Likewiſe we may cauſe | 

eArtichocks to bear a fuller fruit, ; 

as Varro ſheweth. If you plant them in a well-ſoiled place, and cover them with old 
dam, and water them ofcen in the ſummer· time, you (ball by this means have 8 
fuller and a more tender Artichock, We may alſo practiſe another Device whereby 
to make greater fruit, which Theophraſt hath ſer down; and be brings an Example, 
how to make Pomegrauates to grow greater then ordinary : 

for Art may cauſe the grearneſs of Fruit. When the firſt buds be formed upon 
the bonghs , they mult be put into an earchen veſſel that is made with a hole 


quite thorow ; and the bow whereon they grow, muſt be ſwayed downward with- 


out hurting it: then cover the pot with earth, and ſo you ſhall have exceeding great 
Pomegranates. The reaſon whereof is this: The pot preſerves the fruit from the ya- 


2 that would otherwiſe annoy it: and b , the earth miniftceth ſome moi- 


anco it; ſo that the bigneſs thereof is increaſed by the ſtore of nouriſh- 
ment. It receives no mote help from the tree, then if ic were our of the earth; 
and therefore the kernels are e ordinary 3 but the pill — — 
IS thicker: 
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thicker : the proper juice of ic is ſomewhat waſted and conſumed ; for which cauſe 
theraſte of this fruit ſo handled, is wateriſh and worſe then others: but the tine 
receives ourward nouriſhment, and ſpends none; for which cauſe that is much 
thicker, The like practiſe Paladins and Martial uſe, thereby to procure 


A great Citron. 
They take a Cicron when it is young, and ſhut it up faſt in an earthen veſſel: for the 
Citron will increaſe continually, till it come to be of the bigneſs and faſhion of the 
veſſel wherein it is put: but there muſt be a hole made thorom the veſſel, whereby 


the air may get in unto it. By the like device, Therphraſtus aflays to produce 


(wcwmbers and Gourdi greater then ordinary, 


dy hiding them while they are young, both from Sun and from Winde, that nothing 
may come at them to hinder their growth, Like to this Device, is the ſetting of 
them in Fennel-ſtalks, or in earthen Pipes ; whereby the natural Juyce and Nou- 
riſhmenr is kept in, to the increafing of their growth, We will alſo ſhew, out of 
Theophraſtus, a like Device, whereby the Herb 


| eAliſander or Parſley may be made greater. 


You mult dig che Aliſander round about the root, and cover it with Cachryl, and 
then heap earch upon it. For the roots ſpend all the moiſtare themſelves, and ſuffer 
no nouriſhment to aſcend into the buds. This Cachryl is hot and thick: and as 
by the thickneſs it draws nouriſhment to it, ſo by vertue of the heat ir doth con- 
co& and digeſt that which it hath attracted: and therefore ſeeing this doth both 
draw more nonriſhment to the Aliſander, and alſo concoct ic, there muſt needs be 
a greater angrhenration of that herb, This practice he borrowed of Ariſtotle. This 
herb may alſo be made bigger by anorher means, namely, if when you plant it, you 
make a hole for it in the ground with a great ſtake 2 for the root will at length fill 
up the hole. So there is a means to make 


A Radiſh-root grow bigger, 
if it be planted in a cold ground, as Pliny ſhewerh, For Radiſhes are much cheriſh- 
ed and — wich cold ; as in ſome cold places of Germany there be Radiſhes 
rowing as big as a little childe, Some have reported, that if you drive a take into 
the ground fix inches deep, and put chaff intoſthe pit which the ſtake hath made, and 
then put in the Radiſh-ſeed,coverivg it over with earch and muck , the Radiſh will 
w up tothe bigneſs of the pit. By a Device not much unlike co this, F lorentins 


how to 
| Make great Lettiſe, 


Yon muſt remove them, and water them well ; and when they are grown half a 
handfal high, you muſt dig round about them, hat the roots may be ſeen : then wrap 
them in Ox - dung, and cover them over again, and water them ſtill; and when they 
are waren bigger, cut the leaves croſs wich a ſharp knife, and lay upon them a liule 
barrel or tub that vever was pitcbed, (for Pitch will hurt the herb) that ſo it may 
gro not in height, but onely ſpread forth in breadth, So the herb 


| Beet may br made greater, 
as Sotion ſheweth. To make Beet grow in bigneſs, faith he, thou muſt cover the 
roots over wich ſome freſh Ox - dung, and divide the leaves or buds, and lay a broad 
ſtone or a tyle nponir, to canſe it to ſpread forth'in bredth. You may alſo make 


Leeks greater y 
by removing them, and laying a great ſtone or a broad tyle them: bur in uo 
be wel By the re ee eee os 
| Jerich. greaer, 
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by lay ing tyles upon the roots thereof, as upon Leeks, Tbeophraſtus ſheweth ano 
ther kinde of Device, whereby to make 


Radiſhes greater; 
and he ſaich that the Gardeners of his time were wont to practiſe ic. They took 
away the leaves in the Winter- time, when they flouriſh moſt, and caſt che Radiſhes 
into the ground, covering them over wich earth ; and ſo they laſted and grey till 
Summer came again , never — either into buds or leaves, except it were 
where the earth was gone, that they lay uncovered, The like Experiment doth-Pal- 
ladius teach, concerning the Rape root, whereby to make 


Rape-roots greater, 
Aſſoon as you have plucked them up, you muſt rip off all the leaves, and cut off 
the ſtalk about half an inch above the root: then make certain furrows for them in 
the ground, for every one of them a ſeveral fnrrow; and there bury them aſunder, 
about eight inches 2 : and when you have caſt earth upon them, tread it in; and 
by that means you ſhall have great Rape · roots. By the like means, Theophraſtus 
thinks, we may procure | 


The herb Wake-robbin to grow greater. 
When ic is moſt full of leaves, and when the leaves be at the broadeſt, we muſt 
bow them downward, winding them round abour the root within the earth, that ſo 
the herb may not bud forth, but all che nouriſhment may be converted to the head of 


the herb. So may we make a 
Onions to grow big ger, 


as Theophraſtas ſuppoſeth, if we take away all the alk, that the whole force of the 

i t may deſcend downwards; leſt if it ſhould be diffuſed, the chief vertue 
thereof ſhould ſpend ir ſelf upon the ſeeding, Sotion ſaithgthac if a man plant Oni- 
ons, he muſt cut off both the tops and the rails thereof, that ſo they may grow to a 
greater bigneſs then ordinary. Palladius ſaith, that if we defire to have great - head- 
ed Onions , we mult cut off all the blade, that ſo the juyce may be forced down to 
the lower parts. In like manner, if we would have 


Garlich:beads greater then common, 
we muſt cake all che greeniſh ſubſtance thereof, before it be bladed , and turn it 
downward , that ſo it may grow into the earth, There is yet another Device, 
whereby to make herbs and roots grow bigger then ordinary but yet I like not ſo 
well of it, howſoever many ancient Writers have ſer ic down: and firſt, 


How to maks Leek; grow greater, 

olumells hath preſcribed this conrſe : you mult rake a great many Leek-ſceds, and 

inde _—— in thin linen clonts, and fo caſt them into the ground, and 
they will yeeld large and grest lecks, Which thing Palledixs alſo confirms by his 
authority, in the very ſame words, But both of them had it ont of Theopby, 
who putteth ic for a general Rule, That if a man ſowe many ſeeds bound 
ther in a linen cloth, it will canſe both che root to be larger, and the ro be 
— and therefore in his time they were wont to ſow Leeks, Parſly, and othet 

after the ſame manner : for they are of more force when there be ſeeds 

together, all of them concutring into one nature. Moreover, it makes not a little to 
the enlarging of fruics, to take the ſeeds which we would ſow, out of ſome certain 
part of the former fruit, As for example : we ſhall procure 


| A Gonrd of a greater or larger growth, 

if we take the ſeed out of the middle of a Gourd ,, and ſet it with the cop down= 
po — — — — Lock, ſaich he, the 
ſwells moſt, and is of the largeſt compaſs , chence, even ons of the middle 
rhere- 


| ' ' 
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thereof, you mult take your ſeed, ind that will yeeld you the largeſt fruit. And this 
is experienced not in Gourds onely, but alſo in all other fruits: for the ſeeds which 

ow in the bowels or belly, as it were, of any fruit, are commonly molt perfect, nd 
yeeld moſt perfect fruir;wheras che ſeeds that grow in the out ward parts, yroduce for 
the moſt part weak & unperfect fruir, Likewiſe the grains that are in the middle of 
the ear, yeeld the belt corn; whereas both the higheſt and the lowelt are not ſo per. 
fect: but becauſe Goutds yeeld great increaſe, therefore the experience hereof js 
more evidently in them then in any other. Cucumbers will be of a great growth, 
as the Quintiles ſay, if the ſeeds be ſer with their heads downward ; or elle if you 
ſer a veſſel full of water under them in the ground, that ſo the roots may be drench- 
ed therein: for we have known them grow both ſweeter and greater by this De- 
vice, a | 


Cra?, XII. 
How to produce fruit that ſhall not have any ſtone or kernel in it, 


T is a received thing in Philoſophy, eſpecially amongſt choſe that have fer forth 
unto us the choicel and niceſt points of Husbandry., that if you take Quickſets, 
or any branches that you would plant, and ger out the pith of them with ſome ear- 
picker, or any like inſtrument made of bone, they will yeeld ſruit without any ſtone, 
and without any kernel: for ir is the pich that both breedeth and nouriſheth the 


ſubſtance of the kernel. But the Arcadians are of a quite contrary opinion: for, 


ſay they, every tree that hath any pith in it at all, will live; but if all the pich be 
taken out of it, ir will be ſo far from yeelding any ſtoneleſs fruit, that it cannot 
chuſe bur die, and be quite dried up, The reaſon is, becauſe the pith is the moiſteſt 
and moſt lively part of any tree or plant: for the nouriſhment which the ground 
ſends up into any plant, is conveyed eſpecially by the pith into all the other parts : 
for Nature hath ſo ordained it, that all che parts draw their nouriſhment, as it were 
their ſoul and their breath, thorow the marrow or pith of the Rock, as it were tho- 
row a Squirt or Conduit-pipe, Which may appear by experience, ſeeing any bongh 
or ſtalk, ſo ſoon as the marrow is gone, returns and crooks backward, till it be quĩte 
dried up, as the Ancients have ſhewed, Bur 1 for my part muſt needs hold both 
againſt Theophraſtus, and againſt others alſo that have written of Husbandry , both 
that trees may live after their marrow is taken from them, and alſo that they will 
bring forth fruit having ones or kernels irffhem , though there be no pich in the 
trees themſelves, as I have ſhewed more at large in my books of Husbandry. Not- 
withſtanding, left I ſnould omit any thing belonging co this argument, I have thought 
good here to ſer down the examples which thoſe Ancients have delivered in writing, 
that every man that liſts may make crial hereof ; and haply ſome amongſt the reft 
uſing greater diligence in the proof hereof then I did may finde better ſucceſs here- 
in then I have found. There be many means, whereby Plants may be depri- 
ved of kernels ; as namely, by engraffing, by taking out their pith, by ſoiling with 
dung, ot by watering, and by other Devices, We will firſt begin, as our wonted 
manner is, with engraffing; and will ſhew how to produce | 


| eA Pexch-apple without a ſtone. 
Paladins faith he learned this new kinde of engraffing of 3 certain Spaniard , which 
he faith alſo he had experienced in Peach- tree. Take a Willow-bough about the 
thickneſs of 2 mans arm; bur ic muſt be very ſound, and two yards long at the leaſt : 
bore it thorow the middle, and carry ir where a young Peach-tree grows: then ſtrip 
off all the Peach-tree-ſprigs all but the very top, and draw it thorow the hole of 


the Willow-bough : then Rick both ends of the Willow into the ground, that ic- 


may ſtand bending like a bowe ; and fill up the hole that you bored, wich ditt and 
moſs, & bind them in with thongs, About a year after, when the Peach- tree and the 
Willow are incorporated into each other; cut the plant beneath the j De 
and temove ir, and cover both the Willow · bough and the top of the plant alſo wich 


earch ; 
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forth the pith or marrow. As for example ; If you would procure the growing of 
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earth; and by this means you ſhall procure Peaches wichone ſtones. But this muſt 
be done in moiſt and wateriſh places z and beſides, the Wille y muſi be relieved 
wich continnual watering, that ſo the nature of the wood may be cheriſhed, ( as K 
delights in moĩſture) and it may alſo miniſter abundant juyce to the plant that i 
engraffed in ic, By che like experiment we may procure, as Avicenna ſhe ws, that 


A Citron ſhall grow without any ſeed in it © | 
for, ſaich he, if we engraff it into 4 Quince· tree, it will yeeld ſuch a fruit. 4lberind 
ptomiſeth to produce 


A Medlar without any tones, 
b affing it into an Apple · tree, or 2 Service-rree, But experience proves this 
— be kalte ; yet ſurely, if it be ſo engraffed; it will have a fofter kernel a great deal. 
The reaſon which brought the Ancients to think and write this, wes this: They faw 
that ſuch fruits as have in them the hardeft ſlones, do grow upon ſuch trees as have 
in them the hardeſt pitch; as the Dog · tree, the Olive-rree, the Damoſim tree, the 
Mytile- tree, and the like : they faw alſo, chat ſuch trees as have a foft and a ſpungie 
kind of pith in them, as the El · tree, the Alder · tree, and ſuch· like, bring forth fruit 
without any Rones in them ac Al: and from hence they gathered and concluded, 
chat ic is the pie which nouriſhes the kernel. Which thing howſoever it hath ſome 
little ſhadow of ttum in it , yer they ſhould not have extended it generally to all 
plants, ſeeing experience proves i to fail very often. Now'ler ns come to the ſe- 
cond means whereby fruit may be prevented of their kernels ; and his is by taking 


| A Grape without any ſhone in it, 

Democrimu comſelieth you to take 2 branch or twig of à Vine, #ndcleave ir juft in 
the middle, and either with a fone, of ſome itiftrament made of fetch out all 
the pitch, in thit patt which you wilt plant within che earth, or ar leaft ag far ax yout 
em hollow it without ſpoil ; then preſently bind up rhe parts together with pa- 
per ſliffly md tightly wrapped about them, ind make a trench for them in ſome moiſt᷑ 
and very fertile ſoil, where you muſt plant them in one, and faſten it to ſome ſure 
prop, that it may not be wreathed nor bowed , fo will they ſoon grow uptogerher, 
into lone, as they were before: but ic would be much'berter, if yon wonld put che 
clove or head of aSea-onion-into- that part which you have robbed of the pith: 

this is as good as glue to faſten them together; and the moiſture hereof will k 

them ſnpple,as alſo the heat hereof will cheriſh them much. _ Theophraſtws ſaith, that 
yon may procure Grapes without any ſtoues in them, if you rob the Vine · branch of 
che'pich that is in e whereof the ſtones are vont to be gendted. And Co/nmells 
ſat, chat if you would have Grapes without fones 17 wut cleave tlie Vine- 
brach, and take ont all che pith ; but ſs, het che bud he nor burt thereby: chem 


ing and dinge it up gin, ſo that yo cruffi pid ttie bad ; and ſo pla 
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cloven in the middle, and all the pich ſcraped out, and the pieces knit up together 
again, with a ſpecial care that the buds receive no harm any way : then they ſer the 
Vine branch in a well-ſoiled ground; and when it beginneth to ſhoot forth, they 

tune it, and dig often about it : the Grapes which it afterwards bears, will have no 

ard kernels in them, as Columella writes; howbeit, it is great marvel that there 
can be in them any kernels at all, though never ſo ſoft „ ſeeing all the pich, which is 
the mother of the kernel, is quite taken away, But ſurely I for my part marvel ac 
thoſe who think ic ſtrange that a cree ſhould live when this pich is gone, & are per« 
ſwaded that a Vine-branch can bear fruit without kernels when the pith is taken out 
of it; ſeeing many men in the Country are eye · witneſſes that there do many plants 
live wichout any pith in them; and ſeeing alſo ir is impoſſible almoſt that any tree 
ſhould bear fruit without kernels , becanſe the kernel carries it ſelf the very ſeed 
whereby one fruit may be generated of another, Likewiſe you may procure, as 
Democritus alſo ſhewech, | 


- Pomegranates and Cherries without an) ſtones ; 


if in like manner yon pick out the pith of the young plants that you ſet. And Aſri- 
can ſaith, If you deal with theſe as with Vine - branches, pluckiog ont the pith af- 
tet you have cleft chem, and then plant them; and after a while cut off che upper 
parts of the plants when they have budded forth, then the Pomegranace ſer, will 
yield fruit without any kernels. Palladias borrows this ſame experiment of Africa 
nus, and ſets it down word by word as he doth, Likewiſe that | 


in one year : then engral | | t Ch 
r Rock, and by this means you ſhall procure Cherries wich- 


A Peach without any ftene. bd SID EST, 2 5 5 
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ou muſt ſteep this juice in water, to the thickueſs of ſodden wine: and this you 
muſt do for eight dayes together every day once, till the vine-branch ſprout forch 
again. Coſumella faith the very ſame; that the vine. branch as it grows upon the 
vide muſt be cur, and the pith of it fetched out wich ſome fic infirnment, as well 
as yon may, out of the cop wichour che cleaving of the branch, but the branch be- 
ing whole, and ill growing on the Vine, you mul} pur into it ſome Benjamin or 
Cyrevian juice ſleeped in Water, as was ſhewed before, and ſer it upright with a 
prop, that the juice may not run forth; and this is to be done for eight dayes to- 
gether, So if we would procure 


A Myrtle withont a kernel, 


Theophraſts teacheth us how to do ir, If you water the Myrtle-tree with hot was 
ter, then, ſaich he, the fruit will be the better, and without any kernel. Some 
afficm, that this experiment Was found out by chance: for whereas there Rood 
neer to a Bath, Myrtle · tree which no man regarded, the Commers by cook off 
ſome of the fruit by chance, and found them without any kernels ; then they cas- 
ried ſome home, and ſer them, and ſo this kind of fruit began firſt in Athens. Dj- 
dymus alſo faich, that if the Myrcle-tree be often watered with warm liquor, it 
will yeeld berries without any Rones or kernels within. Theephraſtus ſhewerh yet 
another way whereby this may be effected; rake, ſaich he, the filch or ſhavings of 
skins, and pnt them in Urine, and ſo lay them about the root of the Myrtle-tree 
at ſuch time as the buds begin to ſhew themſelves, and fo ſhall you have berries 
that have either none at all, or elſe very ſmall kernels in chem, Likewiſe the Pome- 
anate may be produced without any kernels within it, if you lay good ſtore of 
wines-dung about che root of the Pomegranate · tree. 


— 


CHaP, XIII. 
How fruit may be produced without any out ward rines or ſhels. 


T He very ſame helps and devices which we preſcribed for the producing of fruicg 
without their inner kernel, we may likewiſe uſe in the practice of i 
Nuts, & ſuch like fruits as are wont to grow in ſhells and tines, that rliey may grow 
naked as it were without any ſhel at all. And firſt thĩs may be effected by taking away 
the pich out of the plants that bear them ſo. | 


A Nut without aſhell, | iti 


may be produced, as Deamagerenteacheth, If you bore a hole quite chorough the 
Nut- tree, and'pucimtoiraitake of Elm ro fill ic up, you ſhall thereby ſtop the 
pith from aſcending into the upper parts. and fo no ſhells can grow becauſe it is 
the pith only that canſerh them. Palladixs counſelleth you to boxe the hole through 
the root, and flop ir up with a flake of box, or ſome wedge made of iron, ot of cop- 
per. But Theophraſtue ſhewerb, how to procure | 12 | 
\, 3 80 i 4 


Wo. l dil Alnonds and ( heſt ui with a ſoft ſhell, 1 72 2882 
and this is Had dreſſing the Trees. If you would ſoſten and alter the fruit, we 
muſt apply the root with Sins · dung: for this is a very forcible worber: likewile 
often diggi l cauſe both rhe plants to proſper better, and the fruit to become 
berter alſo? for the kernels will be ſmaller, in ſuch fruit as have any ſtones in 
them; and ſuch ftuit as grow in ſhells of rines, as Almonds, and Cheſt- nuts; 
will have the ſofter ſhell without, and the larger kernel within : for the ges- 
ter ſtore of nouriſhment there is applyed to the Tree, the moiſter it is, and 
the ſubſtance of the fruit is ſo much the more encreaſed, Bu 
diu would perſwade us, that if we rid any che carth from the 
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of the Almond - tree ſome certain daies before it begin to bloſſem, and all that 
while apply them with warm water, we {hall hereby ptocute the Almond - ſhels 
to be very tendet. If we would procure 


That kinde of Nut which i called Nux Tarenring, 


the ſame author Damageron bath ſhewed us how to do it, Every Nut and Almond 
will yeeld a mild fruit with a tender ſhell, if we continually apply the body and 
root of the ttee with pouring aſhes upon them; and likewiſe all other kind of 
fruits that grow in any ſhell or tine, may be ſo wrought upon, and will ſuffer the 
like alreration by the like means practiſed upon them. If you would procure a 
Tarentine Nut, Palladius ſaith, you mult water the Tree with Lye chrice a moneth 
throughout a whole year, and ſo you may obtain your purpoſe. Others effect 
ſuch alterations by correcting the plants; as, by cutting off the tops of the roots. 
If the Nat be coo hard ſhelled, you may alſo remedy it by cutting and paring c ff 
the bark of the Tree, as Damageron ſheweth; for by this means you draw down 
that hacſh and wilde humour: The reaſon whereot is, becauſe the bark of the 
Tree anſrerethto the (hell of the fruit, as the pich of the Tree anfwereth to the 
kernel of the fruit: and therefore, as ro amend the inner kernel we abated rhe 
pich, ſo to ſoſten or amend the nter ſhell or tine of the fruit, we nuſt abate the ut 
ter bark of the Tree. A thing which we have obſerved by another like example : 
for a Peach being engraffed upon a bitter Almond -· tree, the pill of the fruit chence 
rowing was ſo bitter, that it could not be eaten till the pill were pared cff. This 
— may ſtead you in many other experiments of the like kind. But this xind of Nut 
which we now ſoeak of, I have growing in my own Orchard, and it hach foch a 
tender ſhell, and fo thin, that as ſoon as ever it is but touched, the ſhell falls o, and 
the fruit is bare and naked. Flerentimu aſſayed to produce | 


An Almond without à bell, 
on this manner: He break the ſhell very charily, fo that the kernel was kept whole 
then he took wool, and ſomerimes green leaves of the Vine or of che Plape- tree, 
and wrapt about the kernel, leſt if tk ſhould have ſet it without my covering about 
it, the Emots or ſuch like vermine ſhould have gnawn ic. Columella ſhe weth another 
device whereby we may procure 


A Filberd to become aTarentine Nut. 


When you have made your pic wherein you purpoſe to —_ Nur, put imo i a 
little earch, about half a foot deep, and there plant the feed of Fenne-gymm ; and 
when the Fennel is come up, cleave it, and within the pich of it put your Filberd 
without any ſhell upon it, and ſo cover it all over with earth: this if you practiſe 
fore the'Calends of March, or betwixt the Noncs und the ides of Merch, you 


ball trave your purpoſe, They preſcribe likewiſeunorher deviceywhenchy 
ours may bring ferth fruit without any ſoeds within.them: 


The Gdurd, fay they, will grow ſeedleſs, if yon tale the firſt baznch ior ſprig of 2 
Gourd when it ay —. up; and bury it in che carch as chey ate to deal by 
Vines, ſo that onely the head thereof may appear; and ſo ſoon as it is grown up 


again, to bury it ſo again: but we maſt reve ſpecial care chat the ſlips which grow 


ap out vf The all be cr away, and none but the fall lefrbehindy:o ſhall the fruit 
thin grows upon it, whether ic be Souds or Cuumbers, be deftituce. of all feed 
within, Likewite they will grow without ſeeds in them, if the ſeeds which are 
planted, bemacerared or ieeped in Sei · Amine oyle, for the ſpace of three .dayes 
before chey be ſowed. ; 8 corn | ei 
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Cu AP. XIIII. 


How to procure fruits, to be of divers colours, ſath as are mot naturally incident to 


their nde. 


Ow we will mer how to colour fruits m to the effecting whereof there have 
been divers means deviſed; as waterings, and engtaffings which can never be 


| ſnfficienctly commended or ſpoken of, and other like practiſes. To begin with en- 
' eraſing; If we would colour any fruit, we mult engraffe it upon a plant that flou- 


rifhes wich the lame colour which we would borrow, As for example, - If we 
would produce 
Red Apples, 


we muſt engraffe them upon a Plane-tree, and the fruit will be red, as Dis- 


| phanes, Didjmus, and Palladine affirm, So we may procure that the fruit 


Rhodacen ſhall grow red, 


if we eograffe ic upon a Plane-tree, as Africau wirnefſeth, Of whom Paladins 
learned chat the way to make Rhodacens look red, is to engraff chem into a Plane 


tree, If you would have 
Citrons of a red ſcarlet-colour 


Avicennaſhews you may effect it by engraffing them 1 0 Pomegranate - tree 
for we ſhewed before ſuch an engraffing may well be made. But if you 


would have | 
(ir ent tobe blood- red 5 


F lorentinus (heweth that you may effect this by engraffing them into 2 Mul- 

berry- tree; which experiment Drophanes approveth, Likewiſe he chat deſires 

to have 6 ue ore 4 
Red Pears, | | 

muſt engraffe them into 8 Mulberry-tree; for by this means the Pears will 


grow red, as Tam and Diophanes do wirneſſe. So alſo you may pro- 
cure © 


A white Fig to become red, 
F as the ſame Djephanes witneſſeib. By the 
Means 5 Ro 
Apples may be of a blood-red colour, b 


if they be engraffed into a Mul berry - tree, as Avicema ſnheweth. Bur Beritins and 
Diophanes write, that the Mulberry- tree ic ſelf, which makes all other Apple · fruit 
to becume red, may be cauſed to bring forth . | 2s! 110 


White Mullerries, N - 
if it de eneraffed into a White Poplat tree ʒ for this will alter the colour of the fruit. 
Bur Palladiue procures this effect by another means; not hy expreſſing the Mulber- 
ry into a white Poplar, but into the Fig · tree ; for this alſo will alter their colour, 


and cauſe * 
1 Waite Malberries, 17 in = | 
a+ he ſhews in his vetſes: Whetein he ſaich, that the Fig · tee doth periwade Mal- 
berries to change their own colour and to take hers 3 whereof I my ſelf have ſeen 
the experience, Likemiie, of 2764 wel a 
———— 3207 Ro TE 1 
P 2 : —— 
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if we engraffe a white Vine into a black: for the ſock into which it is engraffed, 
will alter the colour much, as I have ſeen by experience in hony-grapes, thole which 
we call Greek- grapes; for the Vines which have been engraffed upon thoſe Greek» 
Vines, have yeelded a blackiſh juice or wine; and the oftner ſuch evgraffing bath 
been made, the blacker juice was yeelded. In the places about the Hill Veſuvius 
the white-wine grape, which grows upon her own ſtalk that is ergr:f:d into the 


Gpeek-vine yeelds a more high-coloured wine then others do. Another way 


ro make 
| Apples grow red, 


is by diligent and curning dreſſing, even by applying them with hot and fat receipts; 
for there ate two chief Elements or principles of colours; white, and black, or dark | 
coloured; now by dreſſing them; and-applying fat things unto them. we may pro- 
cute every flowgr or fruit that is blackiſh, to become brighter and freſher colour- 
; the other ſide, if they be negleRedythat we do not beſtow pains and 


care in trimming them, their colour will not be fo lively, but degenerate into a | 


edz whereas d 


whiceriſh hew ; for all colours that begip to fade, wax ſome what whitiſh, Beritius 
therefore, endeavouring to make Apples grow red, watered them with Urine, and 
fo obtained his purpoſe, But Dim 943 h 

aid O. | To procure red Pomegranates, | 8 
watered the Tree with Bath-wates ſodden imo Lye, and ſome other water mixed 
therewith, But there is yet another device, whereby we may procure 


ange eden F eee 

by oppoſing them directly to the greateſt force of the Sun- beams; for this will 
make them red, Beritim, that he might 'canſe rhe reflex of the Sun- beams to be 
more forcible upon the fruit, uſed this — — . 72 the 

round, and weighing den the boughs that had fruit npon cher, He bound che 
Shay E NNO Au fruit to choſe ſtakei f and' veer therrunto he di . 
certain ditches filling them wich wat er, or elſe would place ſome other veſfeli full 
of water neer the bonghs ; caſting this in his conjecture, that ſurely the hear of the 
Sun lighting upon the water, would canſe hot vapours, which being reflected ragg- 
che wade hex of eheSun inch the places nder Jö wing where the from get. 
and ſo reflected oponche fur, weuld:procere tam r be of A reich and a boodly 
colour. Beritixs aſlayed to procure De r 
e Rei" Apples, 88 

by ayGher'deviſe; by x ſertet kibdꝭ of operꝛilon . Uoder the Tree be was wont to 
ſer Roſes, which did lend their goqdlj hew to the Apples that grow upon the Tree 
abore them, Democritus practiſed the like device hot upon Apples, but upon Rho- 
dacens, and made „ © | 
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by planting Roſes underneath the Tree, found about the roots. Likewiſe we may 
colour fruit by colouring the ſeeds of them; for lgok what colour we precure in 


the ſeed, either by ſteeping it in ſotne coloured liquor, ot by any other means, the 


fruit weill. grow to be of che lame colour which the letd is, when it is ſet ot fown. As 
for example, womeyeolonr : tf a vant ind al Ae: a, 3 on, 
N 102 7212 122i lu ons 8417 223 Praches, 88 2 -. 1185 3 


with Sangninary or Vermillion ; If webney a Peach · ſtone in the ground, and take 


ic up again ſeven dayes after (for in that time the ſtone will open of: it ſelf 4 — 
inti i ſome Vermittion, r 122i, and a 4 0 Kpare: 
unttrit, weſhall thereby procitẽ Vetm on pe ches. mos ri tus is pœry 


ſwaded, chat if we ſhould put into ic any other colour after the lame mannet, the 
Peach would be of that other colour. Id da thing temimonly reported among us, 
and ir is not unlike to be true, chatꝗq | Peaches 
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Peaches may be of a ſanguine- colour, 
by another means, You mult take a Peach-ſtone, and put ir into a Carrot that is 
then growing, and the talk which grows of that ſtone in the Carrot, if it be care- 
fully nouriſhed and preſerved, will bring forth Peaches of a ſanguine colour, In like 
manner, If yon would have 


White kernels growing in a Pomegranatey 
Paladins ſneweth how to do it, by the authority of Aartial. If you take chalk and 
whice clay, and with them mingle a quarter ſo much plaſtering, and apply the Pome- 
granate-tree roots wich this kind of ſoilage or dunging, for the ſpace of three whole 
years together, you ſhall obtain your purpoſe, Likewiley if you deſire | 


Mellons of a Sanguine colour, 
you mult take Mellon · ſeeds, and ſteep them in ſanguine liquor for three or four 
daies together before you ſer them, you may eaſily have your detire, Or elſe, if you 
open a little the skin of the ſeed, and put within it the juice of red Roſes , Clove- 
gilliflowers, and Black-berties that grow upon Brambles , or of any other like 
thing, ſo that ir be not hurtful ro the ſeed, you may effect your purpoſe. And I 
ſuppoſe that the ſanguine · coloured Mellons which are ſeen in theſe Countries, ate 
thus uſed, hat they may be of this colour. Conſequent upon theſe devices is that 
{l-ight whereby 11 


LC 
- 


tA Peach may grow with an) writing upon it. 
The Greeks afficm, that a Peach may be madeco grow with 'a writing upon it, if 


ou take oui the one and bury it in the earch for ſeven dayes ; and then when ic 
— s ro open, pluck our che kernel, and wrice in it what you will, with Vermil- 
lion · juice : then binde up the kernel into the flone again, and fer it fo into the 
ound, and you ſhall have growing a written fruit. Now as the Sum doth colour the 
cbs that it may well. come at, as we have .ihewed; ſo by keeping the force of che 


Sun away from them, we may whiten chem ; for ſo 
| A Lettice may be made white, = 
as Flerentimu ſheweth. If you would, ſaith he, procure — Ne Lerrice, then 
es 


mult you bind together the tops of the leaves, two day they be gathered; 
for ſo they will be fair and — Likewiſe you may whiten them by calling ſand 


upon them. And with us 
oY Avtichocks are made white, 
by the very ſame means which weſpeak of. And if you would cauſe 


Beets to become whiter then ordinary, | 
yon-mult cover the roots over with Cow-dung, and as we ſpoke before concerning 
Leeks, ſo here you muſt cleave the bud, and lay a broad Rone or a tile upon it, as 
Sonow ſheweth, So Colnmellsrexcherb bow to make | | | | 


| Edi ve „ pen whine, ont | 1 2 
when the leaves are ſhor forth, you · muſt tie them about the tops with 4 ſmall 
firing, and cover them over with an earthen veſſel ſer faſt into the ground, and the 
herb will be vhite. Others ate at leſs charges, and cover them over with ſome 
earth our Gardeners lay them in ſand, and ſo make them very white. If you 
would procure | 5 4 „ 
1 | pany bos tbee 


you muſſ pur the {lips us ſoon as ever they appear our of the ednh; jpeg 2. 
reed; and there let them grow for a whilez andafcerward whes you take aw 


cane or keed, the Sperage will be witer then ordinar 7. * ek 
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CHaP, XV, 
How the colony of Flowers may alſo be changed. 


N ran: forming and meddling the colours of flowers together, we may procure 

{ach ſtrange medleys, as nothing can be more delightful to be ſeen. Thoſe which 
ate of a ceep purple colout may be meddled with azure blue; choſe which are as 
white as milk, may be meddled cicher with a duskiſh hew, or with a green, or 
crimioy, or ſome other compound colours; in the beholding whereof, the minde 
cannot chuſe but be affected with great delight, and be raviſhed with admiration, 
and as it were quite overcome with the excellent beauty of them. Wherefore we 
will ſet down certain Rules, whereby we may be able to alter the colour of flowers, 
as we preſcribed certain rules before, whereby we ſhewed how to alter the colour 
of ſtuits. And firit we will ſhew, bow by eograffing 


Fillſlowers that are of themſelves purple, or elſe white, may become azure blue, 

You mult cut off (fomewhar neer the root) a tialk of Endive or Blue · bottle, or Bug- 
loſs, bot the old wilde Endive is belt for this purpoſe, and let it be grown to an 
inch in chickne(s ; then cleave that in the middle which is left growing in the 
ground, and plant into ic a Gilliflower new pluct up out of the earth, root and 
all; chen bind up the talks or flips wich ſome 1 ut bond, and lay good ſtore of 
earth and dung round about it: fo ſhall it yield you a flower, that is ſomewhat blu- 
ih, of a molt delightful colour ro behold. This, many of my friends wi:l needs 
perſwade me, though for my own part, I have often made trial of it, and yet never 
could ſee it effected. But this 1 have ſeen, that a White Gilliflower ſlip being en- 
graffed intoa red Carrot made hollow for the ſame purpoſe, and ſo buried in the 
earth, hath yeelded a Sea-colonred flower, Likewiſe you may procure the white 
Gilliflower to be of a skarler-colour, if aftet the ſame manner you engraffe it into 


the root of Orchanet : by which means alſo you may turn a purple Gilliflower into 
& skarler, If you would have | | 


' A Roſe, as alſo the flower Jaſmine to be of a jellow-colewr 
ou muy procnte ir by engraffing either of them into a broom-fta]k : for of all o- 
ther, the broom-flower is moſt yellow: and thongh we cannot do it ſo well, by 
clapping:the leaf or the bad of the one upon the leaf ot bud of the other, yer ic 
may be effected by boring into the (talk after this manner, You mult ſer a Roſe or 
a ja mine neerto the broom, and when they are ſoniewhar grown, take them up to- 
gether with the earth that is abcut them; (for they will prove better when they are, 
ſet again, with their on eatth which is about them, being as it were the it mother, 
then with any other earth that ſnall be as ic were their ſtep mother,) then 
bore a paſſage into the, broom-ſtalk, and when you have cleanied the paſſage, 
prune the roſe-ſtalk and plant ir. into che broom: ard there cover them 
with loam where the engraffing was made, and fo bind u vp, Afterward when the 
ſer is grown into the ſtock, you muſt cut off all rhe head ſomewhar above the engrat- 
fing place; ſo ſhall you have a Roſe or a Jaſmine there growing, of a lovely yellow- 
iſh colour. Which kind of flowers are very ulual with us, and this their borrow - 
ed colour is ſo orĩent and bright, that the eye is ſcarce able co endure the brightneſs 
thereof, There is another means alſo whereby we may colour flowers, and that is 
by pouring ſome colouring into the roots. If you would have 
me FITS Lilkies to be red, . 
we will ſhew how to do it, as Florentinwe-hiath fbewed us, Take 2 Lillie-clove or 
head, and when you have opened it well, pour into ic ſome Sinoper, or any other 
colouring, and the Lillie · flower that grows out of the clove ſo drefled, will be of the 
ſame colour. But you mutt be very careful that ou hurt not the clove or head, 


when you ſo open it ; and beſides, you mult be ſure to cover ic with far and well- 
ſoiled earth. By the like means you may procure | Lille 


*  =-cw- 
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Lill flowers of a purple colour. 

he manner whereof, Anatolius ſhewerh to be this You muſt take ren or twelve 
illy-· lalks, about ſuch time as they be ready to yeeld flowers, bind them all to- 
ether and hang them up in the ſmoak: then will there ſpring out of them ſome 
mall roots, like unco a Scallion. Therefore when the time of rhe year ſerves to fer 

you mult ſteep the talks in the Lees of red Wine, till you ſee they be 
hroughly ſtained wich that colour: then * maſt take them aſunder, and ſet evi 
one of them by it (elf, watering them ſtill with the ſame Lees; and fo you ſhall 
ave Lillies chat bear a purple flower. Caſſianus attempted by the very like 


meins 
To produce white Ivy: . 


ſteeped ic in white Marle, and covered the roots of it with the ſame morter for 
eight dayes together, and it brought forth whĩ te berries. We may effect the like 
matters by careful manuring and dreſſing of fruits; for if we apply them with fat 
and fertile mack, the flowers will be a great deal the better coloured, and may 
yo. be Made blackiſh ; as we have often proved in Clove-gilliflowers, which we have 

7 {procured to be ſo deep coloured, chat they have been even black. And on the 


SS contrary 
/ 4 Roſe s,Clove-gilliflowers, and Violets will wax of a whiteriſh colour, 


— if chey be not carefully lookt unto, that either you do not water them well, nor 
* tranſplanc them, nor dig about them, nor feed them with muck; for by this means 
er Tleaphraſs writeth, not only theſe kinds of flowers, but almoſt all other, that 
n {| grow, in Woods and Forreſts unregarded, do become wbiteriſh. But Did pu hach 
h deviſed another kind of fleight divers from theſe, whereby to make Roſes and 
- © | Cloveogilliflowers to become white very ſuddenly; and this is, by ſmoaking and 
ite | rerfuming them with brimſtone abonr the time that they beginto open. 


2 CAP. XVI. 
Haw ſraits and Flowers may be made to jeeld a better ſavonr then ordinary. 


= Si is pretty and delightſome to ſee fruits and flowers wear a counterſeit ico» 

Ate: ſo ir is worth onr labour ro procure inthem a more fragranc ſmell, then 
| rbeir ordinary kind is wont to afford: which rhjag we may effect by divers wayes, 
Ir | by planting, by watering, and by other devices, And for example fake, we will 
brit ſhe, how to make | yy 


Limons to became very vloriferons, 


nf If we rake tha leaſt kind of Limons which is called Limencellnns pic cis, and 
© | engraff into a Citron- tree, the ſtock will inſpire the fruit with a very goodly 


m 4 Il 1 ich a 

U; and the oftner thar you ſo eneraffe ic, che ſweerer ſmell it will afford, as 
p by i y Experience ue have cried in nr Naples Gardens. So alſo we may procure 
4 rene Peart, 


© | by engraffing them uben u Quince-rree, for the Hock thereof will lend che fraix 
grateful ſayour, Diophanes av oucheth, that ä 
2 2 Bu Apples may be made more odoriferons, 
it they be engraffed into a Quince-tree ; and that hereby ate pro — 
1 * = erp A Nr le cal- 
- | led Amun malum, was produced by. the often engraffing of an Apple inco 8 
„ 


at like's Quince z and ir is not unlike 
at — 


| j for the ſmell of it is ſc 
111 
e gres. rel Apples, and ome of them of 4 ef colowy which 
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yield the ſame ſmell ; and queſtionleſs could never be produced but by the ſame} 


means, So we have procured 
Tie C emtifole Roſeto be more odoriferous. 


If you would do ſo roo, you mult engraffe ir into that kind of Roſe, which, by 
reaſon of the ſweet ſmell of Mu k that it carries with it, is called Moſchatula; but 

on muſt ofreprtimes reiterate the engraffing of it again and again: fo ſhall ir be more 
— af fuller of leaves, and ſmell ſweeter. But ic is beſt to engraffe it by 
Inoculation, by clapping the bud of the one upon the bud of the other; for ſo it 
will take ſooneſt, and prove belt. By a ſleight not much unlike to this we may} 


procure 


Vines to ſmell of ſweet ointments, 


2s Paxamuw ſheweth. If you would have the Vine to ſmell ſweetly, and the place 
where it groweth, you mult take the branches and cleave them, and pour in ſweet 
oĩntments into them when yon ate about to plant them. But your labour will 
take the better effect, if you firſt ſeep the branches in ſweet oyle, and then plant 
or engraffe them. I have practiſed an eaſier and flighter way, beſmearing the bran- 
ches that are to be engtaffed with Musk, or elſe ſſeeping them in Roſe - water, if 
the Musk did not ſtay upon them. So alſo we could make 


5 Limons to be as odori ſerous as Cinnamon, a 
by taking the ſprigs that are to he planted, and beſmearing them with oyle or the 
water of Cinnamon, and dreſſing them wich much induſtry and diligence: And this 
kind of Limons is uſual amongtit us; and is termed by the common - people Limon- 
cellum incancellamm. There is alſo another device whereby fruits may be made odo- 
riferous, and to ſmell of Spices; and this is, by raking the ſeeds of them, and 1 
ing them in ſweet water before they be owed. As for example: If we would 


procure 
Odoriſerous Artichocks, 


Caſſi ama hath declared out of YVarro, the manner how to effect it, You mult cake 
Artichock- ſeeds, and ſteep them for the ſpace of three dayes in the juice of Roſes, 
er Lillies, or Bayes, or ſome other. like, and ſa.co ſer them in the ground, _ Alſo 
—— make Artichocks ſmell like Bayes, if you take a Bay-berry, and make a 
e in it, and put therein your Axt ĩchock · ſeed, and ſo plant it. Fal. dus tecords 
dur of che ſame Author, that. if yo Reep Artichock - ſeeds fox three dayes toge et 
in the oyle of Bayes, or Spikenard, or Balme-gum, or the juice of Roſes, or Ma- 
Rick, and aſterward ſet them hen they are dry, that then the Aruchbckꝭ chat grow 
our of thoſe ſeeds, will yeeld the (mell and ſavout of that which the ſeeds were be 
fore ſteeped in, .-F loremtinus makes PE | 


5 10 | n Th Melons of . « fragrant [ſmell of Roſes, — 4 : m ws 
after this manner; by taking Mellon · ſeeds, and laying them ig imotigſt dry Roſes, 
and ſo planting them one amongſt another. I 285 procured Mellons 0 ene 
Musk, by opening that part whereby. the ſeed ſpronts out, and ſteeping them in 
Roſe· witer wherein ſeme Muck was diſtilled alſo, and ſo plant ing them. gfter wo 
dayes ſteeping. So we have procured „ r 

1 Odariſerou⸗ Lenice, 
by caking the ſeed of banrics, 894 — into the ſeed of a Citron , and ſo plan- 
ting it. After the ſame manner, you may leafs ti) make mw 
& Ot 3:34 1 : 94 
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if yet take thedceds of tbole mers, and lay chem in Clove-pawder, or the ayIc 
—.— — iftille, and * them: for Ales | tithe deer, 
will entertain che ſmell and ſavout of the Cloves. And this? take xc, eun- 
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the cunning ſleight whereby our ordinary Clove-gilliflowers were firſt produced; 
for queſtionleſſe Gilliflowers do grow everywhere of. themſelves without any ſuch 
plealant ſmell z and beſides, they are of a ſmaller aſſize, and of their own kinde 
ſomewhac wilde. Bur it ſhould ſeem, that Gardeners did by their induſtry and 
trimming, beſtow the ſmell of Cloves upon them, by ſteeping their ſeeds in Clove- 
water, or by ſuppling them wita the oyle of Cloves, ot clic by ticking Cloves in 
the roots of them, and ſo planting them. We may adde to theſe ſleights another 
device E 

" Howto male Garlich grow that ſhall not ſmell rankly and unſavourily. 

Sotion hack canghc us the way. If, fairh he, you do ſet Gatlick, and pluck it up again, 
both, when the Moon is underneath the earth, it will not have any bad ſayour, And 


Theophraſtus hath taught us a means 


How we may procure Ryſes to yield a more odoriſerous ſmell, 
namely, if you cake Garlick, and plant it neer your Roſes, 


Cray, XVII. 
How to procure fruits to be ſweeter and pleaſanter for tafte. 


Here are ſome trees, which cannot away with any ſcar, but if you cut theigNtock 

never ſo little, or make any other ſcar in them, preſently the Air and the extrin- 
ſecal heat get in, and ſo the Trees periſh ; for the corruption will fall downward to 
the root, and ſo make the Trees preſently co wither and fade away. Now there are 
other Trees, which will abide not only a ſcar, but alſo to have their Rock cleft, 
and to be bored into; yea, and by rhis means too, they will bear fruit more plen- 
rifully ; as doch the Pomegranate-rree, the Almond-cree, and che Apple-tree ; of 
all which there is very grat uſe. The reaſon thereof is this: Theit nature and 
kinde is, to receive ſo much noutiſhment as is ſufficient for them, and to void away 
hurtful and ſuperfluous humours : for as thoſe living creatures which (wear moſt, or 
have ſome other iſſue in rheic bodies, are molt healthful and wont to live longeſt ; 
ſo when theſe Trees have 2 cut or a [car in them whereby they ſwear our, as it were, 
their hurt ful and moiſture, they do more exfily digeſt that moiſture which 
is left behind within them; and the better that the moiſture is digeſted, the ſweeter 
and pleaſanter is their jnice, And belides, they will live, if che parts have any 
contĩnuat ĩon at all, though ir be never ſo little, only if they may bur hang together: 
and therefore they will eaſily defend themſelves from any harm that may happen 
unto them by the cutting or mangling of any of their parts, We will ſhew how 
to procure fruits that ſhall be ſweter in caſte then ordinarily their kind is wo to 
afford, firſt by engtaffing, ſecondly by boring or cutting, and laſt of all by other 
means. And firſt, by engraffing we may procure 


Cherries that ſhall have in them the reliſh of Bayes, 

For as we have ſhewed before,engraffing may amend thoſe defects that are in plants 

and endue them with bettet qualities: fo that if you have any fruit that is loath- 
ſome, becauſe ic is too ſweet, do bur engraffe ic intoa bitter Tree, and there wil! 
be ſach a medley , that your fruit ſhall have a very ſavoury reliſh. Pliny ſaith, thac 
if you — — a Cherty upon a Bay- tree, you ſhall have Cherries thence growing, 
that will have the ſmatch of the Bay. Pallalias ſaith the fame, engriffe a Cherry 
upon a Bay · tree, and the fruir that grows thence, will have the reliſh of the Bay. 
In my time, there have been ſeen certain Cherries in Naples, which they called 
Bay-cherries, ſome what bitter, but yer pleaſant withal; a moſt excellent kinde of 
fruit, far better then any other cherries, of a very large aſſize, full of juice, of a very 
ſanguioe colour, that have 2 bitter · ſweet taſte, ſo that they are neither loathſome 
fot theit overmuch ſweetneſſe, nor yet to be refuſed for their overmuch bittetneſs. 


So likewiſe may be procured 


Q Sweet er 
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0 gas 
ks Sweeter Apples by enoraffing them into a Quince 

For if you do engraffe an Apple into a Quince, the Apple will haye a reliſh like 
honey: which kinde of fruit the Athenians do therefore call Melimela, becauſe 
they taſte like honey, as Diophanet ſheweth. Now we will ſhew alſo, bow by hus- 
bandry and skilſul dreſſing, truirs may be made ſweeter in taſte; namely, by pier- 
cing or boring the ſtock , or ſcarrity ing ic round about, or by ſome other chaſt iſe- 
ments, as che Husband-men are wont to call them; for by theſe means, the trees 
may purge themſelves of their ſuperfluous moiſture, and ſo they will bear the ſwee · 
tet fruit. As for example: If you would learn, 


How to procure the Almond- tree to yield fruit without any bitterne(s. 


Ariftotle hath taught you the way, You muſt knock a great nail into the body of the 
Almond · tree, that the gum of the Tree, which cauſeth the bitterneſſe of the fruit, 
may drop out by that paſſage. And this is ſuch a ſleight that bereby you may tame, 
as it were, wilde Trees, and alter their nature into a milder kind, Theophraſtms 
faith, that if you dig round about the Rock of the Almond · tree, and bore —_ 
it about nine inches above the ground, the gum will thereby drop out, and ſo the 
fruit will become the {weerer by that chaſtiſement. If you cut off a bovgh, or an 
arm of ir, ſo that the gum may have egreſſe that way, and if you wipe away the 
gum fill as it cometh forth, and obſerve this for two or three years together, you 
may by this means alter a bitter Almond - tree into a ſweer one. For the bicternefſe 
proceeds from no other cauſe, but ovely from the ſuperfiuiry of nouriſhment and 
moiſince, which is abated by boring into the ſock : and when once that which is 
ſoperfluous is evacuated, then that which is left, is more eaſily concocted, and ſo 
the tree becomes fertile in bringing forth a ſweetet and 2 bettet fruit. African 
likewiſe affumeth, that if yon dig abouc the Rock: of a bitter Almond - tree, and 
make 2 hole into ir ſome four inches above the root, whereby it may (wear om the 
nurtful moiſture, ic will become ſweet. Plim ſaith the ſame ; If you dig round a» 
bout che flock, faith he, and bore thorough the lower part of ir, and wipe aN 
the humour which there iſſueth forth, a bitter · Almond tre will becom ſweer, 
Some there are, who after they have made that hole, do preſently put honey into it, 
that ĩt may not be quite empty ſor they are of opinion, that the reliſh of rhe; ho- 
ney is conveyed up into the fruit, through the pich, as thorough 4 Conduit· pip. AB 
for example ſake ; If we would procuſfſe K 


Sweet Citrons ; 


(for chat kind of frait was not wont to be eaten in Theophraſiou time, nor in Athena / 
ur time; as himſelf reports, nor yet in Plinies time :) Palladius hath ſhewed, how 
to alter the bitter pith of a Citron · tree into ſweer, - His words are theſe. It is e- 
ported that the bitter pithes of Cicrops may be made ſweet, if you take the Citron» 
ſeeds, and ſteep them in honey · water, or elſe in Ewes milk, (for this is better) for 
the ſpace of three dayes before you ſet them. Some do bore à hole ſloaping into 
the body of a Tree, but not quite thorough it ; by which paſſage the bitter humour 
drops away: This hole they make in ic about February, and leave. jr ſo, till the fruit 
is faſhioned ; but after the fruit is faſhioned, then they fill up the hole wich morter; 
and by this device the pith is made ſweet. This bath Pontanus ſex down in his book 
called, The Gardens of Heſperides, What is ity ſaith he, that Art will not ſearch into? 
Cut a thick Vine, and make it hollow on the the top, abont thy hand breadth; bur 
ſo, chat the brims of the hole be brought round and ſomething cloſe together. ſo that 
che ſides be about an inch thick and vo more. Pour into ic and fill ic pp with liquefied 
honey, and cover it wich a broad tone that the dun may not come at it. And when 
the Vine hath drunk in all that, then fill ic up again with the like : and hen that is 
ſoaked in too, then open the concavity wider, and let the Vine grow-: but yon muſt 
continually water the tender roots thereof with mans water: and you muſt be ſure 
that you leave no buds or leaves upon the Rock, that ſo there may be no other moĩ- 
ſture let into it, but the whole Vine may grow up as ic were in a ſpring of honey. 
Palladias thews al ſo | How 
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How to make ſweet Almonds of bitter ones, = 
even by boring a hole in the middle of the flock, and putting into. ic a woodden 


wedge beſmeared over with honey. 
Sweet Cucumbers 


may be procured, by ſteeping Cucumber ſeeds in ſweet wat ers, till they have drunk 
them up: for they being planted, will produce ſweet Cucumbers, Theophraſt#s 
ſhews how to make ſweer Cucumbers, even by the fame ſleight; by ſteeping their 
ſeed in milk, or elſe in water and honey ſodden together, and fo planting chem, 
Columella ſaith, that a Cucumber will eat very tender and ſweet, if you ſeep the 


| ſeed thereof in milk before you ſer ir, Others, becauſe they would have the Cucum- 


bert to be the ſweeter, do ſleep the ſeedthereofin honey - water. Pliny and Palla- 
dius do write the ſame things of the ſame fruit, out of the ſame Authors. Caſcianmw 
hath declared our of Varro, how to procure 


Sweet Artichocks growing. 


Yon mn take the Artichock - ſeeds, and ſteep them in milk and honey, and after you 
have dryed them again, then ſer them, and the fruit will reliſh of honey. So you 
may procure 

Sweet Fenrel growing, p 
For if yen ſleep Fennel-ſeeds in ſweet wine and milk, then will the fruit 
that grows of thoſe ſeeds, be much ſweeter, Orelſe if you pur the ſeeds thereof in 
dry figs, and ſo plant them, the like effect will follow. So you may procure 


Sweet Melons, 


as Paladins ſhews ; even by Reeping the ſeeds thereof in milk and ſweet wine for 
three dayes together: for then if you dry them, and ſet them being ſo dryed, there 
will grow up a very ſweet fruit. Likewiſe you may procure 


Sweet Lettice; 


for if you water them in the evening with new ſweet wine, and let them drink for 
three evenings together as much of that liquor as they will ſoak up, it will cauſe 
ſweet Lettice, as Ariftoxenus the Cyrenian hath taught out of Arhenaws, So 


; A ſweet Radiſh may be procured, 
by ſteeping the Radiſh-ſeeds for a day and a night in honey, or in ſodden wine, as 
both Palladixs and Florentinus have recorded. So yon may procure the ſame , by 
ſteeping the ſeeds in new ſweer wine, or elſe in the juice of Raiſons. There is alſo 
another device, whereby to make ſharp or bitter fruits to become ſweet; and this 
is by art and cunning in dreffing them; as, by pouring hot water, or the Lees of oile, 
or _— ſoil and ſuch like about their roots. As for example: when we would 
ma 
A bitter Almond to become ſweet, 


wecaſt ſome ſharp piercing matter upon the root, that by vertue of their heat, the 
Tree may the more eaſily conco her moiſture, and ſo yield a ſweerer fruit, Thes- 
Phraſtus faith, that if we apply hot and ſtrong ſoil, as Swines-dung, or ſuch like, to 
the root of the bitter Almond-tree, ir will become ſweet: but it will be three 
years before the Tree be ſo changed, and for all that time you muſt uſe the ſame 
busbapding of it. eAfricaw faith 3 If you uncover the roots, and apply them Kill 
with Urine, ox wich Swines dung, then will the fruit be the ſweeter, The Quintils 
report of Ariſtutle, that, by, covering the Almond- tree root wich Swines- dung, in 
March, of a bitter one ic becometh ſweet . And Paladins uſeth the very ſame pre- 
Riſe. By the lame device ann dN t 5 
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Sharp and ſowre Pomgranate-trees may be made to bring forth a ſweet Pomegranate : 


for the ie alſo may be changed from ſharp and ſowre irto ſweet, Ariſtotle ſhews in 
his book of plants, that Pomegranate-rrees, it their rovts be applyed with Swins- 
dung, and watered with ſoom cool ſweer liquor, the fruic will be the better and 
the tweeter, Theonbraſtus ſaith, that the roots of a Pomegranate- tree muſt be ap- 
plyed with Urine, or with the offals and refuſe of hides, yet not in too great a 
quantity: for the roots of this kind of Tree have need of ſome ſharp matter to 
kna upon them, and molt of all, every third year, as we ſaid before of the Al- 
mond - tree; bur indeed the Pomegranate-roors are more durable. The reaſon is, 
becaule of a kind of ſoftnefle in the roots, which is peculiar unto them alone, Now 
Swines · dung, ſaith he, or ſomewhat that is of the like operation, being caſt upon 
the roots, doth ſweeten the juice of the Tree: as alſo if you pour on good ſtore 
of cold water, it will work ſome kind of change thereof. Paramus preſcribes 
this courſe, to dig round about the root of the Tree, and to lay S ins- dung upon it, 
and then when you have caſt earth upon that, water it with mans Utine. C vlumella 
ſaich; If you have a Pomegranate · tree that bears a ſharp and a ſowre fruit, this is 
your way to amend it: You mult cover the roots with Swins - dung and mans ordure, 
and water them wich mans Urine that hath ſtood long in ſome veſſel; and fo ic will 
yield you for the firſt years a fruit that taſtes ſomewhar like wine, and afterward 
a ſweet and pleaſant Pomegranate, Pliny reporteth the very ſame thing out of the 
very ſame Authors. Anatolius ſhews 


How to make an Apple-tree become ſweeter ; | 
and that is, by watering it continually with Urine, which is a thing very comfor- 
table to an Apple · tree. Some do uſe Goats-dung and the Lees or dregs of old wine, 
applying them to the roots of the Apple. tree, and thereby canſe ir to bear a ſwee- 
terifruit. Theophraſtus ſaith; If you water an Apple - tree with warm water in the 
Spring time, il will become better. The like applications being uſed to Herbs, 
will make them ſweeter alſo, As for example ſake; we may procure 


Sweet Endive, 


There be many things, which being watered with ſalt liquors, do forſake their bic- 
tetneſſe, and become ſweet. Of which ſort Endive is one: and therefore if we 
would have ſweet Endive, Theophraſtus willeth us, to water it with ſome ſalt li- 
quor, or elſe to ſer it in ſome ſalt places. The like practiſe will procure 


Sweet Coleworts. 


And therefore the Egyptians do mix water and Nitre together, and ſprinkle icup- 
on Cole worts, that they may be ſweet: And hence it is that the beſt Coleworts 
are they which are planted in ſalt grounds: for the ſaltneſſe, either of the ground 
where it is ſer, or of the liquor wherewith it is watered, doth abate and take a- 
way the tartneſſe and natural ſaltneſſe of the Coleworts. In like manner, if you 
would procure 


Sweet Betony, 


Tbrepbraſtus counſelleth you to water them with ſalt liquor, and ſo they will be bet- 
ter. Which very ſame things Pliny reporterh out of the ſame Author. Likewiſe you 


Sweet Rachet, 


ſuch as will yeeld leaves that ſhall be more toothſome, if you witer it with ſalt li- 
quor. There is another ſleight in husbanding of Por. berbs, whereby they may be 
produced fitter to be eaten; and this is by cropping the ſtalks of them, 


Baſil will grow the ſweeter, n 


if yon crop the ſlalk of it: for at the ſecond ſpringing, the ſtalk will be ſweeter 
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and pleaſanter ; à molt evident reaſon whereof is aſſigned by Theophraſts. So 


Lettice will be the ſweeter 


at the ſecond ſpringing. Theophraſtus ſaith, that the ſweereſt Lercice ſprings up after 
che cropping of the firlt rops ; for the firſt tops of their ſirſt ſpringing, are full of a 
milky kind of juice, which is not ſo pleaſant, becauſe that it is not throughly con- 
cocted; but they which grow ar the ſecond ſpringing, if you take them when they 
are young and tender, will be far ſweeter, He ſhews alſo, how 


Leeks may be made ſweeter ; 

by cropping them once or twice, and afterward let them grow: the cauſe whereof 
he hath aſſigned in his book of canſes, namel a that their firſt ſhooting up is che 
weakelt and the moſt unperfect. The like is co be thought and praRtiſed in other Por» 
herbs : for the croppiog or cutting off, doch make the ſecond ſprouts to be the ſwee- 
tet, almoſt in all herbs, There are alſo divers other ſleights in hasbanding and dreſ- 
fing of | ſuch Por-herbs, whereby they may be made ſweeter to be eaten. As for 
example 

Is Garlick may be made ſweeter, 


for Sotion is perſwaded, chat, if you break che Cloves of Garlick before you ſer 
them, or elſe ſupple them with the Lees of oyle, when you do ſer chem, they 
will gather and yield a far ſweeter reliſh, By another fleight far differing 


from this, 
Onions may be made ſweeter ; 


for we muſt conſider, that divers things do exerciſe a mutual diſcord or agreement & 
concord of natures toward each other; whereby they either help one another, if their 
natures agree; or, if their natures diſſent, they hurt and deſtroy one another, Nuts 
and Onions have a ſympathy or agreement of nature; and therefore if yon lay up 
Nuts amongſt Onions, the Onions will cauſe che Nurs to laſt the longer: in liew of 
which kindneſs, Nuts do gratifie Onions with another good turn, for they eaſe the 
Onions of their ſharpneſſe, as Palladius hath obſerved, 


Crae. XVII. 
How fruit that are in their growing; may be made to receive aud reſemble al figures and 
impreſſions whatſoever, 


Any things do fall out by chance, and hap- hazard, as — ſay, which an in- 

genious man lighting upon, doth by his great induſtry, and often experiments 
that he makes of them, curn and apply to very good uſe. Whence ir is that the 
Poet ſaich, manifold experience, and much labour and practice, ſets a broach to the 
world many new arts and rare devices. And becauſe the moſt part are not acquainted 
wich che cauſe of ſuch things, thence it is, that they are eſteemed to be miraculons, 
and to come to paſle beſides Natures rule, We have oſtentimes ſeen in Citrons, di- 
vers kinds of ſtamps and impreſſions, which were made there by chance; as by the 
hitting of ſome carved matter, or any Rick, or ſach like, which canſed the ſame 
— : whence, the wit of man hath deviſed to cauſe divers kinds of fruits, to 
grow up with divers kinds of figures on them. If you take an cattben veſſel, and pur - 
into it an apple that is very young, as it hangs upon the Tree grow ing che Apple will 
grow to fill up his earthen caſe, and will be of any form wharſoever you would de- 
bre, if you make the caſe accordingly, Alſo if you pown any colours and bray 
them together, and diſpoſe of them in places conyenient on the fruit, on the inſide 
of che caſe, the firs will wear and expteſſe the ſame colours, as if they were natu- 
tal unto them. Whence it cometh to paſſe, that oftentimes the yellow Quince is 
madezo grow like a mans head, having in it the lively reſemblance of white teeth, 


intpie checks, blacky, and in all points exprefſing the forth and colour. of # 1 
1429 . 
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mans head, without any greeneſſe at all, which is the natural colour of that fait 
whites ĩt is in growing, And this is the ſleight that Africanus preſcribes, whereby 


A Citron may be made to grow in the likgneſſe of a mans head, or the head of an horſe, or | 


any other living Creature, | 
You mult rake ſome Potters clay, or ſoft morter, and faſhicn ĩt to the bigneſſe of a 


Citron that is at his full grow th: but you muſt cleave it round about wich a ſharp | 
inſtrument, ſo that the fruit may be taken our of it handſomly ; and yet in the | 


mean ſpace the ſides of the caſe mult be fo cloſely and firmly joyned together, that 
the fruit growing on, may not break it open, If the counterfeit or caſe which you 
make, be of wood, then you muſt firſt make ic hollow within; if it be of clay, 
you mayiclap ir on, as itisy ſo that ĩt be ſome what dry, But then when the fruic 
comes to be of a greater and ſtronger growth, you mult prepare earthen veſſels 
made for the purpoſe; with a bole in them at the lower end, that the talk of the 
fruit may there be let in: Into theſe earthen veſſels you muſt encloſe the fruit, and 
binde them about with a ſtrong band, for otherwiſe the growth of the fruit will 
break them open: And when you have procured the fruit to grow up into his 
counterfeit, or ſheath as it were, that ic is come to the juſt bigneſſe of a fruit of 
that kinde, it will bear the ſame ſhipe and figure which you would have in it. The 
like we have ſhewed before out of Florent inus. Pontanus alſo ſpeaks of the ſame 
device. If, ſaith he, you would have a Citron to grow in divers ſhapes, you muſt 
cover it being young, with ſome counterfeir of clay, or wood, or earth, wherein 
it may be ſwadled; asa tender infant in his Nurſes boſom : and that connterfeir 
will faſhion the fruit into any form; and when it is taken out, it will reſemble any 


image that you have carved within the counterfeir, So alſo you may deal by 


Pomegranates, Pears , or an) kind of Apples , making them to receive any kinde 


of form o 
for the ſame Author writes, that if you beſtow the ſame pains and diligent care 
upon any other ſort of Apples, you may frame them to every faſhion; for ſo ir is 
in brief, ſaich he, that all Apple · fruits may be made to grow up to tlie ſhape of any li- 
ving creature, if you fitſt carve the ſame ſhape into counterfeit of wood or earth, and 
ler the fruit be char up into that counterfeit, that it may grow up within it. So may 
you make 5 


A Oui grow in the ſhape of living Creatures, 


as Democritus a ffitmeth, by putting them into ſome counterfeit that is carved within 
to the ſame proportion, and ſo let the Quince grow in it. But it is eaſieſt 
to make 


Cucumbers grow to any form; 


for if you take earthen veſſels of any faſhion, and there with cloath the Cucumbers 
when they are very young, and binde them very faſt about, they will receive any 
ſhape or impreſſion very eafily, If you take a Cane, and make it hollow al! along, 
and bind it faſt about, and then pur into it a young Cucumber or 2 young GSourd, it 
will grow ſo pliable within it, that it will fill up che whole lengrti of che Cane. 
Pliny faith, Cucumbers grow to any faſhion that you would frame them unto; iuſo- 
much that you may, if you will, make a Cucrmbet grow in the ſhape of i Dra- 
gon, winding himſelf many wayes. Likewiſe, a Gourd will be made to gtow pick- 
ed and ſharp by many means, eſpecially if it be put into a caſe that is made of ſuch 
pliant twigs as Vines are bound withal; ſo that this be done a8 ſoon as ic hath'catt 
the bloſſom, Bur if you lay a Gourd berwixt two platters, or diſhes, it will grow 
to the ſame plainneſſe and roundneſſe; and of all other fruit, this is the eaſieſi and 
ficreſt to be formed to any faſhion, You may make them to — like a Flagony or 
like a Pear, ꝑreat at che one end, and ſmall at the other, if yeu tye it hard inh. 
part hi you wonld have to be the leſſe: aſterward hen ĩt is come to full goth, 
dry it; and take out all that is in ir, and when you goabroad, curry it about n 
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vill ſerve for a cup to drink in, Hence we learn how it may be effeged,, 
nat 
| An Almond ſhould grow with an inſcription in it. 
Take an Almond, and ſteep ĩt for two or three dayes; and then break the ſhell of 
it very charily, that the kernel receive no harm: then you mult write in the ker- 
nel What you will, but write ic as — in as you ſafely may: then winde ic up in 
ſome paper, or ſome linen cloth, and overlay it with morter, and foil it with dung: 
and by that device, when the fruit cometh to be of full growth, it will ſhew you 
— handy work, as Aſricam recordeth, Se may you make 


A Peach to grow with an inſcription in it, 
25 Democritus ſheweth, After you have eaten the fruit, you muſt ſteep the ſtone 
of it for two at three dayes, and then open it chatily, and when you have opened 
ic, take the kernel that is within the ſtone, and wrice upon ic what you will, wich a 
brazen pen, but you mult not print it too deep, then wrap it up in paper, and ſo 
plant ic ; and the fruit which that will afterward bear, will ſhew you what was 


written in the kernel. But 
A Fig will grow with an inſcription in it, 


if you carye any ſhape upon the bud, the fig will expreſſe ic when ir is grown: or. 
elſe if you carve ic into the fig when ir is firſt faſhioned : but you muſt do ir either 
with a wooden pen, or a bone pen, and ſo yopr labour ſhall be ſure to rake effect. I 
have printed certain characters upon the rine of a Pomegranate, and of a Quince- 
pear, having firſt dipped my pęniil in morter ; and wheritbe fruit came up to the juſt 
magnitude, I found in ic che ſame impreſſions, Now it remains that we ſhew hom 


we may nn 
SES «1 Faſhion Mandrake, 


thoſe counterfeir kind of Mandrakes, which couzeners and cony-chatchers carry 2 
be ad N wap: ery EN mul} get a great root of Brio- 
pig, ot wilde Nep, and wich 8 {har r ment engrave iu it à man or 4 Woman, gi- 
mig Fer of them their genĩtoĩes: then make holes with a puncheon 4 
to thoſe places where the hairs are wont to graw, and put into thoſe holes Miller, 
or ſome other ſuch thing which may ſhoot out his roots like the hairs of ones 
head, And when you have digged a little pit for ic in the ground, you mult let ic 
| — _ until ſuch time as it ſhall be covered wich a bark, and the roots alſo be 
c toxth. 


| CA. XIX. 
How fruits may be made to be more tender, and beautiful, and goodly to the eye. 


Ow art length, that nothing may paſſe us, we will ſer down divers kinds of 
L V of ſleights in husbanding and rrimming of berbs and fruits, whereby they may 
be made nor onely tenderer , ſweeter, larger, and bettet reliſhed, but alſo freſher 
coloured, and more lightly to the eye. And firſt * | 


How an Apple-tree and a Myrtle-tree may be bettered, 
we may learn our of Theophraſtus , who counſelleth to water their roots with warm 
water, and promiſeth the betteting of the fruit hy that means ; nay it will cauie 
the Myrtle fruit to be without any kernel ar all. And this, ſaith he, was found 
our by chance, in certain of theſe Trees growing neer uno & hot Bath, If you 


would procure | 
7 05-5 Þ Mini Goodlier Figs they ordinary, a | 
Colamella ſhews, how you make them to grow more plentifaly, and to be 2 92 
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der fruit. When the tops of the Fig · tree begin to be green with leaves, you my 
cut off the tops of the boughs wich an iron tool; and ſtill as the leaves begin to hi 
forth, you mult take red chalk, and blend it with Lees of oyle and mans dung 
and therewithal cover the roors of the Tree: and by this means, the Tree wil 
bear more ſtore of fruit, and beſides the fruic will be a fuller and better fruit. Ph 
ny and Palladius record the ſame experiment out of the ſame Author, When th 
Fig- tree begins to ſhew her leaves; if you would have ir yeeld you more and be: 
tet fruit, you mult cut off the very tops of them when che bud begins to ſhew it 
ſelf; or, it not ſo, yet you muſt beſure at the leaſt to cutoff that top which grow 
-= out of the midit of the Tree, Palladius writes, that ſome have reporrec 
that the 


Mulberry tree will bear more and better fruit, 


if you bore thorough the ſtock of the Tree in divers places, and into every bole 
beat in a wedge; into ſome of the holes, wedges made of the Turpentine - tre 


and into ſome of them, wedges made of the Maſtick- tree. Didymus 
char 


The Palm, or Date-tree , and the Dameſin tree will grow to be of a larger and good 
lier aſſize, | 
if you cake che Lees of old Wine, and after yon have firzined them, water tb 


roots therewich, And he ſaich, thar ic will rake the better effect, if you caſt up 
on it a little ſalt ever now and then. 80 


| The Myrile-tree will have a goodlier leaf, 
and alſo yield a better fruit, if you plant it among Roſes: for the Myrtle tree de- 
liehteth to be conſorted wica the Roſe, and thereby becomes more ixuitful, as Di- 

dymus reporteth, So | | 
. Ryewil grow tenderer, aud more flouriſhing, 


if ir be engraffed into a Fig-tree: you muſt only ſer it into the bark ſomewhat neet 
che root, that you may cover it wich the earch, and fo you (hall have excellent good 
Rue, Plurark_ in his Sympotakes, commends no Rue but char only which grows 
very neer the Fig tree. Ariſtotle in his Problems, demanding the cauſe of this, ar 
length concludes, that there is ſuch a ſympachy and agreement betwixt the Fig-rree 
and the herb Rue, that Rue never grows ſo faſt, nor flouriſhes ſo well, as when it 
grows under the Fig-tree, If you would have 


Artichocks grow without ſharp pric hles, 
V-rofaich, that you mult cake the Artichock · ſeed, and rub ic upon a ſtone, till you 
have worn jt blunt at the top. You may cauſe alſo 


Lettice to grow tenderer and more ſpreading, 

2s Paladins ſhews, and Columella. Paladins ſaith, that if your Lettice be ſomewhat 
hard, P reaſon of ſome fault either io the ſeed, or place, or ſcaſon, yon mult pluck 
it out of the eatth and ſet ir again, and thereby i will wax more tender. ¶ olumella 
ſhews, hom you may make ic ſpread broader. Take a little tile- heard, and lay 
ic upon the middle of the Lettice when it ĩs little grown. up ; and the burden or 
weight of the tile · ſneard will make it ſpread very broad. Plixy ſaith, that it is 
meet alſo to beſmear the roots with dung when they ſer them, and as they grow 
up, to rid away their own earth from them, and to fill up the place wich mnck. 
Flerentims ſaĩth, when yon have a Lettice growing that hach been tranſplanted, 
you mn tid away the eatth from the toot after it is grown to be a handful long,and 
then beſmear ic with ſome freſh Oxe - dung, and then having caſt in earth upon It 4. 
gain, water it; and ſtill as the bud ot leafe appears out of the earth, cut it off till 
t grow up ſtronger, and then lay upon it a tile-ſheard that hath never been ſeaſon- 
ed wich any pitch, and ſo you ſhall have your purpoſe, By the like device you = 
procure 
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Exdive to be tenderer and broader, | 
When ic is grown up to a pretty bigneſle, then lay a ſmall rile-ſheard on the mid- 
dle of it, and the weight of that weil cauſe the Endive to ſpread broader. So alſo 
you procure 
Coleworts to be more tender, 


if you bedew chem with ſalt water, as aſus writes. The Egypt ĩans, to make 
their Cole worts tender, do water them with Nitre and Water mixt together. So 


Cacumbers will be tenderer, 


if you ſteep the ſeeds in milk before you ſet them, as Columella reporteth. If you 


would have 
Leeks to grow C loven, 


the Antiencs have taught you, that firſt you muſt ſow them very thick, and fo let 
them alone for a while; but afterward ben they ate grown, then cut them, and 
they will grow cloven. Or elſe, you muſt cnt it about ſome two moneths after it was 
ſer, and nevet remove it from the own bed, but help ir fill with water and mnck, 
and you ſhall have your ſc, as Paladins faich. Now we will ſpeak of ſome 
monſtrous generations; as of the generation of the herb Dragon, and of a cloven 


Onion, And firſt 
How to produce the herb Dragon. 


Ir is a received opinion amongſt Gardeners, that if you take Hemp-ſeed or Line-ſced, 
and engraffe ic into an ordinary Onion, or elſe into a Sea-onion as ĩt grows neer the 
Sea, or elſe into the Radiſh roer, thence will grow the herb Dragon, which is a no- 
table and famous Sallet- herb. Bur ſurely, howſoever they boaſt of ic that this hath 
been oftentimes done, yet I have made ſundry trials hereof, and Rill failed of my 
purpoſe, By the like ſetting of ſeeds, they ſhew 


How to produce cleven Onions, 
by. making a hole into an Onion, and putting into it a clove of Garlick, and ſo plan- 
ting it; for that will grow to be an Aſcalonian, or a cloven Onion. Now let us ſee, 


j 


how to make Sauk F 

Parſley to grow frizled or curled. 
T heophraſine writes that Pai wills frizled, if you pave the 1 where you 
have ſowed it, and ram ic — — for chen che — wil reep ĩt in ſo hard, 


that ic it muſt needs grow double. Columella ſaĩth z If you would have Parſley to 
bear curled leaves, you muſt put your Parſley»ſeed into a morter, and pon ic with 
a Willow peſtle, and when you have fo bruiſed ir, wrap ic up in linen clouts, and ſo 
plant ir, You may effect the ſame alſo without any ſuch labour; even by rolling 
2 Cylinder or rollerover ir after ic is 2 little ous up, whereſoever or howſoever 
it is ſowed. Palladix and Pliny record the experiment out of the ſame Au · 
thor, I have often- times ſeen 8 


Baſil growing with 4 kind of bruſh like hairs nyon it. 

The ſeed of withy-winde being planted neer to Baſil, as ſoon as it ſhoots up, will 

eſently winde ir ſelf round about the talks of the Baſil, and by often winding - 

them, will wrap them all into one. The like will be effected alſo, if the wi- 

thy-winde grow elſewhere , and a twig of ic be brought and planted neer to Bafil : 

for by either of theſe means, the Baſil will grow ſo buſhy and ſo thick of hair, and 

that in a very ſhort time, char it will be moſt pleaſant to be lookt upon. So you 
may make the 

Ivy ts bear very ſi gbely berries, 


if you burn three ſhell-fiſh, eſpecially of that kind which is called Muter, 
and when you have powned them n „ caſt rhe aſhes thereof upon the lvy- 
berriesz 


- 
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berties; or elſe, if you calt upon them beaten Alome, as Caſſiamu teacheth. Theo- 
phraſtus ment ions an experiment that is very ſtrange, hereby to make 


Cam.n grow flowriſpingly, 
and that is by curling and banning of the ſeeds when you ſow them; and Pliny 
tepotteth the ſame out of Theophraſixs : and he reporteth it likewiie of Baſile, that 
it will grow: more pientifully and better, if it be towed wic h curſing and banning, If 
you deſire co produce long | 


Cucnmbers, and ſuch at are not wateriſh, 

you may effect ĩt by this means, If you take a morter or any other like veſſel filled 
wich water, and place it neer the Cucumbers, about five or ſix inches ditiant from 
them, the Cucumbers will reach the veſſel within a day or two, and extend chem- 
ſelves to that length; The reaſon is, becanſe Cucumbers have ſucha great delight 
in moiſture: ſo that, if there be no water in the veſſel, the Cucumbers will grow 
backward aud crooked. To make them that they ſhall not be wateriſn; when 
you have digged a ditch to plant them in, you muſt fill ic up half full wich chaffe, 
or che twigs of a Vine, and then cover them, and fill up the pit wich earch ; but 
you mult cake heed you do not water them when they are planced, By all cheſe 
things which bave been ſpoken, we may learn ro procute 


A Tree, which of it ſelf may yield you the fruit of all Trees, 

A thing which I have ſeen, and in mertiment have oft · times called it, the Tree of 
Garden-daintics, It was 8 goodly beight and thickneſs, being planted within a veſ- 
ſel fir for ſuch a purpoſe, the mould which was about it, being very fai, and moitt, 
and fruitful, that ſo every way, as well bythe livelineſs and firength of the plant 
it ſelf, as alſo by the moilineſs and thriſtineſs of the ground, all things that were 

raffed into it, received convenient nouriſhment, It was three - forked; upon 
one bough or arm, it bare a goodly grape, without any kernels in it, party colou- 
red, very medicivable z for ſome of the grapes were good to procure ſleep, and o- 
ther ſome would make the belly looſe, Theſecond bough or arm, carries a Peach, 


a middle kind of fruit diflerihg boch from the ordinary Peach, and che Peach · nut, 


without any ſtone in ir; and the ſmallet branches thereof bearing here a Peach, and 


there a Peach · nut. If at any time there were any ſtone in the fruit, it was com- 


monly as ſweet as an Almond; and it did teſemble ſomerimes the face of a man, 
ſometimes ef other living creatures, and ſundry other ſhapes, The third arm 
carries Cherries, without any ſtone, ſharp, and yer ſweer withal, and Orenges alſo 
of tho ſame reliſh, The bark of this Tree was every where beſer with flowers 
and Roſes: and the other fruits, all of them greater then ordinary, and ſweeter both 
in taſte and in ſmell, gouriſhing chiefly in the Spring · time; and they hung upon the 
Tree, growing even after theix own nazurel ſeafon was paſt: but there was a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of ons fruit after another, even all the year long, by certain de- 

dees, ſo that when one was ripe, there was another budding forth, the branches 

eing never empty, bur till clogged wich ſome fruits or other; and the cemperare- 


neſs of the air ſerved gyery turn ſo well, that I never beheld a more pleaſant and de- 
lightful fight. 


CMA. XX. | 
How diver kinds of fraits, aud likgmiſe Hines may le made medicivable, 


He Ancients have been very careful and painful in ſeeking out, how to mix 
Wine with divers kinds of Antidotes or preſervatives againſt poiſon, and how 

to uſe it beſf in ſuch receipts, if need ſhould. be. A thing that might very 
well be practiſed; for indeed theke is nothing more convenient for that pur- 
pole, And therefore they have tried and ſer down more curiouſly then need re- 
quired, many things concerning this argument, ſtrang to be reported; & yer. - — * 
effected; 
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effeted ; which Theophraſtus hath copioully ſer down. About Hzraclia in Arczdy, 
there is a kind of wine, which makes the men that drink of it to become mad, ind 
the women to become barren, And the like Atherers recordeth of that wine 
which they have io Troas, a place in Greece. And in Thraſus there is a kind of 
wine Which if ic be drunk, will procure ſleep; and there is another kind of wine 
made in that ſort, that it will cauſe a man to be watchful : and there ate divers con- 
fections of wines which you my read of inthe moſt exad Writers of Phylick, and 
of matters of Husbandry, which are eaſie both to be learned, and alſo practiſed by 
thoſe that are well acquainted with the operations of Simples; and they are ſuch 
as a mans own conje&ure may well lead him unto; and indeed they are nothing 
elſe almoſt, but ſuch qualities operative as the property of the plate where their 
Simples grow, doth endue them withal. And ſurely I would counſel that theſe kinds 
of confections ſhould be miniltred ro thoſe that are timorous and queazie inthe ta- 
king of any medicinal receipts, that ſo they may be ſwallowed down plealantly, 
before they ſhould ſeem loathſom. And ficlt, 


How a Vine may be made to bring forth grapes that ſhall be medicinal againſt the biting of 
vene mous beaſts, 
Florentinus bids you in the firſt and ſecond book of his Georgicks, to ſer a Vine- 
branch, and to cleave it in the lower part about the root, that the cleſt may be 
ſome four inches long; there you mult pluck out the pitch, and inftead of the pith 
put Hel lebore into ir, and binde it faſt about with ſome pliant twig, and ſo cover 
it wirh earth; and by this means it will yeeld you grapes that being eaten, will 
make your body ſoluble. Or, if you would have the grapes to be more operative 
in this kind, you muſt ſupple the Vine-branches in ſome Antidote or counter - poy· 
— and on ſer them in the head of a — and i — Ma mm earth; 
you muſt til] poure upon it the juice of that counter · poyſon, that the ſets may 
drink their fill of it, and ſo the ſtrength and vertue of . will laſt a great deal 
longer, If you would have a Vine to yield the grapes whereof the conſections 
called Propomara are made, Palladis ſhews yon, You mult take the Vine-bran- 
ches and put them ina veſſel that is half ful} of Hippocras, or elſe of Conſetves 
of Roles, or Violets, or worm-wood ; and the earth that grows about the root, 
you mult reſolve into a kind of Lye as it were made of Aſhes; then when the branch 
that grows up ont of the bud beginneth to bear a leaf, you muſt rake ic away, & ſer ic 
as you ſer other Vines, in any other place, and che fruit will be ſuch a grape as you 
deſire. Pliny ſaith , that if you plant Hellebore about the roots of the Vine, 
ic will yield 2 grape fic for fach a purpoſe, Cato ſaith, that the herb Scam- 
mony hath a wonderful quality in drawing into it ſelf the juice of the Vine, 
Pliny ſhews 


How to make _ kind of wine which i called Phthorium, and kills children in their mo- 
Ss WOmves, 

That Hellebore which grows in Thaſſus, as alſo the wilde Cucumber, as alſo Scam- 
mony, are good to make Phthorian wine, which cauſeth abortives. But the Scam- 
mony or black Hellebore muſt be engraffed into the Vine. Vou muſt pierce the 
Vine with a wimble, and put in certain wichie-boughes, whereby you may binde up 
unto the Vine the other plants that are engraffed into it: ſo ſhall you have 4 grape 
full of ſundry vertues. So you may procute 


Figs that ſhall be pur gati vr, 
if you pown Hel lebore and Sea -Lettice together, and caſt them upon the Fig tree 
roots : or elſe if you engraffe them into the ſame roots, for fo you ſhall have Figs 
that will make the belly looſe. Florentinus ſaich, that you may make a Fig to grow 
which ſhall be good againſt the biring of venemous beaſts, if you ſet it after it hath 
been laid in triacle. So we may procure 


Pargative Curumbers. 
R 2 
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You mult take the roots of the wilde Cucumber, and pown them, and ſleep them 
in fair water two or three dayes; and then water your Cucumbers with that liquot 
for five dayes together; and do all this five ſeveral times. Again, you may make 
chem purgat ive, it, after they are bloſſomed, you dig round about their roots, and 
cait ſome Hellebore upon them and their branches, and cover them over with earch 
again. So you may procure 

Purgative Gourds, 


if you ſteep the ſeeds of them in Scammony-water nine dayes before you ſer them, g 
as the Quintiles report. Now if you would proc ute a man to be looſe bellied and 


ſleepy wuchal, you may caule 


Purgative Damoſins that be good alſo to cauſe ſleep, 


Yon muſt bore thorough a bough, or through the whole ſtock of a Damoſin-rree, | 
and fill it up with Scammony or the juice of black Poppy wrapt up handiomely in 


paper, or ſome ſuch covering: and when the ſtuĩt is ripe, it will be operative both 
tor ſleep and purgation. Cato ſhews allo, how you may cauſe 


A Vine to be purgative, 


After the Vintage, at ſuch time as the earth is uſed to be rid away from the roots 
of Vines, you mult uncover the roots of ſo many Vines as in your opinion wiil 
make wine enough to ſerve your turn: mark them, and lop them round about, and 
prune them well. Thenpown ſome Hellebore roots in a morter, and caſt them 
about your Vines, and put unto them ſome old rotten dung and old aſhes, and 
twice ſo much earth amongſt them, and then cover the Vine-roots with moulg, 
and gather the grapes by ghemſelves. If you would keep the juice of the grape 
long that it may laſt you i great while for that purpoſe, you mult take heed, that the 
Juice of no other grapes do come neer it, When you would uſe it, take a cup full 
of ir, and blend it with water, and drink it before ſupper, and it will work with 
you very mildely without any danger at all. Late Writers have taken another courſe 2 
they rid and cleanſe the Vine · roots, and then poure upon the juice of ſome purga- 
tive medicine to water them withal ; and this they do for many dayes together, but 
eſpecially ar ſuch time as the bud beginneth to fill ont: when they have ſo done, 
they caſt earth upon the roots again, and they take ſpecial regard, that the roots 
never lie naked and open when the Northern winde bloweth ; for that would draw 
forth and conſume the juice of the medicine that is poured upon the roots, This 
if you diligently perform, you ſhall have grapes growing upon your Vines, that are 
very operative for looſing of the belly. I have effe&ed 


The ſame by another means ; 


I pierced the Vine with a wimble, even unto the very marrow, and put into it cer 
rain ointments fit for ſuch an effect: (ir will ſuffice, if you put chem within the rine;) 
and chi: I did in divers parts of the Vine, here and there about tde whole body of 
the Vine, and that about graffiog time by Inoculation; for then the Vine is full of 
moiſture; whereby it cometh to pals, that the moiſture it ſelf aſcending at that 
time into the ſuperior parts, doth carry up with it the vertue of the oĩutments, and 
conveys it into the fruit, ſo that the fruit will be operative either for purgat ion or 
for childe-bearing, either to hurt or help, either to kill or preſerve, according as the 
nature and quality of the ointment is, which was poured upon the roots of 
the Vine. | 


CHAP, XXI. 
How to plant Fruits and Vines, that they may yield greateſt encreaſe, 


12 we mzy conclude this whole book, with a notable and much deſired ex- 
periment, we will now ſhey in the laſt place, how we may receive 2 latge 5 
A | cteaſe 
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creaſe from the fruirs, and pulſe, and Vines which we have planted, A matter 
ſurely that mult needs be exceeding proficable, for a man to receive an hundred 


' buſhels in uſury as ic were, for one buſhel chat he hath owed, Which yet 1 weuld 


not have to be ſo undetſtood, as it a man ſhould ſtill expect to receive an hun- 
drerh for one, preciſely or exactly ſo much; for ſometimes the year, or the air and 
weather, oreiſe the ground, or elſe the plants may not perform their parts kindly ; 
and in this caſe, the encreaſe cannot be ſo great; (but yet it ſhail never be fo little, 
but that it ſhall be five times more then ordinary ;) but if thoſe things do perform 
their parts kindly together, you ſhall receive ſomet imes for one buſhel, an hun- 
dred and fifty by encreaſe. This may ſeem a paradox to ſome, and they will think 
that we promiſe impoſſibilitĩies; but ſurely if they would conſider all things rightly, 
they ſhould rather think it a paradox, why half a buſhel well ſown or planted, ſhould 
not yield two hundred buſhels encreaſe, ſeeing that one grain or kernel that is 
planted and cakes kindly, doth oft · times ſpread his root, as we ſee, and ftuctiſie in- 
to ſupdry and many ftems, ſometimes into ſifteen, and in the eat of every one of 
chole talks, are contained ſometimes threeſcore grains? I ſpare to mention here 
the ground that lies in Byzatium in Africa, whereof Pliny ſpeaks, which, for one 
grain that was planted in it, did yield very neer four hundred (talks, and the Gover- 
nour of that Country ſent unco Nero three hundred and fourty ſtems growing out of 
one grain, Bur let us ſearch our the cauſe whereby this comes to paſs, Some think 
that the encreaſe commonly falls out to be ſo little, becauſe che greater parc of the 
fruit which is caſt into the ground, is eaten up of worms, or birds, or moles, and 
of other creatures that live in the earch, But this appears to be falſe, becauſe one 
buſhel of Pulſe being planted, never yields above fifteen. Now the Pulſe or Lu- 
pines, is of it ſelf ſo bittet, that none of thoſe deyouring creatures will taſte of it, 
buclericlic ſafe and untouched: and when they are grown up, you ſhall common - 
ly finde about an hundred grains in the cods of every ſtalk. Others reſerre the 
cauſe bereof unto the weather, as if the fruit were annoyed with over much cold, 
or heat, or rain, ſo that the fields are ſometimes frozen with cold, and ſometimes 
parched with heat, whereby they are ſometimes more fruitful, and ſometimes more 
barren, Bur this cannot be the true rea ſon, becanſe that though the weather be 
never ſo kindly, ye that cannot make one encreaſe into thirty. But not to wan- 
der or range any further about, we maſt know that all grains that grow within 
the car or the husk, are not prolifical, that is, they are not all fit to yield encreaſe ; 
for God hath appointed ſome of them for the food and ſuſtenance of living crea» 
tures, and others for ſeed, There ate ſome grains in an ear, which are as ic were 
abortives, ſuch as degenerate from their natural kind, and will not fructiſie at all, 


but rot and waſte away into putrefaction. There are other grains in an ear, ſuch 


as are eaſier to be ſtrĩpt out of their husk, which are fittet for propagation, and are 
better enabled by nature thereunto. Beſides that, ſometimes it falls out, that ſeeds 
or grains are not planted in due ſeaſon; or if they be, yer ſometimes the Husband- 
man doth not beſto that due labour and induſtry io looking unto them, which the 
kind of the fruit requires. Wherefore if we can meet with all theſe impedi- 
ments, We may procure encreaſe according to our hearts deſire. For the ſeeds will 
be larger in the roots, and when they have ſpread their roots under the earth of 2 
— 2 then will they ſend up a greater number of ſtems, and bring forth 
2 ears. Therefore yon muſt make choice of your ſeeds or grains, not 

the forwardeſt, nor yet of the backwardeſt, becanſe they commonly are 
weakeſt, but of the middle fort: then waſh them and cleanſe them from all o- 
ther ſeeds; and beſmear them with fat ointments, and with the greaſe of old 
Goats 3 and let them be continually ſupplied with ſufficient heat, and ſuffi. ĩent 
moiſinre ; then lay them in ſoft and warm mould carefully manured ; for the live- 
lier that the heat of the mould is, the better will the ſeeds cloſe with it, 
and become more eager to propagation , and em>race it mote ſweetly, as the 
male would do by his female, So ſhall your your ſeeds be more enlived, and 


bring forth a more legitimate and a larger encreaſe. Let them be plante — 
tke 


110 Narturau Macics. Book 3. 
the full of the Moon or thereabout for the larger the Moon is, the more bounti. 
ful eucreaſe ſhe will procure, Concerning the Vine, you muſt ſee that her leaves be 
not wanting, if you would have good ſtore of Wine; for, if the leaves be away, 
the Vine hath little heart to bear ; and beſides, ſhe'ſhonld be without an iſſue for 
her ſuperfluities, which commonly the leaves do receive into themſelves : onely 
you mult pare off thoſe twiſted curles that are wont to grow upon it; for ſo, her 
— being taken away from her, the juice will be more delightful, and more 
plea ut. 
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FOURTH BOOK 
5 « Natural Magick Joe” 


Which teacheth things belonging to Houſe- keeping; 
how to prepare domeſtical neceſſaries with a ſmall coſt; 
and how to keep them when they are procured, 


* 


The PAO EZM E. 


Rom eAnimals and Plants, we are come to Homſhold- a fairs; there we provided di- 
Fri of new fruits fit for aur uſe: nom we ſhall ſeem to have ſowed nothing, and produ- 
ced nothing, unlyſt we ſhew hom, & what we ſowed and produced at gr eat charge and pains, 
may be preſerved againſt the cold, and injuries of the outward air, that they may come 
forth in their ſeaſons. It were the 4 wicked and ſlothſul man careleſsly to let that 
dye and come to nothing, which he had provided with ſo much care and pains : whereſore as 
jou were witty ts produce them, you muſt be at diligent to preſerve them, And the Hus- 
band-man that ftores up fruit, ſhall have good proviſion for the Winter, For ſaith Marcus 
Varro, they ſerve for ſeveral meats, and no man ſtores them up but to produce them when he 
hath need of them, todefend, or uſe, or ſell them, 1 ſhall 1 fe down the inventions of 
our Anceſtors, who were very diligent herein, for they found ſundry things by divers 
means, and faithfully delivered vhe knowledge of them to poſterity. Then I ſhal relate what 
I know to be true, intermixing ſame of my own inventions, and ſuch as I think to be of 
freer concernment, and that I have often tried. I fall beſides add ſame sonfiderations of 

ead, wine, and oyle, and ſuch as are of great profit for the Huuband-mazn to provide for 
bis family with the leſſer coft, alwayes ſetting down the natural cauſes; that they being per- 
«fy known, a man may eafi ly invent and maks them. But to proceed to the work, 


; CAT. I. 
How Fruits may be long preſerved upon their Trees, 


WISYCDMPDE will begin with Fruits: And whereas fruits and flowers both 
Ss may be preſerved either upon their own mother Tree which 
bear them, or elſe being pluckt off from ir, we will firſt ſhey, 
IN how fruits may be preſ-rved upon their own Tree, and brit 
BAY rehearſe choſe things which the Ancients have fer down con- 
cerning this matter, and next, what we our ſelves have 
AY fonnd out by our own experience, Out Anceſtors, when 
U u they would have fruit co laſt long upon the Tree, were wont 
firſt of all to dind them to the ſtock or to the boughs, lelt any tempeſt ſhovld firike 
them off, or toſs them up and down, Befides, they did incercept that juice from 
them, which ſhould ripen them: for there are ſome kinds of fruits, which, as ſoon 
as ever they be ripe, will ſtay no longer upon the Tree, but fall down of them- 
ſelves, though they are nor ſo much as ſhaken : ocher fruits there are chat will Rick 
longer and faſter to their hold. Beſides, they were wont ro cover them With er- 
rain cafes or ſhells as it were; thereby gnarding chem from the injuries of the wea- 
ther, both hot and cold, and alſo from the mouths of devouring bitds. Whete- 


fore to make Pome- 


* 
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| Pomegranates hang long upon their Trees; 
Some hae wreathed and platted about the fruit che ſmaller bonghs that grow hard 
by, that the rain my not come forcibly pon ir to break ir or chop ir, for if it; be 
orte bruiſed, or that ic do but gape and have any chops in ĩt, it will ſoom periſh : and 
when they have ſo done, they tye them faft to the ſlronget boughs, that they may 
not be ſhaken ; and then they bind the Tree about with a kind of broom withes, 
that the Daws, or Crows, or other birds may pot come at the fruit to gnaw it. 
Some do frame carthencaſes fit for the fruit, and coyes the ſame with ſtrawie mor · 
ter, and let the fiuit hang ſtill upon the Tree in them. Others do wrap up every 
one of the Pomegranates in hay ox holm, and then danbe it thick over with mor- 
ter which hath chopt firaw in ir, and fo faften them to the Rronger -bongbes, cht 
the winde may not ſhake them. But all theſe praRiſes muſt be uſed when the wea- 
ther is fair, and there is neither rain nor dew ſtirring, as Columolla reacherh, Bur 
Beritius uſeth this means to make them Ray long on their Tree. He takes the bloſ- 
ſoms of the Tree when they begin to air, and wraps in them every Pomegra- 
nate by it (elf, then binds them about with bonds; thereby preventing their 
putrefaction, and their chawns and chops which otherwiſe would be in chem. O- 
thers put them in earthen pots every one by it ſelf, and cover them well, and ſettle 
them faſt, that they may not be broken by knocking againſt the Rock or arms. of 
the Tree, nor by hitting one againſt the other: for by this means yon ſhall have 
them alwayes better grown then by any other. Varro ſaich, that if you take Pome- 
anares before they be ripe, as they tick upon their. (talks, and put them into a 
— pot, and cover them, boughs and all, in the ground, ſo that no winde 
may come at them, you ſhall not only finde them whole when you take them our, 
— will be greater alſo then if they had hung Rill upon the Tree. Palle 
iu, LINEWS, | 


Citrons may be preſerved upon the Tree; 


even by Chatting chem up in certain earthen veſſels fic for ſuch 2 purpoſe ; for ſo you 
may keep them upon their Tree almoſt all the year long, If you would have 


Grapes hang upon the Vine, ſreſh and good, eventil the Spring of the year, 
Beritius preſcribes you this courſe, You muſt dig a pit in a very ſhadowy place neer 
to the Vines, about a yard deep, and fill ic up with ſand , and ſer up ſome props 
in it: then you muſt looſen the joints of the Vine- branches, and winde them in to- 
gether with the cluſters of grapes to be tied to the props, and then cover them, 
that no water may come at them, You mult take heed alſo that the grapes do not 
touch the ground, A thing which I have oft · times = in praQiſe, but ic fell not 
our to my expectation: for ill the grapes were half totten, and their colour quite 
faded, (olwmella ſaith, There is no ſuret way then to prepare certain earthen veſlels 
which may hold each of them cluſter of grapes, ſo that they may have ſcope e- 
nou2h ; and they muſt have every one four handles, whereby they may be tied to 
the Vine, and their lids or coverings muſt be ſo framed that the middle may be the 
place of cloſing, where both ſides of the cover may fall cloſe together when the clu- 
ſters are in, and ſo meeting may hide the grapes, But you muſt ſee that both the 
veſſels themſelves, and alſo their — well pitched both within and with- 
out 3 for the pitch will do good ſervice herein. When you have thus covered and 
hut np your grapes, then you mult lay good ſtore f morter with ſtra chopt in ĩt 
n the veſſels, But in any caſe, look that the grapes be ſo placed in che veſſels, 
that they tonch no part thereof, Tarentinas gives this counſel. The cluiters that 
firlt grow, yon muſt pluck cf, and then others will ccme up intheir Reads, if you 
look carefully to the Vine: now theſe later cluſters will be very backward and long 
ere they be ripe: take ſome earthen veſſels, and let them be ſomewhat open be- 
low ; put into them your later cluſters, and let the upper part of them be very cloſe 
covered, and then bind your veſſels fait unto the Vine, that ſo the wind may not 
hake them. Pallalins ſaith; If you be deſirous to keep grapes upon the Vine — 
| the 
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Vine begins to bear new bnds and new leaves, then let your twigs out of priſon, 
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the Spr ing · time, you mult rake this courſe, Neer unto a Vine that is laden with 
grapes, you murt make adirch about three foot deep and two foot broad in a very 
ſhadowy place z and when you have calt ſand into it, Rick up certain props, and 
winde the bunches daily towards them, and when you have wrought them to ſtand 
that way, bind them to your props without hurt ing the grapes, and then cover them 
to keep chem from the rain. The Grzcians likewiſe counſel you to ſhac up your 

rapes into certain eatthen veſſels which are ſomewhat open beneath, but very 
cloſe and fat ſhut above, and lo you may preſerve them long upon che Tree. 
If you would preſerve 


Grapes upon the Vine til new come again, ſo that uon one and the ſame Vine-branch, may 
be ſeen o d and new grapes both together, 
you may effect it by this device, which I my ſelf have uſed : for, all the former 
experiments ate che inventions of Antiquity, and, becauſe there is great difficul - 
ty in working them, and ſmall profit when they are wronght, therefore I eſteem 
them as toyes and matters of little worth, But this I have experienced my ſelf, and 
preſerved good grapes upon a Vine until May and June, and fo have ſeen both new 
grapes, and grapes alſo of the former year together nzon one and the ſame 
branch, When Vintage time is paſt, you muſt take the tops and pliant rwigs of ſach 
Vines as grow by the fide, and winde them in at the window into the houſe, 
and binde them faſt to the ſummers or beams with the ſprigs of Broom, as with 
firings or thongs, that they may be ſurely ſtayed from wagging up and down: but 
you mult ler them in handſomely that the windows may be opened and ſhut con- 
veniently, By this means you ſhall keep them ſafe from the injury both of the 
cold weather, and alſo of the devouring birds, When there 1s any froſts or winds 
abroad, keep the windows cloſe ſhut, and open them again when the air is waxed 
any thing calm and warm; and ſo deal by them till the Spring come, And when the 


and bring them back agein into the open air, and there let them take the comfort 
of the warm Sun. So ſhall there grow new grapes upon the ſame twigs where the 
old grapes are. I have alſo effected the ſame 
By another means. 

Becauſe ir was a great trouble, and a — irkſome piece of work, to take that contſe 
every year, I have thought of another device whereby che ſame effect may be at- 
rained both more prettily and miraculouſſy. About the time wherein they are 
wont to prune Vines, make choice of two ſpecial branches upon the Vine, ſuch as 
are moſt likely to bear fruit, Cur off the tops of either of them, bur leave the 
branches ſtill growing upon the Vine, and leave two or three buds upon either 
branch. Then take a yeſſe] made of chalk or white clay, and let tere be a hole bored 
quite thorongh the bottom of it, and ſo place ir, that it may and fit for the 
branches to be drawn thorongh it, ſo chat they may Rand a little out above the 
brims thereof, When your branches are ſo ſeared, then fill up the veſſel with earth; 
and, that you may work more ſurely and ſpeedily too, you muſt ſer over your ear · 
then veſſel another veſſel full of water, all the Summer long, which muſt be ſtopt 
toward the bottom with a clout ſomewhar looſely, that the clones end hanging 
down into the earthen veſſel, may bedew the earth that is in ic continually by little 
and little; ſo ſhall your ſprigs or branches bring forth both fruit and leaves, and 
moreover ſhall take roo: within the veſſel that will ſhoot out into new twigs, Af- 
ter Vintage · time, cut off che branches from the Vine a little beneath the earthen 
veſſel, and ſo carry them into cloſe honſe that is ſituate in a dry place here no 
tempeſts can come at is, as in Wine · cellars, ot ſuch like : Let the windows be ner- 
ted over, that the birds may not come at them: In the Wintex - time, if there 
come any fair dayes, bring chem forth into the Sun and, when the weather is ex- 
tream cold, keep them in ſo much the cloſer and warmer rooms. If you. preſerve 
them thus until Auguſt, you ſhall have old and new grapes both together upon ore 
branch, and each of them will be quick and well · coloured. tn! 
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| Cray. II, | 
How Flowers may be preſerved upon their own ſtalk, . 


V the like devices as thoſe were, we may alſo preſerve flowers upon their own 
LJ) itatk.; yer nor ſo eafily as fruits may be preſerved upon their own Trees: Nei- 

tner yet can they be made to laſt fo long as fruits, ' becauſe fraits are of an harder 
ſubſtance, but flowers are ſoft and tender. Firſt therefore we will ſbew 


| How Roſes may be preſerved upon their own ſtalks, 
If you rake a Reed or Cane, and cleave it when it is green as it grows by the Roſes, 
and put in the Roſe · bud as it is upon the alk, within the Reed, and then binde 
ſome paper about the Reed ſomewhat looſely, that it may have as ic were a brearh- 
ing place ; your Roſes will thereby be well preſerved upon their ſtalk, as Dydinimu 
reporteth. Palladius ſaith ; If yon ſhut up your Roſe-buds as they grow upon their 
ſtalk, into a growing Reed which you have cleft for that purpoſe, and cloſe up the 
Reed again, that the cleft do not gape; you ſhall have freſh Roſes when you will, if 
you open your Reed again. I have tried this device, and found ir in ſome ſort to be 
tine, and anſwerable tomy intendment: I took the Roſetbuds before they wete 
blown, and ſhut them up into a Reed (for the Roſes ind the Reeds muſt be planted 
neer together) and the cleft which I had made in the Reed, being but ſlender, 1 
bound it up again that it might not ſtand gaping, (onely I left i fit paſſage for che 
— ſtalk to Rand in) and ie I pr chem a great While. The like device 
1 3 | * a p 


To preferve Lillies open their ſtalks for a long time, 


I cleft the Cane bet wirt the joints, and put the Lillies into it as they grow upon 
their ſtalk before they were blown, and ſo the joint of the Cane cl upon chetn 
beneath, and the cleft above being Rope with wax, the Lillies were thereby long 

reſerved upon their ſtalk, The very ſame experiment I practiſed upon Cloye-gil- 
— and ſo I had them growing upon their talk a great while : And whenſoever 
I would uſe them, I brake up their caſes herein they were preſerved, and ſo by the 
comfort and force of the dun, they wert blown and opened rhemſclves, 


. a; i CHAP. III. : 
How to make Fruit ſafes, or places wherein fruits may conveniently be preſerved, 


Nor will ſhew how you may preſerve fruits when they are taken off from 
Ache Trees whereon they grow. Wherein becauſe our chiefeſt care and labour 
is, to keep them from putrefaction, therefore, that we may ſo do, we muſt firſt know 
the cauſes of their puttefaction. The Philoſophers hold, that the temperature of the 
air being of it ſelf exceeding variable by reaſon of the variety of celeſtial in- 
Anences which work upon it, is alſo bf that force, that it canſeth every thing 
which it comerh at, even hatſoever is contained under the cope of the Moon, to 
haſten towards an end, and by little and little to decay contionally, For the ait 
which is apt to {earch every thing vrhen ir lights upon any trrit, finds in it a certain 
naiural hear ſome what like to irs own heat; and preſently cloſes with ir, and enti- 
ces as it were the heat of the fruit to come into the air : and the fruit it ſelf, ha- 
vipg a natural col dne ſs as woll as heat; is very well content to entertain the heat 
of the circumſtant air, | which exhaultieth che own hear of the fruit, and de- 
voureth che. moiſture of it, and fo the fruit fhrinks, and withereth, ind cenſumes 
away, But man is not of ſuch a dull ſenſe, and of ſuch a-blockiſh wit, 
but that he can tell bow to prevent theſe inconveniencet, and ts deviſe ſun- 
gry kinds of means, whereby, the ſonndnefſe of Fruits may be mainttined 
k.ainſt the harms and davgers both of cold, and of heat. And firſt * 
aA peak 
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ſpank of Fruit · lafes, or attilicial places, whereby the danger of heat may be avoi- 
ged. Then we will ſhew that there 15 eipecial choice to be made of times, wherein 
heat ſhall be of mali ſorce. And then we will preſctibe the manner of gathering 
truits, leit happily they might be bruiſed with handling or falling, which if they 
could, it would be their bane, and the beginning of theĩt᷑ putrefaction. And latt 
of all, we will teach you how to lay them up in divers and iundry places, where- 
by you may prevent the heat and moiſture of the air, ftem doing them any harm. 
Fictt therefore, that we may prepare cold and dry places, wherein we may lay up 
ſuch fruits as we would have to laſt long, and ſo to keep away the extitnſecal heat 
and moiſture, we mult underſiand that there are places, ſome general, and ſome 
particular. We will (peak of ſome peculiat places of the world, which are excel- 
lent good to preſerve fruits iv, Theophr.yſtxs ſaith, that ſome fruits will laſt che lon» 
ger, becauſe they ate laid up io ſome certain places. Wherefore, in a certain place 
of Cappadociz, which is called Petra, fruits may be preſerved fourty years, and 
yer they axe all that time fertile, and very fir to be ſown: nay, faith he, if they be 
kept: chreeſcore years, or threeicore and ten, they will ſtill be very good for meat to 
be enten, though not ſo good for feed to be ſown. The plice he teports to be a high 
place, and op:n for the winds; ind to ſtand lower towards the North then to tbe 
ocher chree quarters of the world. It is reported likewiſe, thir froies ate preſerve 
io Media, and other high Countries, longer and better then in other places. Bui 
theſe: axe the properties of ſome peculiar places one ly. But generally for all 
Fruit · ſafes, it is the jadgement and counſel of all the beſt and learnedft Hu: band- 
men, that they muſt be ſo firuare, that they may have windows towards the North, 

ich inuſt lyc open in the Spting · time, and every fair day, that rbe Northern 
wibdmay blow into chem. But io any caſe there muſt ho windows be made to- 
wards che Soul, becauſe the Southern winde will make your fruit full of wiiokles,' 
Pet ũs {ce therefore 13 f. ert zH. Ii Oo ent | 2 i, 27971 
39 um '2 031 $Y. 1193209M nne A | 
{ones n What places are fitteſtto lay uy Quintos in. e N ond 
e Varre ſaich, that they will 1 well 'if they be laid up in ſome 
place that is cold and dry. Columella allo layes them up ĩu 4 cold floor or loft where 
there cometh no moiſture, Palladius likewiſe would have them laid up in ſome cold 
and dry place, where there cometh no winde. So if you would 


actos = = | TY 
Celywells teaches yon to lay themupin a very cold and à very dry loft, where nei” 
ther ſmoak, nor any noiſome ſauour can come archem. ww onld have them 
lic up iv. ſome cloſe and dark places, where the winde canust come arthem, And 
Pl would have them laid very thin one by another, that ſoſthe air: may come e- 
qually at every ſide of them. So 


N auen 
r proſerved, | / i on inane NV 
is Colemella reporteth ont of eg the Carthaginian, if firlt ou w erm rhentin Seas 
water, and then beſmear them with ſome chalk, and when they be dry, hang them 
up in ſom cold place. Aud Raladim cur of, Colanvella) ꝓreſcribes the very ſame 
courſe. In like manner you may | 
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if yon hang them up in a dry piace, as: chis ſame Author is of opinion. If you 
would have 21 u 8 ＋ 1 1 (in: 2 
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Colemellatexcherh you, that as foorias Ae ie du muſt lay them up 
ia a very dry toom, and chereby bu Hull preſinEahemforinlonlg tie- 0 
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If yon lay them upon hurdles or grates in ſome dry place, where the Sun may come 
at them. Palladiusſh2ws „ that 


Cheſt-mets may be long preſerved, 
If "28 be raked up in the earth, where they may lie dry. And I my ſelf have feen in 
Barry; 
: e Almonds preſerved ſonnd a great while, 


three years or four years together, ſhells and all „deins laid up in a on place. If you 
- wou.dhaye 


Wheat long preſerved z 


Varo faich, that you muſt lay it up in high Garners which have 8 thorough air on 
be Eall- ide and on the North-ſide 3 But in any caſe there mult no moiſt air come 
- y__ from any wateriſh places thereabouts. Some have their Garners under the 
15 485 it is in Cappadocia and Tbracia; others bare their Garners in 
pi ind dicches, is it is in the neeret pare of Spain; 'only they lay the chaſte under 
2 8] cage that no moiſiure not air may come at it, except it be when 
2 it aut to uſe ſome. of it: for if che ait be kept from: ic; the worm cinnot 
by in it to devour ic. By this means they keep their heat good and ſweet, fif- 
ty years; and chey preſerve their Millet above an hundred years, as T heoptrafios 5e- 
cerderh.; ; If, you layup.your heat wich any duſi in it, it will pm rie: fot the e 
furry hs of the dali doth 85 it were lay ſiege 10 the nate) bent of the grain, 
ind ſo cheaks ir up, den not as jt were 4 breathing place 3 and by ibis 
means it r le putrifes. Floremtings reporteth out of Ferrog cin 
Cone mag bs ery x preſerved ahoregroun, if ic be laid up in ſuck places; a6 
Have the ah Wiang into them: they muſt alſo be ſo liruece that the Nor. 
thern and the Weſtern winds may come at them moderately z but they muſt 1 
ſafe from all Soncherly nds ! and yournal make in them & — — 


wheteby hoth the warm vapoitrs may hare iſſue forch, and ⁰ e cooling = 
e r rs TR Oe may oy 2 
| ; > 22 OAT, 09 915 
f Logo oe pre | Proſerne hrs, W + 1 5 hn — 


iv to parch them rexſonably well ; for ſothere will be Jeſs fore of moiſtare in them, 
which will caule them to laſt deten unt writes, that in Apollonia and 
Tre mama groſebreiBeapt lang, withouraay pecthisg at u PH]. , - 
von pi catuin Bonn if Were laid up in 2 certain Cave in Ambracie, which la- 
Red ſrom thetimt of: Ning yr, til che war avhich 44 * the great * 
agaiuſt cher pirates. nnen * 


Peaſe may be long preſerved, 


if you lay them up in higher Were the wind buch his full force, as in Media 
We Sounteirs {}1Þuk en #ill de kept —— legen * 
F 19} 945 ** 311 (15t -C 
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if you 4 them up ĩo a loft where the ſmoak may come at — as Columells wri- 
teth: for if any moiſture vs them, preſently the worm breeds in them; 

and iff oncontigmtorai haveeaten ont this nave) 2247; Nef 'rþe Pulle, chat which 
is in them like a litt le mouth, then cannor the other part which is left, b&loverctre 
for ſeed. Palladixs likewiſe ſaith, that this kind of Pulſe will laſt very long, if it be 
laid up in dry Gerners, where n crm A it; eſpecially if it may be 


continually: esd ver ieh . Durnow : nnn 
which — — tory pdmety, | a n D u 


F rogreſerveſieh ends: 
lhaveſecn fleſa and filb preſerved from purrefaQion, for a whole monerh _ 
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ther in very cold places, without eny other arc at all beſides the toldoeſs of che 
place. In rooms that are made under the ground, and very cold, where there com- 
eth neither heat nor any Southerly winde, but that they are continually cold and 
dry, almoſt every thing —. be preſerved withour pmtefadtion. In a certaia mo- 
pattery that is upon the Hill Parthenius, neer unto Naples, I ſaw the carcaſes of 
med kept whole and ſound for many years together. The Hill is corered over with 
ſnaw almoſt continually: and in the tops of che Mountains, where the ſnow lies 
in ditches and pits, conveyed chicher of purpole to keep it, look what Peats, and 
Cervices, and Apples, and wilde Cheft-nuts have been gathered up by chance toge- 
ther wich the ſnow , and pur into the ſame pits; after the ſpace of a year that the 
inow was conſumed away, we have there ſdund the ſame fruits, fo moiſt, and freſh, 
and goodly to the eye, as if they bad been but then pluckt off from cheir Trees. 
To conclude, there is nothing bettet and more available for the preſervation of 
apy thing, then is the dryvels and the coldneſs of ſuch places as they are laid up 
in, to be kept. | | 


CHad, IV. 


. TINT ON 


He principal matter which I yonld have to he obſerved in this cafe, is the choo- 
ſing of your time wherein to gether ail fach fruits is you would lay up in Rore, 

chat che mighs laſt long. Fer if we defirc to defear thut beat and moiſture which 
will mar out fruit, and cauſe it to putriſie, we cepmorrake avy better courſe againſt 
them, then by making choice of ſuch a time to gather out fruies iu, s when thoſe 
anett and ſtats, which ane the principal Authors of chat bent & moiſture; are them · 
lves become cold and dey, or ac the leaſt not hot and mil im anον high degree. 


thered when the Moon aboundeth with heat and moiſture, the very ſme 
will alio the ſrult xdeund w ithal, and ſo they wilt very ſoon depnirified, as every 
man of any wit will enfily judge : and all thoſe that have wricten of Hus= 
bandry, wich one conſent do give it for a precept, that ſruirs are to be githeted in 
the decaying of the hn. Moreover, the night end the day, the mo bend the 
evening, do beftow their moiſture and their dryneſs upon REY y aSrthey 
themſelves are either moiſt or dry. The day, by reaſon of the preſence of the Sun, 
is hot and dry. The vibe, by reaſon of the abſence of tlie dun, is cold and moiſt : 
The evening, by reaſon that it hath a little of the Sum, is partly warm; ind 
withal by reaſon of the approaching night; ĩc partly moiſt : The mornivy, ts 
cold, by reaſon of the tail of the night; and partly warm, by reaſon of. the Sun 
approaching: So then, let two or three hawrs of the diy be ; abd they the 
ume will be ſamemhat dry, becauſe it hath begun to de # little acquainted irh the 
Sum; and wirbal ſomewhat cold, becauſe it hack vet yet equlte 5 and Ihake 
eff the night ; and this is in all mens judgement the beſt and the fitteſſ time herein 
to gather fruits. Bum leaſt we ſhould make the matter too hard and difficult, by gi- 
ving ſuch Atralogical precepts, we wilt frame one Telyes tothe plaldzf}, avd yet g 
exact rale; namely, chat che ſituation and aſpe& of: the Plavets'is to be regar» 
Eee, ee ee be 120 roche 
vely t it nty laſt the longer, "And, we wil nee be too rediouy, 
We will ſpare eo alleuge authorities and $ which mighe be dioũght for rhe 
pipef. heteof, ſering all livingcrearuces chat are gendted ia the fut of the Moon, 
or ſomewhat before, do grow much more then they that are gendred when ſhe is 
the waining, But let us coke to examples. If you would know - | 


_' | - — Citrine erets b+ yaokared;; 1 97842 22511 4 

Paladins teache you in his book ofthe płeſervine — Cikr dn. Feen would cx- 

ther Cutons to keepylaich hey you mul phick tem Wirk their dee leaves - 
v6! trne 
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the Tree in thg night time, when there is no Moon · light Rirring, Ponta Conti! 
iy man of ours hath elegant ly ſer down this matter. If you deſire, ſaith he, to keep 
Curons long without any harm oc loſs of their vigor, you mult take chis courie: Pluck 
off che fruit together with the. branches & leaves as they were upon the Tree, in the 
night time when the Moon ſhines not at all: Then han them up upon ſome hook or 
cack.in ſome dark and cloſe place; ſee that you touch them but very ſoftly, and let 
r oc any wiade come at them; or elle lay them up amongit chaffe and cry raw: 


9 


do ſhall yon keep the fruit ſound and good, and the leaves allo. green for a great 


whie together. There is alſo ü 
| An appointed time wherein Quince pears are to be gathered. 
I have found no beitet or ſutet way to i reſerve Quince: pears, ſaith Columella, then 
by gathering them that were very tipe and ſound, and wichout any blemiſh, at 
duch time as the air was tempetate, and the Moon in the waining. Like wile che 
ſame Author pteſcribing unto us 4 04 


¶ time wherein Apples are to be gathered that they may laſt the longer, 
biddeth us to do thus. About Auguſt, chooſe, ſaich he, the ſweereſt Apples, ſuch 
as be not over ripe, and they will be kept long. Puy counſelleth us to gather them 
aſter the /EquivoRtial in Autumne, but never before the Moon be fifreen dayes vid, 
nor yet before one of the clock, And Palladins ſhews, 


7. 
- 
- A % 


"ou I "What time Pears are to be gathered in, char they may laſt lung. in 
In a calm day, when the Moon is aig, and that alſo roward the latter 
end, betwiat the to andamenty.'and cight and twenty day of the Moon, you 
mmi take ghem off the Treewich your hand, at ſuch time of the day as the dum is 
in ſome ſtrength of beat, that, is, -either/betwixt ſeven and ten in the morning, or 
ellc hetxixt wo and five of the clock in che after noon: and the Pears which 
you ſo. gather, multi be ſomewhat hard and green. Pamphiles an Husband-man 
PEFCObES mr. „„ „„ dene, 
Nove 5 if 71 b wherein to gather Cherries,that they may laſt long, C 1 
Ghgr ies a5e Kinde of fruix that will ſoon veicher 3 andyer if you gutherthetn bed 
tore the tiſing ot the dun, and io lay tbem up, they will be freſh and good a greie 
ee = Sa Accrtain time wherein to gerber Medlar u ibas they may la long. 1 2036! of 
They are to hegatheted, ſzich he, in a fait day about Noon ide; ind they muſt 
dot be gboropgbh cĩpe. Colamells ſaith, dt * 15 
ow - 5 5 The fime wherein you gather Pom CTANAIES £0 be laid ap and reſerved, 202 178 
ut bea fair. day when cho air is temperate. Pliny-wobld have yo to let them bb 
n that chere be none of the nights dew left upon them. ; D- 
an,; bas Hod 2 οnοεο ee L1G aii Hu; I 20 BD 
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hs cerigin time wherein Grapes are ta be gathered,that they may lsſt lg. 

lt. you wo ld lay up Grapes:that they may laſt all the Wint er long, you muſt, falth 

be,gather thema che.full of: the Moon, when the air is clear: and cam, ad 

four of che clock aſter · noon, when all the de is quite dr ed off from them: d 

muſt gathir chem when they be at the beſt, even in their full ſirengrh, ſo iht 

Fa, * neithet raw, nox yet paſt their üpeſt ſtrengih. Authors likewiſe UG 
cr 1 * 3 : 1 eh iN en 


ws , time 1 is (orn irte be gathered and laid a „ Atew 3613 


When you have reaped your Whear or Barley, you muff let it lye abroad in the 
ppt or two dayes, or at the leaſt ona le nigheß aud carry it ay before 

he riſnꝑ of che Sun, that ſo ic may be ihtorgbly cold when icgs id. into —_— 
2445 | os 
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ſor it is that which will cauſe the Corn to laſt much the longer. Columella hews; 
ind he teaches it of his own experience 


ban time Beans auto be gathered, and layed wp to be long preſerved, 


You mult fell your Beans, ſaith he, when the Moon is in the very laſt of her laſt 
quarter, and you mult fell them before Day-light ; then, when they are waxed dry 
upon the floor, preſently you mult rhreſh them our before the Moon is renewed ; 
avd when you have laid them on cooling, then carry them into your Garner to be 
laid up: for if you deal thns'with them, - you ſhall be ſure to preſerve them from 
the worms, which otherwiſe will breed in them. The very ſame experiment doth 
Paladins record dut of the very ſame Author. Likewiſe | 


Garden Ptaſe may be preſerved fot a whole year 3 
if yon lay them on drying in the Sun, and when you have fetched out all their moi- 
ſture, take them out of their ſhells, and lay them up: for by this means ſhall you 
preſerve them from putrefaction. | 


Cua®. . 


Of the manner how to gather fruits , as alſo how to help aud dreſſe the ſtalk, that grows 
into them, whereby we may prevent the firſt original, and the occaſion of ther putre- 


10. 


WW Hetees out Anceſtors did perceive tat the firſt beginning of putrefaction in 
fruits did atiſe from the lictle Falk thut gros into them, or from that part of 
the fruit where the alk is entertained into it; (for it is tequiſite, chat the 
ning of the ſpoil, and deſttuction of them ſhbuld ariſe in the very ſame part, where - 
in they began fitſt to lite and tecceive thei᷑ houriſument) they have therefore de- 
viſed ſundry means whereby to ptevent all ſuch miſchief ind harm, as the ſtalk 
might bring upon the fruit, Moreover, fruits are very carefully to be gathered, 
eſpecially thoſe which we world fay up for ſtore, that they be not knock: and hit one 
igainſt rtie other; for the hitting of them together will cauſe their putrefaction. 
Beſides, we malt ſee that they be in their beſt eſtate when we gather them, that they 
be not perfectly ripe ; for as they muſt not be altogether ſharp and when they 
ere gathered, ſo neither muſt they be cometo their full ripenefle. Furchermoregthe 
fruit d that 30 wonld lay ap, you maſt take a diligent view of them, and ſee char 
they be ſonnd, without any bruiſe, or ſpeckedneffe, or wotm in them. But let 
come to examples, And firſt * 


n How we muſt gather Apples, and how we muſt dreſs their ſtalks, 
Colmes would have fach Apples to be preſerved; which have 4 good reliſh, and are 
girheted when they ate reaſonable ripe : and he would have them tobe fo diſpoſed 
and placed when they are laid up, that the bloſſome · d ſhould Rand upward, and 
the ſtalk · end downward, even ſo as they grow upon the Tree: but they malt noc 
be laid to touch one another ; neithet tnalt they be thoroughly ripe when they are 
gathered, but ſomewhat ſharp and ſowre. Beſides, yon muſt ſee chat every ſeveral 
kind of Apples mult be: laid up in a ſeveral rom or cell by themſelves : for en fan- 
dry kinds are laid together in one cell, there will be a diſagreement amongſt them, 
and ſo they will the ſooner ptittifie, BExperietice whereof we have in wine; which 
if ic be made of ſundry kinds of grapes, it will not be ſo durable, as when it is made 
onely of one kinde, Pallad am faith, If you keep Apples in fore; yon malt pathet 
them very charily, that they be taken off from the Tree 'withonr-avy-blemilh ; and 
gen drench their ſtalks in fcaldivg pitch, ait & pſuce them upon x boarded 
„with the ſtaſk · end downward; and you-matt'tike heed that you do not 
touch them, not meddle wich them till we take them ui being fit for our ule. 
Pliny lilcewiſe ſneweth, that Apples muſt be placed upon their ſtalæ- ende. Apuleius 


the Gr eck counſelleth us to gathet our Apples hen they are in cheic full utength a 
an 
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and we muſt take ſpecial regard, that they be gathered by hand without any bruiſe 
and then laid up in ſuch ſort that they may not touch one another: but in any caſe 
they muſt be ſound, and not thoroughly ripe, He faith moreover, that if you be- 
ſmeat the tops of the Apples with the juice of green Rag wort, it will preſerve 
them from putrefaction. If yon would have 


Curont to laſt long, 


Palladixa couaſelleth you to gather them with their boughs which they grow upon, 
oa lay chem up in ſeveral, as we ſhewed before out of Pontam. Columella 
ews 
How Pears muſt be gathered that they may endure long; 


namely, if you gather them before they be thoroughly ripe: and Palladius faith, 
that they mult be gathered charily by hand, that they may not be bruiſed; and you 
malt diligently cull out from them, all ſuch as have fallen from the Tree, and lay 
up none bur thoſe that are very ſound, and ſomewhat hard and green, and ſuch as 
are gathered with their ſtalks upon them, Democritus faith that thoſe Pears will 
keep beſt, which are beſmeared with pitch about the ſtalk, and ſo hung up. We will 
alſo ſhew che manner kow to gather: 


Cervices, that they may laſt, 


AMarcu Varro ſaich that Cerviſes are to be gathered even while they are very ſowre, 
and ſo to be hung up, that they may ripen bur ſlowly, and that alſo within doors: 
for if you lay chem up when they are grown to ſome tipeneſſe, they will not lait ſo 
long. Tbeophraſtus by this means procured Cervices to defer their ripening even 
until Winter. Columolla ſaith, they muſt be charily gathered wick your hand, Pliny 
ſaith, they muſt be hanged up as they are upon their bonghs, Palladixs faith, they 
mult be gathered when they are hard, and ſo hanged up together with theic ſtalks 
in ſome cloſe and dark place, So 


Figs ee ts be laid np as they are upon their boughs, | 
as Aſricau teaches; bur, ſaith he, they muſt be gathered before they be ripe : for 
when once they are come to be ripe, they will hang no longer upon their Tree, as 
other fruits do, but fall off preſently, They are 4 to be gathered and laid up 
with their ſtalk or their navel upon them, that is, the part which . hold by, and 
depend upon their mother: for if they be ſo — will laſt the 

ſound and good. Palladixs allo would have them to be gathered while they 
green and unripe, and that with their talks upon them, and fo to be laid up. Cats 
faich, that the bonghs of the Fig tree whereon the figs grow, ate to be preſcrved to- 
gether wich their fruit; and thoſe — you keep, muſt be gathered ſome- 
what green and ſowre, Columells ſaich, that Figs, if we would keep them long, muſt 
be gathered, neither when they are yery ripe, nor yet when they are too green, Pal 
ladins faith, that if you would have 


Peaches well kept, ; 


you mnſt fill up the navel of the Peach, that is, that part of the Peach whereby ic 
— N the ſtalk, wich one drop of ſcalding pitch. I for my part have pte- 
e 


Dameſins a great while together, 


by hanging them np wich their ſtalks, upon the rafters of an honſe , but there 1s none 
ſo good to be kept, as theſe that are of a purple colour. Paladas would have them 
=. gathered while they are untipe, yet he would not have them too rew ; bur in 
any caſe they muſt be very ſonnd, and without any worm, os bruiſe, or apy other 
blemiſh. So alſo the fruit called 


Ziripbum may be preſerved, 
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if ic be gathered wich the boughs that it grows upon, and folded or wrapt up in his 
own leaves, and ſo hung upon the beams of an houſe, as Palladius ſheweth, So 


' - Medlars may be dept long, = 
if you gather them when they are but half-ripe,and hang them up with their boughs 
in ſome houſe. Beritins ſhews, 0 on i: 


: 


How Pomegranates are to be gathered and laid up to laſt. 

Yon muſt gather them, faich he, with a very chary hand, leſt if you touch them 
ſome what roughly, they ſhonld be hurt or bruiſed; and that would be an occaſion 
of their putrefaction. Columella ſaith, that Pomegranaces are to be gathered with 
their ſtalks, and the ſtalks to be put into an Elder-· tree; becauſe the Eldex- tree is 
ſo full of pith, that ir may eaſily entertain the Pomegranate ſtalks. The ſame Au- 
thor reports out of Mago the Carthaginian, that all fruits, which you would lay 
up in ſtore, mult be gathered with their talks upon them; yea, and if it may be 
wichout the ſpoil or hurt of the Tree, they muſt be gathered with their boughs 
too; for this will be very helpful to cauſe the fruit to laſt the longer. Pallads 

ſaith, that Pomegtanates may be preſerved beſt, if you gather them ſound, and lay 
pitch upon their talks, and hang them up in que order: nay, they will keep fo 
much the bettet, the longer the boughs are, which are pluckt off from rhe Tree 
with chem. Puy ſaith, that they are to be gathered with their bonghs, and the 
boughs to be fuck into the Elder pith, and ſo to be preſerved, Cato ſhews, how 
we may preſerve | | 

Myrtle twigs with their berries upon them. 


They muſt be taken from the Tree when the berries ae ſomewhat ſowre, and ſo 
bound up with their leaves about them, Didymus hath taught us, how we muſt 


gather 


Grapes that they may left hag, 


We muſt take ſpecial heed that every grape be perfect and ſound ; and for this cauſe 
we mult have a very ſharp knife or hook, to cut of thoſe grapes that are unſound 


| exafily and without any ſtroke, even wich one touch as it were, When you gather 


our grapes, they mult be ip their full ſtrength, neither too raw, nor yet paſt theit 
ſt livelineſs. Some cur off the branches together wich the cluſters z and when 

they have ſo done, they eſpy out all the grapes that are either „or dryed 
away, or unripe, and pluck them off wich a pair of nippers, leſt they ſhould infe& 
their fellows ; and after this, they take the s whereon the cluſters grow, 
and that end which was cut, they dip into ſcald ing pitch, every one by it ſelf, O- 
thers hold, that grapes muſt be hanged up in ſome high roof, where the air may 
have full ſcope at them; bur the grapes muſt be none of thoſe which grow | 
the tops of the branches, but they muſt be the lower cluſters, Palladius ſairh x 
we would have grapes to laſt, we muſt ſee that we gather ſuch as are without ble- 
miſh ; they muſt not be too harſh and ſowre, neither muſt they be over-ripe, but ic 
muſt be 2 very clear gra pe to the eye, and ſome what ſoſt to be felr, and yet it muſt 
have a reaſonable tough skin. If there be any chem that is bruiſed, or bath 
any other blemiſh, we muſt cut ic way; neither we. ſuffer among chem any 
one that is over hard, which the Sun hath not in ſome ſort overcome with bis 
1 we mult drench the cnt ends of the ſtalks in ſcalding puch, and ic 

ang up. 8 
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CHaPp, VI. 
In what grounds thoſe fruits ſhould grow and be gathered which we weuld lay up. 


E muſt not omit to ſpeak of another neceflary obſervation in this matter 

namely, in what ground, in what air, under what Climate, it is beſt that 
thoſe fruits, which we ſhould lay up, ſhould grow and be gathered. Whatſoever 
fruits do grow ĩu moiſt and wateriſh, in hollow and low grounds; as alſo choſe 
which grow-in ſuch grounds as are much ſoiled and manured wich fat muck ; they 
are much ſubject to putrefaction; for, in as much as they grow with great ſtore of 
moiſture and heat in them, they have the occaſion and original of their on bane 
within their own boſome. But in wilde fruits, and ſuch as grow upon the tops of 
mountains, in dry grounds, and ſuch as ate not manured ac all, and ſuch as the 
Southern heat doth continuslly beat upon, it falleth out clean otherwile : for the 
fruits that grow in ſuch places, are for the molt patt, dry, and very ſolide, not aboun- 
ding eirher witch heat or moiſture, Heede in his book of Hus bandry, never 
makes any mention of muck or ſoiling, and queſtionleſs, he would never have o- 
mitted fach i neceſſary patt of Husbandty as this is, but that he ſaw the inconveni- 
ence of ĩt in this teſpect, that it makes the fruit more ſubject to putrefaction, and 
many infirmities. Fruits that grow in wilde and ſtony grounds, where the winde 
hath his full force, will preſetve themſelves without any skill and device practiſed 
upon them: wherefore, if other ſleights be added, which are helpful to their pre- 
ſervation, they will ſurely laſt much the longer. But let us ſee whether Antiquity 
hath _ any mention of this matter; and ficſt let us hearken to Theephraſt us, 
W 5 | | 


In what ground there grow the beſt Dates or Palms tobe preſerved for ſtore, 


If you preſerve and lay up any Dates or Palms, ſaith he, you muſt make choice of 
thoſe which gro in ſandy grounds, as in that Country which is called Syriz cave: 
and there ere in all that Country but three ſandy places where they do grow, and 
cheſe are excellent goed to be preſerved ; thoſe which grow in other places, are 
Hot durable; but preſently wax rotten, Of all thoſe Palms which Syria yeelds, it 
Is held by ſome, that none are good to laſt, but thoſe only which grow in the Palme- 
valley, a place fo called there, But thoſe which grow in Egypt, and Cyprus, and 
elſewhere, they ate all very ſoon putrified. And lim repotts ont of the (ame Au- 
thor, that thoſe Palms which grow in ſalt and ſandy grounds, as in Judæa, and Cy- 
renian Africa, way be preſerved: but not thoſe which grow in Cyprus, Ægypt, 
Sytia, and Seleucia of Aſſyria. The ſame Tleophraſtus ſpeaking of Beans, 
1 01 : 


* . 1s what greand there grow the beft Beans to be preſerved for ſtore. 


One Couotry, fairh he, differs from another, and one Climate differs alſo from an- 
ther, ĩo of the ſkits chat grow in tiſem, either to be geod to lay up, or 40 
de ſabjeR to putrefa con. Nod therefore the Beans chat grow in Apollonia wich is 
nter to the leniim des, xte not ſabject ar all co any worms or rottenneſſe, ſo that they 
proto ee Ag Likewiſe che Beans that grow about Ciricum 
are very durable, | 


CMA. VII. * 


WE heye ſhewed before, that, if we would preſerve fruit long, we mult keep 
ij both hear and moiſture from thei ; boch which qualiries are found. in 
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the air. Wherefore we will fictt ſer down the devices of Antiquity in this behalf, 
and then our own devices and experiments. And firit 


How to keep Apples cloſe without putriſying. 

We will begin wich Ariſtotle, who ſaith, that fruits are to be kept in bottles full of 
ait, that ſo the extinſecal air may be excluded; for thus he ſpeaks in his Problems. 
Wohence cometh it, that the fruits of Trees, and fleſh, and ſuch like, do laſt wich» 
on: putrefact ion, when they are ſnut up in bottles ſull of ait, or in other veſſels 
that are well covered, and cloſed up on every fide ? It is becauſe all things are 
wont to be corrupted when they are ſtirred or removed, but when things are filled, 
they Band unmoveable ? for ic cannot be, that any thing ſhould be moved, unleſs 
there be ſome vacant ſpace to be moved in: now thoſe things which are ſo ſhut up, 
are evety way full, and therefore are preſerved without corruption, As if he 
ſhould ſay z che air which is ſo encloſed, cannot fo ſoon procure putrefaction, by 
reaſon that It is not ſo ſabjeR to the daily alterations of rhe citcumſtant air, Or, 
if the fruic could ſend forth their heat and moiſture which is in them, yer it ſhould 
be kept in upon them by the fulneſs of the boteles. But let us ſee what the Mae 
ders of Husbandry do teach concerning this matter. As for example 


4 


How to preſerve Citrons cloſe without putriſying. 


Palledime doth thus preſerve them from the air, He ſhuts ap every Cirrop in a ſeve- 
ral veſſel by it (elf, and plaiſters chem up, and ſets them ordetly in a fir place pre- 
for that purpoſe, Socion fairh, that the Pome -C ĩiron mult be very well pla- 
ered over wich ſtampt morter, that ſo ic may keep one whole year together, with · 
out any harm or blemiſh. So have others taught us the way 


How to keep Apples ſhut up cloſe, 


Columella faith, that every ſeveral kind of Apples is to be placed in a ſeveral cell 
by themſelves ; for when divers kinds are ſhut up in one and the ſame cell,chey 
will not agree ſo well together, but will ſoon putriſie: But when you have dil 
poſed of your Apples that they are ſer in good order, then ſhar up the lids of the 
coffer or cell upon them; and plaiſter the lids over with lome, chat hath firaw 
chopt in ity leſt the air get in. Paladins would have every apple placed by it ſelf 
in a ſeveral earthen vflel, which muſt be pitched within, and plaiſtered over with 
morrer, or elſe they may be lapt up in clay, and fo preſerved, Pliny ſait h, that the 
cuſtom in his time was, to make choice of the goodlieſt apples, aod to plaiſter 
them over wich morter or wax, that ĩt may be like a craft upon them: bur, faich 
he, they malt be fully ripe firſt ; for otherwiſe they will grow and wax bigger, and 
ſo break out of their honſes. Others put every ſeveral Apple or Pear into a ſeveral 
earthen veſſ: l, and beſmear the veſſels all over with pitch, and then put the veſſels 
with the fruit in them, into a barrel or tub, and ſo preſerve them, p was 
wont to preſerve them in an earchen pot laid all about on the infide with wax. 
Some preſerve them by lapping them up in Reits or Ses · weed, hd ſo ſhutting them 
up into earthen pitchers: but they muſt be every one wrapr up ſeverally by it ſelf, 
and ſo laid, that they may not touch each other; and beſides, the picchers mult be 
very well andcloſe covered, Columeka preſcribes this courſe whereby 


Qwuinces are to be ſhut np, that they may lef. 


They muſt be wrapt up in Fig-leaves ; and you muſt rake ſome Potters white earth 
and put in Wine-lees to it, ro make morrer of them, and with chat morter be- 
ſmear the Quinces: then you matt put them into ſome new veſſels, and cover them 
all over wich ſome dry plaiſtering that they may not touch one another. Palle 
dus puts them berweea two tile-ſheards, and cloſes them up; with  Lome 
round abont ; and then covers them over with dry plaiſtering, and ſo 
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layes thein up in a New pot ot baſen, that they may be kept aſunder. Deœmocrim 
doth firſt covet them over with leaves, and then he makes morter of clay or gf 
ſome Potters chalk with hair chopt into it, here with he beſmears the Quinces; 
and when he hath dryed them in the Sun, he layes them up: and whenſoever he 
would uſe any of them, he breaks up their caſe, and there finds his Quinces in the 
ſame taking as they were, when he put them in. But Pliny teacheth ws very briefly, 
that if e would keep Quinces long, we muſt ſhut them up ſo cloſe, that no ah 
may come at them. By the like means, you may preſerve 


; All things cloſe exceeding we l, | 
Mago, when he would preſerve any fruit cloſe, he covers them all over very careful- 
ly with Potters chalk; and then dries it in the Sun; and if there happen to be any 
chap in the mould, he ſtoppeth ir up with lome, and ſo when it is drie, layes it 
up. Others take a new earthen pitcher, and firew it wich the daft or ſhavings of 
Poplar, or elſe of the Holm-cree ; and then they place the fruit in ir, in ſuch ſort 
that there lies ſome of the duſt berwixt every fruit: then they boord that ſpace, and 
make a floor over that Rtoary ; and having ſo done, they ſtrew the ſecond itoary wich 
the like duſt, and there alſo diſpoſe of their fruit as in the other Roary : then they 
boord that ſpace too, and make 2 third Roary , and ſo a fourth, and ſo for- 
ward till the pitcher be filled up: and when it is full, they lay a covering upon it, 
and plaiſter ic over very carefully with chick lome, Others pu: their fruit into a bar- 
xel, they place them in ſuch order, that che one may not touch the other; and 
then they cloſe up the barrel again, as Paladins xe porteth. Aſricamu teacheth a way 


hereby 
| Figs may be ſhut up to be proſerved long, 


You muſt rake a green Gonrd, and make in it certain cells or hollow places of te- 
ceipt, for every ſeveral fig a ſeveral cell; Into theſe cells yon muſt put your figs, 
nod wrap the gourd about with a ſwathe of cloath or leather, and then hang up the 
gourd in + dark place where neither fire not ſmoak may come at them: Bot you 
muſt ſee that the figs which you would thus preſerve, have their tails ar ſtalks upon 
them. Others cake 2 cup of glaſſe, or ſome other cup that you may ſee thorough, 
und ſer ĩt upon the figs with the monch downward,and Rop up with wax every place 
__—_ ar ry no air may come Within — _ — ſo che figs are 
ed wichout any corruption, Palledine very ſame experiment 
dut of the ſame Author, Likewiſe | 


Cerviſes may be fbut up in bartels, 
and thereby be preſerved a great while. You muſt take Cervices preſently as they are 
8 and make choice of thoſe that are not bruiſed nor blemiſhed any way : 
heſe you muſt put inco a barcel, and ſhut up the mouth of the barre! very cloſe, 
and plaiſter it over with motter. Or elſe you may take clay- morter, that 1s well 
made, and beaten together, that it may be abeur the thickneſs of honey, and 
drench your Cerviſes io it, and then hang them up i ſo you may preſerve them ſound 
awhile; a F you muſt waſh them, that the motter which ſticks upon 
chem, may fall H. So, the fruit 


| Zixziphuns may be ſhut up in earthen veſſels 
to be long preſetved, as Paladins ſheweth. Bur they mult be gathered by hand, 
and that not before they be ripez and yon mnſt ſhut them up in long earthen veſ- 
ſels, and plaiſter them over, and ſo lay them up, He ſheweth alſo that x 


1 Medlars, aul the frait Tuber may be ſhut wp in pitchers, ſo tobe preſerved, 
Ton muſt put your Medlars into picchers, that are beſmeared with pitch on the io - 

lide z bac the pitchers wherein you put your Tubers, muſt not only be pitched on 
the in · ſide, but alſo daubed over on the out -ſide. So Did ymm ſhe wech, char 


* 


Myrile-berries 
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Or of Mprile· berries may be viry well kept | 
8 . to laſt long, if you gather them when they are green; and put them into a veſſel, 
| that is not pitched, and fo cover it cloſe, and lay then up. Ochers lay them up 


ly with tails or talks upon them.  Palladits ſhewerh, that 

J 

7 Alt | Nuts may be long pre ſer ved, 
if you ſhut them up cloſe in coffe:s ; but the coffers muſt be made of Nut- tree; 
The ſame Pall udn ſhews, that 

eſul. | Cheſt- nuts may be long preſerved, 


any if you put them in wicket baskers, and. plaiſter up the baskers round about: but the 
Ss kf rods which the baskets be made of muſt be Beechen-rodsz and they mult be made 
$ of ap fo cloſe, chat no air atay come at that ſtuĩt which is in them. Likewiſe 


and  Boſer may be (but up to be preſerved, 

rich if you rake green Batley — ＋ up by the roots, and put them into a barrel 
bey chat is not pitched, and lay Roſeg in amongft ic before they be blown t fot by this 
for. means yon may keep them long, So alſo yotumay ſhut up 


dar- Lilies, te male them las « whole yeat, 

and} You muſt garher thens wich cheir bonghs,as they grow before they be bib wn nnd put 

a them into new earthen veſſels chat were never pitched, and when you have cover- 
ed the veſſels, lay chem up; and fo ſball you hate Lilies of a year old, Bur if you 
have uſe for any of them in the mean tine, bring them forth into the Sun, and b 
the hear thereof they will be opened and blown, We will ſhew alſo anc of Dil. 


mus, how 
; | Gr apes may be ſhut ap to la lang; 


Some take certain caſes char are pitched all wichin, and when they have fitewed 
chem with che duſt or dry powder of the Pirch-rree, or the Firre-tree, or the black 
Poplar- tree, or elſe with the dry flower of Millet, then they put in their grapes, 
and ſo they laſt long : but they take their gtapos preſently after the dme of Vin 
tage, and make ſpecial choice of thoſe grapes that are without any bruiſe or ble- 
muſh, and they ſhor up the mouth of che veſſels very cloſe, and overlay chem with 
morter. Orelſe they may be drenched in clay-· morter, that is well beater, and 
ſomewhar liquid, and then be hanged up, and ſo kept for a while, and afterward 
when you would uſe them, waſh them over, that the morrer may fall off. Colamel- 
re. faich;you muſt take the great Teat · grape, or elſe the hard- skinned grape, ot elſe the 
if air purple: grape, from the Vine, 2nd pitch t heit ſlalks with hard pitch: 
le, then rake a new earthen Vat, and fill ir wich dry chaffe well ted, that ic be with- 
ell] ou duſt, and fo hang up yout grapes upon it : then take avether Var, and cover 
vd | therewith che former, grapes and all: and when you have laid che brims of both 
nd 8 together, then daube them op wich more that is made with chopped firaw z 
on and when you have fo done, place them in a very dry lofty and covet them all over 


with dry chaff | 
Wheat may be laitl ay cloſe 30 be preſerved, 


d, | by putting ic into caves or pits of the earth, a« we have ſhewed our of Varro; for 
el- | the Cappadociaris and Thfacia us put their Corn into Caves and Dens; the Spani- 
ards pur it into certain pits, and make ſpecial provifion hat che moiſtute and air 
may not come ar them; except it be when they rake ext any for rbeir ufe; for if 
the air do not bteath upon ic, ic will be free from the mice and ſuch like vetmine : 
v · | and ic is known, that Corn being thus laid up; bach been kept clean and ſweet fifty 
nf years together. Marcus Varro faith, tuat | 


Beans and Pulſe have been laid up in V:ſſols, au ſo pteſarved fot a long time: i 
; = 
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but they malt b>-oyle-veſſels, and they mult be covered over with aſhes.Pliny writes 
the very ſame experiment out of Varro; that Beans and Pulſe being laid up in oyle- 
buts, aud covered over with afhes, have laſted a great while ; and being laid up 

in 8 of che earth, they have laſted an hundred and twenty years. So the 
Pulſe calle 5 


Lintels, have been preſerved long, 


as Columella ſne weth: for if you put them into oyle-yeſlels, or elſe inco ſalting · tubs, 
that they may be full, and ſo plaiſter them over wich morter, whenſoever you take 
chem forth again for your uſe, you ſhall find your Lintels ſweet and good. 


Cx AP. VIII. ; 
How the Ancient, when they had put their fruit into certain veſſels, and ſo (hut them # 
on or os ns fr cn 


HR" ſoever the Ancients, by making up their veſſels cloſe, did ſhut out and keep 
away the air as being the Author of all putrefaRion, ſo that it could not come 
in to the fruit: yer they did not by this means keep away the air out of thoſe places 
where the veſſels were laid, but that as the circumſtant air was changed, either being 
diſpoſed to heat, or cold, or drouth, or moiſture, o the air alſo that is witbin,muliveeds 
be changed, and conſequent ly, the fruit alſo mutt be affected with the ſame change. 
Wherefore, for the avoiding of all inconveniences which this way might enſue, 
after they had plaiſtered their fruit · veſſels, and ſo made them vp faſt, they did drown 
theſe veſſels in divers and ſundty kinds of liquors, And ſurely not without grear 
reaſon, as experience ſhews. For I have oft - times obſerved it, being ſeriouſl im- 
ployed in theſe affairs, that if the air be uniform, and withour alteration, the fruits 
and flowers that have been ſhut up in veſlels of glaſs, have laſſec long wichone any 
putrefaction: but when once they felt any alreracion in the air, preſeni ly they began 
to pucrifie, For this cauſe are thoſe vcſſels io be drowned in Ciſterns, or dirches, 
ot ſome places underneath the ground, that ſo the yariable alreracions of the air 
may not be felt by the fruit. And, to deſcend to experiments, we will firfk 


How Qxince · pears being ſhut up cloſe, may be drowned for their better preſervation, 
An experiment which Democrimu hath ſer down, You mult put your Quivce-pears 
into a new earthen-veſlel, and then cover it, and pitch it all over, and ſo put it into 
a but of wine 3 but ſo, that tley may have ſcope to ſwim upon the top of the Wine: 
for by this means ſhall you keep jour fruit freſh and good fo: a long time; and 
beſides, the wine wherein they float, will have a very fragrant ſavour, Llkewiſe 


Apples being ſhut up cloſe, and then put into Ciſterns, will laſt long, 

As Palladizs(hewerh, You muſt put your apples, faith he, into carchen veſſels, well 
pitched and made up cloſe: and when you hace ſo done, drown thoſe veſſels in a 
Ciſtern, orelſe in a pk, lin putieth apples incarthen Baſons, and. ſo lers chem 
ſwim in wine ; for, laich he, the wine by this means will yield a odoriferous 
ſmell. Apuleius ſaith, that Apples are to be put into a new pot, and the pot robe 
put into 2 Hogs-head of wine that there it may ſwim, and play on the top of the 
wine; for ſo, the Apples will be preſerved by the wine, and the wine will be the 
betier for the Apples. So = 


Figs being ſhut up cloſe, may be drowned for their better preſervation, 
As Africanuafficmeth. They take figs, faith he, that are not very ripe, and put 
them into anew earthen veſſel ; but they gather chem with their rails or ſtalks up- 
on them, and lay them up every one in a ſeveral cell by it ſelf; and when they 
haveſo done, they put the veſſel into an Hogs-head of wine, and ſo preſerve their 
figs, Ihave allo proved it by experience, that 


Peaches 
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Peaches being ſuut up in woden Ciſterus, bave been well preſexvued by drawning, 
Ard I have proved i alſo in other kinds of Apples, that if they be (hat up ina 
ſmall veſſel that is very well piiched on the utter dey and fo drowned iu the bot - 
tom of a Ciſtern of water, and kept down by ſome weights within the water, that 
it may not float, they may be preſerved many moneths without any put refaction. 
By a ſleight not much unlike to this, | 


Pomegranates may be preſerved in a Pipe or But that is half fullof water, 
25 Paladins ſhewerh, You muſt hang up your Pomegrafiates within the But; yer 
ſo, that they mult not touch the water; and che Bur mult be ſhut u cloſe, that the 
wind may not come in. And as fruit may be thus preſerved, if the veſſels be 
drowned in water or other liquor; ſo there ate ſome of opinion, that, if you hide 
thoſe veſſels underneath the ground, you may by this means alſo eſche w the danger 
of the alterations that are in the air. Calumella ſheweth, that 


Cerviſes being (ht up cloſe, and ſo laid under ground, will thereby laſt the longer. 
When you have gathered your Cerviſes chatily by hand, you muſt put them into 
veſſels that are well pitched, and lay alſo picched coverings upon them, and plai- 
Ber them over with morter : then make certain ditches or trenches about two foot 
deep in ſome dry place within doors: and in them ſo place your pitchers, that the 
mouth may be downward: then throw in the earth upon them, and tread it in ſome- 
what hard, It is beſt to make many trenches, that the veſſels may Rand aſunder, 
not above one or two in a trench; for when you have uſe of them, if yon would 
rake up any one of the veſſels, none of the reſt mult be ſtirred; for if they be, the 
Cetviſes will ſoon purrifie. Plixy reports the like ont of Cato: that Cexviſes are 
put int o earthen veſſels well pirched, the covering being plaiſtered over with mar 
ter, and then put in certain ditches ot pits about two foot deep; the place being 
ſome what open, and the veſſels ſer with the mouth downward. And Paladins 
writes out of thoſe two Authors, that Cerviſes mult be gathered while they be ſome- 
what hard, and laid up even when they begin to be ripe;they muſt be put in eqrcheny 
picchers, ſo that the veſſels be filled up to the top, and covered over with morter, 
and laidin a ditch two foot deep, ina dry place where the Sun cameth; and the 
mourhs of the veſſels mu Rand downward, and the earth mutt be crodden in upon 
them, The ſame Author writeth that 


Pears being ſhut up in veſſels, and ſo laid under the ground, will laſt the longer. 

You muſt rake choſe pears which are hard hoth in skin, and in skin avd ſubſtance: 
Theſe you muſt lay upon an heap; and when they begin to wax ſoft, pur them into 
an earthen veſſel which is well pitched, avd lay a corering.on ity oy plaiſter ic 
over with morter, Then the veſſel muſt be buried in a (mal: ditch, in ſuch a place 
as the ſan doth daily ſhine upon. Others as ſoon as the pears are gathered, lay 
them up with their ſtalks upon them in pitcht veſſels, and cloſe up the veſſels 
wich morter or elſe with pitch; and then lay them abroad upon the ground, co- 
vering them all over wich ſand, Others make ſpecial choice of ſuch pears as are y- 
ry ſound, ſomewhat hard and green; and theſe they ſhut up into à piecht veſſel, 
and then cover it and ſer the mouth of it downward , and bury ir in à little ditch 
ip ſuch a place as che water runs round about it continually, In like manner alſo 


Apples being ſhut up cloſe , may be hidden within the ground for their better preſer- 
vation, 

As Plim ſheweth. You muſt dig a trench iy the ground abont two foot deep, and 

lay ſand in the bottom of ic, and there put in your apples; then cover the pit firſt 

with an earthen lid, and then with earth chrown upon it. Some put their apples in 

earthen baſops , and then bury chem. Others put them into a ditch chat bach ſand 

caſt into the bottom of it, ind cover ĩt onely with dry earth. The like device it 4s 


hereby 
Pomes 


—— 


'S 
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Pome gramuses are preſerved in ſmall Buts which have ſaud in them. 

You mult fill a ſmall But up to the middle with ſand, and then take your pomegra- 
nates , and put the ſtalk of them every one into à ſeveral cane, or into the bough 
of an Eder · tree; and let them be fo placed aſunder in the ſand, that the fruic may 
ſtand ſome four fingers above the ſand: but the veſſel muſt be ſer within the ground 
in (ome open place, This alſo may be done within doors, in a ditch two foot 
deep. Ochers fill up the But half full of water, and hang the pomegranates within 
the But, that they may not touch the water; and ſhut up the But cloſe that no air 
may come iv, Cato ſneweth how | ; 


. Filberds may be preſerved within the ground, 
You muſt take them while they be new, and put them into a piccher, and ſo lay 
them in the ground; and they will be as freſh when you take them forth, as when 
you put them in. In like manner Palladius ſheweth that 


' (beſtnuts may be preſerved, | | oP 
if you put them in new earchen veſſels, and bury them in ſqme dry place within the 
ground. He faithalſothar 


Roſes being ſhut up, may be buried in the ground for their better preſervation, 


if they be laid up in a pot, and well cloſed , and ſo buried in ſome open place. But 
now we will ſhew | : 


How all things that are ſhut up, may be preſerved for many Years. 


Fruits ate to be laid up in vials of glaſs, as we ſhewed before: and when the pipe 
or neck of the glaſs is ſtopt cloſe up, then they are to be drowned in ciſterns, and 
they will laſt good for certain whole years. Likewiſe, flowers ate to be cloſed np 
in a veſſel chat is ſomewhat long, and the neck of ic muſt be ſtopt up, as weſhewed 
before, and then they muſt be caſt into the water: for by this means they may be 
kept freſh fora long time. I have alſo put new wine into an eatthen veſſel that 
harh been glazed within, and have laid it in the water with a waight upon it to 
keep it down; and a year after, I found it in the ſame taſte and goodneſs, as when I 
put it into the veſſel. By che like device as this is,we may preſerve g 


Things that are ſhut up, even for ever, 

if we wrap them up in ſome commixt ion with other things, ſo that the air may not 
pierce chem through; but eſpecially, if the commixtion ic ſelf be ſuch, as is not ſub- 
ject to putrefiction. I have made trial hereof in Amber firſt reducing it to a con- 
venient ſoftneſs , and then wrapping up in it that which I defired to preſerve : For 
whereas the Amber may be ſeen thorow , it doth therefore repreſent unto the eye 
the perfect ſemblance of that which is within it, as if it were living, and ſo ſhewerh 
it to be ſound, and without corruption. After this manner I have lapped up Bees 
and Lyzards in Amber, which I have ſhewed ta many, and they liave been per- 
ſmaded that they were the Bees and the Lyzards that Xartial ſpeaks of. We ſee eye- 
ry where that the hairs of beaſts, and leaves, and fruits, being lapped up in this juice, 
ite kept for ever ; the Amber doth eternize chem, Martial ſpeaks thus of the Bee, 
A Bee doth lie hidden within the Amber, and yer ſhie ſhines in ic too; as though 
ſhe were even cloſed up within her own, honey: A,worthy reward ſhe hath there 
for all her labours ; and, if ſh: might make choice of her own death, it 1s likely ſhe 
would have deſired to die in Amber. And the ſame Author ſpeaks thus of the Vi- 
per, being ciught as ĩt wete in the ſame juice : The Viper comes gliding to the drop- 
ping Pine · tree, and preſently the Amber juice doth overflow ber: and while ſhe 
maryails at it, how ſhe ſhould be ſoentangled with chat liqour , upon the fidden 
it cloſeth upon her, and Waxeth Riff with cold. Then let not e her 
ſelf in her Princely Tomb, ſeeing the Viper is interred is « Nobler Tomb then ſhe. 
But if yon deſire to know how co make Amber ſoft, though there be 93 wer 4: 

| whereby 
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ſay ing, Quinces ſowſed in pure honey 
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whereby this may be effected, yer let this way alone content you, to caft it into hot 
boiling wax that is ſcummed and clarified: tor, by this means it will become fo 
ſoft and pliant, that you may eaſily faſhion ic with your fingers, and make ic frama- 
ble to any uſe. Onely you mult bee ſure that ic be very new. 


Cu Ar. IX. 
How Fruits may he drenched in Honey, to make them Liſt ſor 4 long time. 


T He Antients finding by experience, that the ſhutting up of fruits in veſſels, and 
the drenching of hols veſleis in watety, was 4 notable preſervative agaiult cor- 
ruption , did thence proceed farther , and began to drench the fruits themſelves in 
divers kinds cf liqours ; ſuppoſing chat they might be the longer preſerved, if hey 
were ſowſed in honey, wine, vineger, brine, and ſuch like, in as much as theſe li- 
quors have an eſpecial vertue aꝑa inſt putrefaction : For honey hath an excellent force 
co-preſerve, not fruits onely, but alſo even the bodies of living creatures from being 
putrefied, as we have elſe where ſhewed that Alexanders body, and the caxkaſs of 
the Hippocentaur were preſerved in honey. Meer water they did not uſe in this 
caſe; becauſe, that being moiſt in ic ſelf, might ſeem rather ro cauſe putrefaction. But 
of all other liquors, honey was moſt in requeſt for this purpoſe, they ſuppoſing it to 
be a principal preleryer againſt corruption. Columella ſaith * 


That Quinces may be preſerved in honey without putrefation z 
We have nothing more certain by experience, ſaich he, then that Quinces are well 
preſervedin honey. Youmult take a new flagon that is very broad brimmed, and 
your Quninces into it, ſo that they may have ſcope within, that one may not 
ruiſe another; then when your pot is full to the neck, take ſome wichy twigs, and 
plat chem over the pots mouth, that they may keep down the Quinces ſome what 
Cloſe, leaſt when they ſhould ſwell with liquor, chey ſhould float too high: then fill 
ap your veſſel to the very brimme with excellent good liquefi'd honey, ſo that the 
Quinces may be quite drowned in it. By this means, youſhall nor onely preſerve 
the fruit very well, but alſo you ſhall procure ſuch a well reliſhed liquot, that ic will 
be good to drink of. But in any caſe take heed, that your Quinces be through ripe 
which you would thus preſerye: for if they were gathered before they were ripe, 
they will be ſo hard, that they cannot be eaten. And this is ſuch an excellent way, 
that thongh the worm have ſcized upon the Quinces before they were gathered, yer 
this will preſerve them from being corrupted any farther : for ſuch is the nature of 
honey, that it will ſuppreſs any corruption, and not ſuffet it ro ſpread abroad: for 
which cauſe ic will preſerve the dead catkaſs of a man, for many years together, 
without putrefaction. Palladius ſaith, that Quinces mult be gathered when they 
ace rip, and ſo put into honey, whole as they are, and thereby they will be 
lo eee Pliny would have them firſt to be ſmeared over with wax, 
wi. en to be ſowſed in honey. Apitixe ſaich, Quinces malt be gathered wich 
the t bonghes and leaves, and they maſt be wuhout any blemiſh, and ſo put into 
a veſſel full of honey and new wide. The Quinces that were thus dreſſed, were 
called Melimela, that is ro ſay, Apples preſerved in honey: as Martial! witneſſeth, 
y, that they have drunk themſelves full, are cal- 
led Melimels. Likewiſe Columellsſhewerk that 


Other kind of Applet ay be ſo preſerved, 


Not onely the Melimela, but alſo the Pome-paradiſe , and the Seſtian Apples, and 
other ſuch daiocies may be preſerved in honey: but becanſe they ate made ſweeter 
by the honey, and ſo loſe their own proper reliſh which their nature and kind doch 
afford, therefore he was wont to preſerve them by another kind of practiſe. Palle- 
dine ſaith, That 

| Prars may by * in Honey, 1 
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177 hey be ſo laid up t herein, chat one of them may not touch another. S0 Africa- 
nus teporteth, That l a 
Figgs may be long preſerved in Honey, 


if they be ſo diſpoſed and placed in it , that they neither conch each other, nor yet 
the veſſel wherein they be put; and when you have ſo placed them, you mult make 
falt the lid of the veſſel upon them, and there let them lic without croubling them, 
And Palladiu reports the ſame : Green Figs, ſaith he, may be preſeryed in Honey, 
if you place them ſo chat chey may not touch each other. Florentinus alſo ſhewerh, 
Ihat | 

Cherries may be preſerved in Honey, 


ir you put them into a veſſel that is ſtrawed in the bottom with Savory, and ſo caft 
ſome honey upon them; but your honey muſt be ſomewhat ſharpe, So likewiſe 


Medlars may be preſerved in Honey, 


to laſt a great while without rotting, as Palladius ſheweth: but then they muſt be 


1 


gathered before they be throughly ripe. Xartia/ſheweth alſo, That 
: Nuts may be preſerved in Honey, 


to be green all the year long; and he ſpeaks ic of his own trial and experience. You 
mult take green Nuts, and pluck them out of their (bells, and ſo let them be ſowſed 
in honey : andthe honey wherein they are ſowſed, will become very medicinable, 
infomuch chat if you make a potion of it, it will be very helpful to cure the Artes» 
ties, and the Jaws, Palladize ſait h, That 


Peaches may be preſerved in Honey, 


if you take ont the ſtone before yon ſowſe them; and beſides that they will laſt long; 
this will alſo make them to be very well reliſned. He ſaith alſo that they may be 
well preſerved in the liquor Oxymel. To be brief, Columella ſaith plainly that 
there is no kind of fruit but may be well preſerved in honey. Bur he preſcribes ic 
for 8 general rule in this caſe, that every kind of fruit ſhould be preſerved is ſeveral 
by it {elf : for if yon lay up divers kinds of fruits together, one of them will corrupt 


and murre the other. So alſo 
Grapes may be preſerned in Honey, ö 


and they will leſt long without any blemiſh in them, if they be ſo preſerved, as Di- 
Inu wiiteth, But we will hew now, „ 


What kinds of fruits are beſt preſerved in Honey. 2 20 x 


have endeavoured my ſelf in this Practiſe, hom to keep fruits wirhont pntre- 
ion, and for this — laid up all e fruits in veſſels of glaſs filled with 
honey, hat ſo I might prove, which wight be preſerved longeſt: and I found great 
ence among them , ſome kinds lating long and ſome hm 2 little while, For, 
fruits that were by their own kind, full of moiſture , did attaint the haney 1 {a 
that the honey being it ſelf attainted, was not poſſibly able to preſerve the fruit 
from putrefaction. Grapes, Figes, and Peaches are ſoon putrified by reaſon of their 
moilineſs ; Quinces, Apples, and Pears do laſt longer uncortupted; but Nuts will 
will laſt green and ſound a whole year together. 
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Cana © 
How fruits may be long preſerved in ordinary wine, or ſodden wine, or new wine, or elſe in 
wine-lees. 


He Ancients likewiſe perceiving , that wine would keep all things, and that 

grapes ones lighting into the wine as it was barreiled up, did continue whole 
in the barrels for the ſpace of a whole year; thence they gathered, that thoſe fruits 
which were laid up in wine, would be well preſerved from putrefaction. Neither 
did they ſtay there, but alſo proceeded to ule ſodden wine, new wine, vinegar, and 
win:-!ces, for that purpoſe, becauſe all theſe have a ſmatch of the ſubſtance of wine 
it ſelf. But we conſidering that there may be 2 very pure and durable liquour ex- 
trated out of the ſubſtance of wine (for wine, as it is of ir ſelf, will ſooner be cor- 
rupted) hare therefore uſed the help of that extraction, whereby to preſerve things 
ſound and good time out of mind. But toreturnto them, and fer down their ex- 
amples, Palladiu ſheweth, That 


| Qxinces may be preſerved in wine, 
For, if we lay them up iv veſſels filled with very good wine, half wich ordinary wine, 
and half wich new wine, we ſhall by this means preſerve Quinces a great while, 
Others ſowſe them in barrels of new wine onely, and ſo cloſe them up; whereby 
they cauſe the wine to yield a very fragrant ſmell, So Democriim makes choice of 
the faireſt and ſoundeſt quinces , and putteth them into barrels of new wine, and 
thereby doth preſerve his quinces and better his wine, So 


Apples may be preſerved floating in wine, 
as the ſame Author ſheweth. Vou muſt pur ſome few apples into a barrel of wine 
that they may float up and down, and ſo ſhall you alſo berter the wine. Democrs- 
tus would have them to be put into earthen pots; but Apaleius would have them 
put into barrels, and ſo cloſed up ; and thus, faith he, (hall you procure an admirable 
ſweetneſs and pleiſantneſs in the wine, Others would have them put into a new 
por, and the — to be drenched into a barrel of wine, ſo that they may there ſwim, 
and then the barrel to be made up cloſe ; for this will be beſt both for the wine and 
alſo for the apples. Likewiſe 


Figgs may be long preſerved in wine, 


as Africanw ſheweth. You muſt make a new earthen pot, not altogethet round, 
but rather ſome what ſquare having a good ſound bottom then you mult gather your 
figs wich their ſprigs and ſtalkes, and that before they be through ripe; then put 
them freſh into your veſſel , and place chem ſo that they may lie from each other 
a pretty diſtance z and ſo put them in a barrel full of wine, and there let them ſwim ; 
bur che barrel muſt be very well cloſed up chat the air get not in: and until the wine 
— — — ſowriſh, the figs will _ change, but — in the ſame 

ate as when they were put in. Paladins report the v e experiment 
our of the very ſame Author. Beritius ſbeweth, Thes - wy 


Mulberries may 2 preſer ved in wine : 


But ic muſt be ſuch wine as is made of Mulberties; and the veſſells wherein they are 
put, mult be made up very cloſe, Likewiſe Pawphili ſhewerb, That 


; Damoſins may be preſerved in wine, 
i they be put into Hogtheads either of ſweer wine, or elſe new wine, there to ſwim 


1 v and the Hogſheads well covered. Palladius alſo teacheth, That the 


v2 Z vie 
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Zizipham may be preſerved in wine, 
ſo that it ſhall not have any ſcrewls ar wrinkles: for, if it be freſh gathered, and ſup⸗ 
pled with drops of new wine, it will continue plumpe and full without apy wrin- 
kles. Didymus ſhe eth | 


How Grapes may be preſerved in wine, 


Yon muſt take a barrel chat is half full of new wine, and therein bang up your 
grapes in ſuch ſort, as the cluſters may not touch each other, nor any of them touch 
the wine: for by this means they will continue as ſound as they were upon the 
Vine. Some do preſerve them in wine that is alayed wich water, Grapes thus 
preſerved in wine, have been in great requeſt among the Ancients. Athenew makes 
ment ion of them our of Eubulus in Ay glutinats : you muſt, ſaith he, miniſter unto 
him good ſtore of grapes preſerved in wine: And Pherecrates, among other things 
that are to be eaten, makes mention of grapes that were taken out of wine, Cato 
ſheweth, That 


Pears may be long preſerved in ſodden wine, 


eſpecially the Tarentine-pears, and the Muſt-pears, and the Gourd-pears, Varro 
ſaich, That the pears called Anciana, and Sementina ate to be preſerved in ſodden 
wine. Pliny faith, That the Tarentine-pears, and the Anciana are ſo preſerved. 
Palladius ſaith, That they may be 2 either in ſodden wine or elſe in new wine; 
but, faich he, Ihe veſſels which they are put into, muſt be filled up with that liquor 
wherein they are to be preſerved j which very ſame ptecept he learned out of Demo · 
critu. Columella ſheweth how to make this kind of ſodden wine of that ſweet wine 
which is called Muſtum. Palladuas ſheweth alſo, how that kind f 2 


Peaches, which bath the hardef fone, may be prefer ved lng iy ſadden wine, 


You mult fill up the.Nayel of the Peach (or that plzce wherein the Ralk was faſtged) 
with a drop or two.of icalding pitch, fo that the wipe may not get. into the peach by 
char paſſage ] and then ut up the yeſle] very cloſe,, that che, ain nay vor get. in. 
Columella (al That 801 0 ; „ti ba. 72. 5 4 ot | 3 


Cerviſes may be long preſerved in a vin, . 
if you plat ſome dry fennel above them, to keep them under, that ſtill the liquor 
may overflow them: but the coverings or lids of the veſſels muſt be well picched, 
and plaĩſtered over with morter , that the air may have no acceſs uns chem. Pliny 
ſaich, That Cerviſes ate to be preſerved in ſodden wine, by the judgement of Cazo; 
Palladius alſo ſaich, That Cerviſes may be preſerved long in ſodden wine. Columella 
ſhewerh . 5 | | | 
That Grapes may be preſerved in new wine, 


Yon muſttake a barrel that is well picched , and put into ir a certain quantity of 
new wine; then make a hurdle as it were, of good (tiff rods platted together, a lit- 
tle above the liquor: then place upon thoſe hurdles , certain new earthen veſ- 
ſels, and therein ſo diſpoſe your grapes that they may not touch each other; then 
cover your veſſels and top them np, after chat, make another ſuch a loft of hurdles, 
and then another, and ſo forward, as far as the greatneſs of the barrel will give you 
leave; and in every one of thoſe rooms place your grapes, as inthe firſt: then tale 
the pitched cover of your barrel, and ſmear ic all over wich good (tore of new ine, 
and when you have laid ic upon the barrel, make it upcloſe, and lay aſhes upon it, 
Others make no more ado, but onely put their new wine into the barrel, and make 
certain hurdles over the wine, and there cheir grapes out of the each of 
the wine, and ſo cover the barrel and ſtop ĩt up. The ſame Authot likewiſe report- 
eth, That 5 D * | 
amo 
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Damoſins may be long kept in new Wine, 
bout harvel time, you maſt gather Damoſins not being throughly ripe, nor yet too 
teen, (but they mut be wilde Dꝛmoſins, ſuch as are in colour like to the Onix- 
tone) and you mult dry them in ſome ſhadowy place, the third day after they were 
gathered: then you mult mingle vineger with vew Wine, or elſe wich ſodden 
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ine, in equal portions, and ſo put your Damoſius into it. But they will be pre- 
cved the better, if you make your medley of a certain quantity of vineger, blen- 
Jed with twice ſo much water. Or elſe you may take the purple · coloured Damo- 

15, and lay them up in an earthen veſſel well pitchad, and then fill ic either with 
new, or elſe with ſodden wine, ſo that the whole fruit may lie under, the liquor; 
and then lay the covering upon the veſſel, and plaiſter ic up, We may alſo pre- 


ſetye 
Cucumbers in the Lees of Wine, 


as the Quintiles are of opinion. You muſt, ſay they, put your Cucumbers into the 
Lees of White · wine, before it be ſowre, and ſee that your veſſel be top- full; for 
by this means your Cucumbers will laſt freſh and good a great while, Didymud 


writes, that 
Olives and Grapes may be kept together. 


You mnſt take Grapes while chey be freſh, and new, aud whole, ang lay chem yp 
in a veſſel] amongt Olives, ſo placed, that every Olive may Rand. berwixt t 
Grapes, and ſo every Grape betwixt two Olives; and thus, the veſſel being 
weil cloſed up, they will preſerve each other. Columolla ſaith, that. 


Corneile, or Hamberry 194 be kept in Lees; 


Ai ir be well preſerved o, it will ſerve to be uſed in the Read of Olives; Ovid 
declares this in che eighth book of his Metamorphoſia. Columella ſhewsghas 


Grapes may be preſerved freſh and green in the Lees of wine. 5 
Yon mult gather your grapes when they are of a reaſonable ripeneſs, and theo lay 
them upon certain hurdles, ſo that one cluſter may not touch the other: then þrin 

them within doors, and luck ami the dry, and withered, and rotten grapes with 
a pair of tuckers: and when they have lyen a while cooling out of the Sun, take three 
or four cluſters according as the bigneſs of your por is, and put them into ic amongſt 
the Lees; and let the lid be made up faſt with pitch, that the liquor may not 
break forth. Then you muli cake a great many of Vine / ſtalks, and ſqueeze or preſs 
them well, with their grapes npon them: then lay the ſtalks and husks ip the bot- 
tom of 2 barrel, and therein place your pots that you have filled with, Lees and 
Grapes, and let their months ſtand downward, and let them ſtand in diſtauce each 
from other, fo that you may ram in good ſore of Grape - kernels berwixr them: 
and when you have filled the toom with Grape - ſtones ſtufft in hard about the pots; 
you mui make a ſecond room like the firſt, and fill ic up in the ſame manner : like- 
wiſe you muſt male a third room and ſo forward, till the barrel be thoroughly fil- 
led even tothe very brim, wich pots, and Grape · tones crammed in faſt and thick 
about them; chen ſtraight way cover the barrel and make ic up cloſe, and lay aſhes 
upon it. But = mult look to ir, hen you take forth any of the pots, that you 
take out a hole rom together: fox the Grape - ſtones being Rtamped in thick rope” 
ther muſt not be ſtirred; if they he, they will become ſowriſh very ſoon, and ſo 
they will marre the grapes. The Quintiles ſay, that | | 


Cucumbers may be preſerved in vineger: 
and that very freſh and in their natutal ſtrength, if you hang chem up in a veſſel 
that hath ſome vĩueger in ic, that they may not teuch the vineger, and hen claſe u 


the veſſel falt, that che air may not paſs into it; for by chis means you-may-.have 
green and new Cucumbers in the Winter · time, So all other fruics may be preſer- 


ve 
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ved in vineger: but becauſe vineger doth mar the taſte of them, therefore we will 


not ſpeak of ſuch preſeryings, But hereby we have learned co preſerve, time our 


of mind 
: All things with diſtilled wine : 


for wine is of it ſelf ſubject to putrefaction many wayes i but when ir is often di- 
ſtilled, that rhe quinteſſence be extracted from ic, this extraction is free from all 
putrefaction whatſoe ver: wherefore all ch ings that are drenched in this kind of li- 
quor, if the veſſel be carefully cloſed up, muſt needs laſt unpurrified even for a 
whole age, nay for all etetnitx At Rome, I ſaw a fiſh that was drenched in the 
water that had been diſtilled out of the Vine, and ſhe was preſerved five and 
twenty years, as freſh as while ſhe was alive: and at Florence, I ſaw the like of 
fourry years continuance: the veſſel was made of glaſs, and made np with the ſeal 
of Hermer, And I make no _— but that all things that are ſowced in this 
kind of liquor, will laſt ſoun 

I hare preſerved by this one means, it were too long here to rehearſe. 


Crap, XI. 
That fraits may be very well preſerved in ſalt-waters. 


Ext after wine, ſalt · water is of ſpecial uſe for preſerying from putrefaction: 
A for ſuch things as have been drenched cherein, have laſted long very found 
and good. The Ancients ſaw that whatſoever was preſerved in alt, was kept 
thereby from purrifying : wherefore, chat they might preſerve fruits from corruprtis 
on, they have uſed to drench them in ſalt- waters. Homer calls ſalt a divine thing, 
becauſe it hath a ſpecial vertue againſt ny; and by it, bodies are preſerved 
to all eternity. Plato calls it the friend of God, becauſe no ſacrifices were welcome 
to him, wichour ſalt. Plutarł ſaith that the Antients were wont to call it a divine 
influence, becauſe the bodies of creatures that were ſeaſoned with ſalt from above, 
were thereby acquitred from corruption. Salt binds, and dries, and knits together, 
and dorh priviledge bodies from putrefaction, that in their own nature mutt needs 
putrific : as the Egyptians cuſtome manifeſtly ſhewerh, who were wont to ſeaſon 
their dead bodies with ſalt, as Herodotus wxiteth. Bur let us come to examples, Be- 
itius ſaith, that | 
Pomegranates are preſerved in ſalt-waters, 


You muſt take ſea-water, or elſe brine, and make it boil, and fo put your Pome» 
granates inte it; and afterward when they are thorough cold, dry them, and hang 
them up in the Sun; and henſoever you would uſe them, yon muſt Reep them in 
freſn · water two dayes before. Colamella rehearſes the opinion of a certain (artha- 
ginian touching this matter. Mago would have, ſaith he, that Sea · water ſhould be 
made very hot, and Pomegranates being tied together with thread or broom-twigs, 
to be drenched in it till they change their colour, and then to be taken forth and 
dried in the Sun for three dayes, and afterward to be hanged up: and when you 
would vſerhem, you muſt ſteep them in freſh and ſweet water for the ſpace of Gat 
and twenty hours before, and ſo they will be fic for your uſe, Pliay alſo reports 
ont of the fame Author, that Pomegranares are firſt to be hardened in hot Sea» 
water, and then to be dried in the Sun three dayes, and ſo to be hung up, that che 
evening dew come not at them; and when you would uſe them, to ſteep them firſt in 
freſh-water, Palladius writes the ſame out of Phy; and he ſheweth alſo, that 


| Dameſins may be preſerved in ſalt waters. 
They muſt befreſh gathered, and then drenched either in brine, or elſe in ſea- 
water ſcalditg hot, and then taken forth, and dried either in the Sun, or elſe in a 
warm Oven. Colamella would have them drenched in new wine, ſodden wine, and 
vineger; but he gives a ſpecial charge alſo to caſt ſome ſale amongſt chem, leſt che 
worm 


and good for many ages, How many ſorts. of things | 
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worm or any ocher hurtful vermine do grow in them. Paſa has likewife ſhe weth, 
| Pears will laft long in ſalt-water : | | 


firſt the water is to be boiled, and when it begins to riſe in ſurges, you maſt skim 
it; and aſter it is cold, put into it your Pears which you would preſerver then a. 
ter a while rake them forth and put them up in a pitcher, and ſ make up the mouth 
of ir cloſe, and by this means they will be well preſerveg. Others let them lie one 
whole day and night in cold ſalt - water, and afterward ſteep them two dayes in 
freſh-water; and then drench them in new wine or ia ſodden wine, dr in ſweet 
wine to be preſerved. Others put them in a new earthen pitcher, filled with new 
wine, having 2 little ſalt in it, and ſo cover the veſſel cloſe to preſerve them. 
Likewilc 1 | 
CModlars may be preſerved in ſalt-water : 


They mult be gathered when they are but half cipe, with their ſlalls upon them, ind 
ſteeped in ſalt · watet for five dayes, and afterward more ſalt - watet poured in upon 


them, that they may ſwim in it. Diaymus ſhewerh alſo, that 


Grapes may be preſerved lang in ſalt-· water. 
You mult take ſome ſes · water, ind make ic hot; or, if you cannot come at that, take 
ſome brine, and put wine amongſt it, and therein drench your cluſters of grapes, 
ind then lay chem amongſt Barley ſtraw. Some do boil che aſhes of a Fig · tree, ot 
of a Vine, in water, and drepch their cluſters therein ; and then take them out to 
be cooled, and ſo lay them in Barley ſtraw. The grape will lat a whole year toge 
ther, if you gather them before they be thorough ripe, and drench them in hot wa- 
tet that hath Allome boiled in ir, and then drayy them forth again, The Antients 
were wont 


. 


To put ſalt to Wine, to make it laſt the longer, 


as Colnmnella ſheweth, They took new wine, and boiled ic till the third part was 
waſted away ; then they put ic into veſſelsgthere to preſerveir for their ule the year 
following: they put a pinte and a half of this liquor thus boiled, into vine odd | 
of new wine unboiled ; and after two dayes, when theſe liquors ate incorporate 
together, they wax hor, and begin to ſpurge ; then they caſt into them half an ounce 
of ſalt beaten ſmall, and that made the wine laſt till the next year. Theephraſtwe and 
Pliny write, that | 


The fruits of thoſe Palm-trees which grow in ſult places, are fitteſt to be preſerved ; 
as thoſe which grow in Judæa, and Cyrenian Africk, becauſe thoſe Countries eſpeci- 
ally do afford ſalt and ſandy grounds: for ſalt is a great nouriſher of theſe kinds of 
fruits, and they are preſeryed long, even by their own ſaltneſſe; ſo that the ſalter 
the places are where they grow, the better will the fruic be preſerved. So likewiſe 
that kind of Pulſę which is called | 


| Cicer, is preſerved by its own ſaltneſs, 


wichour any other dreſſing; for the nature thereof is, to haye a ſaltiſh juice wich- 
mic; whereby it cometh to paſs that whereas all other Fulſe are ſubject ro cortup- 
tion, and have ſome vermive or other breeding in them, onely this kind doth not 
engender any at all, becauſe of the bitter and ſharp ſaltiſh juice that is in ir, as 
Theopbraſtus writeth. Didym likewiſe wriceth, that 


| Beans will laſt long in ſalt-water : 
for, if they be ſawced in ſea · water, they will continue long without any blemilh, 
Pliny alſo ſheweth, that 
| Garlick may be preſerved in ſalt-waterz 
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for if yon wonld have Gatlick or Onions to laſt long, yon muſt dip the heads there 
= in warm ſalt-water ; ſo will they be of longer continuance, and of a bettet 
talte, So 


Curumbers are preſerved in brine, 


as the Quiatiles afficm ; for if you preſerve either Gourds or Cucumbers in brine, 
they will lat leng. So 


Applet and Myriles may be preſerved, 


by lapping them up in Sea · weed one by one, ſo that they may be covered all over 
with ic, and not touch one another, as Apr/eixs ſheweth. If you have no Sea-weed, 
then you muſt lay them up cloſe in Coffers. Ariſtotle is of opinion, that the fruits 
of the Myrtle-tree need not to be lapped up in Sea-weed, thereby to keep them 
from filling off from the Tree, becauſe they will ſtick on of themſelves till they be 
thoroughly ripe ; but the blaces of them are preſerved by wrapping Sea · weed a- 
bout them: and the vapour of the Sea · weed thus wrapped about the blades, will 
keep the juice of the fruit from being changed to any further maturity, and cauſe 
ic to continue long at one tay; and this is by reaſon of the ſaltneſs of the Sea- 
weed, whereby it doth intercept and dry np that moiſture which ſhould be derived 
into the fruit, to ripen it. We may learn alſo to preſerve 


| Olives in brine, to have them good a year after. 

Marcus Cato ſaĩth, that thoſe kinds of Olives which are called Orchites, may be 
well preſerved, if they be laid up in brine while they are green; or elſe, if they be 
powned with Mick, Columella ſaith, that the Olives which are called Orchites, 
and thoſe which are called Panſiæ, and the little round Olive called Radiolus, are 
to be knocked and beaten, and ſo caſt into brine, and then to be taken out of the 
brine and ſqueezed, and ſo caſt into a veſſel! together with the blanched ſeeds of 
Maſtick and Fennel; then take à good quantity of new wine, and half ſo much 
ſtrong brine or pickle, and put it into the veſſel, and fo the fruit will be preſerved. 
Or elle, on may caſt your Olives whole into a veſſel, and put in ſttong brine a- 
mongſt them till the veſſel be brim · full, and fo take them out for your uſes when oc- 
cafion ſerveth. There are a cert ain kind of black Olives, called alſo Otchites, which 
Cato ſaith, are thus to be preſerved. When they be dry, caſt chem into ſalt, and there 
let them lie for che ſpace of two dayes; afterward take them forth and ſhake off 
the ſalt, and ſer them in the Sun two dayes together, and ſo they will be preſerved, 
CMarcu Varro reports the very ſame experiment out of Cato. Columella ſaith z while 
Olives be yet black and uoripe, you malt tuck chem off the Tree. with your hand 
in a fair Sun · ſhining day: and Call ont the ſound ones from thoſe that have any ble- 
miſh ; and into every peck and and an half of Olives, put a quatt and {cmewhat 
more of whole ſalt; then put them into wicker baskets, and there let them lie in 
ſalt thirty dayes rogecher, that the Lees or dregs may be (ill dropping fcrth : aſtex- 
ward put them into ſome trey or ſuch like veſſel that you may wipe away the ſalt 
with a ſpuange ; and when you have done ſo, barrel them up into a Hogs-head full of 
new wine or elſe of ſodden wine, and by this means they will be lon gpreſerved. 
Didymus teacherh to make condite or preſerved Olives on this manner, When O- 
lives are almoſt ripe, you muſt gather them with their ſtalks and all: then waſh or 
ſteep them a whole day in cold water, and aftet ward lay them drying upon wicker 
Lattiſes, handling them very gently ; then put them in the bottom of a veſlel, and 
calt good tote of ſalt amongſt them: and into five pecks of Olives, you muſt put 
in four gallons and two quarts of brine, and two pints and a half of vineger : And 
when you have filled up the veſſel, ſhake them together, that the liquor may ſwim 
on the por, Colume lla, Palladius and divers others do caſt the Olives into Sea - water, 
and there ſteep them ſeven dayes together, and when they have taken them forth, 
they condire them with brine, and ſo put them up into ſome other veſle], 
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Cnar, XII. | 
That things may be ſpecially well preſerved in yl and Lees of Oyl. 


vl, and eſpecially Lees of Oyl, do excellently conſerve things, deſending them̃ 
O both from the injuries of the Air and of Animals. Cato doth in ſhort enume- 
rate the faculties of Lees of Oyl , he ſubacts che Barn · flotes with Lees of Oyl, chat 


Mice may not eat his Corn. That alſo 
8 He may preſerve bis Grain in his Garner, 
he dawbes the Pavement and Walls thereof with clay, confected with Lees of Oyl. 


That alſo | 
Moths may not eat his clothes, 


he be ſprinkles them with Lees of Oyl : as alſo that 
Seed, Corn, lying in the fields may be kept from erofron by Animals, 


if ic be ſteeped in Oyl lees , as allo Wherſtones, Shoes, Brazen-veſſels from ruſt, all 
Woodden-houſnhold- ſtuff, Potters · veſſels and che like, The ſame Cato alſo faich, 


That Myrtle branches may be preſerned with their Berries on, in Lees of Oyi. 


Bind theſe or any of the like Nature into bundles, put them into a veſſel of Oyl-lees, 
ſo that the Oyl cover them, then cover the veſſel, Didymus ſaith, 


That roſes may be kept in Oyl-lees 
freſh and vigorous, if they be covered over with this liquor, 
If you would preſerve Figtree- branches with their fruits in Oyl-leet, 
bundle them up wich their leaves and all, and put them in a veſſel of Oyl- les, 18 
we ſaid of Myrtle; but if you would keep dry Figs from corruption, lay them up in 
2 Potters veſſel wet with Lees of Oyl decocted. . 
Olives may be preſerved in Oyl, 
for when they have loſt their colour they may be gathered with theit ſtalks preſer- 


ved in Oyl, and a year after they will repreſenc their green colour; and if you be- 
{prinkle them with common ſalt they will paſs for new ones. 5 : | 


| CAA. XIII. | 
How Apples may be long conſerved in S awduſt with leaſs and Chaſf or fir aw. 


T He Ancients have invented man Trees, whoſe fruits may be long 23 in 
T their own ſaw duft becauſe of 2 dryveſs. Now every Aae is beſt kept in ics 
own leaves duſt, and the like, as we have ſaid of Olives which are beſt kept in Oyl 
Grapes in wine, &c. | 


0 0 


1 * Orenges may be kept in Cedar-duſt.. 
As Paladins afferts, who ayers that many have experienced icy in the like manner; 
Oninces may be long kept in duſt, 


becanſe 23 Democritas avers the dryneſs of the duſt pteſetves them from putrefa Gion, 
they may be alſo kept long in weben, _— like in Cheſts. 4 oy 
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The fruits of the Fir- tree may be long kept in duſt, 


Many diffuſe the ſaw · duſt of the Poplar, or Fir-tree , amongſt their fruits for their 
preſervation. Apuleius ſaith, You may lay them involvedin fine Tow into a vimine- 
ous basket, and they will keep. 


Pomegranates may be kept from purrefattion i in Oak-duft, 
Colomels would have che duſt firſt ſteeped in vinegar, and then they laid in ir, ls 
go would have us firſt ſtrew anew — veſſel with the duſt, then lay in the 
ples, then firew another layer of duſt, and another of apples, till the veſſel be full, 
which we mult ſhur and dawb cloſe up. Beritius would have the duſt firſt infuſed in 


vinegar, 
Grapes may be kept in duſt. 


Some keep green Grapes in dry poplar , or firre- duſt. Didymws would have them 
repoſed in boxes overlaid With pirch , in the dry dult of the pitch or black 
r — ſome preſerve fruits in chaff, which by its innate frigidity , either 

ceps the froſty rigor unmelted, or by ics genuine dryneſs keeps all things from pu- 
2 or by being void of al qualities keeps fruits in their proper qualicy, And 

rft 
Orenges may be kept in Chaſf, 

As Palladia avers, or in ſmall ſtraw. And the ſame ſaith, That 


 Oninces may be preſerved in Cha. 
As alſo in ſmall ſtraw, as Pliny atteſts, who afferts alſo, That 
Apples may be hept in Chaſf, 
or ſtraw, they being laid upon and in ĩt. Palladius ſaith, That 
Fe will keep long in Chaff, and Medlars alſo, - 


1 they be getbered on a Clear day, half covered wich chaff, and not again tenched 
Palladus ſaich, Thar 


Pomegranates may be kept in C haff, 
if they be ger moved, or touched after their repoſure. 


ba ee Grapes may be kept in ( haf. 
The cluſters ſhould be ſeverally laid along the pavement , ſo that they touch bot 
each other, with |npin-ſtraw under them if poſſible, for it is dryer and hardeſt, and 
an enemy to Mice; but if not then Bean-ſiraw, or ſuch 00 but if none of theſe, 
then dry hay cue. x Cal], Paladius (ach, That 


Nuts will keep in ftraw, 
15 Le pgs canpor be aſty 1 ver them with chaff — law, and you 
ct it. 2 , * er 
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Onyons may be kept from purrefattion in Barkp fra « 
Firſt put them into hot · water, dry them inthe Sun, that done, lay chem @ 1 in 


ſtra chat they touch natieach other. Falladius ſaith, Thar De- Ae 
.Cheſnuts 9947 be preſerved 

ip e, e uber ms lex As alſo . 
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' Domorritus wotild have them involved in leaves, and dawhed up with clay; Pals 


dius (auch, Apples may be kept from putretude in fig-leaves, who alſo ayers, 


That Orenges may be preſerved, * 
in their own leaves, if they be laid ſeverally. He alſo-ſaich; 
n= Apples maybe kept long sn, 
And Apuleixs ſnith, Their colour, odour, and grace; will be. hereby preſerved; 
and chat beſt if they be layed in freſh, not falling leaves : Asalſo 

That pears may be kept wellin walls -l / 
Democritus faith, The leaves muſt be dry, and the pears will be green at a yeats end. 
Figs may be kept in the leaves of Vervine without putretde; - 
Paladins would have them put in an Oven, and whil't hoc impoſed in their own 
leaves and reconded in a pot. Columells would bave dry Figs caſt into a pitched 


* 


veſſel wich dry hay in it and upon them, We may alſo 


Preſerve ¶ herries in the leaves of Hinter- ſavory, 
if ge firſt caſt the leaves, then che Cherries into a veſſel , and ſo by courſe, or if we 
after the ſame manner lay Cherries in Reeds-leaves : thus alſo 


| A ]ujubeesbe kent in their own leaves, 
or elſe they may be cut of with their bonghs and ſuſpended, Thus alſo 


| May the Myrtle and its Berries be preſerved, 
either in a cloſe veſſel, or in Lees of Oyl, Thus alſo ma 


rf: - h- 
Qninre-pears be long kept in their own leaves, and Nuts in their leaves, but tb leaves muſt 

be dry, Wheat may be kept in herbs, | 2 401 
Tarenting would have ic impoſed upon dry Wormwood and Semper - vive; but dry 
Quince leaves and ſmall nd are better, which muſt be layed r the 
$ of Grain, 


Grain, It is beſt to cover the flore wich Coniza, add after ten 
to lay another layer of Coniza till all be depoſed , for thus the whole will not be 


onely free from putretude for many years, but keep irs due weight, 


| Barley may be kept ſafe in dry Bay- laavot, 
Dry Graſs wich Mint mixed with Bran, preſerve Barley ue well, Some bray 
cummin and ſalt together, and make them into dry Maſſes for the preſervation of 


Barley. | 


How fruits may be mixed with many things for their better preſervation. 


AY now that we may not further protract our ſpeech, we ſhall from ancient 
Examples ſhew how fruits by immerſion into ſeveral things, may be long kept 


from putretude: and firſt 
Orenges in Barley putrefie not, 


But if yon lay them on hot Barley · bread, they purrefie quickly, Paladius ſaith, 


That Quinces laid in Millet-ſeed, endure long, | 
for he thinks that Miller-ſeed corrupes not in many years, and ſo what is repo 
ſed in it cannot rer Democrirms lich,“ Barley is bettet, being &y 
but always provided that they be MA > and frigacious ft 
2 
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for chey will vitiare them by their acid ſapout, ind pucrefie grapes if they be near 

them. -+ £m ah Ie 23104 ee 
Apples may be alſo kept in the ſame ſeed, 


As Pliny is of mind. But Apaleias ſaith & heap of Barley is better. Bur you muſt 
always mind to repoſe each kind in its proper continent and place, becauſe if di- 
vers kinds be occluded together, they viciate ſooner: whetefore the wine that is ex- 
preſſed out of ſeveral kinds of grapes, is not ſo ſum us the ſample and ſincecte. 


Pears will keep amongſt corn, 
For as Paladin ſaith, THF Sictity thereof is notably preſervative. 
f 245% 17% 11 | Ar; 
Muſhrooms may be kept in Millet ſeed. 
The Veſavians alſo keep them in dry ſand , till new ones come. 


> 21 Ni (ple ect Pomiegranates may be kept lay in Wheat, | 


irthey be Rift dipped idto hot waters „then reconded in Wheat; till chey becomue 
rugous. Varro and Cato would have them put in # Heap of ſand for preſervation. 
Dydimus ſaith, 


j 12 


10 Thut Gr apet may be kept well and beg, 


if they be ſuſpended in i Gitter, for the thift that riſes up of the cota hen moved; 
cauſes long duration in grapes, ER. p 


Hon Corn may be long proſerved, 2 20 


T arentinus faith, The afhes ef Oiks; others dry Beifts dung, ſtrewed on corn pre- 
ſerve ir but ſmall ſand ſubacted with Lees of Oyl is bettet, for this cortupts all xet- 
mine and keeps the corn more denſe and ſolid, Perſtigerated Argil is belt of all, for 
icwill keoptdry thirty ot forty years from corruption; you may lei it through a 
ſtrait ſeive when you uſe it. | 


| 395 3 4 „ Pulſe will keep long, * 

they be ſpilled with vineget thixed with the juice of Laſer, Ls 

71. s 1. ; | 
| Wy 240: ' 


How other things may be preſerved from putreſattion, 


WWE ban ere tecite what other things, though vile y may be preſerved, and s 
V make way fot farcher inquificiods. my 


© wick-þ ver will preſerve all things from putretude. 
As fruits and the like, for we have often put fruits into a fit veſſel, and ciſt quick- 
. filver upon them, and ſo preſerved them long and well. 


F leſh hanged on 4 Braſen-nail will keep longy 
t6 fyptical and exiccative chat the flefh ic paſſes chorow pulrefies 


How a dead Carcaſe may be preſerved. 


Firſt ler the fide of the Body be opened, and the Carcaſe exenterated ; let the Skull 
be opentt] and the brains taken ont, let the papills be ſubliraRed , as niſorhe privt- 
ties with the pith of the Back-bone,, then hang up the Body by the feet for three of 
four hours, then will ic with a ſpusg dipped b vinegar 2bd g vita, then let ic 
y, whi Jobe; Hrew it with unquerched Lime; Alome and Sak g let it bang 
Uiys in the Imosk of Myrthe , Bay, Roſe mary, zpd Cypreſs in 2 Ury 
el Men kes füre of unquenched Lime five pound, of burnt 
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Alome one — good Salt two pound, of Aloes and Myrrhe half a pound, of 
Aloes · wood half a pound, of the Oyl of Spickriard three onces, of the poder of 
Roſemary- flowers five, of but ut Green-braſs-and Calcanthum two, of the bu} The- 
riack four, of the duſt of Cypreſs half a pound ; af .dryed Saffron one once, of the 

ſeeds o Coloquimtida three and a half, of Antimòny beaten to powder one and 

ap half, of the aſhes of Wine-lees five and a half, of Musk half a dragm, of Amber 

two. Let all be diligently brayed and mixed ag. rewnl, and ſtrewed upou the Body 

which muſt be for three days together ſttongly y in an open and dry place, 

This alſo we admoniſh, chat in fat Bodies the fat of the Abdomen, Buttocks, Hips, 

Muſcles of the Leges, thighs ; and all other places muſt be firlt abſtracted. 


Fel 1403672 164 Things may be alſ» prajerved by Balſom. „ net 
Bur ſeeing we can compaſs no true Balſom 3 ot if there be any, it is exceeding dear 
ne are glad to rake artificial Bal ſoms, as we ſhall ſhe im due place, 


CAP. XVI. 
How divtrs ſorts of Bread may be made. 


6934 V 1 | g 

WW Ehave ſpoken of preſerving fruits and other things: It remains to ſhew how 
dee may uſe thoſe we hate kept, Amongſt the teſt, we ſhall reach you con- 
corniug chots things that are molt neceſſary for dayly uſe, as for many kinds of 
Breed, Wine, Vinegar , and Oyls ; that not onely the Honſholder may provide 
for his family wich ſmall coſt : but when ptovilion is dear, he may provide for him- 
ſelſ Wick ſmall pains in Mountains and Deſarts, of all choſe things almoſt we have 
ſpoken of. But we will begin with Bread; and ſee what our fore-fachers uſed in 
caſe of neceſſity. I ſhall ler paſs choſe common things, as Spilt, and Bean- corn, 
Amel - corn, Typh-whear, Panick, Seſamum ; being all well known, But firſt 


Te make Bread of Wall-nuts, 


Dioſcorides faith there is a kind of Thiſtle commonly found in the waters, that one · 
ly in Rivers brings forth a certain ſeed is big as a Cheſ-nur, with three points, mem- 
branous, full of white pich , that taſtes like Che- nuts; they call them water-cheſ- 
nuts vulgarly, and the Inhabitants nſe them in meats, as they do Cheſ- nuts. Pil- 
gtims make Chapelets of them. The Thraciaxs that dwell by the River Strimon, 
far their horſes with this Thiſtle when ic is green, and of the ſame ſeed they make 
Bread to eat. Moreover, in places where they grow amongſt us, the Inhabitants 
when proviſion is dear make Bread of them; as at Ferrara they do of Cheſ-· uuts, 
and the Brmũ roſt them in the embers and eat them fot juncates. Alnioft in the ſame 
minder. 
To make Bread of the Lote ire. 


Theophraſim teacheth it, The Lote- tree grows in plain ground, where the Coun- 
tties are overflowed with witer. The fruit is like a Bean naturally, bur leſs and 
more ſlender. That which grows on the head comes forth ptomiſcuouſly, as Beans 
do many.and very chick together: When the Sun ſets, ic cloleth, and opens when he 
iſech ,* an. pin up above the water. The head is as great as a Poppy-bead, 
where it gtows in Ewphrates. The Egyptians lay thoſe heads on heaps to putreſie; 
ind when the ſhells are purrefied, they wiſh them in a River, and part the fruic 
from them, and dry ic, and break it and make bread of ir, and eat ir, Pliny, There 
is alſo btead made of the ſeed of it, like to Millet ſeed, in Egypt by the Shepherds, 
ind they knead it with water eſpecially, or wich milk, They ſay that nothing is 
fore. wholeſom then that bread, or lighter whil it ic is hot, but cold ir is harder to 
digeſt, and becomes heavy. Ir is cetera. that thoſe who live upon that are never 
9 with Dyſenceties, Tebaſmus, or any diſeaſes of the belly. And therefore ic 
is one of their remedies, For ic was of old a cuſtom; Nis 
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To make bread of Dates, 


which Pliny writes of, Dates that are very dry of Thebes and Arabia, that are ſlen - 
der and very lean, with a continnal yapour they are terrified, and are covered ra- 
ther with a Shel then à Skin, In Ethiopia it is crumbled (ſo great is the draught) 
and like meal it is made into bread, 


Bread of the Mulberry- ſi gere. 


In Caria and Rhodes there is a great Fig of Egypt, or increaſe of the Sycamore · tree, 
and in the neighbouring places where there is little wheat, the people for want of 
corn uſe ir for bread, and for all bread cory, So great and continual plenty is there 
of that Apple, and abundance of bread is made of it pleaſing to che Romach z bur ic 
affords but liitle nutriment, and we might make the fame if we would. We find it 
in Writers of husbandry, 


How we may make bread without leaven, 


Out of Did ſome adde Nitre, for Nitre makes bread more crumbly, as ic doth 
fleſh alſo, Some the day before they make their bread, caſt Grapes into the water, 
and the next day when they will make their bread they take them away, for they 
ſwim above the water, and they preſs them out, and uſe che moiſture preſſed forth 
for leaven, and ſo they make their bread more pleafing. If you would have leaven 
laſt you all the year, when the new wine hath boiled in the veſſels; Skim off the froth 
that boils on the top, ind mingle with ic Millet meal, and work ic well together, and 
make morſels of ir, which dry in the Sun, and lay up ina moiſt place; and you 
take a ſufficient quantity and uſe ic for leaven, * th 


Cnay, XVII. 
Drvers forts of Bread made of Roots and fraits, 


Ow we ſhall yung to other kinds of bread, found out in our days, that are 
no ſmall profit to us when cornis dear. 


How to make bread of the Roots of Cuckow-pint, 


the root of Wake-Robin, when it is not too acrimonious is eaten and deſired 
in meats, Dioſcorides ſaich, The decoction was drank , as not being over 
(harp. Galex, That it was eaten as Rape-roots, and in ſome Countries it grows 
more corroding, To prepare it rightly , pour out the water of the firſt boyling, and 
preſently caſt ir into other hot water, In Cyrene thoſe Roors are otherwife then 
amongſt us, for there ic is no Phyſical root, and is not acrimonions at all, ſo that 
it is more profitable then a Rape - root. Alſo our forefathers , when Corn was dear 
nſed this Root in meats with great profit. Ceſar de bello civili, Alſo there is a kind 
of Root, found by them that were with Valerius, which is called Chara, which 
mingled wich milk releived a Sovldier that was hungry, and ic was made up like 
to bread, There was great plenty ofthis Root, and of ic bread was mzde , when 
thoſe of Pompey his fide obj:&ed to our Sonldiers that they wanted food, they would 
commonly throw theſe at them, that they might deceive their expectation. And 
a little after the Army uſed this and were very healthful. And in Dioſcorides in the 
falſe names of ſimples, Cuckow · pint was of old called Chara, with us it is ſo acri- 
monious that we ſcarce can endure to touch it with our tongues. But I ſhall open 
the reaſon how excellent bread may be made of ic, and if I may ſay ſo, bettex then 
Whear-bread.The great Roots are made clean, and they are cut into ſmall thin plates, 
for the thinner they are cut, the ſooner will they become pleaſanc, and they 
mult boil in veſſels of hot water, until you perceive the water grow ſha 
and the Roots ſomewhat ſweet; ponr out che former water, and 1 
then 
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then boil chem again, till the witer become ſweet, and che root when it is chewed 
hach no actimony left. Then take them out of the water, and put them upon lin- 
nep cloths, extended and hanging up urtil they be dry, then grind them in hand- 
mils and the meal will be exceeding white, which by it ſelf à with a third part of 
wheat meal added co it, will make moſt pure bread and well taſted: There are 
other ways to make it ſooner ; when you have obtained this art; you will be exceed- 


ing glad I am very certain of it. For with great pleaſure 


Bread of eAſphodils ts eaten. 
This is fo fruitful of round-heads with ns, that no Plantjhath more, for oftimes 80 
heads will be heaped together. Moreover, Mountains and Sea-ſhores are full ef 
them, that ir may be truly thought co be made for mans meat. Pliny, The Daffo- 
dil ĩs eaten with the ſeed and head rerrified, But this roſted in the embers as Heß · 
edafficms, is eaten with oyle alſo braied with figs, it is eaten with great pleaſore. 
Theſe Round - heads are like ro Navews of moderate bigneſs, So faith Galen alſo. 
But wich us they are ſo unpleaſant, and acrimonious in taſt, that a man cannot eat 
them; and Sowes diggivg them up with their ſnowts, will hardly feed on them, 
no not when we want corn can we eat this in our greateſt hunger, ic was the poor 
fair of frugal antiquiry, But by boiling,the ſharpneſs of it becomes more wild and he 
heat of ic more tolerable , as we ſaid of Cucbem - pint. It will be ſufficient to ſatiſ- 
fie a mans hunger, as of old it was uſed: As Pliny ſaith, We have made moſt whole- 
ſom bread of theſe mingled with meal, eſpecially for men waſted and in conſump- 
tions, alſo , 
Bread is made of Rape-roots, Turneps, and Shirworts. 


For of thoſe boil'd and cooked , firſt cleanſed from all excrements, 2 moſt com- 
mendable bread may be made, as I have tried: But meal muſt be mingled with 
them to a third part, or elſe half as much of one, and the other as we ſhall ſhew a lit 
tle after. And not to be redions , the ſame way-bread to eat, may be made of all 
Navews, Roots, or Bulbous-heads. Alſo there is made 


Excellent bread of Gourds, 


For Gourds may be had very cheap, and they make ſavoury bread with meal, and ſo 
the bread is greater, for this is the greateſt of all fruits; for wich a very little meal 
in time of Famine we may feed many men, and not onely uſe it for need, but for 
daĩnt ĩes alſo: for ſeaſoned with Sugar, and prepared for mens pallats, and to quench 
feaveriſh hears, they are carried about every where to be ſold, The way to make 
them up is this, Take great round Gourds , and fully ripe, and cut into many pieces 
the dry skin, and the pith muſt be taken from them wich a knife ; put them into a 
kettle of boiling water, and boil them, for by long boiling the graſſy ereenneſs, and 
the rank ſmell and loathſom taſie are taken away, and they wall ſmell better and taſte, 
and nouriſh better, and will laſt as long as bread, Being now brought to the form 
of an oivemenc, preſs ĩt through a linnen trainer with your hands, that if any parts 
of it de not well boiled or any woddy pieces be there, they may be kept back by 
che nacrowneſs ofthe ſtrainer. To this Maſs, _ third part of meal, and make 
them into bread together, which will be pleaſanc to eat daily , I will not bavg 
you to eat your fill of it, but if you eat ir moderacely it will profit much. When iris 
new it is excellent, but ſtale, it is not ſo ſightly nor dainty, I have ſheꝝ d yon the 
—— you mult uſe ſuch things of ſuperſlũous taoiſture, now do you learn wiſely 
to do i. | | 1 © © 
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CruaP, XVIII. 
Divers ways to make bread of all ſorts of Corn and Pulſe, 


Ntiently they made Bread of divers kinds of Corn and Palſe, ic would be 

needleſs to repeat them, for yon may find them in the Books of the Antients, 
and there can be no error in making them, In Campania very ſweet bread is made 
of Millet: Alſo the people of Sarmatia are chiefly fed with this bread, and with the 
raw meal tempered with Mares-milk, or blood drawn out of the veins of their legs. 
The Ethiopians know no other Corn then Miller and Barley, Some parts of France 
uſe Panick, but chiefly Aquirane : But Italy about Po, adde Beans to it, without 
which they make nothing, The people of Pontus prefer no meat before Pꝛnick. Pa- 
nick meal now adays is neglected by us and out of uſe, for it is dry and of ſmall 
nonriſhment z of Millet bread and cakes are made, but they are heavy and hard of 
digeſtion and clammy to eat. Unleſs they be eaten preſently when they are newly 
baked, ot hot, elſe they become heavy and compact together. Of the Indian Mais, 
heavy bread is made and not pleaſant at all, very dry and earthly next to Millet: like 
to this is bread called Exſergo, that is alſo void of nutrimental jaice. There was 
al ſo of old bread called Ornidos, made of a certain ſeed of Ethiopia, ſo like Seſamum 
that ir is hard to know them a under. Alſo | 


b Bread is made of Lupins, 

The beſt kind was known alſo to the Antients ; For Didymus teacheth how Lupins 
will grow ſweet, being three days infuſed in River or Sea-water, and when they 
grow mild they muſt be dried and laid aſide, and then the meal of them mingled 
with Barley- meal or Whear-meal is fit to make bread, But we make ic thus, Firſt 
the Lnpins are ground in mills, and are made into flower: fifty pound of theſe ate 
into a wooden veſlel , and fair water is caſt upon them, that ic may ſwim four 
ngers breadth above them; and ir mult be often ſtitred wich a woodden (tick, 
then let it ſettle till the water growclear, and the meal fink down, then rain the 
water well, that no meal be loſt; and pour on water the ſecond time, and fiir it 
as before; do ſo the third time till the meal and water be come ſweet, which will 
be done in one day if the water be often changed. As that is done, put the meal 
into a linnen cloth laid abroad, that the meal may be ſeperated with a wooden 
flice, and the water may run away through the cloth, and the meal may dry the 
better upon the cloth. In the mean time boil two pound of Rice, and being boil'd 
mingle them with the Lupins, divide the whole into two parts, and mingle one 
with the leaven and a hundred pound of wheat-meal, and make bread of it; let 
the other be ſer by with the leven till the next day, which being mingled again 
with wheat · meal, will make excellent bread, and will not taſte of Lapins, But you 
muſt uſe all diligence in the making of it, for if you make ir not of the beſt meal, 
the bread will be naught, wherefore the work lies in the right preparation of it: 
For the worſe Corn or Pulſe you make it of, the more Corn mult be taken to pre- 
pare it, Aſter this manner it may be made of Tares and Vetches, and the favour 
them is 'dulcified with water and mingling meal with them. Bread is made alſo of 
ſon, Chiches, Tarſes, Lentils, Beans, and chiefly of Acorns. But it is not un- 
profitable to make * 51 J. 205! a 
4% Bil 70 Bread of Herbs, * 


If a man cut the Herb Clot-bur ſmall and grind ir in a mill to very fine powder, and 

adde as much or a third part of whear-meal to ir, it will make good bread, that 

may de eaten when there is a famine; and I have heard that the poor eat ir in ſome 

places, and it hurts them not, and that ſome in a fiege have lived a moneth with 
ſuch bread, 
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CH a P, XIX, 
How bread may be increaſed in weight. 


Ow 1 ſhall ſhew how bread may be augmented ; a thing very range and pro- 

ficable, nor onely to help in time of need, but ic is good for the Houſholder, 
for with little meal he may nouriſh many, and fill their bellies ; and that three 
mayes : For there be thiags that added to Corn, will increaſe the ſubltance of the 
bread ; other things are dry, and of a clammy nature, that will chicken the Ele- 
ment by refraQion into the ſubſtance of bread, The laſt way is the life of the heac 
of it, whereby it waxes and grows as if it were alive. As much as is loſt by the 
bran taken from it, is added to ir, by caſting water on it when it is ground, and in 
the other workmanſhip. Moreover, the baking of bread rakes away a tenth part 
and a half of the weight. Let us ſee how our Anceſtors did by ſome Earth or 


Chalk make their bread more werghty and white, 


Piu reacherh that Spelt will grow white by a kind of chalk, thus. Let this Spelt 
be of Beer-corn, which he called aſeed ; the corns of ic are bruiſed in a wooden 
morter; for it will be ſpoiled and conſumed by the hardneſs of a ſtone : the belt as 
it is well known, is made by thoſe that are condemned to bray in morters for their 
puniſhment, For the beſſ there is an iron box, the hulls being then beaten off; 
igain, with the ſame inſtruments the marrow of it being made bare, is broken; ſo 
are there made three kinds of this Spelt· meal, the fineſt, the ſecond ſort, and the 
third that is the courſeſt. But yet they are not white, which makes them excellent, 
yet now are theſe preſerved at Alexandria z after this, (ic is very ſtrange) chalk is 
mingled with them, char paſſes both inco the body and the colour of them, and 
makes them tender, You ſhall find this between Puceoli and Naples, on the Hill 
called Leucogæum. And there is ext ant a decree of D]. Anguitme, wherein he 
commanded to pay them at Naples yearly 2cooo Seltertia out of his Treaſury, 
drawing his Colony to Capua, and he affigns the cauſe,by reaſon that they of Cam» 
pania affirmed that Spelt · meal conld not be made without that ſtone, 


Rice makes bread weigh, 


It neither corrupts the caſte or goodneſs of the bread, but increaſerh both, and ir 
briogs ic cloſer by one eighth part, for by a continual turning it, it will recain eth 
volatil meal; and from hence you ſhall ire ic coagulate, and when ic is coagulated 
= leaven to it; but ir muſt firſt grow cold, left the force of the coagulation ſhould 

hindred. To binde this fugit ĩve ſervam faſt, adde ſo much Whear-meal as may 
faſten it well together, till you ſee there is enough, and you (hall find ic increaſed 
to the weight deſired. By this example | 


You may increaſe the weight of bread with Mille, 


This is eaſily done, for it is dry, ctumbles, and will not hang together, and is weak ; 
let it be bruiſed with a wooden peſtle, and ſifted through a ſieve till che hulls be par- 
ted, as we ſee it done at Rome and ar Florence; by this we hold ir, that ic flie nog 
away by its hungry drineſs ; then we mingle it with Wheat, and the air reflects back, 
and it will be converted into the ſubitance of Alica, that you will think nothing 
taken from the taſte, colour or goodneſs, nor yet added to it, Nor will it be un- 
ple aſant to ſee 


Bread weigh more by adding milk, to it. 


This is an experiment of great profic and praiſe-worthy ; for it adds weight and 
Y whireneſs 
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whiteneſſe to bread, and makes ir ſhort, being put in inſtead of water whilſt it is 

hot. I never taſted any thing more pleaſant or tender. I thought fir to addethis hot! 
for the ſingular vertue of it, adding alſo ſuch things as we knew to be neceſſary for bun 
this art. But truly that is admĩrabſe; by the ſame * 


Wheat to increaſe the weight of Wheat, 


This is done without any addition, for if we would, we could do this with many 
and almoſt infinite things, with any ſmall addition; bur in this a leaven is drawn ; 
forth of the very ſubſtance of the Wheat, which being rained, cleanſed and 
added to the ſame again, either by increaſing the ſubſtance of it, or by retracting 
rheair into its ſubſtance, it will be much augmenced : giving you this warning 
before-hand, that the augmenting heat muſt not be diminiſhed , but preſerved 
and increaſed, that all may depend on this, But an admirable work of Nature, 
and full of wonder ic is, how it may be that 


Wheat may increaſe ont of it ſelf, [al 


I cannot diſcover this, how it came into my mind, left it ſhould be made pnblike 
to every common fellow, and ignorant Animal, Vet not to conceal it from in» | d 
genĩous men, I ſhall hide ic from theſe, and open it to choſe, That our fore-fa- 
thers knew it not is clear, becauſe there is no ſuch thing mentioned in all their 
works of making bread. The whole buſineſſe conſiſts in this, that the Whear- 
meal may be managed with the life of its heat, which is the off-ſpring of celeſtial 
fire, By nature it 1s of ſuch tenuity, that being raiſed with ics heat, it will make the 
lump ſwell ſo much, that ic will come up to the top of the veſſel; the next day 
calt it into a Hutch, and adde more meal to it, which again being raiſed by irs hear, 
and coming back again by the fame, and meeting with the lump, as flowi 
back again, it joins into the refracted Elements, and ſo into clotters of mea 
Do this thrice or four times, and ſo you may increaſe it continually, and this 
muſt be done in a ſtove, that the dewy ſpĩtit may be foſtered, I thought good to 
tell you alſo before, that you muſt not prick the limp, leſt the generative blaſt 
ſhould breath forth, and flie into the air, for ſo you will loſe your labour; and 
there muſ} not want preſently a dewy vapour, which being carried into the air, 
and made to drop, may moiſten the lump , ſo you will rejoice at the wonderful 
increaſe: but you muſt be cunning in the manual application. Pray do not deſtroy 
by — negligence, What was invented by the carefal ingenuity of thoſe that 
ried ir, 


2 CHAP. XX. 
How we may long endure hunger and thirſt, 
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He Antients had ſome compoſitions to drive away hunger and thirſt, and they 
were very neceflary both in times of Famine, and in wars. Pliny faith, ſome 
things being bur caſted, will abate hunger and thirſt, and preſerve our forces, as 
Butter, Licoris, Hippace; and elſewhere, Scythia fitſt produced that root which 
is called Scythia, and about Bæotia it grows very ſweet. And another, that is e-“ 
cellent againſt Convulſions, alſo it is a high commendation of ic, that ſuch as have it | © 
in their months feel nor hunger nor thirſt; Hippace amongſt them doth the ſame, 
which effects the ſame in horſes alſo, And they report that with theſe two herbs 
the Scythians will faſt twelve dayes, and live without drink alſo ; all which he tran- 
flated ont of Theophraſtws firſt book, The Scythian Hippace is ſweet alſo, 
and ſome call it Dulcis; it grows by Mzotis. Amongſt other properties, ic 
quencherh thirſt alſo, if it be held in the month, For which cauſe both w_ 
that 
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both with that, and with the other called equeſtris,men ſay, the Scyrhians will Adore 
hunger and thirſt twelve dayes. Hence it appeats that Pl y tranſlſited all this out 
of Tbeephraſt us. But 1 think he erred, for Hippace ſignifies Cheeſe mad of Mares 
milk, and is no herb. Theodorme tranſlated ic Equeſtrem, as ii were a root; like Li- 
coris, fic to drive away hunger and thirtt. For Hippocr ats faith; the Scythian ſhep- 
herds eat Hippace, but that is Mares Cheeſe : and elſewbere, The Scythians pour 
Mares milk into hollow veſſels of wood and ſhake it, and chat froths with churms 
and the ft of ir they call butter, which ſwims on the top, that which is hea- 
j links to the bottom, they ſeparate this and dry ir, when it ĩsdry, they call it Hip- 
pace : the reaſon is, becauſe Mares milk nouriſherh exceedingly, and is as good as 
Cows milk. Dioſcorides, The welt Indians uſe another com poſition alſo | 


To endure hunger and thirſt. 


Of the herb called Tobacco, namely of the juice thereof, and the aſhes of Cockle 
ſhells they make little balls and dry them in the ſhade, and as they travel for three 
or four dayes they will hold one of them between their under lip and their teeth, 
ind this they ſuck continually, and ſwallow .down what they ſuck, and ſo all the 
diy they feel neither hunger, thirſt, nor wearineſs ; but we will teach another com- 
polition, which Herem mentione, and it was called 
The Epimenidias compoſition, to endure hunger and thirſt, 

For it was a medicament that nonriſhed much, and abated thirſt, and this was the 
food the beſiegers of Ciries and the beſieged alſo lived on, It was called the 
thenidian compolition, from the Sea - onion called Epimenidinin, that is one of 

predients of that compoſit ion; ir was mide'thus, The {qui} was boiled and waſhe 
nh water, and qtyed, and then cur inco very ſmall pieces, then mingle ſeſamum a 
fifr part, poppy2 hfteenth pattʒ make all theſe up with honey, as the beſt to make 
up the maſs, to mit ĩgate it: divide the whole, as into great Olives, andtike one 
of theſe about two of the clock, another about ten and they felt no hurt by hun- 

t that uſed it, There is another compoſu ĩon of the ſame, that hath of Athenian 

aum half a Sexrarins, of honey 4 balf part, of oyle a Cotyle, and 1 Chæuice of 

e&t Almonds mundified: the ſeſamum and Almonds mult be dried, and 
ground, and winowed, then the ſquil muſt have the cucides taketꝭ off; and the 
roors and leaves muſt be cut into ſmall pieces, id put into a morter ab bruiſed, 
till they be well mollified , then you mult make up the ſquils wich the like qtanriry 
of honey and of oyle, and pur all into a pot; and ſer them in cold, and fir them 
well with a wooden ladle, till they be well mingled, when the lump is firm, ic is 
gd to cur ir ĩntõ little morſels, ard he that ears one ip the morning, another at 
night, bath meat enough. This medicament is for in Army; fot it is ſweet, 
indſo fills a man and quencheth thirſt : we hid this in an od Schoſiaſtꝗ a Manu 
6055 uppr the book of Heros, in the Vatican Library, 1 ſaw the ſamie'compoſition 

1 Phils, in fit fifth book of 'wars, where he deſcribes ſuch like other wings. 
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0 Wine of Dates. 


Pliuy (aich that in the Eaſt they make wine of Dates, and he reckons up fifty kinds of 
Dares, and as many different wines from them; Cariotz are the chief, full of juice, 
of which ace made the principal wines in the Eaſt, they are naught for the head, and 
rhence they have their name. The beſt are found in; Judza, chiefly about Jericho, 
yet thoſe of Archelaiis are well eſteemed, and of Phaſelis, and of Libias, valleyez 
of the ſame Country. The chiefeft property they have is this, they are full of, 
whe fat jaice, and very ſweet, taſting like wine with honey. The wine will make 
one drunk, and the fruit alſo eaten largely. Dio ſcorides teacheth thus; Put ripe 
Dares called Chydeæ, into a pitcher with a hole at bottom, and ſtopt with a pitched 
reed ; ſhut the hole wich linnen, and co fourty Sextarii ow on three gallons of 
water, If you would not have it ſo fweer, five gallons will be ſufficient to pour on; 
after ten dayes take away the reed with the linnen, take the thick ſweet wine and 
ſeric np, Alſo wine is made 


1 Of Figs. : | 
Sotion relates it thus. Some make wine of you figs, filling half the veſſel with 
them, and the other half co the brim they fill with fair water, and they try Rill 
by rafting , for when it tafis like wine, they Rrain it and uſe it. It is made, faith 
Dioſcorides, of ripe figs , and it is called Catorchites or Sycites, Chelidonian ot 
Phznician figs called Caricz, are ſteeped in a pot with a hole in the bottom with a 
pitched reed, and the hole Ropt with flax: to fourty Sextarii you mutt pour on three 
. gallons of water, and if you will not have che wine ſo ſweet, pour on five gallons 
and it will do, After ten dayesthe liquor is taken, and again the third time alſo the 
ſame meaſure of water wherein the figs were infuſed, is ponred on; and in the like 
manner, after four or five dayes it is drawn off. Some to fix Amphoræ thereof adde 
ten Sextarĩi of ſalt, that it may not early corrupt: others put Fennel and T 
inthe bottom, and the Carice on the cop, and ſo in order, till the veſſel be full: 
alſo men make FE. | 
Wine of Pears, 


which from the Greek word for Pears is called Apres, and from the Latin Pim 
Palladius ſaith it was tims. They ate bruiſed and put in a very courſe bag of Can- 
vas, and preſſed with weights, or in a Preſs, It laſts in the Winter, but in Sum- 
mer comes it ſowrer. Dieſcorides will not have the Pears too ripe; the ſame way 
is made ths 

Wine of Pomegranazes. 


Sotion makes wine of the graint of che Pomegranate, raking away what is in the wid. 
dle of the grains. Palladius put the ripe grains well parged ivro a Date pail, and 
preſs chem our with a {crue preſs, then boil them gently co half; when it is col, 
pur ir ĩota veſſels hat are packed or. r wich 3 wy do not ball th 
juice, but to every Sextatins they mingle one pound of honey, and put all in the 
lad veſſels and keep it. There is made f We e 


| Wipe of the Lote-tree fruit. 
There is a kind of Lore without any inward kernel, which is as bard as a bone in 
the other kind : wine is preſſed alſo our of ic like Mead, that will not laſt above 
ten dayes ; Nepes ſaith theſame from Phy, Atbenens from Polybimm, Wine is made 
of the Lote ſteeped in water and bruiſed , very pleaſant to the rafie as the beſt Mead 
is; it is run pure wichouc water alſe, hut ĩt will not laſt enn 
alſo 
WR. 
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fore they make bur little for uſe to laſt onely ſo long. Vineger is 

And yet unc or goodenongh, yet there is made a. 
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Of increaſing of Houſhold-ſluffe. 


Out of Sotion, who of the berries of Myrtles and Cornels when they are freſh, 
pounded and preſſed our, made wine. Now I ſhall ſhew how we may make 


Wine of Corn. 

Drink is made of Corn. Dioſcerides teacheth to make Beer of Barley, alſo a drink 
is made of Barley called Curmi, they uſe that drink oft-times for wine; the like 
drinks are wont to be made of Wheat. In Hiberia toward the welt and in Bricany; 
whence Plizy, of Corn drink is made: Beer in Egypt, called Zythum, in Spain Cæ- 
lia and Ceria, Beet in France and other Provinces, In Ariſtotle: book of drun- 
kenneſs, choſe that drink wine made of Barley till they be drunk fall upon their 
backs, they call that wine ®iv% , but thoſe that are drunk with any other kind of 
drinks fall any way, on the richt, or left hand, forward ot backward, but thoſe hat 
drink Pinum, fall onely upon their backs. Wine made of Barley they call Brytum. 
Sephocles in Triptolemo, and Eſchylus in Lycurgo. But Hellamcas faith, that Bry- 
tum is made in Facms out of roots, Hecatem faith, that the Egyptians grinde Bar- 
ley to make drink, and that the Macedovians drink Brytum made of Barley, and 
Parabia made of Millet, and Rice, ſaith Athenew. Alſo wine is made ot Rice; 
for ſaith Æliamu, when an Elephant fights in war, they give him notonely wine of 
grapes, but of Rice alſo, Now the ſame drink is made in the Northern Climates 
of Corn, and they call ic Biera, but they put hops to it, for it cannot be made 
wichour ; Barley and Wheat are inſuſed in the decoRtion of it. We ſee that of Bar» 
ley and Wheat ſteeped in water a drink is made that taſtes like wine, and of them I 
have made the beſt a9 vita. But theſe drinks of old were Phyſical, rather then to 
uſe as wine. But I hall ſhew how ſome drinks that are ſo ike wine in taſte, that 
you would think they were wine indeed. And firſt 


Wine of Honey. , 
To nine veſſels of water pur eigliteen pounds of Honey, into braſs Caldrons co- 
vered wich Tin, and let boil a long time, ſtirring all with wooden ladles, and 
wiping away the froth that tiſeth with little bruſhes,pour ic out, & put ĩt inco a wine 


veſſel, then take two pounds of red wine Tartar, and boil them in water till they 


be diſſolved, to which add an eighth part of a veſſel of vineger, that the loath- 
ſome and unpleaſing taſte of the ſweetneſs of Honey may be loſt, let theſe be min- 
gled ; then pour on two veſſels of the beſt wine, let ic ſettle j afrer ſome days 

rain ic through a hair-cloch trainer, or one of cloth ro cleanſe it from the filth 
and excrements. A liquor will can from chis that will ſerve for 1 and to a- 
bare charge in a family, andir is good to drink in health and ſickneſs : cover it 
Cloſe, and drink ic, I ſhall ſhew you another way to make 


Wine of Raif ns. 

Pour into a braſs Caldron ſeven veſſels of _ — — of Rails, let 
them boil till they be waſted in the witer, and — water be ſweet as Mead; if 

our kettle be too ſmall, do ir. ar ſeveral times: then take your kettle from rhe 
os, and when the liquor grows cold, ftraia ic gently forth; put up the firained li- 
quor in a wine veſſel, and into ic a meaſure of the red wine — 
to abate the ſweetneſs of che Raiſins, then add nine pound of Tartar finely powder- 
ed unto it, and pouring on 2 fourth part of che beſt wine, ſtop the veſſel cloſe 
when ic is full, after one week uſe it, Another 


Wine of Quixces. 
Put into braſs Caldrons glazed with Tin a veſſel of new wine, and put thereto a- 
bont fifty wild Quinces, namely ſuch as are full of ſtreeks and wrinkled, take our 
their kernels, cut che Quinces in peices like as you do Rape Roots, boil all at a 
gentle fire; when they dave boild a while, take chem off, and let them cool,pound 
the Quinces in a morter with a wooden peſtle, preſs them om with a put 
the j ed forth of them the new wine, and ſer it up in a glazed earchen veſſel 
for « whole yew. When wine is ſcarce and you have n 
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nto a veſſel ſour parts of water, two of new wine, and one fourth part of the 

aforeſaid mixtnre, cover the veſſel and let ir boil, and when it is clear ; ule ir, Of all 
theſe an amphora of vineger , a pound of honey, as much Tartar in powder, let 
them boil a while in a pot glazed with Nitre, and mingle chem, and for every veſ- 
ſel of water pour on an Amphora of wine, and cover all, and after twenty dayes 
uſe ir: or take honey one pound, as much red wine Tartar, half a pound of Rai- 
fins, two Amphoras of Vineger, let them boil in a pot, adde wine alſo to them, 
and it will be for drink, I ſhall adde the Northern drink 


Wine called Metheg lin, 


The drink in Pannonia, Poland and England is more pleaſant and wholeſome then 
many Wines are; it is made of twenty pound of good honey, and of water one 
hundred and twenty pound, skimming it till all comes to eighty pound, which be- 
ing cold and tunned up into a wine veſſel, put in leaven of bread fix ounces, or as 
much as will ſerve to make ic work, and purifie ic ſelf, and withal put into a bag, 
that hangs and may be put into the liquor, and not touch the bottom, of Cinna- 
mon, granes of Paradiſe, Pepper, Ginger, Cloves two drams, one hand full of El- 
der flowers: let them ſtand in a wine Cellar all the Winter, in Summer ter them 
fourty dayes in the Sun, till they caſte like wine, and the unpleaſant taſſe of the 
honey be gone. Bur it will be more pleaſant if you add a third part of wine. 


N CnAP. XXII. 
| oy How vineger may be made divers wayes, and of what. 


AE wine it follows to ſpeak of yineger: Firſt, how our forefathers made ir ; 
then how of late years, that it may be made extream ſowre, Which is not on- 
ly good for a family, but is neceflary for many Arts. Alſo there are ſome Countries 
where wine, and ſo vineger is ſcarce, Therefore in thoſe places divers men have u · 
ſed their wits to make it: wherefore ro begin, we ſay that 


| Vineger may be made of the Fig-tree. at 
Out of Columela; A green fig muſt be taken very betimes, and alſo if it have rain- 
ed, and the figs fall to the earth beaten down with ſhowres, gather choſe figs and 
put them up in Hogs-heads or Amphora, and let them ferment chere; then when 
it grows ſharp, and hath ſent out ſome liquor, what vineger there is ſtrain it out di- 
ligencly, and pour it into a ſweer pitched veſſel. This yields the beſt ſharp vineger, 
and it will never grow muſty or heary, if it be nor ſet in too moiſt a place, Some 
to make more quantity, mlingle water wich the figs, and then they adde to them 
the ripeſt.new figs, and they et them conſume in that liquor, until it caſt ſharp e- 
novgh like vineger, then they ſtrain all through raſhy baskers, or withie bags; 
and they boil this yineger till they have taken off all the frorh, and filth from it. 
Then they adde ſome terreſied ſalt, and that binders worms and other vermine to 
breed in it, Caſſianw makes it thus: Pur into a veſſel old figs, rerreſied Barley, und 
the internal parts of Citrons, Stir it often and diligently, and when they are pu- 
trified and ſoaked, ſtrain them ont, and uſe them. Apmleins, They make vin of 
bigs wet upon the Trees, and caſt into water to putrifie, Dieſcorides, I he liquor 
figs ſteeped grows ſharp as vineger, and is uſed for ir. There is made alſo ' 


| Vineger of Dates. | 
To Date wine we ſpeak of, ſome adde warer, and receive ir again; and they do this 
three, four, five or ſit times, and at laſt ic grows ſowre. From the ſame, Phy teach - 
ech to mike | | 714167 
| V ineger of honey, 
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Von mnft waſh your honey veſſels, or hives in water, with this decoction is; 
the mot wholeicme rineger, Palladims teacheth the way to make " 
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Vineger of Pears. : 
wild Pears are ſuch as are ſharp and ripe, are kept three dayes in a heap, then th 
are put into a veſſel, and fountain or river Water is put to them, the veſſel is le 
covered thirty dayes, then as much vineger as is taken onc tor uſe, ſo much water is 


put in to repair it, ¶ Manus makes 


| Vineger of Peaches, 
put foft delicate Peaches into a veſſel, and addeparched Barley to them, let them 
putrifie for one day, then ſtrain them out, and uie it. We may from Caſſianus 
mike x 
Vineger without wine. 


If you boil Gypſam and ſex-water, and then mingle it with River water, and ule it 
being (trained. But if you will | 


7 Turn wine into vineger, and contrarily vineger into wine, 
Caſſiants hath ir,, He puts Beet roots bruiſed into wine, ic will be vineger when 
three hours are over. Bur if he would reſtore it again as it was, he puts in Cabbage 


roots, So alſo 
To male the ſame, 


We may do it another way and quickly : Caſt into wine, Silt, Pepper and fowre 
leaven, mingle them and chey will ſoon make it — But to do it more quick- 
ly. quench in ic often a red hot brick or piece of eel ; alſo provide for that noripe 
Medlars, Cornels, Mulberries and Pliums. Bui Sotion ſhews to make | 


| Sharp vineger of new wine. 
Dry the mother of wineof grapes at the Sun, and pur them into new wine, adding 
a few ſowre grapes thereto and ic will make ſharp vineger that will be for uſe after 
ſeven dayes; or put in pellicory of Spain and it will be ſharp, Moreover, if you 
boil a fourth or fifth part of vineger ac the fire, & put that to the reſt, and ſet all eight 


days in the dun, you ſhall have moit ſharp and pleaſant wine. The roots of old 


— , and Raifins, and the leaves of a wild Pear · tree bruiſed, and the root of the 
ramble, and whey of milk, burnt Acorns, Prunes roſted, and the decoctions of 
Chiches, and por-ſheards red hot, all of theſe put ſeverally into vineger, will make 
it tart, Apuleius reacherh | 
To double the quantity of vine ger. 

Take 2 good meaſure of Vineger, about a Metreta, and to that adde one Metreta 
of Sea-water boiled to half, mingle them and (er them afide in a veſſel. Some ſteep 
Burley, and ftrair: it, and of that juice they mingle one Metreta, and they ſtir them 
together, and thev caſt in torrefied ſalt when it is yet hot, 2 good quantity, chem 
they cover the veſſel, and let ir ſtand eight dayes. Bur I uſe to make it thus, 

Vineger of cluſters of grapes preſſed forth, 
After the Vintage, we caſt in the cluſters when the wine is preſſed forth into a woo- 
den veſſel, and we ponr upon them a quantity of water, and it will be vineger 
when a week is over, Moreover, we cut the tepdrels from Vines, and bruiſe them, 
and put water to them, and it will be vineger, Alſo thus, 

« Ill wine is turned to vineger. 

When the buyhes of grapes are preſſed forth, lay them between two wooden 
bowls,nor very thick together, let them grow hot for four days; then pour on them 
ſo much naughty wine as may cover them, let them alone 24 hours, then ſtrain 
them into another wooden bowl, and after ſo many hours, put them into another 
dow land do fo til it be turned into moſt ſharp bite vineger;and if you would make 
more of the ſame cluſters, pour on upon them ſome ſharp vineger, and let them a- 
lone till they be extream (harp and ſowre, then take that out and pour on ill wine, 
and do us you did. Laſtly preſs thoſe cluſters on in a preſs, and you ſhall recover 
great quantity as of the wine that was ſpenc, } 
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CHAP, XXIII. 
How the defects of wine may be managed and reſtored. 


Ur forefathers found out many remedies to preſerve wine, and in our dayes 

we have taken no leſs pains, For wine is eaſily corrupted, and takes to ic 
ſelf many ſtrange qualities. Paxam ſaith, wine either grows ſowre or dead a- 
bout the Solſtices, and when the ſeven ſtars ſer, ot when the dog far cauſeth heat, 
and when ic is extream cold, or hot, or rainy, or windv, or when it thunders, We 
ſhall ſhew remedies for all theſe ; Firſt, we ſhall lay down out of Africa», the ſigns 
to know wines that will laſt, or will corrupt. When you have put your wine into 
2 veſlel, after ſome time change the veſſel, and look well on the Lees, for thence 
ſhall you know what the wine is, proving it by ſmelling to it, whether it corrupt, 
or weevils breed in it, theſe are ſigns ir putrifies. Others take wine out of the 
middle of the veſſel, they heat it, and when it is cold they taſle of it, and they 
judge of the wine by the ſavour, ſome by the ſmell of the cover; 2 ſtrong taſte is 
the belt ſign, a watry the worſt, ſharpneſs of duration, weakneſs of corrupting, The 
Hens muſt be taken at the times to be feared,we mentioned, But to come to the re- 
medies, we ſhall ſhew how 


To mend weak. wine. 


The wine will be weak, when it begins to breath forth that force of heat; for 

when the ſoul of it is breathed forth, the wine grows immediately ſowre: vineger 

is the catcaſſe of wine, Then we may preſently prevent ic by adding aqua-vite to 

it, for by that ic may put ona new foul: the meaſure will be the fourth part of a 
Found-for zvefle], Another remedy will be 


That wine may not grow hot. . 
In the Summer Solſtice wine grows hot by the hot weather, and is ſpoiled: then 
put quick-filver into a glaſs-viol well ſtopt, and hang it in the middle of the veſſel, 
and the coldneſs of it will keep the wine from heating. The quantity is two 
pound for great veſſels z for when the air is hot, the external heat draws forth the 
inward heat, and when that is gone, it is ſpoiled, We 


That wine may not exhale 
uſe this remedy, The veſſel beivg full, we pour oyle upon it, and cover it, for oyle 
keeps the ſpirirs from evaporating, which I ſee is now uſed for all liquors that they 
may not be perverted, Wines ſometimesare troubled : But 


To clear wines, 


Fronto bids us do thus. Caſt three whites of egges into a large earthen diſh and beat 
them, that they may froth ; put ſome white ſalt to them, that they may be exceed- 
ing white, and pour them into a veſſel full of wine, for ſalt and che white of an 
egge will make all chick liquors clear, but as many Dolia or ſuch meaſures as there 
are in the veſſel, ſo many whices of egges muſt you have, co be mingled again with 
ſo many onnces of ſalt, — you muſt {ir the mixture with a ſticky, and in four dayes 
it will grow clear. Alſo it is done ET 


That wines may not corrupt. 


I faid that ſalt keeps all things from cortupting: wherefore for every Dolium, pow - 
der one ounce of Allome, and put it into the wine veſſel with the wine, 
for it will keep ic from corruptine, The fame is done if yon put in one 
ounce of common ſalt, or half one, half the other: Alſo brimſtone 
binders putrefadtion. Wherefore if you ſhall adde to eight ounces of Allome or of 
| ſalt 
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$alr, feur ounces of brimſtone, you ſhall do well, The Antients were wont to 
pelerve wine, by adding Salt or ſes · water to ir, and it would continue along rime. 
Colamella teacheth thus, when the winds are quiet you mult rake water out of the 
deep ſea : when it is very calm, and boyl it to thirds , adding to it, if you pleaſe, 
ſome ſpices, There are many ordinary things, but we let them pals, 


Cu AP. XXIV. 
How O)l may be made of divers things. 


T is an excellent thing to fhew the diverſity of ways to make Oyl. That if 
Olives ſhould ever be ſcarce, yer we might know how to draw Oyl from ma- 
py kinds of fruits and ſeeds, And ſome of theſe ways that came from the Antiencs, 
yet onely the beſt and ſuch as are our inventions. Wherefore to begin, We ſay 


that 
Oyl may be made of Ricinus, call d Cicinum. 


Dio ſcorides wakes it thus. Let ripe Ricini as many as you pleaſe, wither in the 
hot Sun, and be laid upon hurdles: let them be fo long in the Sun, till the out- 
ward ſhell break and fall off Take the fleſh of them and bruiſe it in a Morrer di- 
ligently, then put it into a Caldron glazed with Tin that is full of water: pur fire 
under and boil them , and when hey have yielded their inbred juyce, take the 
veſſel from the fire, and with a skim off the Oyl on the top, and keep it. 
But in Egypt where the cuſtom of it is more common: for they cleanſe the Ricini and 
put them into « Mill, and being well grownd , they preſs them in a preſs through 
a basket. Pliny ſaith, They muſt be boiled in water, and the Oy! that ſwims on 
the top muſt be taken off, But in Egypt where there is plenty of it, without fire, 
and water ſprinkled wich Salt, it is ill for to eat , but good for Candles. But 
we collected them in September, for then is che time to gather them, with ir 
* from a prickly cover and a coat that holds the ſeed in it; ir is eaſily cleanſed 

a hot Caldron - The weight of Oyl is half as much as the ſeed, but ic muſt be 


twice knocked, and twice preſſed. Palladine ſhews how 


Oy of Maſtich is made, 
gather many Grains of the Maſtick-tree, and let them lye in a heap for a 


day and a night: Then put a basket full of thoſe Berries into any veſſel, and 


pouring hot water thereto, tread them and preſs them forth, Then from that hu- 
mour that runs forth of them, the Oyl of Maſtick that ſwims on the top is poured 
off. Bur remember leſt the cold might hold ir there, to pour hot water often oo. 
For thus we ſee it made with us, and all the Country of Surrentum: alſo, ſo is 


2E hs 
Oy. of Turpentine, 


as Damageron texcherh. The fruit of Turpentine is grownd ina Mill, as the Olives 
are, and is preſſed out, and fo ic ſends forth Oyl. The kernels ſervers feed hogs 
and to burn. Likewiſe | 


| tow | Oyl of Bays, 
Boil Bay-berries in witer, the ſhels yield 2 certain fat, ir is forced one by cru 
ſhing them in the hands, then gather the Oyl into horns, Palau almott as 


ioſcorides y. in January boil Bay-berries , that are ripe and full, in hot water 
voc when th | te boy%d long the wary 01 bar ſims on che top thar comes 


Wo 


© 
- 
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from them, you (hall gently pour off into veſſels, driving it eaſily with feathers, Thy 
Indians make as it is ſaid 
Oy! of Seſamon, 


It is made as we ſaid before, ir ſends forth excellent Oyl abundantly, There is made 
Ol of the Plaxe-Tree, 


Pliny, For want ſometimes they are forced to make Oyl for candles, of the Plane. 
tree berries ſoaked in water and ſalt, but ir is very little as I proved. Pliny ſaith 


the Indians make 
Oylef Cheſ-nuts, 


which I think very difficult, for bur a little will come from them, as you ſhall find 
if you try. He ſaid alſo, That Galla Ciſalpina made 


Oyl of Acorns of the Oak 
to ſerve for lights; but we can make very little. Alſe the Ancients uſed to make 


Oylef Wallauts, 


that they preſſed from the Wallnuts, unſavoury and of a heavy taſte: for if there 
be any rottenneſs in the ketnel , the whole manner is ſpoil'd, Now Galia C iſalpina 
makes ir for to eat, and for lights alſo, For lights, by parting the naughty Nuts from 
the ſonnd; but the beſt ſerves for to eat at ſecond coutſes. Theſe therefore are to 
ent, and thoſe for lights, they burn cleer, and there is nothing that yields more Oy), 
For it turns almoſt all ro Oyl, for one pound of cleanſed Nuts will yield almoſt 
ren ounces of Oyl. Now follows 


Oyl of feet eAlmonds, 1 


Oyl of (weet Almonds is beſt for food, and of bitter, for Phyſick, and of old it wa 

made with great diligence, Dioſcorides ſhews the way bow half a buſhel of bitter 
Nuts cleanſed and dried, are pounded in a morter with a wooden peſile into 
lumps , then a ſextarins of ſeething water is poured on, and when for half an hour 
the moiſture is drunk in, they are beaten more violently then before ; rhen is it 
preſſed between boards, and what flicks to the 2 is collected with ſhells. 
The Nuts being preſſed again, a Hemina of water is ſprinkled on them, and when 
they have drank that up, they do as before; every buſhel yields an Hemira. With 
us it is commonly drawn out the ſame way. Theſe are the Oyls of the Antients. 
Now we ſhall proceed with our Oyls: Next follows | 2 


On! of f Nite. TY 


They yield abundance of ſweet ſented excellent Oyl, which all may uſe alſo for 
meats: one pound of the cleanſed Nuts will yield eight ounces of Oyl, which for- 
mer times were ignorant of, > bra 


_ 3 * Oyl ef Piftaches 
ſervt for Meat and Phyficks, Out gf 

Pine kirnels Oyl is made 
They are cull'd, and the nauglity ones ſetve fot lights; but the Oyl that comes from 


the beſt, is for to eat, and for Phyſick; very much is extracted. I ſaw it at Ravenna. 
But ; f . : 32 , nf 4 C7 
8 2 | 

er 


i 


-- 
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belt of all is preſſed put in abundance, ſot meats an 


for lights, It burns vet 
480 goes into Oy 
as 


, and taſtes as ſweet Almonds, and the who! 
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as the Wallout doth, The elder the Malt is, the more Oyl it yields-and the Lees 


of the Oyl is excellent to far Oxen and Hogs, They are ſoon gathered, cleanſed, 
bruiſed and preſſed: We prefledalio 


Oyl from the baſtard Sytomore, 
as they call it; for it is abundant in feed, and in winter the boughs of ic are ſeen 
loaded wich ſeed onely. In February we collected it and crumbled it, the ſhell is 
broken into fix or ſeven parts, the kernels are like a Pear, they are braiſed and heat- 
ed in a pan, then put into 2 preſs, and they yield their Oyl: They make clear light 
in lamps, and the ſeed yields a fourth part of Oyl. There is drawn 


Oyl ont of the Sanguine-Tree . 


for lichrs, About the middle of September the ripe berries are taken forth of the 
cluſters, let chem dry a few days, bruiſe chem, and let them boyl in water in a 
braſs kertle for one hour, then put them into the preſs, you ſhall have green colonr- 
ed Ov], about a ſeventh part of che ſeed, The Mountainons people uſe it. There 


is preſſed 


* ** Oyl out of the Grapes or Rarſons, 

The Greek: call'd theſe Gigarta : Ciſa/pin«Galis makes oyl of them, bruiſed, heat, 
and preſſed in a preſs, but ir ĩs very little fic for lights , becanſe it burns exceeding 
cleer. There is much ip Egypt | | 


| Ol of Radiſb-ſeed 

made: they uſe ir to ſeaſon their meats, and boil ir with them. But C3ſalpina Galla 
preſſeth Oy] out of Radiſh-ſced, and Rape- ſeed: Rupes are pulled np onely in N- 
vemb-y, but rhey are covered with ſand together with their leaves. They are 

ten in Marth,chat they may feed in ay. For uvleſs they be pulled up; they freeze 
with winter cold. But there ĩs another kindof Rape that is ſowed in Jay; it is 
weeJed, it comes forth in the ſprivg , in May it yields ſeed: ont of a quarrer of a 
buſhel of it, eighteen pounds of Oyl are drawn; it is good for lights, and for con- 
mon people to eat. If you ſow a whole Acre with this ſeed , you ſhall have five load 
of ſeed, and of every load you may make two hundred pounds of Oyl: it is onely 


plow'd and weeded. Alſo _ | 

Oyl is made of the ſeed of Camelia. . 
It is made for lights, but thoſe of Lombardy tube great plenty of a goldep · coloured 
Oy! of a ſeed like to this, called Dradells,” It bath plaiced leaves as wild Rochet, 
which they ſowe amongft Pulſe, * The ſame may be ſaid of theſceds of Nettles, Mu- 
fard, Flax, Rice. | _—_ „„ 


1 2880 


g 10 Cn. XXV. | | 
Her 4 Houſholder ty provide himſelf with mai ſorts of Thread, © 
Ne ſhall I fpeak of many ſotts of Yarn, becauſe this may much help che Houſe- 
| hold, for the Honſwife bach always need thereof. Our Anceftors uſed Hemp 
and Flax for thns they made US 
un Yarn of Flax: FN 
yer there needs ho 'exartiple , the Thread is ſo common. I will ſpeak of thoſe 
that follow, ang of. other inventions. Pliny, Flax is known to be fipe wo 
ways, when the ſeed ſmells, of looks yellow; then it is pulled up awd bound 
Tad, hg e ey ny mie Io 
one day * Then five of "theſe andles an unn mer cops © 
againſt another, G tlie ſeed may fall in * hen afcer wu 
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the branches are laid in the water that is warm with the Sun, they are kept down 
by ſome weight and ſoaked there, and again, as before, turn'd up-fide down they 
are dried in the Sun, Then being dried, they are bruiſed on with a flax-hammer ; 
that wiich was next the rind is call'd hard, or the work flax, and it is fit for to make 
weiks for Candles, yet that is kemmed with hackes, till all che mmbrans be 
pilled clean. The art of kembing and making of ir, is, out of fifty pound of Flax- 
bundles, to make fifteen pound of Flax, Then again it is poliſhed in Thread, it is 
often beat upon a hard lone with water, and when it is woven it is bruiſed again 
with Beetles, and the more you beat it, the better icis, Alſo there i, made 


Thread of Hemp, 


Hemp is excellent for ropes, Hemp is plucked up after the Vintage, but ir is clean- 
ſed and pilt d with great labour. There are chree ſorts of it, that next the rind is 
the worlt, and that next the pith, the middlemoſt is the beſt, which is called Meſa: 
Anorher 7 


To make Thread of Broom, 


It is broken and pull'd from the Ides of May, until the Ides in June, this is the time 
when itis ripe, When it is pull'd, the bundles are ſet ĩn heaps for two days to take 
che wind; on the third day it is opened and ſpread in the Sun, ind is dried, andihet 
again it is brought into the houſe in bundles. Afterwards it is well ſteepꝰd in fea- 
water, or other water where that is wanting. Then being dried in the Sun again, 
it is watered, if we have preſently need of it, if it be wet with hot water in a veſſel, 
it will be the ſhorcer way, Bur it muſt be heat to make ir good, for the freſh nor 
ſca-water. cannot ſoften it enough; Ropes of Hemp are preferred when they are 
dry, but Broom is preſexved wet, to make good the dryneſs of the ground it grows 
on. The upper part of Egypt toward: Arabia, makes innen of Cotten. Aſa makes 
Flax ,of,Spaniſh Broom, eſpecially for Fiſhers nets to laſt long; the Shrub muſt; be 
ſoaked for ten days, And ſo every Countrey hath its Thread made of divers Plants 
end Shrubs, We know that there is made * 


hed a Thread of Nettles, 
amongſt the Northern people, and it is very fine and white: alſo there is made 
Thread of Aloet ine America, 


ar Fe 


FR of filth with the fire, thep they could be by 
Wate 4 


cats for Kings funerals, to keep the alheg of 


ort . he it is found it ĩs as deat᷑ is the moſt precious Pearls, The Greeks call ic 
As beſtinum from the nature of 155 Aaith Pliny, ont of which words it is plain that 


he 
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he knew nor the Stone Asbeſtinum, when he faid that it was hard ta fd, and dif 
ficulc to wear tor the ſhortneſs of it, for it is kemhed and ſpun by every w man al. 
molt, it ſhe be not ignorant of it, as 1 ſaw at Venice, 4 woman off Cyptu ind 
another of Valentia. that ſhewed me it in great abundance in the Atſen- ler Hoſe 
pital. It is an excellent ſecret, very rare and profitable, thou h few knew ir of our 
times: but I have freely communicated it, though ir cannot be had, but at great rates; 


CHAP, XXVI. 
To hateh Eg gs with ont a Hen. 


Ow ſhall I ſhew how without a Hen, Eggs of Hens and other Birds may 

be hatcht in ſummer or winter, ſo that if any lick people deſire to ear Chickens 
then, they may have them. Birds Eggs are hatched with heat, either of the ſame 
Birds or of others, as the heat of man, of the Sun, or fire ; for I have ſeen Hens 
fir on Geeſe, Ducks, and Peacocks Eggs, and Pigeons ſit on Hen Eggs, and a Cuc- 
ko to ſit upon any of them. And I have ſeen women to foſter and hatch Eggs be- 
tween their breſts in their hoſoms , and undet their arm-pits, Lia Angnſta when 
ſhe was young and great with childe of Nero, by Ce/ar Tiberius, becaulc the eatneli- 
ly deſired to bring firſt a boy ſhe made uſe of this Omen to ity ĩt by, tor ſhe foſter- 
ed an Egge in her boſom, and when ſhe matt lay it aſide, ſhe put ic into her nurſes 
boſom, that the heat might not abate, Phy. But Ariſtotle ſaith that Birds Eggs 
and Eey: of forefooted Beaſts are ripened by the iocubacion of the dim; for all theſe 
lay in che earth, and their Eggs are hatched by the warmth of che eattb. For if 
fore{oored Beaſts that lay Eg2s came often where they ate, that is more to preſerye 
and keep them then otherwiſe, And again, Eggs are hatcht by ſuting. It is Na- 
tures ay, but Egęs are not onely ſo hatched, but of their own accord ĩa the earth, 
as in Egypt covered with dung they will bring Chickens, Diodorus Siculus da Eg yptias, 
Some ate found out by mans induſtry, by choſe that keep Birds and Geeſe ; beſides, 
the ways that others have to produce them, that they may have Birds that ate 
ſtrange, and great numbers of them: for Birds do not fit upon theit Eggs, but they 
by their kill hatch the Eggs themſelves, At Syracuſe à certain drunken compani- 
on put Ezgs under the earth in mats, and he would not leave off drinking till the Eggs 
were hatcht. In Egypt about grand Cæyro, Eggs are artificially hatcht 4 they make 
an Oren with many holes, into which they put Eggs of divers kinds, as eggs, 
Hen Eggs, and of other Birds ; they cover the Oven with hot dung, and if need be 
they make a fire round about it, ſo are the Eggs hatcht at their due times. Paula 
vin in bis Book of his Hiſtories. In Egypt there is abuodance of Hep Chickens,: 
For Hens do not there ft on their Eggs, but they are hatcht-ig Ovens by a gentle 
nent, chat by a an admirable and compendious art, Chickens are hatcht ip very 
fem days and bred up, which they ſell not by tale, bue hymeaſure. They make the 
me iure without a bottom, and when it is full they take it. away . And in the l 
of Milta in Sicily, they make an Oven, where into they put Eggs of, divers Fow 
avof Hens, Geeſe, then they make a fire found abom, nd the Eggs grew ripe at 
ties. Bur let us ſee how our Anceſſors hatched theic Eggs; Demorrreme reacherh 


2d 1 F. Hen do not fit, how ſhe may have many Chickens, ,_ ... ny 
The day you ſet your Hen upon Eggs, take Hens dung, pound it and ſiſt it, and pas 
it — veſſel with a great belly, lay Hens featbets round O,. Then lay 
your Eggs upright in it, ſo that che ſharp end may be uppermoſt ; and then of che 
on— le ſo much on them till che Eggs be:corered. But when your Eggs 
have lain ſo coveted for two or three days, turn cthem-afrterwards.every day, let not 
dh touch the other, thit they ay heat alike, But aſter the twenty day whey che 
Chickens beęit to be hateht, you ſhall find thoſe that are in the bottom to be cracky 
round, for this teaſon you muſt wrice down the day they were ſet, left yon mie 
ſtake the time: Wherefore on the twemiĩeth day, taking of rhe ſhell, put the Chic 
bens into a pen and be tender of them. Brivg a Hen to them which is: beſt . 
7 2 
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it: yet I tried this moſt diligently, and it took no effect, nor can I tell how ic ſhould 

be done. They that commend the Oven, do not teach the manner how it ſhould 
be done, But hat I have done my ſelf, and I have ſeen others do, I ſhall briefly 
relate, that with little labour and without Hens, any ene may 


Hatch Eggs in a hot Oven, 


Make a veſſel of Wood like a Hogſhead, let it be round, and the Diameter ſo long 
as your arm is, that you thruſt iv, that you may lay and turn the Eggs, let it be four 
fost in Altitude. This we divide by three boards within into four parts: Let the fic 
be a foot and half, the ſecond little above a foot, the third a foot, and the fourth 
leaſt of all, Let every concavity divided wich boards have a little door thereto, ſo 
large as yon may thrult in your arm, and irs ſhut to open and ſhut at pleaſure. Let 
the firſt and ſecond loft be made of thin boards, or wrought with twigs , let the 
third be of brafs arched, and the fourth of ſolid wood. Let the firli and (ſecond 
tage have à hole in the centre three fingers broad, through which mult pals a bra- 
zen or iron pipe tinned over, that muſt come half a foor above the ſecond Rory, 
and ſo inthe lower moſt, but in the bottom the orifice maſt be wider, like a Pyramis 
or funnel, that it can fitly receive the heat of the flame of a candle put under it , in the 
-ſecond fry let the pipe be perforated about the top, that the hear breathing forth 
thente, the place may be kept warm, and the Eggs may be hot in the upper part, 
'asthey are under the Hen. Above theſe three rooms ſtrew ſaw · duſt, which 1 
thinks is beſt to cover them: Let the ſaw-duſt be higheſt about the ſides of the 
Hogſhead, but leſs in the middle; in the bottom where the pipe is lower, that the 
Eggs that lye upon it may receive the heat that comes from the pipe every way: In 
the third ſtory where the pipe ends, let it be preſſed down about the ſides, and 
bigher in che middle about the pipe, let a linnen cloth cover the ſaw · duſt, a ſine 
cloth, that if it be foul d ir may be waſht again, and the Chicken hatcht may go up- 
on it. Lay upon every ſtory a hundred Eggs, more or leſs, let the great end of the 
Eggs lye downwards , the ſharp end upwards, The walls of the Hogſhead that are 
"above the ſa · duſt within the concavities, and the upper part of the Rory muſt be 
covered with ſheep skins, that their warmth may keep in the heat: In the lower 
concavity rindet the Tunnel, muſt a light lamp be placed, at fitſt with two weiks, in 
the end with three, in ſummer; but ar beginning of wimer, firſt with thiree, and 
laſt with four or ſive: Let the light fall upon the middle of the Tunnel, that the 
hear aſcending by the pipe , the rooms may heat all alike. The place where this veſ- 
ſeliſtands maſt be warm and ſtand in a by place; in the lower part where the lamp 
is lighted, yon mult lay no Eggs, forthaShear there will nor batch chem, But 
where the Chickens are wet when they are firſt hatched, ſhut them in here to dry 
them by the warm hear of the lamp, marking twice or thrice every day whetherthe 
hear abate , be warm or very hot. We ſhall know it thus, take an Egg out of the 
place, and [ay it on your Eye, for that will try it well: if it be coo hot for yon, che 
hear is great, if you feel it not, it is weak; a ſtrong hear will hatch them, but a weak 
will make them addle. So you muſt adde or take away from your lamp, to make the 
ligbt adequate & proportionable: after the fourth day that the Eggs begin to be war- 
med, take them out of the cells, and not ſhaking them hard, hold them gently 
againſt the Sun beam; or light of a candle, and ſee whether they be not addle, for 
if you diſcern any fibres or bloody matter run about the Ego, it is good; but if it be 
clear and cranſparent, ĩt is naught, put another Egg in the place of it: All that are 
good muſt be daily turned at the lamp heut, and turn chem round as the Hen is wont 
to do. We need not fear ſpoiling the Eggs, or if any man do handle them gently ; 
in ſummer after nineteen or twenty days, or in winter after twenty ſ e or twenty 
tight days, you ſhall take the Eggs in your hand, and hold them againſt the Sun, 
and ſee ho the Chickens beak ſtands, there break the (ſhell , and by the hola 
the Egg rakethe Chicken by the beak and pull out ics head then lay ir in its place 
again; for the Chicken will come forth ir ſelf, and hen ĩt is come om, put it in che 
lower cell as Laid: Bur let the lamp ſtand ſomething from the paremene, leſt the 
Chickens allured by the light, ſhould pick at ĩt and be burnt by it: And if you do 
1 work 
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work diligently as I have ſhewed you, in three hundred Eggs you ſhall hardly loſe 
ten or twenty at molt, But becauſe they ace hatcht without che dam, I muſt ſhew 


how to make - Wo 
| A Cock foſter (hickens asthe Hen doth, © 


For they would die, if none did keep them. But a Cock or Capon will perform what 
the Hen ſhould; do but ſhew him the Chicken, and ſtroke him gently on the back, 
and give him meat ont of your hands often, that he may become tame. Then pull 
the feathers off of his breſt, and rub him with Nettles, for in a few hours, not to ſa 

days, he will rake care of the Chickens ſo well and give chem their meat, that no 


Hen did ever do it, as he will. 


wo ; TuS 
FIFTH BO OE 
Natural Magick : 


Which treateth of Alchymy ; ſhewing how Metals | 


may be altered and transformed, one into another. 
Tus PxoEME. 


E are now come (according to that order which we propoſed unto our ſelves in the be» 

ginning) to thoſe exteriment which are commonly called by the name of «Alchymy 
matters, wherein not onely a great part of the world is much converſant , but alſo every one 
is very deſirous to be aprattitioner in them; and doth thirſt after them with an unquench» 
able luſt, Wherefore we are conſtrained to ſpeak ſomething concerning this Subjelt the 
rather „ becauſe man) rude and unskilful men, being drawn on, partly by the bepe of gain, 
which they looked for ly it, and partly by the pleaſure and delight which they did takg in it, 
have beſtowed themſelves im theſe experiments to the great ſlander both of the «Art it ſelf, 


ard alſo of the profeſſors thereof ; ſo that now adays , a man cannot handle it without the |, 


ſcorn and obloquy of the world, becauſe of the diſgrace and contempt , which thoſe idiors 
have brong bt wponit. For whilſt they, being altogether ignorant of the Principles of theſe 
things, have labored to make ſophiſtical and counterſeit gold , they have ntterly miſcarri- 
ed in their endeavours, and waſted all their ſubſtance , and quite undone —— and 
ſo were deluded by that vain hope of Gold, which ſet them om work, Demetrius Phalere- 
u: ſaid very well of theſe men, That which they ſhould have gotten, ſaith he, they did wat 
gety& that which they had in their own poſſeſſion, they loſt; and ſo,whereas they koped to work, 
a metamorphoſis or alteratiom in the Metals , the alteration and change hath lighted heavily 
themſelves, in reſpect of their own eftate : and when they have thus overrbrowntbem- 
ver they have uo other comfort left them but onely this, to broach many lie! and'comn- 
terfeit devices, whereby they may likewiſe deceive others , and draw them into the very 
ſame lurches which themſelves have before fallen into. And ſurely the defire partly of the 
Art it ſelf, and partly of the great gain which many men hoped after by the ſame , bath 
filled the world with ſs many Books , and ſuch an infinite number of lies, that there i 
ſcarce any other matter in the like requeſt ; ſo that it was very well done of Diocleſian the 
Emperoxr , and it was high time for him ſo to do, to eftabliſh a Decree , that all ſuch lying 
Books that were written concerning that matter, ſhould be caſt into the fire and burnt to 
es, Thus was an excellent good Art diſcredited and diſgraced by reaſon that they abu- 
fas Which falls out alſo in many other better things then this is, The Art of it ſelf is not 
to bz ſet ut nowght , but rather to be embraced and much to be ſought aſter; eſpecially by 
ſuch as apply their minds to Philoſophy, and to the ſearching ont of the ſecrecies of Natwre : 

for they ſhall = in it many things which they will wonder at, and ſuch a are exceeds 
neceſſary for the uſe of men: and when they (hall behold the experience of many kinds of tranſ- 
mutations and ſundry effects, vt will be no ſmall delight unto them; and beſides, it will ſhew 
them the way to profounder and worthier matters, Fecha the beſt and ſonndeſt Philoſophers 
have not beem aſhamed to ſearch into, and to handle in their writings. I de not here pro- 
miſe any golden mountains, as they ſay , nor yet that Philoſophers ſtone , which the world 
hath ſo great an opinion of,and hath been brag ged of in many ages, and happily attained umo 
by ſome ; neither yet do I promiſe here that golden liquor, = A; if any mando drink, it 
is ſmppoſed that it will mike him to be immortal; but it is a meer dream, for ſeeing that the 
world it ſelf is variable and ſubject to alteration , therefore it cannot be but that x. bs ever 
the world yields , (hould likewiſe ke ſubjeft to deſtraction; ſo that to promiſe or to ander- 
tale 


- 


als | 


+ fantly as Silver, but hath a duller ſound : Thirdly, it ĩs 
. Jour : And laftly, it is more ſoft and tender; for if ir be put inco the fire, it is not 
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abe any ſuch matters as theſe are, it were bmt r:ſbneſs and meer foolif neſs. Put the 
things which we purpoſe to diſcourſe of and to deliver, are theſe which here ſier folow 3 
and I would requeſt the Readers to take them in good part, and to conte tthenfelves » ith 
thejez liſt if they attempt to proceed to further experiments herein, they prove them. lt es 
as fooliſh and as mid as thoſe which we have ſpoken of beſore. Theſe things which here you 
ſhall find, I my ſelf have ſeen, and proved by experience, and therefore I am the bolder to 
ſet them abroach to the diew of the whole world. |; 


CHaP, I. | * 
Of Tin, and how it may be converted into a more excellent Mett al. 


74 Inne doth counterfeit and reſemble Silver; and there is great 
# amity and agreement bet wixt theſe two Mettals in teſpect of 
their colour. The Nature and the colour of Tinne is ſuch, that 
it will whiten all other Mettals; bur it makes them brickle and 
a cafieto be knapt in ſunder: onely Lead is free from this power 
of Tinne : but he char can skilfolly make a medley of this Mer- 
tal with others, may thereby attain to many pretty ſectecies. 
OT The TW Wherefore, we will endeavor to connterfeir Silver as ne r as 
we cin: A matter which may be eaſily effected, if we can tell how to aboliſh and 
utterly defiroy thoſe impetfections which are found in Tinne, whereby ic is to be 
diſcerned from Siver. The imperfeRions are theſe : Firſt, it is wont ro make a crea- 


king noiſe, and craſherh more then Silver doth : Secondly, it doth not ring fo plea- 
amore pale and wanne co- 


firtt red hot before ir be melted, as Silver will be; but it clings faſt to the fire, and 
is ſoon orercome and molten by the heat thereof. Theſe are the qualities that are 
obſerved to be in Tinne; not the eſſential properties of the Nature thereof, but one- 
ly accidental qualities, and therefore they may be more eaſily expelled out of their 
— Let ns ſee therefore hom we may rid away theſe extrinſecal accidents; and 
ri, , 
| How to remedy the ſoftneſs of Tin, and the creaking noiſe that it makes, 


Yon muſt firſt bear it ĩnto mai powder , as you ſhall hereafcer be infiru&ed in the 
minner how to do it; and when you have ſo done, you mu reduce it into one 
whole body avzin, And if it do not loſe its ſoftneſs at the firſt rime as you deal io 
by ir, vſe rhe ſame conrſe the ſecond time, and fo likewiſe the third crime rather 
then fail, and by this means you ſhall at length obtain your ptrpoſe : for, by ſo do- 
ing, the Tin will wax ſo hard, that it will endure the fire till ir be red hor, before ever 
ic will melt. By the like practice we may alſo harden all other ſoft bodies , to make 
them red hot before they ſhall be melted: but the experience hereof is more clear 
in Tinne then in any other Mettals whatſoever, We may alſo rake away the crea» 
king noĩſe of Tinne , if we melt ir ſeven ſeveral times, and — it every time in 
the urine of children; or elſe in the Oyl of Wall- nuts: for this is the onely means 
to expel that quality and ĩmperfection out of it. Thus then we have declared the 
manner how to extract theſe accidents from it : but all this while we have nor fhew- 
ed how it may be transformed into Silver: which now we are to ſpeak of, as ſoon 
as ever We have ſhewed the manner 


How to bring T in into Powder, 


which we promiſedro teach, Let your Tinne boil in the fire; and when ĩt is very 
liquid, pour it forth into a great morter; and when it beginneth to wax cold, and 
to be congealed together again, you muſt flir ir and turn it round about with a 
wooden peſtle , and let it nor ſtand ſtill in any caſe, thus ſhall yon canſe it be con- 
gealed ĩnto very ſmall crums as little as duſt: and when you have ſo done, put it in- 


to a very fine ranging ſieve , and fifr out che ſmalleſt of it; and that which is left 
Aa behinde 
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behinde in your ſieve, becanle it is too great and not broken well enough, you 
muſt put ir into the fite again, and nie the very lame conrie with ir to bre ak it into 
imaller duſt, as you uſed before; for unleis it be thronghly broken into powder, 
it 15 not ſerviceable, nor fic for your purpole, Having therefore ſhewed you how to 
break your Tin into ſmall crums , as alſo how co expe] out of it thoſe imperfections 
whereby it is molt manifeſtly diſcerned from Silver; both which things ace very ne- 
ceſſary preparatives as it were to the main matter which we have in hand, let us 
now come to the principal experiment it ſelf, namely 


How to alter and trausform Tin, that it may become Silver, 


You mult take an earthen veſſel ſomewhat wide-monthed ; but ic muſt be very 
fropgly and firmly made, that it be throughly able ro endure the vehemency of the 
fire, even co be red hot: Into this veſſel put your Tin broken into uch ſmall crums 
as have been ſpoken of, and therein you muſt wich an iron ladle ſtirre ic up and 
down continually without ceaſing, till it be all on a light fire, and yer none of the 
Metal to be melted: when you have ſo done, that you have given it over, and it 
gathereth together into one body or lump again, you muſt beſtow che very ſame 
labour upon it the ſecond time, ſo long as it may ſtand in ſmall crums all on a fire 
for the ſpace of fix hours together, without melting. But if ſome part of the Me- 
cal be melted by the vehement heat of the fire , and ſome other part of it remain not 
melted, then you muſt take away that which is melted, and when it is congealed, 
you muſt break ic into ſmall powder once again, and you mult run over your whole 
labour again wich ir, even in the ſame veſſel and with the ſame inſtrument as befote. 
After this, when you have brought all your Metal to that perfection that it will en- 
dure the fire without melting, then you malt put it into a glaſs - fornace where glaſs 
is wont to be made, or elſe into ſome Oven that is made of purpoſe to reflex the 
heat of the fire to the beſt advantage, and there let it be tormented and applied with 
2 very great fire for the ſpace of three or four days together, until ſuch time as it is 
made perſectly white as ſnow: for the ſmaller that it is broken and beaten into 
powder, the more perſectly ic will cake white, and be the fitter for your purpoſe, 
and more exactly ſatisfie your expeRacion. After all this, you mult put ir into a 
veſſel that ſhall be almoſt full of vinegar, and the vinegar muſt cover all che Tinne, 
and ſwim about three inches above ic. There you muſt diſtil it, and let the vinegar 
boil with it ſo long, till the Linne hath coloured it, and made it of his own bue, and 
thickened it into a more groſs ſubſtance. Then let ic ſtand a while; and when it is 
throughly ſettled, pour out that vinegar and put in new, and cemper it well with 
thoſe aſhes or crams of Tinne : and this you muſt do again and again, till all your 
Tinne be diſſolved into the vinegar. If by this often reperition of this labour, 
cannot effect ſuch a diſſolution, then you maſt put ic once again to the fite in 

a fornace, or elſe ins ſuch an Oven as we ſpake of before , that ſo it may be reduced 
into white aſhes more exactly and perfectly, whereby ic may be che more eaſily 
diſſolved into vinegar, After this, you mult let the vapour of the vinegar be exha- 
led, and ſtrained out, and the Tinne that is left behinde muſt be put into a certain 
veſſel where aſhes have been wont to be put, and then melt ſome fine Lead and put 
amongſt it: and becanſe the Lead that is put in will bear up the Tinne aloft, there- 
fore you mult make certain little balls or pills compounded of Soap and Lime, or elſe 
of Salt peter and Brimſtone, or ſome other like fat earthy ſtuff, and caſt them in 
amoneſt the Lead and Tinne, and they will cauſe the Tinne to drench ic ſelf with- 
in the Lead: and by this means, all vour Tinne that doth take the Lead, and is 
incorporated into it by a juſt proportion and equal temperature, doth become very 
excellent good Silver, But this is a marvellous hard labour, and not to be atchĩe- 
ved withour very great difficulty. You may like wiſe alter and transform 


Tinne into Lead, 


An eaſie matter for any man to effect, by reducing Tinne into aſhes or powder often 
times: for the often burning of ic will cauſe the creaking noiſe which it is wont 


to make, to be voided from it, and ſo to become Lead without any more 


* 
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Ido; eſpecially, if you uſe a copyenient fire, en you go Abont to teguce it into 
powder, — 1 . ; "_P F 


ol | „ 
Of Lead, and how it may be converted into another Metal.  '- 
He Antievt Writers that have been | converſant in the Natures: of Metals, 
1 are wont to call Tinne by the nme of white Lead; and Lead, by the name 
of black Tinne: inſinuating theteby the affinny of the Natures of theſe two 
Metals, that tbey ate very like each to another , andtherefore may very eaſily be 
one of them transformed into the other. It is no hard matter therefore, as 
to change Iinre into Lead; which we dave ſpoken of in the former” Chapter, 
So alſo | | -. 18 
| To charge Lead into Tinne. 


It may be effected onely by bare waſhing of it: for if you bath or waſh Lead 
often times, that is, if you often melt it, ſo that the dull and carchy ſubſtance 
of it be aboliſhed, ir will become I inne very eaſily: for the ſame quick-ſilver, 
whereby the Lead was firſt made a ſubt il ad pure ſubſtance, before it conttact- 
ed that foil and earihineſs which makes it ſo heavy, doch fill remain n the Lead, 
25 Gebrus hath obſerved; and this is it which canieth that creaking and gnaſhing 
ſound, which Tinne is wont to yield, and whereby it is eſpecially dicerned from 
Lead: ſo that when the Lead hath loft its cn earthy lumpiſhneſs, which is ex- 
pelled by often melting; and when it is endued with the ſourd of Tinne, 
which the quick · ſilver doth eaſily work into ĩt, there can be no difference put be- 


ty int them , but that the Lead is beceme Tin. It is alſo peſſible 10 trans foim 


Antimony irto Lead : 


For, that kind of Antimony which the Alchymiſts are wont to call by the name of 
Regulus, if ic be oftentimes burned in the fire, and be firſt chrovghly boiled, ir 
turneth into Lead, This experiment is obſerved by Disſcerides , who ſaith, Thar if 
you take Antimony and burn ir exceedingly in the fire, ic is converced into Lead. 
Galen (heweth another experiment concerning Lead, namely, 


a How to procure Lead to become heavier, then of it ſelf it s : 

For, whereas he had found by his experience , that Lead bath in ĩt ſelf an æthereal ot 
airy ſubltance , he brings this experiment, Of all the Merrals, faith he, that I have 
been acquainted with, only Lead is encreaſed both in bigneſs and allo in weight for, 
if you lay ic up in ſeliars ag ſuch other places of receipt that are under the ground, 
wherein there is a turbulent and groſs fogey air, ſo that whatſoever is laid up in ſuch 
rooms ſhall Rraightways gather filth and ſoil, ic will be greater and weightier then 
before it was, Yea, even the very clamps of Lead which hate been faſtened into 
carved Images to knit their parts more ſtrongly together, eſpecially choſe that have 
been faſtened about their feet, have been divers times found to have waxed bigger; 
and ſome of thoſe clamps have been feen to ſwell ſo mueh, that whereas in the ma- 
king of ſuch Images che leaden plates and pins were made level with the Images 
themſelves , yet afrerwards rhey have been ſo ſwoln, as that they have flood forth 
like billocks and knobs very unevenly, out of the Chriftal Ropes whereof the Images 
were made. This Lead, is a Mettal that hath in it great ſtore of quick · ſilver, as may 
appear by this, becauſe it is a very eaſie maſtery, | 


To extra Quick-ſilver ont of Lead. 
Let your Lead be filed into very ſmall duſt, and to every iwo pounds of Loag thug 
beaten inco powder , you mult put one ounce of Salt- Peter, and one ounce of ordi- 
nary common Salt, and one ounce of Antimoty.. Let all theſe be well beaten and 
powned together, and put into a ſieve; and when they are well ſited, put them we 
BY Aa 2 | | 
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to « veſſel made of glaſs, and you mult fence and plaiſter the glaſs round about ot 
the ourward fide with thick loam tempered with chopt firaw, and it mult be laid cn 

very faſt ; and that ir may ſtick upon the veſlel the better, your glaſs mutt not be 
ſmooth , bur full of rigoles, as if ic were wrefted or writben When your veſſel is 
thus prepared, you mult ſettle and apply ĩt to a reflexed fire, that is, toa fire made 
in ſuch a place, as will reflect and bear back the heat of it with great vehemency to 
the beſt advantage: and underneath your veſſels neck, you muſt place a large pan, 

at ſome other ſuch veſſel of great capacity and receipt, which muſt be half full of cold 
water: then cloſe up all very faſt and ſure, and let your fire burn but little, and give 
but a {mall heat for the ſpace of two hours; afterward make it greater, ſo that the 
veſſel may be throughly heated by ir, even to be red hot; then ſet a blower on 

work, and let him not leave off to blow for the ſpace of four whole hours together, 
and you ſhall ſee the quick · ſilver drop down into the veſſel that is half full of water, 
being flighted, as ic were, out of the Mettal by the vehement force of the fire, 
Commonly the quick-filver will Rick to the ſides of the veſſels neck, and therefore 
you muſt give the neck of the veſſel a little jolt or blow with yout hand, that ſs the 
quick · ſilver may fall downward into the water - veſſel. By this practice I have ex- 
traced oſtentimes out of every pound of Mettal almoſt an whole ounce of quick- 
filver ; yea, ſometimes more then an ounce , when I bave been very diligent and 
laborious in performing the work. Another experiment I have ſeen, which drew 
me into great admiration, 


Lead converted into quick. ſiluer: N 


A counterfeiting practice, which is the chief cauſe that all the quick · ſilver almoſt 
which is u ually to be had, is but baſtard ſtuff, and meerly counterfeic; yer it is 
bought and ſold for currant, by reaſon of the neer likeneſs that ic hath with the beſt. 
Lec there be one pound of Lead melted in an earthen veſſel, and then put unto ic 
alſo one pound of that I inny metral which is uſually called by the name of Marcha- 
ſite : and when they are both melted together, you muſt ſtirre them up and down, 
and temper them to a perfe& medley with a wooden ladle : In the mean ſpace you 
mult have four pounds of quick-filver warmed in another veſſel ſtanding by, to caft 
in upon that componnded Mettal : for nale(s your quick-filver be warm, ic will not 
cloſe nor agree well with your Mettals : then cemper your quick-filver and your 
Mettal together for a while, and preſently after caſt ic into cold water; fo ſhall ic 
not congeal into any hard lump, but flore on the top of the water, and be very 
quick and lively, The onely blemiſh ic bath, and that which onely may be except- 
edagainſt ir, is this, that it is ſome what pale and wan, and not all things ſo nim- 
ble and lively as the true quick-filver is, but is more ſlow and ſlimy , drawing as it 
were a tail after it , as other viſcous and ſlimy things are wont to do, But put it in- 
to a veſſel ofglaſs, and lay ir up for a while; for the longer you keep ir, the quicker 
and nimbler ic will be. 


Cxay, III. 
Of Braſs ; and how to transform it into a worthier Mittal, 


WE will now alledge certain experiments concerning Braſs ; which thoneh they 
are but ſlight and trivial, yet we will not omit to ſpeak of them , becauſe we 
wou'd fain ſatisfie the humour of thoſe, who have a great deſire to read of and be 
acquainted with ſuch matters. And here we are to ſpeak of ſuch things as are good 
to ſtain the bodies of Mettals with ſome other colout then naturally they are endved 
withal. Yet I muſt needs confeſs that theſe are but fained and counterfeic colour- 
inge, ſoch as will not laſt and Rick by their bodies for ever; neither yet are they able 

to abide any trial, but as ſoon as ever they come to the touchſtone, they may eafil 
be diſcerned to be bur counterfeits. Howbeir, as they are not greatly to be defired, 
becauſe they. are but deceivable , yet notwithſtanding they are not utterly to be re 
jected as things of no value. And becauſe there are very few Books extant —_—_ 
reac 
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Treat of any Argument of like kind as this is; but they are ſuli of ſuchexpefiments 
and ſleights as bete offer themſelves to be handled: by us (for ibey are vet ct mon 
things, and in every mans mouth) therefore we will in. this place ſpexk orely of 
thoſe thiogs hi are caſily to be gotten, and yer ctty ατπ˙ zhema very goodly 
ſhew., inſoma h that the beſt and ffurpeſt cotrure may be deluded asd mit en by 
the beautitu gloſs chat is caſt upon them and it ny gravel the qu ckeſt aud skilſul- 
let judgement, to define upot the ſaddain whether they are trus or c bunt erteit. 
Vet let them be eſteemed no beitet then they deſetue. But this you malt know, 
that as ſlight and trivial as they ate, yet they require the handliog of 2 very 5kiltul 
Artificer: and: whoſoever thou art. that goefi about to practice theſe experimenes, if 
thou be; not #:5kilful and well experienced workman ry ſelf, be ſute uo take the 
advice 3nd connſel of choſe that 3 Aniſts in this kind; tur othetwiſe 
thou wiit certainly miſcarry in them, and be defeated ai thy purpoſe, Tbe duet and 
eſpecial things which are of force to endue Braſs with a whiter colout, e tbete: 
Arſevick or Oker; that kind of quick-ftiver which is fablimaced, as the Alchy mitts 
call it; the ſcum or froch of filver, which is called by the Greeks Lithargy ton; the 
Macchafice or fixe-{ione ; the Lees of wine; that kind of Salt which is found in A- 
frick under the ſand, when the Moon is at the full; which tr:ccmmonty called Salt 
Ammonigck ; the coma.0n and ordinary Sali which the Arabians call by the name 
of Al-bali; Salt - peter, and laſtly Alome. If you extract the _ ont of any 
of theſe, ot out of all theſe, and when it is diſſolved, put your Braſs, being red hot, 
into it to be quenched, your Braſs will become whne > Or elſe, if you melt your 
Braſs, and affoon as it is molten, put it into ſuch liquor, your Braſs will become 
ware: Or elſe, if you draw forth into very ſmall and thin p tes, ave peu thoſe 
bodies we now ſpeak of into imall poder, and then caſt both the brats tha i to be 
colonted, anditbe bodies that muſt colovr ir, into a melting or caitingrveffel, and 
there temper them together to a good medlev, and keep them 2 grear while in the 
fire, that it may be thoroughly me ted, the braſs. will become whire Or elfe, if 

od melt your braſs, and then caſt upon ir ſome of that co curiag in ſmall 
umps, (fer if vou caſt it in powder and duit, it is 2 doubt that the force 
ard rage of the fire will utterly conſume , fo that it ſhall nog be abe to 
iv'e& or Vain the mettal) but if you caſt good fore of ſuch colourinę ur vn the mol - 
ten taſe, ic will endue your braſe with 2 range and wonderful white ne ſe, ir o- 
much that it will ſeem to he very fiiver indeed. Bui that you may |-arn che better, 
how to work ſuch experiments, and beſide, that yoo may by occaſion of thoſe 
things whic h ate here ſer down, lern bow to compound. and work other matters 
we will now ſet forth goto you certain examples, o we may make 

Braſs to et unter ſeit S]; | 

for when once yon are trained up a liit le inthe practice of theſe marter*, then they 
will link more eafily into your underſtanc ing, then by all your reading they ran do : 
therefore as we have ſpoken of ſuch things as will do this fear, ſo alſo we will reach 
you how to work att ificia ly. Take an earther por, andiet it upon the fire with 
very her coals heaped round ahour ir; put lead into it, and when you ſee that oui 
lead is molten by the fotce of the fire, take the third part of ſo much ſilyer a there 
was lead, and pon ĩt imo ſmell poder, and pw it to the lead into ide pot bus 

on mult pt ivkle it in onely by litt le ar d little, that ir may be ſcorched; and even 

urned a it were by the heat of the fire, ud ny float like «+ ic were oyle on the 
top avd ſut face of the lead; ard ſome of vir 1 A waſted by the vehemencv of 
the heat; that it veviſh aw1y into the moak. Then ler chem reit 4 while — 
as there be au tem ; inders of the coz s left. Aſterx you have ſo done, break 

ſel into pieces, and cake away the ſcum amd drofs of the mettal 5 aud wheress 
there will ſtand on the top of the mettal a certain oyle . it were, or a'kind of gel- 
ly, you mutt take that, and bray it in a mogrer, — it ĩnto a veſſel by iti le aua 
licile where there is braſs melted; and thou the brit be three times fo um h inf 
weight as that gelly i, yer the gelly will endue all charbraſy with a ie Giver c 
lone; Nay, if there be more then three times ſo much meieeu brats put into that metal 
it will make it all libe uo filver- But if youwould ve yoar * 


1 
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perfect white colour, and not diſcernable from ſilver, you muſt melt ſome ſilver 
and ſome braſs together, and then throw them into the fire, and fo take thermore 
again aſtet ſome ſhort time; for the longer you ſufler them in the fire, the worſe will 
your experiment ſuccesd. Which is a matter n oſt worthy to be obſerved in hee 
caſes: for if your work continue any longer in the fire then need tequires, it will 
fade in colour, and the violence of the fire will countermand the operation and ef. 
fect of yonr sxil and labour in tempering the mettals together, and: ſo the braſi i 
recover his formet colour ĩn his fitſt eftate, Wherefore let your mextals be kept N 
the fite as little while as you can, that. yen may. make your btais che whiter , and in 
colour moſt line unto filver: hom beit, though you have made it never ſo bite; yer 
in time it with; wax blackich and dim 2g n; for the Arſnick that is mturally incor- 
porate d into the brafſe, will alwayes ſtrive to geſtore ĩt to the former du: kiſh and 
dim colour which it ts by nature endued withal, We will now alſo teach you an- 

other way how to make 1 77d. 61 m 2 1 41 12 

1:45 Br aſs to counter feit Silver; 


and this ts a mote excellent and notable experiment then the former, Take fix 
ounces of the Lees of wine, eight ounces of Criſtal Arſnick, half an ounce of 
quick · ſiluer that hath been ſublimated, two ounces of Salt: peeter, one ounce and 
an half of glaſs; beat all theſe together in a morter; and ſee that they be broken 
into the ſmal leſt pow der and duſt that may be, After this, take three pounds bf 
Coppet, chat nich iscommonly called Banda Mediolanenfis ; this you muſt have 
to be drawn out into ſmall thin and ſlender plates; and when yon have thu: pte- 
pared your mettals and ingtedients, you mutt rake of that powder, and:ſpriokte-ir 
into an earthen pot by little and little, and withal put into the ſame por your ſlen- 
der plates of Coppet; and theſe things you muſt do by coutſe, firſt parting in 
ſome of your powder, and then ſome of your Copper, and afterward ſeme pow- 
der again, and afterward ſome of your little plates again, and fo by turns one af- 
ter another, till the pot be brim · full: then ſet a cover upon your por, and plaiſter 
it all over {irgularly well with good ſtiffe morter that is tempered with chopped 
ſtraw j then binde it round about with bands and clamps of icon; and truſs it 
up very hard and ſtiffe together, and then cover ir over again with ſuch morter as 
before. Afterward let the pot be made hor with a great fire round about it. The 
manner of the heating of your pot mult be this; ſet the pot in a Centre as it were, 
that the fire may lye as it were in the:circumference round about ir, to the diftance 
of one foot from the Centre; a little after this, move you fire neerer to the pot, 
that there may not be above the diſtance of half a foot berwixt them; then with- 
ina while lay the fire a little neerer, and fo by litt le and little let the fire be brought 
cloſe to the. por, yea and ſer the pot be covered all over with hot burning coals, 
witnin the ſpace of one hour, and ſo let it and hidden in the fire for the ſpace of 
fix hole hours together. And after the fix hours, you muſt not take away the 
coals, but let them go out and die of themſelves, and let the pot fo Rand under 
them until it be ſtark cold: and when it is thoroughly cold, break ic into pieces; 
and there you ſhall find your little thin places ſo btittle, that if you do but touch 
them ſomewhat hard wich your fingers, they will ſoon be crumbled inco duſt, When 
you have taken them out of the pot, you mutt aftetwird put them into ſome ca- 
fing veſſel thut is very hard, and durable; and there within half an hour it will 
be meltetl : then put in o it ſome of your powder by little and little, till all of it 
ba moltenſtogether: then caſt ic all forth into ſome hollow place, into ſome form 
or mou d,: that ic may ran along into rods ; and the met il will be as brittle and as 
eaſie to ba bhroken into ſmall crumbs, as any Ice can be. Aftet all this, you muſt 
melt two pbunds of braſs j but yon muſt firſt purifie it and cleanſe ir a little by 
eating upon it ſome broken glaſs, and Lees of wine, and Salt-ammotiack, and 
Salt peer ery every one of them by turns, and by little and little. When you have 
thus cleppiedirty you mult put unto it one pound of that metal which you made of 
the Cop end poder tieforeſpokes of; add you mult ſtill ſprinkle upon then 
ſomei of i o.; vad after all this, you mult take half fo much of SLAP 
457 ilver 
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filver that may be gotten, and melt ic amongſt the metals before ſpoken of and 
caſt them all roge her into ſome hollow place !ike a mould, and ſo you ſhall obtain 
your put poſe. But that the ſurface and the uimoſt out · ſides of the meta} may ap- 

ar hie, you mult throw it into the fire, that it may be burning hot, and then 
take it forch, and caſt ii into that water wherein the Lees of wine and oruinary 
ſalf have been liquefied and difſolved ; and there let ic boil for a certain time, and 
ſo ſhall you make it very white, and moreover ſo pliant and ſo eaſie to be framed and 
vtought to any faſhion, that you may draw it thorough any little hole, yea even 
thorough the eye of a needle. Furthermore, this is not to be omitted nor buried 
in Glence, for it is a matter of great uſe, and ſpecial force in the colouring of metals, 
that they be inwardly cleanſed ard purged cf their droſe, that they may be tho- 
roughly waſhed and rid ot all ſuch ſcum and cffals, as are incident unto them; for 
being thus handled, they will be more ſerviceable and operative tor il experiments, 
As for example; ler braſs be molten, and then quencked inyiveger, atid then redu- 
ced into powder with ſalt, ſo that the more grols and infe&ious parts thereof be 
extracted from it; and ler it be ſo handled oftentimes, till there be nothing of ics 
nacural uncleanneſs remaining within it, and ſo ſhall it receive a deeper dye, and 
be changed into a more lively colour, Let the veſſel wherein you melt your me- 
cals to prepare and make them fir for your turn, be bored thorongh in the bottom 
wich ſundry holes, that the metal being melted may ſtrain thorough, but the droſe, 
and ſcum, and cffals of it may be left bebind, that there may be nothiog but pure 
metal to be uſed in your experiments: for the leſs droſſe and offals that your me- 
tal have, they are ſo much the more ſerviceable tor your uſe in working, Let this 
therefore be a general rule alwayes to be remembred and obſerved, that your me- 
tals be throughly purged and rid from their droſs as much as may 2 be, before 
ever you entertain any of them into your ſervice for theſe intendments. There is 


yer alſo another way whereby we may bring co paſs that 
Braſi ſhould reſemble fi tver, 


and this by Arſnick Orpine, which is an effe dual means to accompliſh this matter: 
and whereas in tract of time the metal will ſomewhat recover it ſelf to its own 
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caſt᷑ into it ten ot eight pieces of brass, and ic will colour them all, that they ſhall 
moſt lively counterfeic filver. But if you deſire 


To make braſs ſhew it ſelf a ſilver colour, by rubbing it betwixt your hands, * 


as boyes and cozening companions are oftentimes wont to do, that if they do but 
handle any veſſels of braſs, they will make them firaightways to glitter like vilvet, 
you may uſe this deviſe, Take Ammoniack- ſalt, and Alome, and Salt-peerer, of each 
of them an equal weight, and mingle them together, and put unto them a ſmall 
quantity of Silver · duſt, that hath been filed off; then ſer them all to the fire, that 
they may be thoroughly hot; and when the fume or vapour is exbaled from 
them, that they have left reaking, make a powder of them; and whatſoever 
braſs you caſt that powder upon, if you do withal, either wet ic wich your 
own ſpictle vor elſe by little and little rub ic over with your fingers, you 
ſhail find, that they will ſeem to be of a filver colour, But if you would 
whi:en ſuch braſs more handſomely and neatly, you mult cake another courſe : 
You malt diſſolve a little filver with Aqua fortis, and put unto it ſo much 
Lees of wine, and as much Ammoniack-lalt ;' let them ſo lie together till 
they be about the thickneſs of the filth that is rubbed off from a mans bo- 
dy after his ſweating: then reul it up in ſome ſmall round balls, and fo let 
them wax dry: when' they are dry, if you rub them with your fingers upon 
any braſs or other like metal, and ſtill as you rub them moilten them wich a 
lictle ſpictle, you ſhall make that which you rub upon to be very like unto ſilver. 
The vety like experiment may be wrought by Quick-filver ; for this hath a 
wonderful force in making any metal to become white. Now, whereas we 
promiſed before , to teach you, not onely how to endue braſe os ſuch other 
metal with a fiiver colour, but alſo how to preſerve and keep the bodies ſo 
coloured from returning to their former hie w again, you muſt bewate that theſe 
bodies which are endued with ſuch a filver colour, do not take hurt by any 
ſharp or ſowre liquor; tor either the urine, or vineger, or the juice of limons, or 
any ſuch tart and ſowre ct well cauſe this colour ſoon to fade away, and ſo 
diſctedir your work, and declare the colour of thoſe metals to be falſe and coun- 


- 


reffeir, . | 
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8 Of Iron, and how to tr 2nsform it into a more worthy metal. 
Nor the order of my proceedings requires, that I ſhould ſpeak. ſomewhat al- 
ſo concerning Iron; for this is a metal which the Wizards of India did highly 
eſteem, as having in ir ſelf much goodneſs, and being of ſuch a temperature, that ic 
may ene bs transformed into a more worthy and excellent metal then ir ſelf is. 
Not withſtanding, ſome there are, which reje& this metal as altogether nnprofi- 
table, becanſe ir is ſo full of groſs earthly ſubſtance, and can hardly be melted in 
thefire, by reaſon of thut firm and ſetled brimſtone which is found in it. But if 
any man would | 


4 


Change Iron into Braſs , 


lo that no part of the grofle and earthly ſubſtance ſhall remain in ir, he may eaſily 
obtain his purpoſe by Coppreſſe or Viriol. It is reported that in the mountain 
Carpatus an Hill of Pannonia, at a certain Town called Smolinicinm , there is a 
Lake, in which there are three channels full of water; and whatſoever Iron is put 
into thoſe channels, it is converted into braſs: and if the Iron which you caſt in- 
to them be in ſmall pieces or little clamps , preſently they are converted into mud 
or dirt; but if that mud be baked and hardened in the fire, it will be turned into 
perfect 2pnd braſs. - But there is an artificial means whereby this alſo may be affe&- 
ed; andirisro be done on this wiſe, Take Iren, and put into a cafting veſſ-l, 
and when ĩt is red hot withthe vehement heat of the fire, and that ir beginneth to 
melt, you mult caſt upon it by little and little ſome ſprinkling of quick brimſtone: then 
you 
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you mult pour ir forth, and cat into imall rods, and bear ic wich hammers : ir is 
very brictle, and will eaſily be broken : then diffolve it with Aqua. fortis, luch as is 
compounded of virriol and Alome tempered together: (er it upon hot cirders till 
it boil, and be diflolved into vapours, and ſo quite vaniſh away; and the ſubſi- 
dence thereof, or the rubbiſh that remains behind, it it be reduced into one ſolid 
body again, will become good braſs, If you would 


Make Iron to become white, 


you may effect ir by divers and ſundry flights ; yet let this onelj device content 
you in this matter. Firlt,yon mult cleanſe and purge your Iron of that droſs and te- 
fuſe that is in it, and of that poyſoned corruption of ruſt that it is generally infe- 
Red withal: for it hath more earthly ſubſtance and parts in it then any other me- 
ral hath, inſomuch that if you boil ic and purge it never ſo often, it will Rill of it telf 
yield ſome new excremencs, To cleanſe and purge it this is the beſt way: Take 
ſome {mall thin plates of Iron, and make them red hot, and then quench them in 
lirong lye and vineger which have been boiled with ordinary Salt and Alome; and 
this you muſt uſe to do with them oftentimes, till they be ſomewhar whitened 2 
e fragments or ſcrapings alſo of Iron, you muſt pown in a morier, after they 
have hen ſteeped in ſalt ; and you mult bray them together till the ſalt be quite 
changed, ſo that there be no blackneſs left in che licuor cf it, and till the Iron 
be cleanſed and purged from the droſs that isin it. When you have thus prepared 
your Iron, you muſt whiten it on this manner: Make a plailier as it were, of quick- 
flyer and lead tempered together; then pown them into powder, and put that 
powder into an earthen veſſel amongſt your plates of Iron that you have prepared 
to be whicened: cloſe up the veſſel faſt, and plaiſter ic all over with morter, ſo 
chat there may be no breathing place for any air either to get in or out: then pur ic 
"incafthe fre, and there let it ſtay for one whole day together, and ar length en- 
7 uae your fire, chat ir may be ſo vehement hot as to melt the Iron; for che plai- 
ter or confection which was made of lead and Quick ſilver, will work in the Iron 
two effects; for firſt, it will diſpoſe it to melting, that it ſhall ſoon be diflolved ; 
and ſecondly, it will diſpoſe it to whitening , that it ſhall the ſooner receive a glit- 
teting colour, After all this, draw forth your Iron into ſmall thin plates again, and 
proceed the ſecond time in the ſame courſe as before, till you find that it hath ta- 
ken ſo much wbiteneſſe as your purpoſe was to endue it withal, In like manner, if 
you melt ic in a veſſel bat bach holes in the bottom of ir, and melt with it lead, and 
the Marchaſit e or fire-ſtone, and Arſvick, and ſuch other things as we ſpake of be- 
fore in our experiments of braſs, you may make Iten to become white, If you 
put amongſt it ſome filver,, though it be not much, it will ſoon reſemble the 
colour of flves : for Iron doth. eaſily ſuffer ir ſelf to be medled with gold or filver; 
and they may be ſo thoroughly incorporated into each other, that by all the rules of 
ſepararion that can be uſed, you cannot Without great labour, and very much ad 
ſeparate the one of them from the other. * * 


2020981 | eule. v. 
2 | | of On * # lver, aud of the tffefts and oper ations thereof. 


N rhe next place it is meet that we ſpeak ſomerhing concerning Quick · ſilver, and 
che arr) — : * we will firſt ſer down certain vulgar 

od common congelit tos that it makes with ochet things, becauſe many men do 

deſire to know them ; and ſecondly, we will ſhe w, how ir may be diſſolved into wa- 

tet, that they which are defirons of fuch experiments, may be ſatisfied hetein. Firſt 
therefore we will ſnexßx | 


How O wick: ſilver nia) be congealed and curdiad as it were with Iron, 
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put the quick-filver into a caſting veſſel, and put together with ic that wi. 
ter, hich the Blackſmich hath uſed ro quench his hot Iron in; and put in alſo 
among them Ammoniack Salt, and Vitriol, and Verdegreaſe , twice fo much of 
every one of theſe, as there was quick-ſilver: let all theſe boil together in 
an exceeding great fire, and fill turn them up and down with an Iron lice 
or ladle; and if at any time the water boil away, you muſt be fore that you have 
in a readineſs ſcme of the ſame water through hot to caſt into ir , that it may ſup- 
ply the waſte which the fire hath made, and yet nor hinder the boiling; thus will 
they be congealed all together within the ſpace of fix hours, After chis,you muſt tale 
the congealed ſtuff when it is cold, and binde it up hard with your hands in leather 
thongs, or linnen cloth, or oſiers, that all che juice and moitture that is in ir, may 
be ſqueeſed out of it; then let that which is ſqueeſed and'drained out, ſettle it ſelf, 
and be congealed once again, till the whole confection be made: then put ic imo 
an earthen veſſel well waſhed,and amongſt ir ſome ſpring water, and take off as neer 
as you can, all the filch and ſcum that is upon it and is gone to waſte; and in thut 
veſſel you mult temper and diligencly mix together your congealed matter wirf 
ſpring· water, till the whole' matter be pure and clear: then lay ir abroad in the 
open air three days and three nights, and the ſubjetct which you — 
will wax thick and hard like a ſhell or #tile.ſheard. There is alſo another colgele- ' 
tion to be made with quick - ſilver, = 
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. 
Congeailng of Quick. f vey with balls of Braſs, - . Y 

thus: make two Braſs half circles, 1 may faſten one within the other, that 

nothing may exhale: put into them quick. ſilver, with an equal part of white Arſe— + 
rick and Tartar well powdred and ſearced; lute che joynts well wichout, chat noting . 
may breathe forih, ſo let them dry, and cover them wich coles all over feſſit hurt i & 
then make all red hot, the take it or, and open it, and you fhall ſee i wh = 
lated and to ſtick in the hollow of the Brafs ball; firike ic with 2 hammer, an hy * 
will fall off ;_ melt it, and project it, aud ic will give un excellent colbur lixe ro S- 
ver; and it is hard to diſcern it from Silver, If you will, you may mingle it wittr 
three parts of melted Braſs, and without Sitver ; & will be exceeditig white fofr auc 
malleable. It is alſo made another way: Make a great Cap of Silver, red Atſenick 
and Latin, with a cover that firs cloſe, that nothing may exhale : fill chi with quick- 
filver, and lutie the joyuts with the white of an or ſome Pine-tre&-tofip, as It 
is commonly done : g this into a pot full of Livſeed Oyl , and let ir boit cwelve 
haqurs ; take is out, and flrain ic through a skin or ſtraw ; and if any part be not co- 
agulated,. do the work again, and make is, congulate. If the veſſel do coagulate ir 
ſlowly, ſo much as yon find it hath loſt of its weight of the ſilver, Arſenick and Al- 
chymy make that good again, for we cabriot know by the weight: uſe it, it is 
wonderful that the quick-filver will draw to it ſelf ont of the veſſel, and quick fil- 
ver will enter in. Now I ſhall ſhew what may be ſometimes uſeful, 


To draw water out of Q uich-ſi Iver. 


Make a veſſel of potters earth, that will endure the fire, of which crucibles are made 
fix foot long, and of a foot Diameter, glaſſed within with glaſs, about a foot broad 
at the bott om, a finger thick, narrower at the cop, bigger at bottom. About the 
neck let there be a hole as big as ones finger, and a little pipe coming forth, by 
which you may fuly put in ehe quick · ſlvar ; pn the topf the mouth let there be 
glaſs cap , futed with the pipe, and let ic be ſmeeted wich clammy cy, and bind & 
above that ĩt breathe not forth. For this wack — — let it be ſo large | 
ar the top that it may be fig to receive the bottom of iq; veſſel, a foot broad and 
deep. You maſt make che grate the fire is made upon, wich that att, that when 
need is you may draw it back on one fide, andthe fire may fall beneath. Set there- 
fore the empty veſſel into the furnace, and by degrees kindle the fire : Laſily,make 
the bottom red hot ; when you ſee ic r you may know by the top, you 
maſt look through the glaſs cap; preſently by the hole prepared pour in ten or fif- 
tes pounds of quick-filyer , and preſently with clay caſt upon it ſtop that hole, _ 
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take away the grate that the fire may fall to the lower parts, and ferthwith quench 
ic with water. Then you ſhall ſee that the water of quick- ſilver will tun forth at 
the noſe of the cap, into the receiver under ic, about an ounce in quantity: take the 
veſſel from the fire , and pour forth the quick · ſi vr, and do as before, and aiways 
one ounce of water will diſtil forth: keep this for Chymical operation. I found 
this the beſt for to mug up women with, This arcifice was found to purihe quick- 
ſilrer. I ſhall not paſs over another art, no leſs wonderful than profitable for ule, 


To make quict · f lver grow to be a Tree: 
Diſſolve ſilver in aqua fortis, what is diſſolved evaporate into thin air at the fire, that 
thete may remain at the bottom a thick unctious ſubſtance; Then diſtil fouatain- 
vater twice or thrice, and pour it on that thick matter, ſhaking it well, then ler ic 
ſtand a little, and pour into another glaſs veſſel the moſt pure water, in which the 
filver is : adde to the water a pound of quick- ſilver, in a moit tranſparent cryſtalline 
glaſs that will attract to it that filver , and in the ſpace of a day will there ſpring up a 
molt beautiful tree from the bottom, and hairy, as made of m-|t hne beards of corn, 
and it will fill che whole veſſel, that the eye can behold nothing more pleaſant, The 


ſame . ĩs made of gold with a9 regia. 
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% — Of Silver. 
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I Shall reach how to give filver a tinctute that ic may ſhew like to pure gold and 


4 * after that, how it may be turned to true gold. 


| To give Silver a Gold. colour, 

Burn burnt byaſs with fibium, and melted wich half filver , it will have the per- 
fe& colour of void; and mingle it with gold, it will be the better chlour. We boi 
braſs thus: I know nor any one that hath taught it: you ſhall do ir after this manners 
melt braſs in a crucible, with as much Ribium * when they are both melted, pur in 
as mu. h ſtibium as before, and pour ic out on a plain Marble-ſtone , that it may 
cool there, and be fit ro beat into plates. Then ſhall you make two bricks hol- 
low, that he plate may be fitly laid in there: when you have fitted tem, let them 
be cloſed falt together, and bound with iron bands, and well luted: when they 
are dried put them in 2 glaſs fornace, and let them Rand there in a week, ro burn ex- 


actiy, take them out and uſe them. And 


To tixcture Silver into gold, 

you, muſt do thus: Make firſt ſuch a tart lye, put quick lime into a por, whoſe bot- 
tom is full of ngany ſmall holes, put a piece of wood or tileſheard upon it, then by 
degrees pour in the powder and hot water, and by the nano holes at the bottom, 
ler ĩt drain into a clean earthen veſlel under it: do this again, to make ic exceeding 
tart. Powder ſtibium and put into this, chat it miy evaporate into the thin air; 
ler ir boil at an eafie fire: for when it boils;the water will be of a purple colour hen 
ſtrain ir ĩnto a clean veſſel through a linnen cloth; again, pour on. the lye on the 
powders that remain, and let it boil ſo long at the ſire, till the water ſeems of a 
bloody colour ng more: Then boil the lye that is colout d, putting fire under, till 
the water be all exhaled ; but the powder that remains being dry, with the oyl of 
Tarrar dried and diſſolved, miſt he caſt again upon plates made of equal parts of gold 
and ſilver, within an earthen crucible; cover it ſo long with coles, and renew your 
work, till it be perfectly like to gold. Alſo I can make the ſame 


8 Other wi ſe. | 
If Tmingle the congealed quick-filver that I ſpeak ef with a cap, with a third part 
of ſilver, yon ſhall find the ſilver to be of a golden colour: you ſhall melt this with 
the ſame quantity of gold, and put it into a pot: pour on it very ſharp 22 
| Bb 2 
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and let ir boil a quarter of a day, and the colour will be angmented, Put this to the 
mmoſt trial of gold, that is, wich common ſalt, and powder of bricks, yet adding vi- 
triol, and ſo ſhail you have refined gold. We can alio exttact 


Gold out of Silver, 


And not ſo little but ic will pay your coſt, and afford you much gain. The way is 
thi : Pur the fine filings of Iron into a Crucible that will endure fire, till it grow red 
hot, and melt: then take arcificial Chryſocolla, ſuch as Goldimiths ule ro ſoder wich, 
and red Arſznick, and by degrees ſtrew them in: when you have done this, caſt in 
an equal part of Silver, and let it be exquiſitely purged by a ſtrong veſſel made of 
Aſhes :all the dregs of the Cold being now te moved, caſt it into water of ſeparation, 
and the Gold will fall to the bottom of the veſſel, take it: there is nothing of many 
things that 1 have found more true, more gainful or, more hard: ſpare no labour, and 
do it as yon ſhonld, leſt you loſe your labour: or otherwiſe, let the thin filings of 
Iron oak for a day in ſea-water, let it dry, and let it be red hor in the fire ſo long in 
a * rucivle, till it run, then caſt in an equal quant ĩity of filver, with half braſs, let 
it be projected into a hollow place: then purge it exactly in an aſh veſſel: for the 
Iron heing excluded and its dregs, put it into water of ſeparation, and gather what 
falls to the bottom, and ir will be excellent Gold, May be it will be profitable to 


Fix Cinnaber, 


He that defires it, I think he mnſt do thus, break the Cinnaber into pieces as big 
as Wall- puts, and put them into aglaſs veſſel that is of the ſame bigneſs, and the 
pieces mult be mingled with thrice the weight of filver, and laid by ccurſes, and the 
veſſel mult be luted, and ſuffer ir to dry, or ſet it in the Sun; then cover it with 
afhcs, and let it boil ſo long on a gentle fire, till it become of a lead colour and 
break not, which will not be unleſs you tend it conſtantly till yeu come ſo far. 
Then purge it with a double quant ĩty of lead; and when ir is purged, if it be put to 
all tryals, it w ili and the ſtronger, and be more heavy and of more vertue: the more 
eaſie fire you ule, the better will the buſmeſs be effected: but fo ſhall we try to re- 
pair ſilver, and revive it when it is ſpoil'd. Let ſublimate quick · ſilber boil in diſtild 
vinegar, then mingle quick · ſilver, and in a glaſs retort, let the quick · ſilver evapo- 
rate in a hot fire, and fall into the receiver : keep ĩt: If you be skilful, you ſhall 
find but litt le of the weight leſt, Others do it with the Regulus of Ant imony. But 
otherwiſe you ſhall do it ſooner and more gainfully thus: Put the broken pieces of 
Cinnaber as big as dice, into a long linnen bag, banging equally from the pot fides ; 
then pour on the ſharpeſt veregar, with alom and tartar, double as much, quick 
lime four parts, and as much of oakenaſhes, as it is uſual to be made; or you muſt 
make eme. Let i boil a whole day, take ir our and boil ic in oyl, be diligent about 
it, and let it ſtay there twenty four hours: take the pieces of Cinnaber out of the 
dyl, and meer them with the white of an egge beaten, and role it with a third 
part of the filings of ſilver: put ir into the bottom of a convenient veſſel , and Ine 
it well with the beſt earth, as I ſaid: ſet ir to the fire three days, and at laſt ircreaſe 
the fire, that ir may almeſt melt and run: take ic off, and waſh ic from its ſæces that 
—— _ the laſt proof ef ſilver and bring it to be true and natural. Alſo it will be 
pleaſant 
From fixt ¶ iunaber to draw aut a ſilver beard. 


If yon put ĩt into the ſame veſſel, and make a gentle fire under, filver that is pure, 


nr mixed wich lead, will become hairy like a woed, that there is nothing more 
pleaſant to behold. | 
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Cuae, VII. 
Of Operations neceſſary for uſe, 


Thonghtfic to ſet down ſome Operations which are generally thought fir for our 
works: and if you know them nor, you will not eaſily obtain your de're, I have 
ſer them down here, that you might not be put to ſeek them eilwnere : Firlt, 


To draw forth the life of Tinne. 


The filings of Tinne muſt be put inte a pot of earth, wich equal part of ſalt · peter; 
you ſhall ſer on the top of this ſeven, as many other earthen pots wich holes bored 
in them, and ſtop theſe holes well wich clay: ſer above this a glaſs veſſel with the 
mouth downwards, or with an open pipe, with a veſſel under it: put fire to it, and 

on ſhall hear ic make a noiſe when it is hot: the life flies away in tne fi me, and you 
ſhall find ic in the hollo V pots, and in the bottom of the glaſed veſſel compacted to- 
gether. If you bore an earthen veſſel on the fide, you may do ic ſomething more 


cafily by degrees, and you ſhall ſtop it. So alſo 
From Stibium 

we may extraꝗ ir, Stibium that Druggiſts call Amtimony, is grownd {mall in hand- 
mills, then ler a new crucible of earth be made red hot in a cole fire ; caſt into ir pre- 
ſently by degrees,Scibinm, twice as mu h Tartar, four parts of (alr-pecer, finely pow- 
dred: when the fume ri eth, cover it with a cover, eſt the fume rifiog evaporace : then 
take ir off, and caſt in more, till all the powder be burne : then let ic fland a little 
at the fire, cake ir off and let it cool, and kim cf the dregs on the top, and you ſhall 
find at the bottom what the Chymilts call the Regulus; it is like Lead, and eaſily 
changed into it. For ſaith Dioſcorides, ſhould it burn a little more, ic turns to Lead: 
Now I will ſhew how one may draw a more noble Metal 


To the ont-fide, 


As fooliſh Chymiſts ſay , for they think that by their impoſtures they do draw forth 
the parts lying in the middle, and that the internal patts are the baſelt of all ; bui they 

exceedingly : For they eat onely the out ward parts in the luperficics, that are 
the weakeit, and a little quick · ſilver is drawn forth, which I approve not. For they 
corrode all things that their Medicament enters, the harder parts are leit, and are 
poliſhed and whitened : may be they are perſwaded of this by the medals of the 
Ant ients, that were within all braſs, but ourwardly ſeemed like pure ſilver; but 
thoſe were ſodered together, and beaten with hammers, and then ſtamp d. Vet ic 
is very much to do it as they did, and I think ic cannot be done, Bur the things 
that poliſh are theie, common Salt, Alom, Vitriol, quick Brimitone, Tartar ; and fer 
Gold, onely Verdigreaſe, avd Salt Ammoniack, When yon would go about it, you 
muſt powder part of them, and pat them into a veſſel with the metal. The cruci- 
ble mult be lured wich clay, and covered: there muſt be left but a very ſmall hole for 
perſpiration: then ſer ic in a gentle fire, and let it burn and blow not, left che metal 
melt: when the powders are burnt they will fink down, which you ſhall know by 
the ſmoke, then take off the cover and look into them, But mea make the Meral 
red hot, and then when ic is hot they drench ic in: or otherwiſe ; they put it in vine» 
gar till it become well cleanſed, and when you have wrapt the work in linnen- 
rags , that was well luted, caſt it into an earthen veſſel of vinegar, and boil ic long, 
take it out and calt it into urĩne, let it boil in (alt and vinegar, till no filth almoſt 
riſe, and the foul fpors of the ingredients be 2one ; and if you find ir not exceed- 
ing white, do the ſame 2gaint1]] you come to perfe gion : Or elſe proceed orher- 
wiſe by order: Let your work boil in an carthen pot of water, with ſair, alom, and 
tartat: when che whole ſuperficies is grown whire,let ir alone a while ; then let them 
boil three hours with equal parts of brimſtone, ſalt · peter; and ſalt, that it may hang 


in the middle of them, and not touch the fides of the veſſel; take r 
* 
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wich ſand , till the fume of the ſulphur be removed again: let it boil again as at firſt, 
and ſo ii will wax white, that ir will endure the fite, and not be te jected for coun- 
rerfeic ; you ſhail find it profitable if you do it well; and you will rejoyce, if you do 
not abuſe ic to your own ruine, 


Ca av, VIII, 
How to rake a Metal more weighty. 


Tie a queſtion amoneſt Chymiſte, and ſuch as are addicted to thoſe ſtudies, how it 

might be that filver might equal gold in weitht , and every metal might exceed 
it own weight, That may heailomade gold, without any detriment to che ſtamp 
or epgravirg, and ſilver may increaſe and decreaſ. in its weight, if ſo be it be made 
into ome veſſel. I have undertaken here to teach how to do that eaſily, that others 
do with great difficulty, Take this rule to do it by, that 


The weight of a Golden v«ſſel may increaſe, 

without hurting the mark, if the magnitude do not equal the weight. You ſhall 
rub gold wih thin ſilver, wich your band: or fingers, until it may d ink it in, and 
make up the weight you would have it, (ticking on the ſuperficies, Then prepare a 
irons lixivium of br:mitone and quick lime, and caſt it with the gold into an carthen 
pot with a wide mouth: put a {mall fire mi der, and let them boil ſo long, till you ſee 
that they hare gain d their colour; then take it out, and you ſhall have it: Or elſe 
draw forth of the velks of eggs and the litharge of gold, water with a ſtrong fire, and 
cuench red hot gold in it, and you have ir, 


Another that is excellent, 


Yon ſhall brine ſilver to powder, either with aqua fortis, or calx ; the calx is after- 
Ward: waſkr with water, to waſh away the ſalt, wet a golden veſſel or plate with 
Water or ſpittle, that the quaotity of the powder you need may ſtick on the out ward 
ſuperficies ; yer put ir not on the edges, for the fraud will be eaſily diſcovered by 
rubbing it on the touch ſtone, Then powder finely ſalt one third part, brick as 
much, vi riol made red two parts: rake a brick and make a hole in it as big as the 
veſl-] ie, in the bott / m whereof ſtrew alem de plume: then again pour on the 
powder with your work till veu have filled the hole, then cover the hole with 
another brick, ard faſten it with an Tron pin, and Inte the joynts well with clay: 
let this dry, and let it ſt and in a reverberating fire about a quarter of a day; and 
when it is cold, open it, and you ſhall find the gold all of a filver colour, and more 
weighty, wirthou! any hurt to the ſtamp. Now to bring it to its former colour, do 
thun: Take Verdi re: ſe four parte, Salammoniack two parts, ſalt- peter a half parr, 
as much brick, alom a fourth part; mingle theſe with the waters, and waſh 
the veſſe] with it: then with iron tongs put it upon burying coles , that it may be 
red hot: take it off, and dlunge it ip urine, and ir will regain the colour, If i ſhine 
too much, and you would have ir of a lower colour, the remedy ie to wet it in urine, 
and let ir ſtand on a plate red hot to cool. But thus you ſhall make vitriol very red 
put it into a veſſel covered with coles, and boil it till it change to a moſi bright red: 
take it out and lay it aſide, and do not nſec it for an ill purpoſe, We may with the 
fragments of braſs | 


Do thu buſineſs otherwiſe: 
That ſhall ſupply the place of ſilver, and it ſhall become too weighty : Or other wiſe, 
melt two parts of hraſs with ſilver, then make it into ſmall thin plates; in the mean 
w-ile make a powder of the dregs of 29% forts , namely of ſalt-perer and vicriol, 
and in a ſtrong melting veſſel, put the plate and the powder to au ment gold, ful 
the veſſel in a prepoſterov order, Then Imre the meuth of it, and ſet ir in gentle 
fire half a day : take it off, always rene wing the ſame till it ce me to the defred 
weight. We have taught how to increaſe the weight, and not hurt the faſhion 
ot 
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or ſtamp, Now I hall ſhew how without lois in weight, nor yet che ſtamp being 


hurt, 
Gold and Silver may be diminiſhed : 


dome uſe to do it with aqua fortis, but it makes the work rough with knots and holes; 
you ſhall do iz therefore thus: Strew powder of brimitone upon the work, and put 
2 candle to it round about , or burn ic under your work , by degrees it will con- 
ſame by burning; ſtrike i with a hammer on the conttary fide, and the ſuperficies 
will fall off, as much in quantity as you pleaſe, as you ule the brimſtone. Now 
(hall 1 ſhew how 

To ſeparate gold from ſilver ¶ ups that are gilded : 


Fox it is oſt · times a cuſſome for Goldimiths, to melt the veſſels and caſt them away, 
and to make new ones again; not knowing how without great trouble, ro part the 
gold from the ſilver, and therefore melt both together. To part them, do thus: 
Take ſalt Ammoniack , brimſtone half a part: powder them nne, and anoinr the 
gilded part of the veſſel with oyl: then firew on che poder, and take the veſ- 
ſel in a pair of tonga, and put it into the fire: when it is very hot, ſtrike it with an 
iron, and the powder ſhaken will fall into the water, in a platter under ic, and the 
veſſel will remain unaltered Alſo it is done 


ä Anather way 
wich quick · ſilver: Put quick-filver ioco an carchen veſſel wich a very wide mouth, 
and let ic heat ſo long at the fire, that you can endure the heat of it with your finger, 
put into ir: pur the gilt place of ſiluer into it, and when the quick · filver ticks to 
the gold, take it out and put it into a Charger, into which the gold, when it is 
cold, will fall wich the quick · ſilver. Goipg over this work again, until no more 
gold appears in the veſſel. Then put the gold with the quick · ſilver that was ſha- 
ken imo the Charger, into a linnen clout, and preſs ic ont with your bands, and let 
2 — ver fall imo ſome other teceivet, che gold will ſtay behind in the rag take 
it and put it into a cole made with a hole in it, hlo v till it melt, make ic into a lamp, 
and boit it in an earthen veſſel wich a lictle Stibium, and pour ic forth into ano- 
ther veſſel, that che gold may fall to the bottom, and the Stibĩum ſtay atop. But 


if yon will 
Part Gold from a veſſel of Braſc, 


wet the veſlel in cold water, and ſet it in the fire: when it is red hot, quench ir in 
cold water; then ſcrape off the gold with latin wire bound together. 


Cna?. IX. 
To part Metals without aquua forts, _ 


B waters are drawn from ſalts with difficulty, with laſs of time and — 
charges ; Iſhall ſhew yon ho to part gold from ſilvet aug braks, and ſilyet from 
braſs , without 4% fort; but by ſome calie operations, wich little coſt ot loſs of 
time : And firſt I ſhall ſhew how 


To part Gold from Silver, | 
Caſt a lump of cold mixt with ſilyer into an canben veſſel, that will hold fice, with 
the lame weight of Antimony, thus: when the veſſel is ted hor, and che lump is 
melted, and turned about with the force of the fire , caſt a little Stibium in, and in a 
little rime it will melt alſo; and when you ſee jr, caſt inthe reſt of the Stibium, and 
cover the veſſel wich a cover: let ihe mixture boil, 45 long as one may repeat the 
Lotds-prayer : cake away the veſſel with a pair of tongs,; and caſt ic into anocher 
in Pyramidal veſſel-red hor, called a Crucible, chat bach in the botrom of it um“ 
far;: ſhakiog it gevely , char the heavier pars of gold ſeperated from the filyes , =_ 
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fall to the bottom: when the veſſel is cold ic is ſhaken off, and the part next the 
bottom will be gold, the upper part filver ; and if ic be not well parted, tefuſe not 
to go over the ſame work again, but take a leſs quantity of Stibium. Let therefore 
the gold be purgedagain, and let the Stibium be boiled, and there will be always 
at the bottom a little piece of gold. And as the dregs remain, after the ſame man- 
ner purge them again in the copple, and you ſhall have your flver, withour any loſs of 
the weight, becauſe they are both perfect bodies; but the ſilver onely will loſe a lit- 
tle. But would you have your filver to loſe leſs, do thus: adde to two pound and 
half of Stibium, wine-lees two pounds, and boil them together in an earthen yeſſe], 
and the maſs will remain in the bottom, which mult be alſo boil'd in a copple; then 
adding pieces of lead to ĩt, purge it in acopple, wherein the other things being con- 
ſumed by the fire, the ſilver onely will remain: but if you do not boil your Stibium 
in wine-lees, as I ſaid, part of the ſilver will be loſt, and the copple will dra the fil- 
vet to it. The ſame may be done 


Another way. 


Take three ounces of brimſtone, powder them, and mingle them with one ounce of 
common oyl, and ſer them to the fire ina glazed dilh of earth: let the fire be firſt 
gentle, then augment it, till ic run, and ſeem to run over: take ir from tbe fire, and 
et ĩt cool, then caſt it into ſharp vinegar , ſo the oyl will ſwim above the vinegar, 
the brimſtone will fall down to the bottom; calt away the vinegar, and let the brim- 
lone boil in Arong vinegar, and you ſhall ſee the vinegar coloured: you ſhall ſtrain 
the vinegar through a wiſp into a glaſed veſſel, to which adde more brimſtone ys boil 
it again,” and again ſtrain out the lye into the veſſel: doing this fo oft, 
till the Lixivium comes forth muddy, or of a black colour, Let the Lixivinm ſettle 
one night: again ſtrain ic through a wiſp, and you ſhall find che brimſtone almoſt 
white at the bottom of the veſſel: adde that to what you had before, and ſet ic again 
to boil with three parts as much diſtilled vinegar, till the vinegar all evaporate and 
dry the brimſtone: take heed ir burn not: when ic is dry, put it again into diſtilled 
/ vinegar, working the ſame way ſo often, until putting a little of upon a red hot 

plate of iron, it will melt without flame or ſmoke, Then caſt it on a lump of gold 
andfilver, and the gold will ſink to the bottom preſently, but che ſilver will remain on 
the top. For if brimſtone be boil'd in a Lixivinmſo ſtrong, that ic will beat an egg, 
until ic will not ſmoke, and will melt on a fire · cole: if it be projeRed on a maſs of 
gold and ſilver mingled, when they are melted; ĩt will part the gold from the ſil - 
ver, Alſo there is an ingenious and admirable way | 


To part ſilver frombraſs - - 

with certain powders. The beſt are thoſe are made of powdred lead, half ſo much 
quick brimſione , and arſenick , and common ſalt double as much, ſalt- peter one 
half; powder thoſe fine each by themſelves, then mingle them. Take the mixt me- 
tal, with half ſo much more of the powder, and in a veſſel that will endure fire, firew 
it in by turns, and ſer. the veſſel fil'd at a ſtrong fire, till all melt; rake ic out and 
caft it into another veſſel; that is broad atop, narrow at bottom, and hot, as we ſald, 
and ſmeered with ram or ſowes greaſe clarified let it cool, for you ſhall md the 
filver at the bottom, and the braſs on the top: part one from the other with an 
iron raſp, or file: if you will, you may purge your filver again ina copple. But the 
filver malt be made into thin plates, that when ic is ſtrewed interchangeably with 
the powders, they may come at ir on all fides : then cover the veſſel with its cover, 
and lute it well, But the ſalt muſt be dectepitated that it leap not out, and the 
brimſtone prepared and fixed, But we may thus 


- | Part gold from braſs: 
Make ſalt of theſe things that follow;namely, Vitriol, Alom, Salt · peter, quick Brim- 
Rone, of each a pound, Salr-aminoniatk half # po ů. Powder them all,” and boil 
them ina lye made of iſhes, one part, as much quick lime, four parts of beechaſhes: 
melt them at the fire, and decant them, ad boil them till the Lizivium be gone 7 
| ry 
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dry it, and keepit in a place not moiti, left it melt; and mingle with it one pound 
ot powder ef lead, and lirew on of this powder fix onnces tor every pound of braſs 
made not in a melting veſſel; and let them be ſhaken, and ſtirred vehemently with 
an iron thing to ſtir it witb: when the veſſel is cold, break it, you ſhall find a 
lamp of gold in the bottom. Do the reſt as I aid, 


CHAP, X. 
A compendious way to part gold os (ilver from other Metals with aqua fortĩs. 


WE ſhall teach thus compendiouſly to part gold from ſilver, and filver from other 

metals; and it is no (mall gain to be got by it, if a man well underſtood what 
I write: for I have known ſome by this art that have got great wealth. For example, 
cake a mixture of braſs and ſilver, diſſolve it in common aqua fortis: when it is con- 
ſumed, caſt fountain-water into it, to remove the ſharpneis of the water, and that 
it can no more corrode the metal. Put the water into 2 monthed earthen veſ- 
ſel, and plunge plates of braſs therein; for the filver will Rick to them like a cloud, 


the braſs 1s beſt in the water: put the water into a glaſs retort with a large belly, and 


make a fofc fire under, and the fountain- witer will diſtil forth by degrees. When 
yon know chat the whole quantity of feuntain-water is diflilled out, or the belly of 
the tetott looks of a yellow colour, and the ſent of the ſalts pierceth your noſtrils : 
rake away the receiver, and put another that is empty to ĩt, and lute it well that no- 
thing break ſortb. Augment the fire, and you 11 draw off your aqus fortis 2s 
Rrong as before, and the braſs will be at the bottom of the retort: The 494 fortis 
will be as good as it was, and you may uſe ir oft · times. 
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SIXTH BOOK 
Natural Magick : 


Of counterfeiting Precious Sones. 


Tur PrxoOEMES. 


Rom the adulierating of Metals, we ſhall paſs to the cannterſeiting of Jewels, T hey are 
FE by the ſame reaſon, both Arts are of king and done by the fire. And it 1s no fraud, ſaith 


Pliny, to get gain to live by: and the deſire of money hath ſo kindlcd the firebrand of luxury 


that the moſt cunning artiſts are ſometimes cheated. wy counterſeited by divers ways, 
either by cutting Jewels in the middle, and putting in the colours, and joyning them toge- 
ther; or elſe by giving a tiniiavre to Cryſtal that is all one piece , or conterfeiting Cryſtal 
by many ingredients ; or we ſball attempt to makg true Jewels to depars from their proper 
colour, and «ll of them to be ſe handſomly colomred , that they may ſbew lthe natural Jewels. 


Loſtly, Iſpall ſpem hem to make: Smalt of divers col. 10 


CHAP, I. 
Of certain Salts uſed in the compoſition of Gems, 


NE wil firſt fer down certain operations, which are very neceſſa- 
RE ry in the making of Gems, leſt we be forced to repeat the ſame 
TM Wu thing over again: And firſt, 


WV How to make Sal Soda. 

I - ck Kali or Saltworr is — Soda : _ 
W this Soda very ſmall, and ifs it i r ꝑna it ĩnto a braſs 
«WAL A Canldfon and boil it, — for every — ; x fire 
kin of water. Let ĩt boil for four hours, till che water be conſumed to a third part. 
Then take it from the fire , and let ic ſtand twelve hours, while the dregs ſettle to 
the bottom, and the water becomes clear: then drain out the water with a linnen 
cloth, into another veſſel, and pour freſh water into the Cauldron: Boil ic again, 
and when it is cold, as before, and all the droſs ſerled , filttate the clear water out 
again: Do as much the third tĩme, ſtill having a care to try wich your tongue, he- 
ther ir be ſtill ſalt. At laſt, ſtrain the water, and ſer it in an earthen veſſel over the 
fire, keeping a conſtant fire under ir, until the moĩſture being almoſt conſumed, the 
water erow more thick, and be condenſed into ſalt; which muſt preſently be taken 
ont With an iro ladle; and of five pound of Soda, you will have one pound of ſalt. 


+ 


141 How to nabe. al. of Tartar. 


Take rhe lees of old wine, and dry ir carefully; it is commonly called Tartar: put ĩt 
into an Alimbeck, made in ſuch ſort, that the flame may be retorted from the top. 
and ſo aument the hear, There let it burn, you will ſee it grow white; then turn 
it with your iron tongs, ſo that the upper part which is white may be at bottom, 
and turn the back up to the flame: when ir hath ceaſ'd ſmoaking, take ic out, and 
break parr of ir, to ſee whether ic be white quite through, for that is an argument 
of the ſufficient burning; becauſe ir oftentimes happens, that che outſide onely is 
burned, and the reſt of it remaineth crude, Therefore, when it hath gained * co- 
our 
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lour of chaik , it mutt be taken out; and when it is cold, grinde it, ind lay it in wa- 
tet in ſome wide - mouch d veſſel a quartet of a day. When the water is growncleat; 
filcrace ic, and ſitain ic into another veſſel, and then pour water gin unto che 
ſettlement, obſetv ing the ſame chings we ſpoke befote, until the water have taken 
out all the ſale, which will come to paſs in te chird or forth time, Pont your we- 
ters which you ſaved, into a veſſel of glaſs ; and all things being ready, put live coles 
under it, and attend the work until the water. be copſumed by the force of the fire, 
which be ing done, the ſalt will Rick to the bottom: ic being thus made, preſerve 
it in a dry place, leſſ it turn to oyl. | 0 901 | 4: 

| Cn 4a. 18 g 
How Flint, or Cryſtal is tobe prepared, and kow Paſtils are boited, 

He matter of which Gems are made, is either Cryſtal or Flint, from whence we 
rike fire, ot cound pebbles found by river ſides: choſe are the bett which are 
taken up by the tiver Thames, white, clear, and of the bigneſs of an egge; for of 
thoſe are made: be councerfeic Gemms, though all will ſerve in ſome ſont. Some 
think that ( ryſtal is the beſt for this purpoſe ,, becauſe of the brigutneis ard tranſp& 
rency of ir ; but they are deceived, The way of making Gems, is this: Take river · 
pebbles and put them into a fokvace, in that place where the retorted ame is moſt 
intenſe; when they ate red hot, take them out and flivg them int o water : then 
dry them, and powder them in a mortar, or a hand mill, until they are very fine; 
them into a wide-mouthed veſſel, full of rain water, and ſhake it well in your 
hands, for ſo the fineſt part. will riſe to the top, and the groſſeſt will ſettle to the 
bottom: co ckat which ſwims at top pour freſh witer, and ir the duſt again: and 
do this oftent imes, until the groſs part be quite ſeparated and ſank down. Then 
take out the water, and let it ſettle, and in the bottom there will lie a certain ſlimy 
matter; gather together, and teſerve the refined powder, Bui whibit che ſtone is 
ground, both the morter and the mill will loſe ſome what of themſelves, which 
being mixt with the powder will foul the Gem: wherefore ic will be worrh the la- 
bor to waſh that away : to which end, let water be often poured into the la el, and 
Ricred about; the duſt of the morter will riſe to the top, by reaſon of irs levity, and 
the powder of the pebbles will retire to the bottom by reaſon of its weight; xim 
the layel, and ſeparate them with a ſpoon, till all that ſandy and black dutt be taken 
off; then ſtrain out the water, and reſerve the powder dry. Theſe being done, we 


muſt teach 
How Paftils are boiled. 


Artificers call thoſe pellets which are made of the ſalts, and the forenamed powder 


' and water, Paſtils, Take five parts of ſalt of Tartar , as many of falr of Soda; don- 


ble the quantity of theſe of the foreſpoken powder of pebbles, and mia them very 
well ina (tone morter: ſprinkle them wich water & wet them, ſo that they may grow 
into a paſt, and make Paſtilsof tbem in bigneſs of your fiſt, ſer them in the ſun, and 
dry them well. Then put them into a fornace of reverberation , che ſpace of fix 
bours, encreaſig the fire by degrees, that at laſt they may became red hot, but not 
melt ; wherefore uſe no bellows : when they are baked enopgh, let them cool, and 
they will become ſo hard, that they will endure almoſt the hammer. 


Cu ar. III. 
Of the Feraace and the Parts thereof. 


T Ow the Fernace is to be built; which is like to that of glaſs-makers, but leſs 

according to the ion of the work, Let your fornace be eight foot high, 

an conſiſt of two vaults; the goof of the lower mult be a bandfal and a hal{xbick: 

walk ic ſelf maſt have a little door, by which you may caſt in wood to feed che fire 
17 Cc 2 
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there, Let ic alſo have on the top, and in the middle of ics roof, a hole about i 
foot in breadth, by which the flame may penetrate into the ſecond vault, and reach 
to the upper roof; whence the flame being reyerberated, doth cauſe a vehement 
hear. In this upper vault there mutt be cut one in the wall ſmall holes of a hand'ul 
in breadth, which muſt open and ſhm, to ſet the pots and pans in on the floor, and 
to take them out again. Artificers call theſe pots Crucibles; they are made of clay, 
which is brought from Valencia, and doth very ſtrongly endure fire: They mult be i 
finger thick, and a foot anda half deep, their bottom ſomewhar thicker, leſt they 
ſhould break with the force of the fire. All things being thus provided, caft in your 
wood and fire, and let the fornace heat by degrees, ſo that it may be perfectly 
hot in a quarter of a day, Your workmen mult be diligent to perform their duty; 
then let the Paſtils, being broken into pieces about che bignels of a wall; nut, be 
put into crucibles , and ſer in the holes of the fornace built for that purpoſe , wich 
a pair of iron tongs to every pot. When they melt, they will riſe up in bubbles, and 
growing greater and greater, mult be pricked wich ſharpwires ; that the vapor pa(- 
fing out, the bubbles may fink down again, and not run over the mouth of the cru- 
cibles, Then let other pieces be put in, and do as before, until the pots be filled 
to the top: and continue the fire for a Oe day, unt il che matter be concocted. 
Then put an iron hook into the pots, and try whether the matter hare obtained a 
rfe& tranſparency : which if it have, take ir ont of the pots with iron inftruments 
or that purpoſe , and cat ir incoclear water, to waſh off the filth and tains, and to 
purge out the ſalt: for when the Gems are made, on a ſuddaio the ſalt breaks forth, 
as it were ſpued out, and overcaſt them like a clond. "Yer there muſt be a great 
deal of diligence nſed , whil ſt you draw out this virrified matter, left it touch the 
ſides of the fornace; for it will cleave” thereto like birdlime , hardly to be pu led 
off without part of the wall: as alſo leſt ir fall into the veſſels: for ic is very difficult 
to ſeparate it, and it prejudices the cleatneſs of the glaſ. When it is cold, put it 
again into the crucibles, and let it glow for two days, until ic be concocted into 
perfect glaſs. When this vitrified matter hath ood ſo for two days, ſome, to make 
it more fine and bright, leſt it ſhonld be ſpecked with certain litile bubbles (to which 
elaſs is very ſubject) put into the crucible ſome white lead, which preſently grow- 
eth ted, then melts with the glaſs and becomes clear and perſpicuons. Make your 
tryal then with an iron hook; for if it be clear of thoſe bubbles, ir is perfeRed , and 
ſo will be a perfect maſs of Gems, Now we will teach the ſeveral Colours, Yellol; 
Green, or Blue, wherein we will caſt our Gems, 


CHa?P®P, IV. 
To make Colours, 


While the Cryſtal is preparing in the fornace, by the ſame fire the Colours may 
be alſomade: And firſt, | 


How to make Crocus of Iron: 


Take three or four pounds of the limature of Iron, waſhic well ina broad veſſel; 
for by putting ir into water, the weight of the iron will carry that to the bottom: 
but the firaws and chips, and ſuch kind of filth, will ſwim on the top; ſo you will 
have your filings clean and waſh'd, Then dry it well, and put ir into an earthen gla- 
zed pot with a large mouth, and pour into it three or four gallons of the beſt and 
ſharpeſt vinegar: rhere let ic macerate three or four weeks, ſtitring ir every day ſe- 
ven or eight times wich an iron rod: then giving it time to ſettle, pour out the vine- 
gar into another pot, and pur freſh vinegar into the iron; and do this , till the vine- 
gar have conſumed all the filings. Then put all che vinegar into an earthen veſſel, 
and ſer ir on the fire, and let it boil quite away 2 In the bottom there will remain 2 
flimy durty matter, mixt with a kind of fatneſs of the iron, which the fire by conti- 
nuance will catch hold of: let ic burn, and the remaining duſt will be Crocus, O- 
chers file your ruſty nailr, and heating them red hot, quench them in vinegar A then 

ö rain 
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frain them; and dry the ruſt, and ſet ĩtagain to the fire, till ic be ted hot; then 
quenc!! ic again with vibegat; this they do three or four mes: ar length they boil - 
the vinegar away, and take the remaining Crocus from the bottom. Next remains 


to ſhew 
How to reduce Z iphara into Powger. 


A lit le window i: to be made our of the fide of the fornace , nigh to which muſt 
be built a little cell or oven, ſo joyned to the mouth of the oven, that the flame may 
be hrought in through a little hole. Let this cell have a little door without, to ad- 


mit the workmans hand upon occaſion. Let thĩs cell be a foot in length and breadth, 
Set the Saffron upon a Potrets tile, into the cell and ſhut the door: let it be red hot, 


and after fix hours take it out and put ĩt into water, fo will it cleave into pieces; let 
ir. be dryed, ſtamped, and ſo finely ſeirced , that ir may ſcarce be felt. But if it can- 
not be effected with a peſtlè and morter ; pour water upon the powder, and fiir it 
wich your hande, and let it ſeitle for a while; then ſitaĩn it into another veſſel, and 

freſh warer into the powder; and reicerace this ſo often, till that which ſet- 
lech, being beat and brayed, do paſs through with water: then dry it, and it will 
become very fine powder, | 

How to burn ( opper. 


det the filings of Copper, with an equal quantity of falt mixt in an earthen por, ovet 
the fire, and turn ic about three or four hours with an iron hook, that it may be 
burned on all fides : There let ic burn a whole natural day: then take ic out, and dĩ- 
vide it ĩnto two parts; lay the one part aſide , and ſer the other with ſalt on the fire 
again, for an artificial day: do the ſame three ot four times, that it may be more per- 
fectly calcined, always having a care that it be as hot as may be, but that ir melt not. 
Waen it is bur nt, it is black. 


* 


Cu AP. V. 
How Gems are coloured. 


All chings being thus prepared; there is nothing more, I think, remaĩneth to 
a mike an end of chis work, but to know how to colour them, And we will 
begin with the way | 
How to dye a Saphire. 


Artificers begiv with a Saphire: for when ir is coloured, unleſs it be preſently re- 
moved from the fire, ir loſeth the rivQure;z and the longer ir remains in the fire, 
the brighter ĩt groweth. Put a little Zaphara, as they call it, into a pot of glaſs, 
two drachms to a pound of glaſs z then ſtit it continually from top to bot tom with an 
iron hook : when it is very well mixed, make cryal whether che colour pleaſe you 
ot no, by taking a little ont of the pot. If ic be too faint , adde ſome more Zt- 
phara ; if too deep, put in more glaſs, and ler ic boil fix hours. Thus yon may 


Colour Cyamu, 


or ſea - water, another kind of Saphire. Beat your calcined braſs into very fine pow- 
der, that you may ſcarce feel it; for otherwiſe it will mix with the Cryſtal , and 
make ĩt courſer: the quantity cannot be defined for there are lighter and deeper of 
chat kind: for the moſt part, for one pound one drachm will be ſufficienc, 


How to counterfeit the colour of the Amethiſt : 


To a pound of Cryſtal, put a dram of that they call Manganeſs , and ſo the colour is 
made, If the Gem be gteat, mak- ĩt the paler ; if ſmall, make it deeper : for they uſe 
fach for rings, and other uſes. | 

pf To counterfeit the Topaze. 10 
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To every pound of glaſs, adde a warter of an ounce of crocus of Iron, and three 
ounces of red: lead, to make ir of a brighter red. Firſt put in the lead, then the 


ctocus. 
2 The Chryſolite, 


When you have made a Topaze, and would have 2 Chryſolice , adde a lictle more 
Copper, that it may have 2 little verdute : for che Chryſolite differerh from the To- 
paze in nothing, but that it hath a greater luſtre. So we are wont 


To counterſeit an Emerald, 


This ſhall be the laſt: for we muſt let our work be as quick as poſſible, becauſe the 
copper be ing heavy, when it is mixed wich the Cryſtal, doth preſently ſiuk down to 
the bottom of the pots, and fo the Gems well be of too pale a colour. There- 
fore thus you mult do: when you give the tincture to « Cĩanus, you may eafily turn 
it into Smaragde, by adding crocus of iron, in half the quantity of the copper or 
braſs, v. if at firſt you put in a fourth part of copper: Now you muſt adde an eighth 
t ot cgocus, and as much copper, Aſter the colours are caſt in, let it boil fix 
ours, that the material may grow clear again: for the caſting in the colours will 
make them contract a cloudineſs, Afterwards let the fire decreaſe by degrees, un- 
til the fornace be cold: then take out the pots and break them, wherein you ſhall 
fund your counterfeit precions Stones. 


C HAP. VI, 
How Gems may otherwiſe be made, 


He manner which I have fer down, is peculiar and uſual to our Artificers, and 

by them is alſo accounted a ſecret. Bur I will ſet down another way, which 1 
had determined always to keep ſecret to my ſelf; for by ir are made with leſs charge, 
leſs time, and leſs labour, much more refulgent, bright, and livelier Gems, whoſe 
ſuperficies and luſtre, the ſalt ſha]l not deface in a much longer time. Alth 
thoſe old counterfeits which are found at Puteoli, in the mortar of rnined ho 
and on the ſhores, are yet very bright, and of a perfe& clearneſs , fo that 
ſeem beyond che imĩtat ĩon of our age: Yer I will endeavour by this way, not onc- 
ly to equal them, but ro make much better. Wherefore give ear, and believe: the 
materials are thus made: Take the comb of a Cock, and cutting bis gullet in two, 
keep the head and the neck. Put it into a pot, and ſer it in a hard fire top Mloſe. that 
no coles or aſhes ariſing wih the ſmoke, or ſoote, fall in, and fpoil the fuſtre of it. 
When the fire is kindled, you will hear it hiſs: when it is red hot, take ir up wich 
an icon tongs, and quench it in clear water, and dry ic: Do this three times, changin 
the water, leſt there ſhould be any filth; then grinde it on a marble. till it be © fine 
that you may blow ir about, end reſerve it for uſe, Thence have yon the Phitoſophers 
St one, moſt fragrant in fire , and chief in the triplicity. If thon art ignorant of the 
Philoſophers Stone, learn it from theſe verſes, which I found in an old Manuſcripr, 


Arltus eſt hominis, qui conſtat [ex elementic, 
Cat 2 i addideru, 4. in. m. mutare ſi bene ſcis. 
Hoc erit os noſtrum conſtans lapis Philo ſophorum. 


Now we have advettiſd yon of the materials: let us adviſe alſo about the colour. 
And firſt of all, I will ſne you 


Hier to counterfeit « Topaze, F 
Pur your marerial irto a pot, and cover ic with a lid, full of holes; over which there 
maſt be laid another, that it may exhale, and yet receive no hurt from the ſmoke: 


let ĩt ſtand in its fornace to the middle the ſpace of a whole day, and it will be a To- 
paze, Nom To 


"yo. 
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To counterfeit a Chryſolite, 


cram the Cock, and for every ounce give him to eat two grains of the beloved flow- 
er of Venus: ſtroak him, and in due time thou ſhalt ſee, 


To make an Emarald, 


Feed the Cock again, and for every onnce, give him four grains of wheat, and be will 
ſhine wich a moſt bright luſtre. But 


To make 4 Jaciuti 
give the Cock graines of the bloody Stone, Inſtead of wheat, and he will eafily lay 
hold of chem, | 


CHaP, VII, 
Of Several Tinitures of Cryſtal, 


[ Have declared divers tinQures of glaſs, and thoſe no vulgar and common ones, 
bur ſach as are rarely knowb, and gained, and tried with a great deal ef labone. 
Now I will relate ſome ways of (taining Cryſtal, and eipeciaily thoſe that are choice, 
and known to very few; if not onely to my ſelf. 


Toſtain Cryſtal with the colour of a Jacinth, or a Ruby, without breaking, or wearing it. 


Tike fix parts of Stibinm, font of Orpin, three of Arſenick, as much of Sulphur, two 
of Tutty; beat them all aſunder, and ſiſt them through a fine ſeirce: put them into 
a pot: hang your Cryſtal by wires, or cover it over with the powders, and ſo ſet ic 
on the fire, that it may be hot, four or five hours; but uſe no bello: leſt it break 
in pieces, ot melt. It is a certain ſign of being perfectly coloured, if yon cake out 
1 plete, and that be of à bright and ſhining oolour · ocherwiſe deliver it to the fire 
igiin, and after ſome time try it again. But you muſt have a gren care, left ir 
cod] too ſuddenly when yon rake it off the fire , for ĩt will cramble and fall to pieces. 
I ã violet · colour pleaſeth you, rake ic ſoon from the fire: if you would have a 
deep purple, let ir und longer : we can make a violet wich Orpin onely. 


To turn a Saphire into a Diamond, 
This ftone, as all others, being put in the fire, loſeth his colour: For the force of 
the fre mtketh the colour fade, Many do it ſeveral ways: for ſome melt gold, and 
put the Saphire in the middle of it; others put ic on a plate of iron, and fer it in the 
middle of the fornace of reverberation; others bur it in che middle of a heap of 
iroh duft. Tat wont to do it 4 ſafer way, thus: I fill ay earthen pot wich unkil ld 
nie, in the middle of which I place my Saphire, and cover it over withrooals; which 
eidg Kipdled, I ſtop the bellows ftom blowing for they will make it flic in pieces. 
When think it changed, I rake 4 cate that the fire may go out ĩt ſelf: and then ta- 
gar the tone; I ce whether it ha cen eneis; if ir have, 
har ie gin ity its former place und let ĩt co wich che fiteq; if not I cover it a- 
guld, often Tooling 09 it, until che force of the fire have coniamed/ a1 the colour, 
Which it win do in five or fix" hours; if you hd thee the colour be not quice vani- 
Med,” do 1g a7 before, until ir be perfect hie. Vo mnt be very diligent, that 
the fire do heat by degrees, and alſo cool; for it often happeneth, that ſudden; cold 
doth either make it congeal, or flie in pieces. All other ſtones Joſe their colenr, 
like the Saphire; ſome ſooner, ſome later, acco ding to their hardneſs, For the Ame- 
thit you maſt uſe but a ſoft and gentle fire; for a vehement one will over-barden ir, 
and turn icto duſt, This is the art we nfe; to t᷑it othot precious ſtones into Dia- 
hich being cut in the middle, and coloured, makech another kind of adul- 
3 ; which by this experiment We will make ku]: Anditis 
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| 


bottom you muſt fortiſie againſt the force of che fire wich mortar made wich. Hraw, 
and top the month of it gently. The fire being kindled, the imgke flieth up, and 
rhe thinneſt part of the material will riſe to the top : and you will ſee ic Rick to oe 
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I have ſeen precious ſtones thus made, and in great eſteem with greac perſone, be. 
ing of two colours : on one ſide a Saphire, and on the other a Diamond, and to of 
divers colours. Which may be done after this manner: For example, we would have 
a Saphire ſhould be white on one fide, and blew on the other; or ſhould be white 
on one ſide, and red on the other: thus it may be done. Plaiſter up that fide which 
you would have red or blew, with chalk, and let it be dryed; then commit it to the 
fire, thoſe ways we ſpoke of before, and the naked ſide will loſe the colour ana turn 
wi ite, that ĩt will ſeem a miracle of Nature, to thoſe that know not by bow ſlight an 
art it may be done. 
How to ſtain glaſs of divers colours, 


1 will not paſs by a thing worth the relation, which happened by chance, while we 
were making theſe experiments, The flower of Tinne raketh away the peripicuicy of 
Cryſtal glaſs, and maketh ir of divers colours: for being ſpripkled upon Crytial glaſſes 
chat are poliſhed with a wheele, and ſer to the fire, it doth variouſly colour them, 
and maketh them cloudy; ſo that one part will look like a one, and another like 
an Opale of divers colours, But yon muſt often rake ir ont from the fice, and order 
ic rightly, till it be according to your deſire. Thave before told you how to make 
flour of Tinne for the purpoſe. I will adde ſomewhat more, indeed no ſecret, nor 
very neceflary, but that nothing may be omitted by us in this work, viz, 


How to make a Jacinth 
beautiful enough, and not much unlike a true one. Put lead into a hard earthen. por, 
and ſer it on the fire in a glaſs-makers fornace , there let it remain for ſome days, till 
the lead be vicrified,and ic will be of the colour of a Jacinch, 


=P To counter feit an Emerald. | 
You may do this almoſt in the ſame manner; and it will reſemble the colour of a 
pleaſant green corn, Diſſolve filver wich ſtrong water, then cafting into the water 
tome plates of Copper, as I told you, it will cleave to them. Gather ic cogerher, 
and dry it, and ſet it into #'glaſs-makers fornace in an earthen pot, within a few 
days it will become an Emerald. To do the ſame wich other metals, I will leave to 
the trial of others 3 ir ĩs enough for me to have found out and diſcovered the way. 


To counterfeit ( arbuncles. 
This we do with Orpin,and uſe ir in ſome ornaments ,. for they ace briccle , and of 


a moſt flagrant colour, have much of clic ſcarlet bluſh , and caſt forth red ſparkles. 


Take four ounces of Orpin, and grinde ic (mall : then put ic into a glaſs veſſel, whoſe 


fides of the glaſs, and the neck: ir will grow degrees, and new parts 
flying np, will make it grow thicker; and like boy ling water gather into bubbl 
which at laſt will encreale fo big , that they will fall down: Some will flick in the heck 
of the glaſs, all of a moſt flagrant tolonr, but brutle and mall. Breakrbeglaſs, ind 
rake off wich a (harp point of a knife, choſe red congealed bubbles which Rick to the 
glaſs, and uſe them. It you would make one great one of choſe little bubbles ; lay 
a great many little ones upon a piece of glaſs, and melt them, and they will run into 
one ;amolt pleaſant fight to ſe. — b ufc, 


— 


Czar, vn. 
Of making [malt or Ennamel. 


Frer Gems we will endevour to make Smalc or Enamel, It is « wotk-almoſt 
of the ſame nature, and of the ſame mixture and colours; this onely difference 
is detween them, char in Gems the glaſs is tranſparent, in this as 


por, 
till 


— ad " 
* 1 - 
N L 4 * 
* * 
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ſolid, In antienetimes they made their Checker or Moſaique work of it: and Gold- 
ſmichs do uſe ir in colouring and enammeling gold. It is Tinne that gives it a body 


and ſolidity. 
To make white Enammel, 


Take two ounces of Lead afhes, four of Tinne ; and make ir into a body, with double 
thequantiry of glals : role it into round balls, and ſer it ona gentle fire all niches 
take heed ir ſtick not to the ſides of the por, but ſir ic about with an iron ſpattle, and 
when ic is melted, iocreaſe the fire, and the buſineſs is done, 


To make black Smalt, 


To a pound of glaſs, you mult adde a drachm of Manganeſs, for ſo it will be ofthe co- 
lour of a Lyon: then adde a drachm of Zaphara, and the mixture will turn black: make 
often tryal, if it be of adark purple or violet · col our: for the Tin that giveth ic the 
body, will make it blacker. 


To make Smalt of a deep yellow. 


Yon may put to every pound of Cryſtal a little Crocu: Martis, and three ounces of 
Jalloline, as they call ir, which engtavers uſe: at laſt, Lead and Tin. But if yon deſire 


To wake Smalt of «paler yellow 
Inſtead of Jalloline, adde Ialetto, and you will have your defire, * 


To make green Smalt, 


Adde burned Copper, and ſo ic will be of a deeper colour: but if yon deſire ic a 
paler, adde the flakes of Copper, which flie off, while the ſmith hammereth ir, be- 


ing red hot. 
To make red Smalt, 


Adde the ruſt of iron, very finely beaten: but when you would make 


Smalt dark on one fide, and tranſparent on the other, 


Make your Paſſ ils of earth, anddcuble as much glaſs ; ſer ir a whole night in the fire 
of reverberation, and let it melt in a convenient veſſel, ſtirring} it with an iron rod: 
ſo you ſhall perceive both tranſparenc and opacous parts in the ſame little Orb, So 


To make Smalt of the colour of an Amethift, 


It is done with nothing but Manganeſs: and if you would have ir of a deeper co- 
lour, adde more of the body, that is, of the flower of Lead and Tin, 


- To make Smalt of chie-colour. ' - 
Ic may be effected with Zaphara, by adding ſomewhat more of the body. 


| To make ſpeckled Smalt, 

which being full of ſmall ſpecks, ſhall ſeem to be compounded of 2 great many lice, 
very gleaſant to behold, The opacous Smalt being made, pour it upon marble, and 
then Neſently ſprinkle ſome C rocus upon it, or drop ſome pale colonrin ſpecks, all 

over it, and yon ſhall have your deſire, | 

ee Te male Smalt of two colours, a 

caſt Smalt firſt of one colour upon a marble, as before; and preſently after, ſome of 
mother colott upon that: then with an iron rod preſs them cloſe, and joyn them 


together. 
* * To make the beſt kind of Sat, 

1 8s Goldſmiths uſe; to every potallow two roles of Sal Soda, and ſome ſand, of 
which glaſs is made, and it will be much more perfect. = om 
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CHaP, IX, 
To make Smalt of a clear roſe- colour. 


He moſt skilful glaſs-makers do labour very much, in colouting Smalt of a roſe- 
1 colour; which is commonly called Roſſiclere: ſecing that in former times they 
did it moſt beautifully and artificially, I will ſer down what both I my ſelt have dore 
in it, and hat I have received from other friends: I have performed the beſt I could, 
to ſhew others an opportune way of making better. The manner is this: calt ten 
pounds of Cryſtal in a pot, and when yon know it to be well melted, adde a pound of 
the belt red lead, by half at a time, ſtirring ir wich an iron rod as faſt as you can; for the 
weight of ic will make it fink to the bottom: when ĩt is well mixed, take it cut of the 
pot with iron inſtruments fit for the purpoſe, and caſt it into water: do this thrice:then 
mix wich it five ounces of Tin calcined, and Cinnabaris of a moſt bright colour avd fo 
{tirrivg them about for three hours, let them ſtand a while. When this is done, adde 
moreover three ounces of vitriſied Tin, and beat them together without any inter- 
miſſion, and you will ſee a moſt lively roſe-colonr in the glaſs, which you may uſe in 
enamelling Gold, 

To male Glaſs of Tin, 

Set a pound of Tinne in a ſtrong earthen pot, into the fire: let it heat and melt; then 
remove it with iron tongs into the hotteſt flames of the glaſs- makers formace , for 
three or four days, Aſterwards, the pot being taken out, and cold; break it, and 
in the top you will find glaſs of a ſaffron colour, not clear: but the longer ic fignd- 
eth in the fire, the perfecter ic will grow ; neither have I known berrer in this kind, 
of thoſe masy that I have tryed. It muſt be reduced into fine powder: for the 
which not onely a morcer and mills will be requiſite, but alſo a Porphyrian ſtone. If 
it be too florid , yon may make it of a morefaint colour, by adding glaſs co ir. 


Another way to make it. 


This is onely for friends: Take nine parts of burnt Tinne, ſeven of Lead, two of 
Cinnabaris ; of Spaviſh-ſoder and Tartar, one part anda half; of the Blood-Rone one 
part, of Painters red a fourth part. And do with it, as in the former, 


\ 


Cual K. | 
Of leaves of Metal to be put under Gems. 


Here are certain leaves of Metal laid under Gems, which being perſpicnous, are 


Moreover, Gems — 
and diicever the bottom of the ting; which taket 


„ 


make dents in the Copper, and break ir, Diſcontinue your work by turns, ſo that 
you may hammer che Copper while it is hot, and prepared by the firez and 2 
int 
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into the fire, when ĩt is cold: fot if you do otherwiſe, it will break in pieces; which 

ou muſt pre ently remove frem the reſt ; for thoſe that are btok en, will break others. 
Bur that they may be the more eaſier prepared, When they begin to be exceruated, 
1 make uſe of this invent ion. There mult be prepared two plates of iron, of a 
hand iquare, and the thickneſ: of paper. Double ore of them, that it may reccire 
the other within the folds of it: ſo that they may receive the plates of Copper in the 
middle, and encloſe them on all fides , that they can veithet ſlip out. bor any duſt 
or aſhes fall in, id tiick to them, When you hate thus ercloſed the Copper plates, 
put them into the fire, ard heat them; then take them cut with irop tongs, and 
ſhaking eff the aſhes, beat them with your hammer till ibey are cold, and ſo they 
will become thin and fine rays. But while you are beating one, ſer others to heat; 
and do this eight times over; until you have hammer'd them vety this, ana made them 
fir for your purpoſe, It will be worth your labor to look often upon them, to lee if 
any be broker in the working, for they will break their fellows, Bur becauſe they 
are wont to grow black in the working, and foul, ſo that they oftertimes deceive 


the eye; therefore it is fir, that you have a pot of water ready, with an equal quan- 


tity of Tartar , and ſalt in it, and let it boil over the fire : Put into ĩt your rays, and 
ſtirre them about cominually , till they be boiled white, Then take them cut, and 
waſh them in & pot of clear water, till they be very clean: then dry them with 
a linnen cloth, and then heat them, and beat them on the anvile again, as before; 
until they ſpread into rays, as thin as leaf- gold When this work is to be done; the 
hammer and anyile muſt be as ſmooth, and poliſhed, and bright, as a looking-elaſs ; 
which you may effect in this manner. Firſt of all, hold them to the ętrinde- lone, 
he te with they grivde knit es, until they be ſmoothed and planed v then tub them 
with fine (and, add Pumice · one ; afterwards glaze tlem with a wheele , and poliſh 
them with a plate of lead, and powder of emerald: if you uſe any other art, you 
will but loſe your labour. Thus in two days your work will be finiſhed, that is, by 
heating your plates, eight or ten times, and preparing them, and by whiting them 
four times at leaſt : Finally, examine them all, whether they be whole, and of a ſuf- 
ficiewt thinneſt: ſo that if any remain too thick, they may again be brought to the 
hammer and perfeted, But 1 muſt adyertiſe you, that the thinner they grow, the 
leſs time they muli lye ip the fire, becauſe they will preſently melt: and fo allo in 
the water, becauſe the ſalt will eat into them. At laſt, cut them with ſheares into 


ſquare pieces, that they may be more conyenient for ule; 


CuaP, XI, 
How leaves of Metals are tobe poliſhed, 


1 plates being thus thinned and finiſhed, we will fall co poliſhipg cf chem. But 
firit we maſt provide tools, wherewith to perform it. Take a plate of Copper 
of a foot in length, and a hand in breadth, moſt exquiſitely burniſned, that it may be 
as ſmooth as a looking-glaſs: bow ir either wich your hand, ora hammer, by little 
and little, into the form of a ſemicylinder, Then turn a piece of wood, ſo that it may 
be equal, and fir for ic in every parr, and be received into the convexity of it, where 
being faſtned with four nails at the corners of the plate, it may remain fedfaft, Fix 
this wood upon a little frame, with two bars of a foot height, faſtned to the ends of 
ic. Now we will begin to buroiſh the plates; which muſt be thus done; provide 
chalk made into fine powder, after this ſorc take ſome beate clay, wrap ir in a clean 
and indifferencly fine cloth, and put it into a waſhing bowl full of water ſtitte it 
about here avd there, in the water, that the fineſt part may be waſhed through, and 
the courſer remain in the cloth: then put che new chalk into the cloth again; ſlitte it 
and (train it till ĩt all paſs through the cloth, and then ſuffer the water to ſettle, and 
leirce ic ehrongh a rainer; onely changing the water, until no groſs ſeitlement re- 
main : Then lay the cloth over the mouth of the veſſel, wbich mutt receive ir, and tie 
it lack on: ſoftrain ir, that you may be the more ure, that nothing but whar is vety 
line can paſs through: then preſs cut che water 8 7 rclerie the chalk, Lay this 
2 clay; 
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clay, thus prepared, upon che Copper, and rub it with 2 poplar Rick, till it ſhine 
like gold: then waſh ic with water, over a wide · mouthed pan, that may receive the 
water. After this, have a blood-ſtone ready, very well polithed, upon a plate of 
lead, wich the duſt of Emerald, it will become moſt exquiſitely ſmooth: therefore, 
lay your rays of copper upon the copper, and ſpread it abroad with the thumb ef 
your left hand; then caſt on the clay, and pour water on to waſh ir, and then wipe 
ic off, and ler onely the water remain to faſten them upon the copper. Then take in- 
to your hands the ſtone , being faſtened to a Rick ; andpolith the plates with ic, ha- 
ving a great care that they do not run into wrinkles ;. for then they are quite ſpoiled: 
but when they begin to move, pour on ſome of the water, and. char will fix them 
again: Continue this, till you have made ir all over as bright and ſmooth as a look- 
ing-elaſs. A token of their perfect poliſhing is , when no marks of the running of 
the ſtone, is ſeen upon them. Then raking them off from the wood, calt them in- 
to a pot of water, until the reſt are all finiſhed and then wrap them in a clean lin- 
nen cloth: dry them, and lay them up in boxes, free from all duſt, and filth: but 
bend them like a halt · pillat, ſo that the poliſhed ſide may be inward; and tie them fo 
with a ſtting. N 


Cu Ap. XII. 
Of building 4 fornace for the colouring Plates. 


Ow we will ſnew bow to colour them: but firſt, let us deſcribe the fornace, 

rh ere wich it muſt be done. Therefore let a Fornace be made of iron plates 
of a convenient thickneſs: let ic be a foot in height, and as much in the dizmerer of 
the length; let ir be covered on the top, with 8 circular plate: Is che centre of the 
roof of it, cut a round hole, a handful ip breadth; and ſet another fornace upon it, 
of the lame length and breadth, and make 4 hole in that aiſo, which mutt be fer 
202inft the other, and joyn them cloſe together. Make a little door inthe lower 
fornace , cloſe to the ground; let it be made with an arch four finger: wide, and 
jet out half a foor,like the mouth of an oven, and be joy ned in the ſame mannerro the 
great fornace, Then kindle your coals ip another place, until they ceaſe meking, 
and with iron tongs caft them into the foreſaid fornace : Heat it very well, and 
ler the outward fornace or mouth of the oven be fill d half way with live coals, Theſe 
being thus diſpoſed, fall to colouring the plates, And firſt, I will teach you 


25 How to colour plates with a purple colour. 


Take the plates tyed about with thread, as I told yon, ard fit them upon a pair of 
iron tongs, which you muſt faſten at the fore · end with an iron ring, that they may not 
open: hold them upon the hole of the upper fornace, that they may receive the 
aſcending ſmoak ; and turn them about, until by degrees you ſhall perceive them 
gather a purple colour, without any other ſmoak then what ariſeth from the hett of. 
the coals: when you think them coloured enough, remove them from the ſmoke, 


and lay them aſide. 
How to make them of a Saphire colour. 


It is done much after the ſame way: for taking the rays in an iron tongs , and hold- 
ing them over the hole of the fornace, caſt upon the coals thtough the low arched 
door, the feathers of a gooſe, which grow upon her breſt , and then lay upon them 
ared hot iron rod, For the ſmoke of the feathers,arifing through the tunnell of the 
forvace, will beat upon the rays, and make them of a sky- colour: when the iron rod 
growetk cold, take another and put in, It 1s very admirable, how on a ſuddain 
theſe copper rays will change into ſeveral colours: wherefore, when they have ob- 
tained the colour which you deſire, take them off the fornace preſently , for other- 
wile they will alter into another. 


' How to make them of a ſil tur colour. 


Take alicle (ilyer , and diſſolve ir wich aqua forts: then pour ſome fountain · water 
into 
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into it, and your copper rays: preſently the water will be troubled, and will Rick 
upon the copper like filver flzeces : caſt away the water, and waſkthe ſilver , and 
dry iz. io the Syn ; and when ĩt 13 dry, lay it upon a marble, and mix withis an ounce 
of Tartar , and as much ordinary ſalt; grinde them together, till they be well mix- 
ed, This being made into powder, lay it on copper, and rnb ic with your fingers, 
and ic will make ic ſhine like ſilver: then ſpread the rays upon the round wood, and 
the copper; wet them with the water, lay the powder on them, and rub them 
wich your thumbs, that chey may become of a ſilver colour; ſteep them in water, 
and levigite chem with the blood-ſtone upon the foreſaid copper; then ſer them in 


che ſmoke, and they will ſhine with a sky-colour. 


Hou ie make thewof the colanr off av H | \._- 

Ic is very diſſi cult, and there ſcarce is one of very many that will prove right. Firft, 
make your rays of a sky-colour, as before; then take thoſe which have not took 
chat colour rightly, and lay two of them upon the hole of the fornace and through 
che vault of che little door, fling ſome leaves of Box upon red hot plates of iron, 
where they will crackle like bay-leaves, and ſend up a ſmoke through the hole, 
which will colonr the rays, 'Burbefore they come to be of green colour, they muſt 
paſs through meny other colours, as yellow, red, and sxy- colour; but they muſt con- 
tinue ſome time before they obtain perfect green. e 

| How to make them red, like a Ruby. 


Fling ſome flocks of Scarlet upon the live coles, and lay the thin plates over the hole, 
and the ariſing imoke will colour them red, | 

| How to make them of the colour of the i. 

When ir is made of a sky-colour, it paſſeth through the col ty Amethift; take 
it therefore off in time, and yon have yout wiſh. en 


CAP. XIII. 
Hor rays are to be coloured by a mixture of Metals. 


Will now ſhew how rays may be coloured by mixrure with other metals 3 hict᷑ 

is of more difficulty, but of longer continuance, The former colt but little labour, 
but they eaſily loſe their colour: theſe are hardet to be made; but keep their co- 
lour longer. Take half a pound of copper, and melt it in «melting pot, put there 
unto half a crown of gold; and when it is well melted, and mixed, adde ſome tur- 
tar, that when ir cooleth, the top of ic may be plain and ſmooth; afrer it is cold, fer 
it aſide, Then take another half pound of copper, and melt it in the ſame manner; 
mix a drachm of ſilver with it, and let ic cool: rake it out of the pot, and file the 
on:-lide of ir ſmooth; for the leaſt crack, or chap, would ſpoil the work, You may 
know whether there be any crack within fide ot without, by this ſign ; place it in 
an even poiſe upon a piece of iron, and ſtrike it with another piece; if ic ſound equal- 
ly, and ting clearly, ic is whole; if it do jar, it is cracked ſomewhere. Let your 
pieces of metal be about a finger in bigneſs ; beat them gently upon the anviley left 
they break ſomewhere : ſer them in the fire and ſeaſon them, and hen they are cold, 
beat them with the hammer into thin rays, as I have ſaid before: if they chance to 
crac k, ſile off the flaws ; and when they have been ſeaſoned twice or thrice,in the fire, 
have your pot of water ready, prepared with ſalt and tartar, to whiten them, chat you 
may more exactly find out the craks. 

| = To make them of the colour of a Ruby. | 
The plates being finiſhed, if yon would make them of a ruby colour, do it wich flocks 
of ſcarlery as before; bur then the rags muſt be of the mixture of copper and gold. 

To wakg them of the colour of 4'S aphire or Feral. 
Let the plates be of copper and filver : the Saphire colour is made with gooſe feathers, 
but the Emerald with box-leaves, holding them ſomewhat longer over the fire. And 
theſe are che experiments which I have made concerning Gems. © es 


— 
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SEVENTH BOOK 
Natural Magick : 


Of the wonders of the Load-ſtone. 


Tur PROEME, 


WE paſs from Jewels to Stones : the chief whereof, and the moſt admirable is the Load- 
tone, and in it the Majeſty of Nature doth moſt appear : and I undertake this work the 
more willingly, becawſe the Ancients leſt little or nothing of this in writing to poſterity. In 4 
few days, not to [ay hours, when 1 ſought on#experiment, others offered themſelves, that 1 
collected almoſt two hundred of principal note ; ſo wonderful is God in all his works, But what 
wiſer and learneder men might find out, let all men judge, I knew at Venice R. MA. 
Paulus the Venetian, that was buſied in the ſame fiudy : he was Provincial of the Order of 
ſervints, but now a moſt worthy Advocate , ſrom whom ¶ not onely confeſs , that / gained 
ſomething, bat 1 gern, becauſe of allthe men I ever ſaw, I never knew any man more 
learned, or more lug, having obtained the whole body of learning 3 and is wet onely 
the Splendor and Ornament of Venice or Italy, but of the whole world, I ſhall begin from 
the moſt knewn experiments, and paſs to higher matters, that it may not repent any man of 
his great ſtudy and accurate diligence therein. By theſe, the longitude of — may be 
found out, that is of no ſmall moment for Saylors , wherein the greateſ# wits have been 
employed, And to 4 friend that is at afar diſtance from u, and ſaſt ſhut wp in priſon, we 
n relate our minds; which I dowbt not may be done by two Mariners ( ompaſſes, havin 
the Alphabet writ about them, Upon this depends the principles of perpetual motion, and 
more admirable things, which I ſhall here let paſt, If the Antients leſt any thing of it, 1ſhall 
guat that in by the way : I ſhall mark, ſome ſalſe reports of ſome men , mot to deteſt their pains 
ans induſtry , but leſt any man (hould follow them in an error, and ſo errors ſhould be perpe- 
tual thereby. I ſhall begin with the Name, 


| . Cu Ar. I 
What is the Name of this Stone, the kind of it, and the Countrey where it grows, 


DMT Leo in love writes, chat Empedecles called chis one ni, 
LA but Lecrerim from the conmrey Magnelia. 


W110 The Greeks do call ir Magnes frem the place, 
147 þ 10 8 For that the Magnets Land it doth embrace, 
WW eh We" | ; 
WAS FN And the ſame Plaro faich , ſome call it Heracline, Theophraftu 
Moes in his book of Stoves calls it #4999, that is Herenleww , be- 
cauſe he found it about the cĩty Heraclea. Others think ic denominated from Her- 
cules: fot is he conquered and ſubdued all beaſts, and men; ſo this ſtone conquers 
iron, which conquers all thing . Nicander thinks the ſtone ſo called, and fo doth 
Pliny from him, from one Mag nes a ſhepherd ; for it is reported that he found ic by 
his:hobnail'd ſhoves, and his hepherds-crook chat ic ſtuck to, when he ſed his flocks 
tn Ida, where bewas aſhepherd, But I chinł it is called Aagnes, as you ſhould ſay 
Aagnm, onely one letter changed, Others call ic Sidetites from f, - » 
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Greek ſignifies iron, and the Latine call ic Magnes,Heraclins,and Siderites. Hefj. his 
w makes the ſtone Siderites to be different from Herculeus ; for he ſaich, one hacn 
20 iron colour, and the other a filver colour. Alſo Plum from Sertacws makes five 
kinds of ir, The Ethiopian, the Magneſian from Magneſia neer Macedonia, as the 
way lies to the Lake Bœbis, on che right hand; the third in Echium of Bo ia, the 
fourth about Alexandria at Troaderum ; the fifch in Magneſia of Aſia. The firtt gif- 
ference is, wherher it be male or female , the next in the colour: for thoſe that are 
found in Macedonia and Magneli, are red and black; but the Bœotian is more red 
then black: That which is found in Troas is black, and of the female kind, and hath 
no force therefore, But the worſt ſort is found in Magneſia, of Aſia; it is white, and 
uttacts not iron, and is like a Pamice ſtone. It is certain, that the bluer they are, 
the better they are. The Ethiopian is highly commended , and it colts the weight 
in ſilver. It is found in Ethiopia at Zimirum ; for ſo is the ſandy country called. 
It 1s a token of an Ethĩopick ſtone, if it will draw another Loadſtone to it. There is 21- 
ſo a mountain in Ethiopia, not far off, that produceth a lone called Theamedes, that 
drives away all iron from it. Djeſcorides deſcribes it thus, The beſt Loadſtone is 
that which eaſily draws iron, of a biuiſh colour, thick, and not very weighty. P ſan- 
renſis makes three ſorts of them; one that draws iron, another flefh 5 another that 

draws and repels iron; very ignorantly : for the fleſhy Loadſtone is different from 

this, and one and the ſame ſtone draws & drives iron from it. darbodews ſaith,it grows 

amongſt the Proglodites and Indians. Olans CMagme reports, that there are moun- 
tains of ic in the North, and they draw ſo forcibly , that they have ſhips made fait to 

them by great ſpikers of wood, leſt they ſhould draw out the iron nails ont of the 
ſhips that paſs between theſe rocks of Loadſtone. There is an Iſland between Corſica 

and Italy, call'd Ilva, commonly Elba, where a Loadſtone may be cut forth: but ic 

hath no verine, It is found in Cantabria in Spain, Bohemia, and manyother places. 


Cu AP. II. 
The natural reaſon of the Loadſtones attrattion, 


Ecanſe ſome bave written whole Books, of the reaſon of che Loadſtones attract» 

ing of iron: leſt I ſhonld be cedions , which I purpoſe not to be, Irhink fic co 

pais over other mens opinions, eſpecially, becauſe they depend onely upon words 
and vain cavils , that Philoſophers cannot receive them; and I ſhal) ſer down my 
own, founded upon ſome experiments: yer I ſhall not paſs by the opinion of Auar- 
agoras, (et down by Ariſtetis in his Book De Anima, who by a ſimilitude calls it a li- 
ving one, and that therefore it draws iron; and for ſome other peculiar forces, 
which might be properly ſaid to proceed from the ſoul, as you ſhall ſee. Epicurms 
would fain give a reaſon for it, as Galen and Lucretius report, For, ſay they, the 
Atoms that flew our of the iron, and meet in the Loadſtone in one figure, ſo that 
they eafily embrace one the other; theſe therefore, when they light upon both the 
concretes of the ſtone and iton, and then flie back into the middle, by the way they 
are turned between themſelves, and do withall draw the iron with them. Galen 
inveighs again this; for he cannot believe, as he ſaith, that the ſmall atom that flie 
fromibe ſtone, can be complicated with the like atems that come from the iron, and 
that their embracing can draw ſuch a heavy weight. Moregver,if you pur another iron 
to that which haves hat will faſten alſo,and another to that, and ſo a third and fourth: 
& the atoms that reſult from the ſtone, when they meet with the ĩron, they flie back, 
and are the cauſe that the iron hang: and ir is not poſſible that thoſe atoms ſhould pe- 
netrate the iron, & through the empry pores ſhonld rebound unto the former atoms, 
and embrace others, whereas he ſaw five iron inſtruments hang one by the other. And 
if the atoms be diffuſed ſtraight forward through the iron, why then do other iron 
nails ſtick, faſtned but on the ſides? for the verige of it is ſpreadevery way : Where- 
fore if a very little Loadſtone ſhould touch many ſmall bodies of iron, and theſe 
others, and thoſe others again, and the Loadſtone muſt fill tbem all ; chat imail fone 


would even be conſumed into atoms. But I think the Loadſtone, is a mixture of 
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fone and iron, as an iron ſtone, or a ſtone of iron. Yet do not think the ſtone i 
ſo changed into iron, as to lofe irs own Nature, nor thai the iron is ſo drowned in the 


ſtone , bur it preſerves it ſelf ; and whilſt one labonrs to get the victory of the other, 


the attraction is made by the combat between them, In tllat body, there is more of 
the (tone, then of iron; and therefore the iron, that it may not be ſubdued by the 
ſtone, defires the force and company of iron; that being not able to reſiſt alone, jr 
may be able by more help to defend it (elf. For all creatures detend their being: 
Wherefore, that ic may enjoy friendly help, and not loſe its own perfection, it wil. 
linzly draws iron to it, or iron comes willingly to that. The Loadſtone draws not 
ſtones, becauſe it wants them not, for there is fione enough in the body of it; and 
if one Loadſtone draw another, it is not for the (tone, but for the iron that ĩs in it. 
What 1 ſaid, depends on theſe Arguments. The pits of Loadſtone are where the 
veins of iron ate: theſe are deſcribed by Galen, and ſuch as deal in Minerals, and 
in the confines of them both; of the lone and the iron they grow, and the Load · 
ſtones are ſeep, wherein there is more ſtone, and others in which there is mate 
iron, In Germany a Loaditone is digged forth, out of which they draw the beſt 
iron; and the Loadſtone, whillt ic [ies in the filings of iron, will get more Frength ; 
and if it be ſmeered or neęlected, it will loſe its forces, I oft aw wich great d- light 
2 Loadiione wrapt up in burning coles, that ſent forth a blue flame, that ſmelt of 
brimſtone and iron; and that being diſſipated, it loſt irs quality of irs ſoul that was 
gone, namely, its attractive vertue. It is the Rink of iron and brimſtone, as ſuch 
who deſtroy iron by reducing it to a Calx, or u'e other Chymical operations, can eaſi- 
ly try. And I thouæht that the ſame ſoul , put into another body, mult neceſſarily 
obtain the ſame faculty. 


CAP. III. 
That the Loadſtone hath two oppoſite Poles the North and South, and how they may be known, 


Ecauſe the effects of the Loadſtone are many and divers, I ſhall beein co diſtin- 
D guiſh from the effects of it, that the Readers may re;cive more benefit and dire- 
Rion, The effects of the Loaditone, are of the ſtone one'y, or of the iron touched 
with the ſtone, or of them both, the iron and the (tone, The ſimple effects of the (tone, 
are to draw the tone, to reſpeR the Poles of the world, and ſuch like: alſo they Gre 
mixt and compounded, We ſay therefore ficlt, that the ſtone hath two points, that ſtand 
oppoſite one to the other, be it in a great or {mall ſtone, which we call the Poles : one 
of them is directed to the North, the other to the South: For if the ſtone be at li- 
berty, and hangs that ic may play, without any impediments from its weight, one 
part turns freely to the North, and the contrary part to the South. The way to try it is 
thus : Take à little piece of Cork, or Fennel gigant, or ſome other light wood, and 
make it like a Boat, that ic may ſerve to bear up the weight of the ſtone. Par the 
one into this veſſel, that it may be equi- diſtant from the bottom. Put the Boat into 
a veſſel full of water, that ic may move here and there, and find no impediment, let 
it ſo alone, ind the Boat will never reft, until che point of the ſtone ſtand full North, 
and the oppoſite point full South. When the Boat ſtands ſtill, turn ir about twice or 
thrice with your finger, and ſo it will come again to reſt, and return to the ſame 
ſture; and this ſhall make yon more certain of the North and South Poles of it. Mere 
are many more ways to prove it, for letting it hang equally, as in the Mariners Com- 
paſs; for where ir can move df it ſelf freely, it ſtill directs to the ſame points: and you 
may do the ſame if you hang it by a ſmall thread. Hence we may eaſily learn, 


To know which Loadſtone is the more perfect. 


Which a man may eaſily do by the former trial, and find out what Loadſtone is void 
of vertue, or moſt forcible, For that Loadſtone that doth ſooneſt brine about the 
Boat tothe points, and having found the north Pole, Rands Rill, is certainly the moſt 
forcible ſt one. But that which ſlowly works, and comes ſoftly about to its place, and 
ſtops oft, 1s more weak and feeble. Alſo we may be certified another way : for that 
which can turn about the greater piece of wood, ot boat, not ſlowly, but quickly, is 
che beſt ſtone. And though there be more ways to try it, yet let theſe ſuffice at pre- 
tent; we ſhall ſpeak of the reſt in other places. Chap. 
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Cu A. IV. 


* The force of the ſhone is ſent by 4 right line ſrom North to South, through the length 


of it, 


Ur the two points we ſpeak of, are the end of the right line, running through 
Bri middle of tbe ſtone from North to South if any man break the (tore, and 
break this line, thoſe ends of the diviſion will preſevtly be of another property 
and vertue, and will be enemies one to the other: which is a great wonder: 
for theſe two points, when they were joined together, had the ſame force of 
turning to the pole; but now being parted aſunder, one wil turn to the North, 
the other to the South, keeping the tame poſture and poſit ion they had in the Mine 
w bere they were bred i and the ſame happens in the lealt bits that are ſeen in the 


greareſt load · ſtone. 


For example: let the rock of Load - ſtone be 
ABCD, and let the line from North co South 
be AB : if we ſhall cut che ſtone AB̃ out of the 
rock, the very line AB in the ſtone will repre- 
ſear the polar line from North co South, But if 
we break the ſtone broad-wayes , every little 
piece will keep irs line, Cut the ſtone AB broad- 
ways, s CF, there will be two ſtones; ACD, and 
EFB: I ſay, the tones cut through the line CD, 
each of chem will bave ics poles of the world, 
In the ſtone AGD, the North-pole will be A, 
TOUR the Soath G. In the ſtone EFB, the North will 

ws B be H, the South B; and that is beyond all ad- 
miration, that the points GH whilſt the fone 
was but one, were but one: 28 being agreed together, they had the ſame forces; 
but when the ſtone is divided, each part will hold its vertue, and be quite contra- 
ry and at enmity : for & alwayes turns to the Souih, and H to the North, and eve- 
ry bit will have ics poles: and if you fic the divided ſtones with boats, A and H 
will turn to the North, & and B co the South: and the (ame will fall out, if you di- 
vide AG and HB into many ſmall pieces ; and if you afterwards join all cheſe pieces 
together as they were, their mutual diſcord of nature will be preſently reconciled. 
Wherefore Cardanus (aid falſe, chat the Load - ſtone draws whete it hach bur a thin 
cover, and more in one part then another : for it attracts onely from one certain 
point, as ic had irs poſitĩon before inthe mines. 


Cn Ar. V. 
That the polar line in the Loadſtone is not ſtable, but moveable. 


Bu the like wonder of nature cannot but be admired amonęſt many that God 
hach made, and therefore I would have no man ignorant thereof, This polar 
line ſpoken of, is not alwayes certain in the ſame place, nor doth ic ſtand alwayes 
firm ; bar changes, and takes the contrary pofirions : but this is conſtant iÞ it, that 
it alwayes runs through the middle of the Rope, like à King that bath alwayes his 
Court or fort in the midſt of his Country: for conſiſting in the centre from whence 
the e are as ic were the circumference, it can eaſily ſend irs forces to 
all parts, and defend it ſelf, But an example (hall clear this. To 


Ee Let 
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running through the length of it, be the polar line 


runs from the North to the Souih · pole; ] ſay, if 
you divide the ſtone in two pieces by the line AC, 
that one piece may be AED, the other BCF;if they 
be taken aſunder, that the force of ir doth not tt. 
fide in che extream part of the line AD or BC ;-bur 
being divided in the middle, the force is teceived 
in the middle of each fone, and in the ſtone 


 G& 
AED, it will be GH, ind in BCE, it will be IL: which cannot be ſpoken without 
admiracion, that in a dead ſtone there ſhonld be living vertue to move it ſelf: ho 
is there, unleſs he try it, that will believe theſe things? For as the line that ſtretch- 
eth from North to South was in the prime, ſo if you divide the ſtone into 4 thou- 
ſand parts, that force is ſent into all thoſe parts, each of them holding its own line in 
the middle of it; ſo if we ſhalldivide the part AED into other parts, and ſhall part 


the ſmalleſt of them, what part ſoever is parted from irs confines, it will that 
ſame lively force running long · ways through the middle vf it: and fo it will be, I you 
divide the one into the ſmalleſt ſand: but the gremet wonder ĩs, that if you joiij all 
the parts together again as they were at firſt chey will all have the ſame force united, 
and that will retire into the middle of the ſtone. — FT! 


C 1 AP, VI. 
That the force of North and South in vigorous in the prints. 


Ut what is more wonderful ? Though the force retreats co the middle of the 

ſone,yer it doth nor ſend it ſelf forth by the middle, but by the extream parts of 
che ſtone, and lies ſtill in the middle, as if it were afleep ; but it is awake in the end, 
and there it comes forth: But if a man break the ſtone, he ſhall ſee it more perfect- 
ly. I ſhall give an example for ſuch that are curious, to ſearch out the vertue of the 
Load ſtone. 


Let the Load · ſtone be AB, and A the North pole, B 
the South; I ſay that in ABrhe end of the ſtone, the 
F force is greater, and in the middle of the line II Nix is 
more weak and drowſie, unleſs there be any vertne un- 
known in the right and left fide CD: but the neerer it is 
D to the North or South, the more ir augments;but the far- 
ther off it is,the more ir faints, Break the Rope in C and 
G, wheretn there lay hid a vertue .umperceived, but it 
1H Will appear when the ſtone is broken, and ſhew its pro- 
perties, and one point will ſhew forth the, apr 
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other the South. And if theſe things ſeem ſnperfinÞys, 
yet ate they neceſſary, as the grounds of whit 1 
moſt ſay, $48 
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| Cnap, VII. ' n 
That by the touching of other ſtones, thoſe points will net change their forces.” F by 


Nd becanſe I ſaid that the Load · ſtone doth not always hold its forces equal,buc 

"A. char one ſtone is more powerful in operation then another, for ſome are faint 

and weak; ſhall put the firſt queſtion, whether by rubbing and touching the weaker 

ſtones with the ſtronger, thoſe forces will be changed, or ſtay as they were; as, if by 
Loa 


Let the Rope be AEC F, and let the line Ac 
we ſpeak of, wherein the force of it reſides, which | 
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Load tone is ſluggiſh in pointing ont the pole, whether in a ſtronger ſtone 


tubbed wich the North point upon the North point of the weaker, can help ic 
ar all ; or if we ſhall rub the South point of the other on the North point 
of this, whether the North point rubbed on will be gone and become the 
South point, or cont inue in its former vertue? Where we have not reaſon to 
direct us, experience ſhall prove ir. For let a Loadſtone be of what forces and 

roperties it may be, by rubbing ic againſt a Loadſtone of lels vertue, it will never 
ole any thing, but continues immutable ; and being left at liberty in its boar, ic 
will curo voluntarily co its on pole, and decline the conttary part, And though 
we cannot find the cauſe of ir, yet ic ſeems not againſt reaſon; I ſay, that in tones 
ol the lame kind, the greater ſtones have the greateſt forces; and when one Load- 
ſtone 1. rubbed againſt another, it will leave certain hairs, which are but the bruiſed 
{mall parts of the one, that Rick like hairs, and theſe are they that lend force to i- 
ron and other things to attract, and to turn to the pole; but if the (tone that is rub- 
bed and receives ĩt be greater then thoſe hairs, it can never be that the gre ter ver- 
tue ſhould be conquered by the leſs, alwayes the ſtones being of the {ame kind, 
fince the hairs have as it were no proportion to the magnitude of it. And as the 
hairs to the ones magnitude are inſenſible, ſo it is impoſſible that they can wreſtthe 


force of it to the contrary pole, 


Cray, VIII. 
That a Loa ſtone will draw a Loadſtone, and drive it from it. 


Shall ſpeak of the other operation of ir, which is of ics attracting and revelling, 

This is both admirable, and delightſome to behold with our eyes, and to conſider 
in our mind, that the part of one Loadſtone ſhould ſo carefuliy ſearch out another, 
allure and attract it, to enjoy its company, ard to folter it in its boſom and again, 
another ſhould be ſuch an enemy to it, that they ate at mutual dilcord, d that put 
ting their contrary ends togeihet, the one will be ſo contraty to the other, d hate 
18 it were the force of ir, that it will turn the contrary way: namely, che Norch 
part of the one doth not indifferently draw any part of erefy ener ſtone, but a di- 
ſtinct and certain part, not doth it drive every part from ir, but that pin if natural- 
ly abhors, and cannot endure, as being contrary unto it. The North part of the one 
will draw the South part o che orher, and drive away from it the North patt of the 
ſame; and the South parc of this is not an enemy to the North part of che other, 
but to the South part of ii. The lame will appear bettet by an example. 


Let there be two ſtones ACD, and EBF : in the firſt ſtone let A 
be the North pole, and the point G the South; in the ſtone 
EFBlert the North pars be H, the South B: I ſay, it you put the 
South par: G. ot the ſtone CAD, to the South part B, of the 
ſtore Ef B, it will preſently drive it fromit z and the ſame will 
happen if y ou put the North pole A to the Nth pole A- 
gain, if you ſhew che North point A to the South point H, or 
the South point B to ihe North point A, as being mutually a- 
greed, it will draw the part to ic that is not againſt x. The rea- 
ſon of it I know: for ſince that the South patt G, had formeriy 
been faſt to the North part I, when the parts are divided they 
alwayes ſeek to unite again, to preſerve the ſjme body, 28 Fhi- 
| loſophers ſay. Bui if the South point G had been faſt wich the 
South point B of another ſtone, B ſlies off preſently, and departs from it; or if 
you ſhe the North point A, to the Nori point H, the ſame will come to pals z for 
they refuſe one the other, becauſe they did not ſo ſtand in their Mine. Hexe. ſha | 
confute the ertot of Ph» y, and of his followers, who think that no other Loa 


fone hath this vertue but the Gone of Ethiopia; bur it is common to all Load 


becauſe that will draw ou 


Alfo, ir is a ſigu, ſa ith he, of the Echiopian ſtone, 
whole 
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whole Loadſtone to it. Alſo Cardanus falſly affirms that one Loadſtone will not 
draw another; bur it will draw it, becauſe the iron is concealed in ic that it had firf 
drank in, In brief, the poles that are unlike, will join together, by reaſon of the 
ſimilitude of their ſubſtance, and likeneſs of inclination ; but the poles that ate the 
ſame, by a contrary inclination are at enmity : that is, the North point ſeeks the 
South point,; and the South the North point; ſo ſhall! the South and North points te- 
ject South and North points. Vet we mult tell you by che way, that when we try the 
tones, let them not be both great and vaſt ſtones, that being hindered by their 
weights cannot perform their office: but let one be great, and the other mall; 
or both mail, that they may be mutually repulſed or drawn on. The trial is eaſie, 
if they be hanged by a thread, ox put into their boats, or if they play equally 
balanced upon the needle. 


CH Ap. IX. 
A ſport of the Loadſtone. 


I Will not paſs by a merry conceit of the Loadſtone, that I have ofc-times made 
my friends ſport with, for the good of thoſe that are curious in the ſearch of the 
reaſons of things. How in a ſhort time two kinds of ſands mingled, and laid on 4 
heap, may be parted one from the other very ſuddenly : for the fianders by, that 
cannot ſound the reaſon of it will, think it impoſſible, The trick is this: Powna 
Loadſtone into very fine fand, and pur ſome white ſand, or ſome other ſand rogether 
with it, and mingle them, and make a heap of them: for if you put a Loadſtone to 
it, either uncovered, or covered with linen (that the ſtanders by may not know it) 
preſently the ſand of the Loadſtone, as in league with it, will run like ſmall hairs 
joined together, and will tick faſt to the tone ; which you may bruſh eff ard lay a 
fide, then come again, and what is behind will tun to the ſtone, till you have drawn 
it all out; and ir will cauſe no little wonder, that when the Loaditone comes to 
the heapythe ſands that were mingled ſhould be part ed aſunder. But the more eaſily 
to 7 the Loadſtone, do thus. Put the Loadſtone into an iron morcer, Hy 1 
blanket or ſome other ſoft thing upon it, for it will thus yield to hand- rokes; and 
preſent ly crumble; if not, you muſt beat bard on the bottom of the morter, and 
battex the peſtle. Alſo the ſame thing befals us in a certain ſand that is brouęl to 
us out of an iron Mine from Porchys, for it hath the colour anò ſhining that iron 
hath; and by the ptorimation of the Loadſtone, it ĩs ſoon parted from the other, to 
the admiration of thoſe that are prefent. It may be this experiment was ma debe · 
cauſe rhe ancients report that the Loadſtone will draw iron, ſand, oyle, and all 


thivgs, 


CHAP, X. 
The greater the Loadſtone is, the greater is the force of it. 

| ATR you muſt know, that the bigger Loadſtone will caſt forth irs force at a far- 

cher diſtance, and brandiſh ic, and attract the oppoſite Loadfgone with more 
violence, and draw it to it , and that in the ſame ſort of fione ; as if a Loadfione 
be a pound weight, and another Loadſtone be a good diſtance from it, it will pre- 
ſently leap, and meet the other that draws it. M we cut off half that ſtone, the 
force of it will decay, and be dull as if it were dead, and the vigor of it is taken 
away by the proportion of the part taken from it. If any man will not believe it, 
let a tone be fetcht ſor trial; fora part being taken away, part of the vertue is loſt. 
alſo: join the part taken away as it was, — the farce will be feſtored, and be- 
come more lively, and will be as powerful as formerly, that it ill qeap at a Load - 
ſtone that meers it at a great diſtance, and preſently embrace it. This argument 
confirms it, that the greater the ſtone is, the greater force it hath, even in the lame 


ſort of ſtones : for I have ſeen divers Loadſtones, brought from divers parts of the 
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world, to have divers properties. I ſaw at Rome, a Loadſtone weighed an Ounce, 
that drew two Ounces of Iron, and held ic ſo faſt as ir drew, chat ic could ſcarce be 
pulled from it, I have ſeen others of forty Pound weight, that were ſo feeble, that 
they would ſcarce ſtir an Ounce, Bur that I may the more oblige the cuciolity ot 
Students in this marrer, I ſhall teach in the following Chapters, how the Vertue of 


the Stone may be tried and equally balanced. 


of 3% A 4 © 


That the force of this Stone will paſs into other Stones, that ſometimes you may ſee as it 
were Arope of Stones, 


He Stone wich us is commended for another property; for when ic hath taken 
* hold of another Scone , ic aot only holds that faſt, but ic ſends into che Body 
of ir an efluxion of its forces; and chat having got more forces, draws another, and 
gives it the like faculty: che third made to partake of the ſame vercue, draws others 
that ate neer or far off, and caſt forch and brandiſheth che lame vertue; and this 
draws another: and ſo, by a reciprocal ejaculation, by the ſame force it is held, by 
the ſame ic holds others; and from each of them to the other, are their darts flying, 
is it were endowed with the vertue of them: and if you lift them up on high, they 
ſeem to hang in links like a Chain, that they will not eaſily be drawn one from the 
other ; that we mult needs wonder exceedingly, how that internal and ĩnviſible 
force can run from one to the other, and pals through them: and the more vertue 
it bath, to the more it doth communicate it, Yer I thought fiz coforewarn 
you that you fail not in your trial, that the Stones muſt Rick the one to the other by 
the parts that agree, and not by contrary parts; for ſo would not one imparc bis 
vextnes to another, but by the meeting with an oppoſite part, would be held back, 
and ceaſe from doin? its Office; namely, that the North point of the one, muſt Rick to 
che South point of the other, as Iſaid; and not contrarily z tor the South point ap- 
plied to the South, and the North point to the North point, is contrary and the fa- 
cult y will fainc and decay at the preſence of irs Adverſary. Nor yet will we omit to 
remember thoſe that are curions to try this, that the Stones mult ſucceſſively be pro- 
porcionable, that the great one muſt draw a leſs, and a little one muſt draw one leſs 
then ĩt ſelf: for ſo they will hang the faſter, and not be ſo eaſily pulled aſunder. 


Cu AP. XII. | 
That in the Loadſtone that hairyeſs is contuſed. 


Epce comes that hairineſs of little Hairs, that we mentioned before, that 
nicks fo faſt to the Stone, that it can hardly be pulled off: for when one is 
rbbed againſt the other, or is beaten off with a light blow of the Hammer, choſe 
{mail pieces being rubbed one againſt another, do not fall to the Earth by their 
own weight, but are held up by the force of the Stone: and that one may ſtick 
falt to the other, turning its friendly countenauce to it , it can by no other mean: 
cammodiouſly fatter to ita ſymparbizing part, nor be * wich it, but like a Hair 
or mall Threed; and if you tub one Stone long agaiptt another, that heap of Sand 
will ſo augment, that it will appear all hairy, or e the down on a mans chig,or as ic 
were belet round with a heap of pricks, Nor is this to be paſſed without admiration, 
That if any man puts another Loadſtone to it, or neer it, chat is greater then i-,and 
more powerful; tbey will appear preſently to tun about, and to direct their friendly 
parts to the like patts in the q ve that 1s put neer them, god co ſtrive tocome to it; 
and if they cannot do it, for want of ſtrength, they will fallto the ground, 
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CMA p. XIII. 
The attractive part is more violent then the part that drives off. 


W E muſt tell the Reader of another thing before - hand, that having laid the foun 

dation of what we ſhall ſay , we may proceed to greater matters. The pan 
that at: raꝗs, draws more vehemently z and that which drives away, doth it mon 
faintly ; namely, the part oppoſite to it : for if the South part of the Stone, flick u 
the North part of the other, it will draw at greater diſtance and more force: but con 
tratily, if yeu turn the diſagreeing parts together, namely, the South parts to the 
South, and the North parts to the North parts, the natural force is made dull, and a; 
thouzh it were feeble and weak, it loſeth irs force, that it cannot fo well perform ir; 
Office; and if they be not very neer the force is ſtopped, and can do very little. If any 
man deſires to try, let him hang them up wich threads, or balance them on a pin, or 
put them in Boats , and he ſhall finde their readineſs to draw, and their feeblenel; 
and ſluggiſhneſs to drive off from them. 


Cu AP. XIV. 


The contrary parts of the Stones are contrary one to another. 


e parts we-ſpeak of, if they be joyned friendly together, they will asit 
were, enter a league, and help one the other, and will gain more force 


„„ ee GG a == e 


and vertue. But if they be contrary, they are at ſuch oppoſition by thei] - 


Nature, and ſuch ſecret hatred there is between them, that being pur toge- 


ther by their diſagreeing points, as if their Adverſary were preſent , they willſ * 
ceaſe from all their attraction, and loſe all their force, As, if yon have] 


Loadſtones in your hands, that have the oppoſite parts united, the North 


and South together.; if another ſtone be put to them, neither of theſe flones] 


will move or get the Victory; for they neither draw co, nor drive from ; e- 
ſpecially, if both their forces be equal, Bur if one be fironger then anorher, 
the ſtone that is put to ĩt, will move and ſtir, and will either come forward ot go back- 
ward. But if you take up his contrary Companion, he will either be drawn 
after, or will flie from it willingly; for it will either go along with the pan 
it agrees with, or will go from that part it is contrary to: by which Reaſon 
you may know, that one hinders the other. We may alſo by another Exper 
ment, be made more certain of the fame thing: If you draw one Loadſtone 
with another, and let ic hang in the Air; if to the place where they joyn, you 
apply the contrary force of another Loaditone; by this meeting wich their 
nemy , both their forces will fail and faint: and if the ſame be of a great force, 
the ſtone that drew will let the other go, and falls from it. And allo, not 


without mirch and admiration , you ſhall ſee a Chain of many pieces of Load - 


ſtones hanging together ; and if yon apply the contrary fide to the third of 


fourth fone, the Chain is preſently broken, and che part falls off , and will 


not hang faſt : bur the other parts, whicher the force of it comes not, wil 


yer tick faſt together in a Link, unleſs yon put the end of the contrary pan 


to them, 


ö Cu AP. XV. — 
= How to know the Polar points in the Loadſtone, 


* 


VV may know by another and more certain way then that I fer down before, fc 
which are the vertical points in the Loadſtone, which turn to the North 


which to the South; and eſpecially , that point that ſends forth the attractive vet 
tue, will be diſcovered, Thus: That point chat moſt vehemently draws ur 
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the South point of another ſtone, and Ricks faſt to it, that is the North point;and that 
= the North part of another ſtone willingly joyns wich, is the South point. The 


Of the Wonders of the Loadſtone. 


alſo may be known by the driving off: That point that drives off from it, and 
refulerh che North part of the ſtone pur againk ic, is the North point; and the 
point, chat drives from it the South point. And he that would have the true pole 
note exactly demoaſtrat ed, let him do thus: Put a liccle bit of a Loadſtone, not much 
greater or lefler then a Millet · Seed, to the Loadſtone; and if it preſently draw it at a 
diſtance, and when it is drin, it ſticks faſt and is hardly taken from it, ic is an 
Argument of the true end whence that force proceeds. You may alio draw about 
3 hed bit about that point; to ſee if it will draw weakly er ſtrongly, and whether 
ir will parc fromghac place of icſelf, or mnwillingly, Briefly, That point that draws 
with malt force, and will hardly let looſe hat it hath attracted, is the true point of 
traction; givirg you ro underſtand, 


R Ther the Pole ſends its force to the Circumference. 


IT hare knowh it ſo, as from the Centre to the Circumference, And as the light 
of 2 Candle is ſpread every way, and enlightens the Chamber; and the farther 
it is off from it, the weakerit ſhines, and ar too great a diſtance is loſt ; and the 
neeter it is, the more cleerly it illuminates : ſo the force flies forth ar that poine ; 
and the neerer it is, the more forcibly it attracts; and the further off, the 
more faintly : and if it be ſer too far off, it vaniſheth quite, and doth nothing, 
Wherefore for that we ſhall ſay of it, and mark ir for, we ſhall call the length of its 
forces the compaſs of irs vertues. 


| CMA. XVI. 
Tharthe force of drawing and driving off, can be hindred by no hindrance, 


Ut this is above all wonder, that yon can never wonder ſo much as you 
D thonld, Thar the force of the ſtone for artr2Rion and repelling, can be in- 
tluded in no bounds, can he hindered by nothing, or held back; but it will pene- 
tate inviſibly, and will move and tir thoſe ſtones char are ſymparbizing with it, 


"| chey be put to it; and will exerciſe its forces, as if there were nothing be- 


een : but this muſt be within the compaſs of its vertne : for if you hang 


pant ome Loadſtone ficly upon a Table of wood, Rone, or metal, or lying equally 


balanced, and you ſhall put your Loadſtone under the Table, and tir ic there, the 


Ef rercue of it will paſs from this body like a Spitit penetrating the ſolid Table, and 


move the ſtone above it, and ſtit it as it ſelf is moved; as chis moves, ſo moves that; 
ind when this reſts, that doth the ſame, Bur if the Table be made of Loadſtone 
ar Iron, the vertue is hindred, and can do nothing: we ſhall ſhew the reaſons of it 
their proper places. Of ſo many ſtrange miracles in Nature, there is none more 
wonderful theg this, | | 

_ + Cx Ax. XVII. | 

3 How to mal? an Army of Sand to fight before you, 


pleaſant as wonderful, that Tſhewed to ay Friends, who beheld 


Nd it is as 
| a on a plain Table an Army of Sand divided into che Right and Left Wings, 


b ing, to the wonder of the Spectaters: and many that wete of 

buſineſs , thought it was done by the help of the Devil. I potined a Load» 
— powder, ſome very ſmall, ſome ſornthing groſs : ind I made ſome of little 
that they 


| might better repreſent Troops of Horſe,or ies of Foot: and 
Let my Army here and there, The Wings were on the Right and Left, and 


de main Body was in the middle, accompanied with Troops of Horſe : under a 
och Table I pur a very principal Loadſtone with my Hand. When this was put 


ere, che Left Wing marched ; and on the Right Hand, with another ſtone, the 


Right 


* 
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Right Wing marched : when they drew neer together, and were more neer the 
Loadſtone, the Sands trembled; and by degrees, they ſeemed like thoſe that take 
their Spears; and when the Loadſtone was laid down , they laid down 
Spears, as if they were ready to fight, and did rhreaten to kill and ſlay: 
and the better the Loadſtone was, the „ would theſe hairs firecch forth them - 
ſelves : and as I moved my Hands by little and little, ſo the Army marched on: 
and when the ſtones came neer to one the other, they ſeemed to fight, and 
run one within the other ; ſo the other Wings and Troops came on, and ſhew- 
ed the form of a Battle; and you might ſee them ſometimes retreat, ſome - 
times march forward; ſometimes to conquer, and ſomerimes to be conquered 
ſometimes to lift up their Spears, and lay them down again, 28 the Load- 
ſtone was put neer to them, or farther off; and the more force there was 
to ſend forth every way, But this is the greater wonder, + becanſe what is 
done on a plain Board, may be done hanging in the Air, that you may ſee 
them like che Antipodes in Battel : for ſtretching out a Paper, or ſetting a Ta- 
ble alofr, the Loadſtones moved above the Table, will do che ſame thing we 
ſpeak of, and ſhew ir to the Spectators. But ii one chat is ivgenions do the 
buſineſs, he will do more and greater Feats then we can write of. 


CAP. XVIII. 
T he Situation malęs the Vertues of the Stone contrary. 


| Ir cannot want wonder, &s it doth reaſon , That the poſition ſhould ſhew 
the Vertves contrary to all that we have faid : for the ſtone put above the 
Table will do one thing, and another thing if it be put under the Table: for 
if you fir the flone by equally poiſing it to make ic move freely, or put it 
into a Boat, and put a ſtone above it, it will attract ir, or rejeR it, as we ſaid 
before: but if you put it under the ſtone , it will work contratily z for that pan 
that drew above, will drive eff beneath; and that will draw beneath, t hut 
drove off above: that is, if you place the ſtone above and beneath in a perpen 
dicular. By which Experiments , one may ſee cleerly, That the ſuuation will 
work contrary operations , and change the forces of it by rurns. Wherefore in 
the operations of in you muſt chiefly mark the poſition, if you put the Loaſtone a · 
bove ot beneath. 


CAP. XIX. 
How the attraftive force of the Loadftowe may be weighed. 
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WE can alſo meaſare char 22 expelling verine of the Loadſtone, & 
poiſe it in a balance: which will be of no ſmall conſequence in the following 
confiderations ; and eſpecially, for a perpernal motion , and to make Iron hi 
penduleus in the Air, when the true and certain attraRive Vertue is found on 
from rhe Circumference to the Centre. The Art is this: Put a piece of a Load: 
ſtone into a balance, and in the other ſcale as much weight of ſome other matt 
that the ſcale may hang equal: then we apply a piece of Iron lying on a Table 
it may ſtick to the Loadſtone that is in the ſcale: and that they may flick faſt, 
their friendly points, you ſhall by degrees caſt ſome ſand into the other ſcale , 
chat ſo long, till the ſcale and iron part; fo by weighing the weight of rbe ſand, 
have the Vertue of the Loadſtone we ſonght to finde, We may alſo put the iron iu 
the ſcale, and lay the Loadſtone on the Table. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XX. 
Of the mutual attraction, and driving off of the Loadſtone, and of Iron. 


* 
Omware we come to the other part of our Treaty, wherein we diſcourſe of the 
mutual union of Loadſtones, and of their differences one with the other: the 
effects whereof ate ſo known, that they are in the mouths of all men, nor will any 
man almoſt ſay that he knows them not. The operation is this : Becauſe there is 
ſuch a Natural concord and ſympathy between the iron andthe Loadſone, as if they 
had made a League; that when the Loadiione comes neer the iron, the ĩton preſent- 
ly ſt irs, and runs to meet ic, to be embraced by the Loadſtone. And that embraceth 
ic fo faſt, that with roſfing of ic up and down, you can ſcarce part them. And the 
Loadſtone runs as faſt co the iron, and is as much in love with that, and unity with 
it ; for neither of them will refuſe to be drawu. But the weaker ſtill runs williogly 
to meet the other, That you may believe this, you ſhall try it thus: Either hang them 
both by a thread, or put them in boats, or balance them on the needle. lim ſpeaking 
of this, ſaith, For what is more wonderful ꝰ ot wherein is Nature more wanton ? what 
is more ſluggiſn than a cold one ? yer Nature hath given this both ſenſe and hands. 
What is more powerful than hard iron? yet it yields and ſubmits: for the Loadſtone 
draws it; and that matter that conquerg all things, runs after I know not what; 
and as it comes neer, it ſtops, and lays faſt hold, ard Rays conſtantly to be embraced, 
Lucretia, ſeeking the cauſe of this effect, 


How it ſbould be that Loadſtone Iron draws : 


And Orpheus in his Verſes relates, that iron is drawn by the Loadſtone, as a Bride 
after the Bridegtoom, ro be embraced; and the iron xs ſo defirons ro joyn with ir 
2s her husband, and is ſo ſollicitous to meet the Loaditone: when it is hindted by 
its weight, yet it will ſtand an end, as if it held up its hands to beg of the ſtone, and 


flatrering of it, as if it were impatient that it cannot come at it by reaſon of its 
ponderoſity; and ſhe s that it is not content with its condition: but if it once kiſt 
the Loadſtone, as if the deſire were ſatisfied, it then is ac reſt ; and they are ſo mutu - 
ally in love, that if one cannot come at the other, ic will hang pendulou: in the air, 
Wherefore Albertus very ignorant ly told Frederick the Emperour, that a friend of his 
ſhew*d a Loadſtone that did not attract iron, but was attracted by it: fince the light- 
er of theſe two will ſtir, when the heavier approaches neer it. 


Cu A. XXI. 
he Iron and Loadſtone ary in greater amity, then the Loadſtone is with the L14dftone: 


THe exceeding love of the Iron with the Loꝛdſtone, is greater and more effenzi 

and far ſtronger, then that of the Loadſtone wich the Loadſtone; and rhis is eaſi- 
ly proved: For lay on a Table, pieces of iron, and Loadſtone of the ſame weight; 
and let another Loadſtone be brought neer; when ic comes to a fir diſtance, the iron 
will preſently ſtir, and runs toward the Loadſtone and embraceth it. And it is pro- 


| ved better thus: Let a Loadſtone embrace 2 Loadſtone and be ſer ſoftly neer the iron, 


when the force of irs circumference comes to the ĩron, the Loadſtone will preſently 
let fall the Loadſtone, and lay hold on the iron: but ler iron and that be joyne q. 
no Loadſtone can ever take them aſunder to ſtick there, * 


CHAP, XXII. 
The Loadſtone doth not draw on all parts, but at certain points, 


Et we muſt nor think that the Load one draws the iron with every part, bur at # 
ſer and certain point ; which is to be — our, with great reaſon, care, and 
F dili- 
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diligence. You ſhall find ic thus: either hang up tlie iron, or balance it on 2 Ta- 
ble, that it may preſently leap to be embraced from them: then carry your Load. 
ſtone round about ĩt; and when you ſee the iron tremble, and run toward the Load- 
ſtone , touching it, that is the very point of attraction, and the beams of its vertue 
ate ſent round about from that point: wherefore, the farther from that point the 
iron is, the more faintly and weakly will it move; for the more forcible vertue neſts 
in the Cemre, as in its Throne. 


CA. XXIII. 
That the ſame Loadftone that dramis, doth on the contrary point drive off the iron, 


12 no man might be deceived, thinking the Loadſtone that draws iron, to be 
different from that ſtone that drives it off; I tell him of it beforehand, and 
ſhall by experiments diſſipate this cloud. Pliny faith, the Loadſtone that draws iron 
to it, is not the ſame with that which drives iron from it. And again, In the ſame 
Ethiopia, there is a mountain that produceth the ſtone Theamedes , that drives off 
iron, and rejeReth it. Pliny not knowing this, erred exceedingly, thinking that they 
were two ſtones that had theſe contrary operations; whereas it is but one and the 
ſame ſtone, that by ſympathy and ſimilitude, draws the willing icon to it; but with 
the oppoſite part, by antipathy of Natures, it drives it off, And you may be eaſily 
aſſured of this: for let icon be balanced equally , and let one end of the Loadſtone 
draw it, if you turn the other end to it, it will fly back, and turn to the contrary 
part: theſe points run in a right line through the middle of the tone, Vet obſerve 
this, that the iron which is drawn by one point of the Loadſtone, or is within the 
compals of its vertue for a while, obtains preſently this vertue: that what is drawn 
by the one end of it, will be driven off by the other. You ſhall know theſe differ- 
ences of attraction more clearly by the following experiment. 


CHAP, XXIV. 
How iron will be made leap upon a Table, no Loadſtone being ſeen. 


Y reaſon of this conſent and diſcord of the Loadſtone, I uſe to make pretty ſpore 

to make my friends merry, For caſting the iron on the Table, and not putting 
any Loadſtone neer it, that the ſpectators can ſee, the iron will ſeem to move it ſelf: 
which is very pleaſant to behold, I do ir thus: divide a needle in the middle, caſt 
one half of ic upon the Table, but firſt rub the head of it with one end of the Load- 
fone. Put your hand with the Loadfione privately under the Table, and there where 
the head of the needle lyeth, the Loadſtone will Rick, and the needle will preſently 
ſand upright : and Randing ſo, to the wonder of the beholders, will walk over the 
Table, and follow the motion of the hand that guides it: when ic hath gone thus 2 
while, preſently turn the ſtone upſide down, and put the contrary part of the Load- 
ſtone to the needle; and (which is ſtrange) the needlo will turn about: and if it went 
on the head before, it will now go on the point; and draw your hand which way you 
will, the needle will follow it : and if you turn the ſtone chree ot four times, putting 
ſometĩmes the ſouth point, ſometimes the north point of the ſtone to it, the needle 
will turn as often, and ſometimes ſtand on the head, ſometimes on the point upright, 
of walk ſo as you pleaſe; and ſometime it will go with that part ic food upon, ſome- 
times it will fland on the part it went. 1canpreſenc my friends with the ſame ſight, 


in a more flrange manner: for if yon put the two pieces of a needle upon a paper or 


Table, whereof one hath touched the north point , the other the ſouth point of the 
ſtone, I can ſo place two ones, that one of the needles ſha]l go upon the head, the 
other upon the point; and ſomerimes one ſhall turn, then both at once, or they ſhall 
dance orderly, and move when any muſick is playd on. And this is a pretty fight to 
ew your friends, that cannot but admire it. 1 N 


Chap. 
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CnaP. XXV. 
That the vertue of the Loadſtone, is ſent through che pieces of Iron, 


Hat vertne that is imparted co the iron, by the Load one, doth not Pay inthe 

iron, but is ſent from one to another. For if you draw a ice needle by the 
touch of the Load'tone, and put another needle to the end of that needle, that part 
will draw the needle, and hold it hanging in the air; and if you apply another nee- 
die to that, it will do the ſame. 

You may do thi- with as many needles, as the force of the Load one can reach 
unto; but when ir grows faint, the needle will let the otherneedle fall, as not ba- 
ving (irength enough to bear its weight. And thus you may hang a great many nec» 
dies in a chain in the air. Plato knew this vertue, for he ſpeaks of it in Ions : 
which tone, not onely draws iron rings, but infuſerh vertue into the rings them- 
ſelves, that they can do the ſame, and attract rings as the one doth: whence ſome- 
times you ſhall ſee a long concatenation of iron rings, and all the vertue of them is 
attracted from that ſlone. Lucretius knew it allo, 


A Stone there is that men admire much, 
That makes rings hang in chains by touch, 
Sometimes five or fix links will be 

Faſt joyn d together , and agree. 

All this vert ue from the Stone ariſeth, 
Such force it bath 


Pliny ſpeaking of the ſame vertue, ſaith, Onely this matter receives ſſrength ffom 
another one, and holds it a long time; laying bold of another iron, that ſome- 
times you ſhall ſee a chain of rings, which the ignorant vulgar call Live iron. Galen. 
You may ſee in the Loadfione, that when it toucheth iron, it will f ick to it, without 
any bands: and if that was firſt touched, touch another, that will i ick as the firtt 
doth ; and likewiſe a third to the ſecond, Auguſtine de civitate D-i, ſpeaking of this 
wonder, ſaid, We know that the Loadtione will wonderfully draw iron; which when 
I firſt ſaw, I trembled at ic exceedingly, For I ſaw an iron-ring drawn by the tore, 
that hung in the air by it, that cemmunicared the fame force to others: for another 
ring put to the firſt , made that hang alſo; and as the firſt ring hung by the ſtone, 
ſo the ſecond ring hung by the firſt ring. In the ſame manner was there a third and 
fourth ring applied, and faſtned; and ſo their rings hung together by the ourliges, 
not faſtned inwardly, like to a chain of rings, Who would not admire at the vertue 
of this ſtoneꝰ that was not onely wichin it, but ran through ſo many rings, that 
hung by it, and held them Aft with inv iſible bands, But the greater the vertue of 
the Loa dſtone is, the more rings it will hang up: I have — needles with 2 
one of a pound weight, Bur he that would draw many needles , let him rub the 
headgonely againſt the Loadſtone, and they will all hold the heads by their points. 


Cn AP. XXVI. 
The Loadſtone within the ſphere of its vertue, ſends it forth without touching. 


Nd the Loadſtone doth not onely impart irs vertue to the iron, by touching it, 
bm, which is wonderful, within the compaſs of irs vertue, it will impart vertne 
to the iron, if it be but preſent, ro draw another iron, For if you put your Load- 
ſtone ſo neet to the iron, that it may have it onely within the circumference of its 
vertue, and yon put another iron neer to that iron, it will draw ic to it; and if ano- 
ther touch that which is drawn, it will draw that alſo : that yon ſhall ſee a long chain 


of rings or needles, hanging in the air, Bur _ they hang thus together, if yon 
Ff 2 te- 
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emore the Loadſtone a little farther off, the laſt ting will fall; ard if yer yov remove 
t farther, the next will fall, until they all fall off: whence it is clear, that without 
touching, it can impart ics vertue to the iron, 


CAP. XXVII. 
How the Loadſtone can hang up iron in the air. 


Have a long time endes voured much to make iron hang in the air, and not touch 
I the Loadſtone, nor yet tied beneath: and now I think it almoſt impoſlibleto be 
done. Pliny ſaith̃ it : Dinocrates the Architect began to vault the Temple of Arlinoe 
wich Loadſtone, that therein het Image of iron might ſeem to hang in the air: both 
he and Prolſamy died, who cemmanded this to be made for his ſiſter; ſo that what 
he began, ne did nor finiſh. The Greeks ſay, that in the Temple of Serapis , that is 
vaulted at Alexandria, there was a Loadslione ſet, that held a ſtatue of braſs in the 
air; for ic had a piece of iron in the head of ir, But that is falſe, that Aſahomets cheſt 
hangs by che roof of the Temple, Petru Pellegrimu ſaith, he ſhewed in another 
work how that might be done: but that work is not to be found, Why I think ic 
extream hard, 1 ſhall ſay afterwards. But I ſay ir may be done, becauſe I have now 
| done it, to hold it fatt by an inviſible band, to hang in the air; onely ſo, that it be 
bound with a ſmall thread beneath, that it may not riſe higher: and then ſtri ing to 
catch hold of the one above, it will hang in the air, and tremble and wag it ſelf, 


CAP. XXVIII. 
he forces of the Laadſtone cannot be hindred, by a wall or table coming between, 


S I laid before of the Loadſtone, the vertue of that and iron, can be hindred 
by no body ccming between; but it will do its office. For whilſt che Load- 
ſtone is moved under a Table of wood, fone, or any metal, except iron; the needle 
io the Mariners Compaſs will move above, as if there were no body between them. 
St, eAuguſtine Lib. de civitaze Dei, knew this experiment, But that is much more 
wonderful that I have heard: that if one hold a Loadſtone under a piece of ſilvet, and 
put a piece of iron above the ſilver, as he moves bis hand underneath that hold: rhe 
one , ſo will che iron move above; and the filyer being in the middle, and ſuffer- 


ing nothing, running ſo ſwiftly up and down, that the ſtone was pall'd from the hand 
of the man, and took hold of the iron. 


C HAP. þ 4 4þ > 
How a man of wood may row 4 little Boat; and ſome other merry conceits, 


He frand here is notable; for women ſhall ſee a man of wood rowing little 

boat well waxed, in a large veſſel full of water, and they can countetfeit bhere- 
by, as impoſtors do divination by water. The fraud is thus began: the velef is fil- 
led with water, a little ſhip of Wax is put into ir, or elſe of wood; in the middle firs 
a litele man of wood, falined through the middle wich a hogs-briftle , ſo equall ba- 
lanced, that wich every light motion he may eafily ſtir himſelf : let him have oars in 
his hands, and under bis feet a piece of iron. Let the Alphabet be made on che brim 
of the veſſel, round about: wherefore a woman coming to erquire of ſome doubrful 
matter, the little man of woed, as if he would give a true anſwer, will row to thoſe 
letters that may ſiznifie the anſwer: for he that holds the Loadfione in his hand, un- 
der the Table, can draw the boat which way he will, and ſo will anſwer by joyning 
theſe letters together. Or put a boy of cork incoa glaſs vio! , with a broad month, 
that turns himſelf about the needle equally balanced; and about the glaſs veſſel, make 
the Alphabet, that the man turning round about may give anſwers. Bm I made my 
friends wonder exceedingly to ſee 4 
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A paper go up 4 wall, and come down of it ſelf, 
For I glew'd a piece of iron on the backſide of the paper, and I gave it my friends 
to hold co the wall; but behinde ſtood a boy with a Loadſtone, and the paper that 
was left there, ſtood ſtill: my friend commanded it ro go up two foot: the boy that 
heard what was commanded, moved the Loadſtone agaiuſt it, to that place: and the 
paper moved thither alſo, and ſo downwards, or ſide · ways: they that knew not the 
reaſon were aſtoniſhed at it. But, which exceeds all, when he moved the Load- 
ſtone over bis head by an arch of wood, it drew the paper after it whereupon the 
paper hung over our heads and moved: but all chat ſaw it, believed the Divel was 


the cauſe of it. 


cn. XXX, 
A Loadſtone on a plate of iron; will not ſtir iron, 


E ſaid that there is nothing coming between, can hipder the force of icon, but 

iron onely : ſo that if you lay a needle on a plate of iron, and ſhall bring your 
Loadſtone to it, above or beneath, it hath no vertue to attract it, or do ics office: and 
the reaſon is eafie, For it ſtands by reaſon, that if ironlye upon iron, they are the 
ſame body, as a part is of the whole: and when the plate of iron, or piece, is bigger, 
and too heavy for the Loadſtone to draw, it moves not. So that if you put che filings 
of iron upon a plate of iron , and wich your hand underneath , you carry the Load- 
ſtone, the filings will not tir, bur Rand Rill upon the place, Nor if iron or a Load- 
ſtone be upon a Table of iron, will they come to the ſtone that is put to them, bur 
will lye as if they were aſleep, and void of all vertue, or changed in their Natures, 
Alſo, if you put flat iron to a Load ſtone, if on the other ſide iron be equally balan- 
ced, it will not ſtir, nor move to meet it; as if all the force of the Loadſtone were 
hiodred by it. Lucretius faich, that it will happen ſo, not when iron, but braſs is 
berween them: but I rather think he wric ſo by hear-ſay , then by his fight , if we 
poderitand his meaning. 


Pieces of iron I have ſaen, 

When onely braſs was put between 
Them and the Loadſtone, to recoil: 
Braſs in the middle made this broil. 


CAP. XXXI. 
The poſition of the Iron, will change the ferces. 


V YH the Loadſtone can do, the iron touched by the Loadſtone, will do the 
ſame. I faid, that the Loadſtone equally balanced, by putting the ſouth part 
of the Loadſtone above, it will draw the north part, and the north part will drive 
off the north part; but on the lower part, the Nature being changed, that which 
drew before, drives off now; and that which dtove off, draws to it. The ſame 1 
judge of iron touched with the Loadſtone. For iron in the Mariners Compaſs touch- 
ed with the Loadſtone, that part of the Loadſtone that draws and drives off in the 
upper part, being put under, expels what ic drew before, and draws what it expelled. 
I would not omit, that amongſt its admirable properties ĩhe poſu ĩon ſhould cauſe ſuch 
alteration. Whence we may conject ure, chat as the ſtone hath a pole · arctick and an- 
tarctick; ſo ĩt hath an eaſt and welt part, and irs upper and nether part, as the heavens 
have: and therefore it is reaſonable, that whereas the north and inferious part from 
above, drew the ſouth and inferiour part of the iron z now the politicn being chan- 
ged, the upper part of the ſtone will draw the nether part of the iron, FR 
ap. 
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CHAP, XXXII. 


J hat the iron rubbed with the northern point of the Loadſtone; will turn to the ſomth,and with 
the ſouth point to the north, 


Come to the third part, that is, to the iron touched with the Loadſſone, and they 

are all wonderful, I lay then, that when we know the north point of the flone, 
and we have rubbed one end of the iron with it, if it be equally balanced, or hung 
by a thread, or lic freely in a boar, it will turn of it ſelf ro the ſouth, And that ffands 
with reaſon : for the Loadiione imparts its force to the iron. For it is the natutal 
force of the Load'tone , that being balanced equally, it ſhould turn its north point 
to che north, and his ſouth point to the ſouth, But when it is rubbed on the iron, 
the upper part of the Loadſtone is faſtned to the iron; but the lower part that is neer 
to it, is free'd: wherefore, if you rub the icon with the north part, which faſtneth 
to the iron, and toucherh its external ſuperficies, it will be northern that ſeems to 
to be ſouthern, and this ſouth part will turn freely to the north. But conttatily, if 
you tub the ſouth point againſt the iron, the ſouth point is ſaſtned to the iron, and 
the north point is let looſe that turns to the north. Wherefore (ardanw ſpeaks 
falſe, that the iron touched by the north point, will turn to the north, and that 
which was touched by the ſouth point, will turn ſouth; for we ſee the contrary, 
Yet the iron maſt be touched with one point, either the north or ſonth point: for 
if one part bend northward, the other will tend ſouthward ; by the uſe whereof, 
ſo large ſeas are faild over, that being the conductor. Our Anceſtors ſailed, by 
ſeeing the ſan by day, and the ſtars by night, For in the middle of the ſea, as they 
wavdred, they could no otherwile ſee the coaſts of the world. But we cannot one- 
ly diſcover what coaſt we are in, but we can avoid the rocks under the waters; and 
in clondy days and dark nights , we can at all times know the poles of the world. 
Flavus (ith , an Italian found it out firſt , whoſe name was Amalpbas, born in our 
Campania, But he knew not the Mariners Card, but ſtuck the needle in a reed, 
ot a piece of wood, croſs over; and he put the needles into a veſſel full of wa- 
ter, that they might flote freely: then carrying about the Loadfione, the needles 
would follow it; which being taken away, as by a certain natural motion, the points 
of the needles would turn to the north pole; and having found that, ſtand till, 
Wherefore, knowing the place before they ſteer'd their courſe thither. Now the 
Mariners Compaſs is made, and a needle touched with the Loadſtone, is fo fitted 
to it, that by diſcovering the pole by ir, all other parts of the heavens are known, 
There is made a rnodle, with a Latin-navel upon a point of the ſame metal, that ic 
may ran roundly freely, Whereupon, by the touching onely of one end, the nee- 
dle not alone partakes of the vertues of it, but of the other end alſo, whether ic 
will or not : For if you rub the needle with the north poĩnt of the ſtone preſently 
- that part will turn to the ſouth , and the oppoſite part to the north; and one verrue 
cavnor be imparted without the other, So the needle touched by the ſouth point 
of the ſtone, will turn to the north, and the other part to the ſouth; fo that the 
—5 of the needle that is touch d, receives a contrary force, from that the ſtone 
hath. 


a CnaP, XXIII. 
That iron touched by the Loadflone, will impart that force to other iron, 


JRov touched by the Loadſtone, by that touch receiveth the vertue of the Load- 

(tone, that it will do almoſt as much by attracting, and effecting, and turning it 
ſelf to the pole. So the iron hanging freely, touched with the ſonth point of the 
Loadſtone, will turn freely to the north: if you apply the ſouth part of the ſtone to 
the ſame, it will turn to the ſouth preſently, But if you tonch another iron with the 
iron that was touched, that will turn to the ſouth; and do but point at it with fer 
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{aid point of the iron, ic will turn to the north, And this force is not onely ſent 
into the ſecond iron, but to a third and fourth, as the force of the Loadſtone is, 
For if it be a ſtrong ſtone, ic will ſend its vertue throngh eight ot ten needles, 


CuaAaP, XXXIV. 
The vertue received in the iron, is weakned by one that is ftronger, 


Et this Imuſt tell you, that the vertue received by the iron, is nor fixt and cer- 

tain, but is taken off by a ſtronger that rakes ir from ir, As an iron touched 
by a weak northern point of the Loadſtone; if you rub the lame part of the iron with 
a ſouth point of a ſtronger Loadſtone , ic will vaniſh, and that former force of turn- 
ing ir ſelf to the ſouth, is taken away, and ĩt takes a ſouthern vertue, and will turn 
to the north without reſiſtance. But if the Loadſtones be of equal force, they are ſo 
aftoniſhed and blunted, that they will neither receive both, nor either. | 


CnaP, XXXV. 
How in a ſtone the ſouth or north point is diſcerned. 


Mongſt thoſe ways 1 ſhewed before , I hall ſer down this alſo z and perchance 
A this Is the beſt, how to know the true northern and ſouthern points. Let the 
Loadſtone be turned round, by the wheel of the Jewellers, and poliſhed, Then 
make a ſlender iron, as long as the axeltte of that round ball, and lay that upon 
the ſtone: for it will turn ĩt ſelf upon that line, that points juſt north and ſouth. 
Mark the line upon the fione, wich ſome delible paint: do the ſame on the other- 
fide of the ſtone; and where it reſts upon the ball, draw the ſame line: do the 
ſame the third and fourth time, upon the middle of it : and where<hoſe lines croſs 
one the othet and meet, rhoſe are the polar points, We may alſo find it out thus: 
Break a ſmall needle, and put the ſmalleſt piece upon the ſame ball, and fir it; 
for when ic comes to the juſt northern point , the needle will ſtand upright, that 
will make ſtanders by admire, and will and perpendicularly upon it: and till ĩt do 
riſe thus, be not weary of moving it up and down; for when you have found it, you 


will be glad of it. 


CMA. XXXVI. 
How to rub the iron needle of the Mariners Compaſs. 


Know that ſome are troubled how to rub the needle in the Compaſs with the 

Loadſtone, that ic may get force to turn it ſelf to the north Pole, It muſt be done 
thus: When you have found the points inthe ſtone, as I (aid before; ſtrike the 
poiors lightly with a hammer, and the plates will be full of Riff hairs: upon which 
if you — an iron needle, it will preſently ger vertue to turm it ſelf to the Poles. 
Vet obſerve this, that if yon would have your needle turn to the north, you muſt 
rub it on the ſouth point ;, but if to the ſouth, rub ic with the north part: For when 
it is equally balanced, ic will turn to theſe points in the heavens, Bur that ir ma 
do ir more forcibly , and do irs office more exactly, I ſhall lay down ſome rules fi 
to inſtruct you. If you ſtrike both ends of the tone with the hammer, that hairs 
may appear on both parts, that you touch the needle at both ends, for ſo the needle 
will r do its office. Moreover, you muſt obſerve very carefully, that when 
the iron rud'd againſt the Loadſtone, hath received theſe hairs, that you conch ir 
wich no other iron or Loadſtone, bur keep it far diſtant from them, and lock ic up 
in a box ; for by touching of others the iron will grow dull, and loſe its verrne , that 


ĩt will never poipr out the parts of heaven perfectly. For the iron coming within 


the Compals of che vertue of another Loadſtone, will receive that, as wefſaid, So 
the needle muſt be proporcionable to the tone, For from a little Loadſtone, a great 
iron 
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iron will not receive much vertue, nor ſhew the pole: alſo, a little piece of iron can- 
not receive much vertue; for it copſumes by the great force of the Loadſtone. More- 
over, the point that ſhews the pole, mult not be ſharp, but Fat a little, that it may 
receive thoſe vertnes of the Loadſtone exactly, and hold them; for in a very ſhar 
point, ſcarce any vertue will abide, Iron, the purer it is, the better will it hold the 
vertue. For it will hardly take upon foul and ruſty iron: wherefore Mariners make 
it of pure eel; for feel is made of the beſt iron, If you obſerve this, iron once 
rubbed, will hold the vertue a hundred years; and will certainly, without failing, 
point exaRtly at the poles in the heavens, for ſo long time, 


CHAP, XXXVII, 
Of the divers uſes of Mariners Compaſſes, 


Nd the needle touched, doth not onely ſhew the poles for the Mariners uſe, 
A but almoſt ir ſerves for infinite uſes; as all men know that ĩt is dayly ſpoken of 
every where, I ſhall ſpeak of ſome of the chief, The uſe of the Loadſtone upon the 
needle, is well known in Sun-diais : for when the needle ſtands ſtill over the line 
that is made from north to ſouth, we are ſo ditected by ir, to know the hours 
by the ſhadow falling from the Gnomon, Alſo, thoſe that work in Mines vſe the 
needle, to find the veins of the metals, which way they run: for in caves under 
eround, in that poſ ure the needle ſtands that is touched with the Loadſtone, they 
know the veins of the metals run on that ſide of the heavens, Allo, it doth ſerve ve- 
ry much for thoſe that deſcribe platforms of buildings, cities, countriesy whilſt the ſi- 
tuat ion of the corners are taken and deſcribed upon the paper. We ule it alſoin 
making paſſages, for to bring water under ground, in diegive pits , in making Mines 
and Trenches, wherewith they uſe, with great skill, ro blow up Forts, Caſtles, 
Rocks and Walls, by putting Gunpowder into them, and ſtopping all places of 
vent: the Compaſs guides them how to go on. Laſtly, how to level the diicharging 


of Canon, both by night and day, ic is of ſingular vertue, and for many other uſes, too 
tedicus to relate here, 


CAP. XXXVIII. 
How the Longitude of the world, may be found out by help of the Loudſtone. 


I Will not omit, that amongſt the principal uſes of the Loadſtone, by the help of ic 

the Longitude of the world may be tound our, Which notable work hath em- 
ployed the wits of the molt knowing men. It hath beep oblerved a long time by 
our men, that the needle touched with the Loadſtone, will not always reſt upon the 
Meridian line, but ſometimes will decline nine degrees from it to the eaſt; nor 
will it hold the ſame poſture in all places; but in divers places, it hath divers decli- 
nations. Bur this errour ſeems to follow this order, that the neerer ir is to the eaſt, 
the more it will decline from the Meridian line, toward the caſt , and the neerer 
it comes to the welt, the point of the needle will decline the more to the welt, For 
finding the Meridian line, as Prolomy and other Geometricians teach how, and 
ſerting up a point thereop, that the Reel needle may turn freely upon the top of it, in 
Italy ic declines toward the eaſt nine degrees, of which there is ninety in a quadrant 
of a circle, as it is obſerved in Sun-dials that are brought out of Germany, and it is ſo 
deſcribed, Moreover, many famous travellers report, that amongſt the Fortunate 
Hands, one is called the Azores, where the needle ſet in the Compaſs, will reft 
direQly upon the Meridian line, without any variation at all. Alſo, they that ſail 
to che weft · Indies obſerve, that the point of the needle will decline to the weſt, 
Therefore, laying down theſe for true Maxims, we may eaſily know the longitude 
of the world: for if we make a very great Compaſs, about five foot diame- 
ter, and divide the degrees and minutes, into ſeconds and thirds, &c. 


and 
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and (ailing under the Equator, we do obſerve the chief motions of the Needle, and 
the declinations of it, and ſhall accommodate the ſame tothe proportion of our Voy- 
ages; we mall easily know the Lopgitude of the Woila, beginning ftem the Fortunate 
Iſlands, Whence both Longitude and Latitude in dark nights, and che greatett Tem- 
pelts may be certainly diſcovered Wherefote it is falſe that ( ardan ſau b, I hat the 
Needle in the Compais dec lines from che Meridian Line, becaule it ĩaclines to the 
Pole Star in the little Bears Tail: whereas, the Needle declines nine Degrees, and 


the Polar Inclioation is not ſo much. 


CHAP, XXXIX. 
If the Mariners Needle ſtand ſtill, and the Loadſtone move, or contralily, they will 


move C ontrary WaJs. 


F the Loadfione lie on the Table, and you pur the North point of the Mari- 
ners Needle to the South point of the (tone, and ſhall carry ic round about by 
the tight hand, the. Needle will draw to the left : but moving the Box to the leſt 
hand , che Needle will run to the tight; and it will go fo far, umil irftand in the 
middle between thoſe two oppoſite points. The ſame will be ſeen ina Sun-Dial, 
if chat ſtand, and the Loadiione be cartied about: for if you decline co the tight 
hand, the Needle will follow the ſame part z and like wiſe, if you turn to the left. 
Hence it is apparent , That the Needle in che Compaſs is drawn by the North- Pole: 
fot thoſe that ſail toward the Eaſt , have it turned toward the Eaſt ; and ſo conita- 
rily co the Welt, it will move to the ſame point of the Heaven: ard if the Load» 
fone be turped about, the Iron will turn about alſo, as a pair of Compaſſes about 


the Centre. 


Cu Ar. XL, 
The Loadſtone imparts a contrary force to the Needle, 


\ T Ow Iwill ſpeak of the Needle touched with the Loadſione , and of the won» 
V- derful operations of it. The fuſt is; That when che Iron is touched by 
the Notthert point of the Loadſione, and equally balanced; if you put that 

tt to ir from which it received its force, it will not endure it, but drives 
ir from ic, and draws to it the contrary and oppoſite part; namely, the Southern 
part: the reaſon whereof , I ſer down before. The ſame falls ont if you touch 
the Needle with the South part of the Loadſtone : for if you preſently put the 
ſame co it, it will reſiſt it, and draw to it the North point. Hence the parts 
chat are alike, are ar enmity, and rejected as Adverſaries; and the parts that 
are unlike do agree as Friends, Whence it ãs apparent , That the Loadfione im- 
parts to the Iron a contrary force from what the end ir ſelf is, and the Steel 
receives the force of that point of the Loadſtone which it toucheth not. And 1 
prove it thus: Take two Needles, and put them in Boats, or hang them by 
Threeds; - thee being touched with the Loadſtone, they may move freely : 
they are contrary one to the other, and they will joyn in the parrs that 
were touched with contrary ends of the Loaditone, and will not endure the 


ends that are alike, 


' | | C HAP, XLI. 
Two Needles touched by the Loadſtone, obtain contrary Forces, 


1 Will relate a ſtrange thing, yet not far from Reaſon. If you touch two Needles 

with a Loadſtone together, and ſer them on che ſame point of it; the other 

parts that hang on the Loadſtone, will abhor and flic one from the other: and it 

you force them together with your hand, ſo ſoon = you let them alone, = 
2 w 
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will preſently return to their poſtures, and depart as far as they can from one 
another, The reaſon is this: That it Wo Needles flick faſt to one Northern 
point of the Loadſtone, with their points: you muſt imagine, that they did re 
ceive a Southern vertue; and becauſe they are of the ſame ſimilitude, they will 
not endure one the other; and becaule they are faſtened co the Loadtione, 

cannot get off being compelled by a greater force: but the oppoſite points of the 
Needle, becauſe they are both alike Northerly, they muſt needs abhor one 
the other: and when they are free, one will part from the other. And when 
they are ſo hanging on, if you put to them che Southern part of another Load- 
ſtone , they will preſently let go their hold, and go as far off as they can, that 
ſometimes they are pulled off from the Loaditone, being forced by an inviſible vapor. 


Saar 
That the force of the Iron that draws, will drive off Iron by diverſity of Situation. | 


bs hs, 2s I ſaidof the Loadſtone alone, is true of the Tron that ĩs conched with 

it: for if you put a Needle touched with a Loadſtone by a Boar, ſwimmitg id 
the Water; ot hanged by a Threed, or turning on a point equally bulanced: if you 
put upon this a Needle tonched with » Loadſtene, it will draw it: and thut part 
chac attracted the Iron above, will put underneath, drive it 4way ; and the patt 
that drives off above, will draw to it, put underneath : where you inay obſetve, that 
the poſition will work contrary operations. | % | 


CH AP. XLIII. 


The Needle touched by the Loadftone on one part, doth not alwayes receive Vertus on 
both parts, 


JF che Needle be touched at one end by the Loadſtone; It teceives Vertue it that 
end; and at the other end, the contrary vertue: But that muſt net be und 
ſtood abſolucely , but of that Needle that is of a prbportionable length: for 
be too long, the vertue will not conte to the other end. But wodld we know 
far che vetrne is come, we muſt know how far reached the Cittihicteing of | 
Vertue, as] ſaid, Therefore if the Circumfereuce of it be a'foor, the force * 
50 2 foot · long into the Needle. If wewould try this': Touch a long Needle tlices 
dot long with a Loadfione ar one end, if it touch the Iton at che abet end i the 
fron touched will not move from its place; but if you touch it a foot or two long 
bamely, bs far as the Circmufttenct᷑ of the Loaditones Vettue will reich, and t 
touch the Needle, it will preſently move and be drawn by . 


"7 o 


CHAP. XLIV, 446 + a 13. | 


The Needle touched in the middle by the Loadfone ſends farth as Force \8--. 1 
both ends. 2 ya 


JF the Needle be ſomewhat too long, and we rub ic with the fone. io the michl 
of it , the forces of the ſtones part are diffuſed to both ends of it; but very ob- 
ſcurelyz for you ſhall not know which is the end: but if you touch ic ſomething farther 


from the middle, the necrer part will receive the forces of the part that couched 
it, be it the Northerly or Southerly part. | 


CHAP: 


I 
2 
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cn. XIV. 
As Iron Ring touched by a Loadftone, will receive both Vertues. 


Ut if we rub an Iron Ring on the one ſide with 2 Loadſtone, then the part that 

is touched, will receive the vettue of the part of the Loadſtone that touched it: 
and the oppoſite part will receive the contrary : ard therefore the middle of the 
Iron Ring will be capable but of half the force of it, as if it were ſitaight. But it 
we make a Pin round as a Ring and the part joynted togethet with a joynt, be rub- 
bed with 2 Loadſtone; and being rubbed, be ſtretched ſtraight again, the ends 
ſhall receive the ſame vertue, be it Northern or Southern. But by degrees that 
force will grow feeble; and in à ſhort time become Northerly, and the other 
Sontherly, or will receive more vertue then it firſt had, may be when it was 
touched farther from the end. But if you would, that of theſe a Chain of Iron 
ſhould hang in the Air, ſo ſoop as one ring touched on ove fide with the Load- 
ſtone, hath received force on the other fide by it, we may hang a Chain of Rings in 
the Air, as we may of Loadfiones : ſo then, if the Rings be laid in order upon a 
Table, that they may one cout the other, though they do not faften , put the 
Loadſtone to them, and not onely the ill be drawn, but the next, and the third, 
that they will hang like links of Rings: a only will it be ſo, if the Loadſtone 
couch the firſt, that che teſt will follow ; but if the ſtone be but neer, it will do the 
ſame without touching them. 


Cn a?, XVI. 
An Iron Plate touched in the middle, will diffuſe its forces to both ends, 


Hat I faid of a long Needle, I ſay alſo of an Iron Bar: for if you touch it in 

the middle, the Beams of it axe — like the Beams of the Sun, or light of 
a Candle, from the Centre to the Circumference, and extream parts. Bur if we 
touch an Iron Morter, being the force is feeble, where it is touched about 
the ſuperficies , ſome veriue may be be perceived ; but ir is very weak in the ei- 
rream parts. 


CA. XLVIL 
How filings of Iron may receive force. 


FF yon wrap up filings oſ Iron in a paper, as Draggiſts do, like a Pyramis ; and put 
a Loadſtone veer it, all the filings together will receive che ſame force, as a long 


piece of Iron doth : bur if you ſtit the filings, and put them into an open paper, 


that force is loſt , and confounded, and can do nothing, as if it had never been 
tonched, by reaſon of ſo many different pieces. 


| CAP. XLVIII, | 
Whether Garlick can hinder the vertmes of the Loadſtone. 


8 I ſhall paſs on to other properties of the Losdſtone: and firſt, whether the 
Loadſtones attraction can be any ways hindred. P/æaturch ſaich, That Gar- 
lick is at great enmĩty with the Loadſione ; and fuch antipathy and barred there is 
between theſe inſenſible Creatures, that if the Loadfione be ſmeered with Gar- 
lick, it will drive away Iron from ir, Ptolomy confirms rhe ſame, That the Load- 
ſtone will not draw Iron, if it be anoynted with Garlick ; as Amber will no more 
draw ſtraws, and other light things to it, if they be firſt ſteeped in Oyl. It is a com- 
mon Opinion amongſt Sea-men , That —_— and Garlick are at odds W — 
Ri 8 2 oad- 
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Loadſtone: andSteers-men, and ſuch as tend the Mariners Card are forbid to ext 
Onyons or Garlick,leſt they make the Index of the Poles dtunk. But when I tried 
ail cheſe things, I found them to be falſe: for not onely breathing and belching 
upon the Loadſtone after eating of Garlick, did not ſtop its vertues: but when ic 
was all anoynted over with the juice of Garlick, it did perform its office as well as if 
ic had never been touched with it: and I could obſerve almoſt not the lea diffe- 
rence , left I ſhould ſeem to make void the endeayors of the Anciencs, And again, 
When I exquired of Mariners, whether it were fo , that they were forbid to eat 
Onyons and Garlick for that reaſon ; they ſaid , They were old Wives fables, and 
things ridicylons ; and that Sea · men would ſooner loſe their lives, then abſtain from 
eating Onyons and Garlick, 


CAP. XLIX. 
How A Loadſtone aſtoniſhed may be brought to it ſelf again, 


F a Loxdſtione be drunk, and do not irs office, not as we ſaid, by being breathed 
on by Garlick , but rather by reaſon of ſome other parts of the Loadlione that 
had touched jc , ſo that the vertue of it is decaygyland gone; we ball reftore ir to 
ics former vertue, by covering ir over with the filings of Iron many dayes, until, by 
the vapoxs or company of che Iron, i can perform its office as ic ſhould, 


CAA. I. 
How to augment the Loadſtones vertu. 


T Here are many learned men that have attempted to 8 t the Loadſtones 

vertue , and that divers wayes, that having got more forces, it might ſerve 
for very great uſes. Alexander Afbrediſeus in the beginning of his Problems, en- 
quires wherefore the Loadſtone onely draus Iron, and is fed or helped by the fi- 
[ings of Iron; and the more it is fed, the better it will be : and thexefore ic is con- 
firme d by Iron, But hen I would try that, I took a Laadſtone of a certain weight, 
and I buried it in a heap of Iron · filing, that I knew hJat they weighed; and vehen 
had left it there many months, I found my ſtone to be heavier, and the Iran-falings 
lighter: but the difference was ſo ſmall, that in one pound I could finde no ſenſible 
declination; the ſtone being great, and the filings many: ſo that I am doubrful of 
the truth. Paracelſus, being skilled in diſtillation, tried to do it another way: For 


(ſaich he) if any man ſhall quench often in Oyl of Iron, a Loadſtone red hot, it will | 


by deerces recover force, and augment ſo much, that it will eaſily pull a Nail forth 


that is faſt in a Wall : which conceit pleaſed me well ; and tbereupon I made 


the ſtone red hot, and quenched ic often in Oyl of Iron : but it was ſo far frem 
getting more frength.thae it loſt what it had: andfearing I bad nor dane it right, 
I tried it often; ſo I found the falſity of it, and I warn others of ic alſo, For a 
Loadſtone made red hot in the fire, will loſe all irs vertue, as I ſhall ſhe w after- 
wards. , 


Cu Ap. II. 
That the Load ſtone may loſe its vertus. 


J Found out, That this is the onely true way, amopgt many that are fer down by 
Writers, by heaping Fige-coals upon che Loadftone : for once made red - hot, ic 
preſencly loſeth all irs vextue, and avapor flies from ic that is hle wiſh black , or 
Brimftone-like, ſmelling ſtrong, as Coals do; and when that flame and vapor ceaſerk 
to exhale , if you rake it ont of the fixe, all the force of it la breached forth 2 and f 
always thought, that that was the Soul of it, and the caule of ics attract ion of iron 5 
whenas ircn is made of Brimſtone not perfeR ; - ag 1 read in op 
tuers 
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f 
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0 
0 
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| 
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Writers that treat of Metals e which is the cauſe that ir runs ſo ſwiftly to the Load- 
tone, and defires ſo much to be imbraced by ic: and when that vapour is gone from 
che Rone, it loſeth all irs vertue; and thin ir is but a dead carcaſs, and ic is in vain to 
endeavour to reviye it. 


Cn AP. III. 
How the Iron touched with the Loadſtone loſeth its force. 


He ſame way the Loadſtone doth , the iron loſeth irs force alſo : for though 
1 1 it have been excellently well touched by the Loadſtone, if you heat it ted- hot 
in the fire, it will loſe its forces: ind the reaſon ĩs; becauſe that part of the Load- 
ſtone that cleaves to the icon , loſeth ics forces in the ſire; and therefore the iron 
deprived of char, loſeth the force alſo. Wherefore in the Mariners Compaſs, or in 
other uſes, when the iron is ſtupiſied by the couch of other things, and hath not ics 
due forces to free it from this imperfectiou, we put it into the fire, Hence we 
finde the error of many men, who when they put the Needle into the Compaſs, 
they firſt make ir red-hot , and then they rnb it wich the Loadſtone, ſuppoſing it will 
by that means, take in the Loadſtones vertue the more: but they do not onely by 
contraries , but they ſo make void the Loadſtones vertues, that ir cannot do its of- 
fice, but chat force is driven our of the irop by the fire; and ĩt is juſt as it was before 
it was touched with the Loaditone, Wherefore , as aſten as that force is driven a- 
way with the fire, we may touch it again, and give it the ſame force, 


Cray, LIII. 
It is falſe, That the Diamond doth hinder the Loadſtones vertut. 


VVI ſhewed that ic was't falſe report, that the Loadſtone anoynted with Gar- 
lick, loſeth irs vertues, But it is more falſe, that it loſeth ics vertue by the 

eſence of the Diamond. For, ſay ſome, there is ſo much diſcord between the qua- 
ities of the Loadſtone and the Diamond , and they are ſo hateful one aga inſt the o- 
ther, and ſecret enemies, that if the Diamond be put to the Loadſtone, it preſently 
faints and loſerh all irs forces... Pliny, The Loadſtone ſo diſagreeth wich the Dia- 
mond, that if Tron be laid by it, it will not let the Loadſtone draw it; and if the 
Loadſtone do attract it, ic will ſnatch ic away again from ir, St. Auguſtinc. I will ſay 
what I have read of the Loadſtone: How that if the Diamond oy it „ it Will not 
Gray iron ; and if it do , when it comes neer the Diamond, it will let it fall. Mar- 


All Loaditones by their vertue Iron draw; 
But of the Diamond it ſtands in awe : 
T aking the Iron from t by Natwres Law. 


I tried this often, and found ir falſe ; and that there is no Truth in it. But there 
are many Smatterers and ignorant Fellows, that would fain reconcile the ancient 
Writers, and excuſe theſe lyes; nor ſeeing what damage they bring to the Common» 
wealth of Learning, For the new Writers, building op their ground, thinking them 
true, add to them, and invent, and draw other Experiments from chem, that are 
falſer then the Principles they inſiſted on. The blinde leads the blinde, and both fall into 
the pir, Truth muſt be ſearched, loved and profeſſed by all men; nor muſt any mens 
—— old or new, hold us from it. But to return from whence choſe Reconcilers 
idleneſs drew-me't took a piece of a Loadſtone to try by; it was hardly four Grains 
in weight : I faltned the filings of iron very faſt ro it ; then I put the Diamond that 
was three or four times bigger then them both; but that would not make the Load- 


ſtono forſake the iron : then I rook off the filings of iron from the W 
ar 


and ſer them at a juſt diſtance , and it drew che filings to it, though the Diamond 
were by. I ſay this, leſt they ſhould think I failed inthe crial , and co have taken a 


Loadſtone of twenty or thirty — weight, and faſtened an ounce of iron to ir, and 
then to have taken a very ſmall Diamond, and put ir to them to make trial with. 


© HAPs, LIV. 
Goats blood doth not ſree the Loadftone from the inchantment of the Diamond, 


Said, That from falſe Principles, are drawn moſt falſe Concluſions. Alſo I ſaid, 

That ic is related that the juice of Garlick ſmeered on the Loaditone, will take 
away irs attraction of iron; and, That when the Diamond is by, it will not draw 
iron, ot will let it fall. But becauſe (ſay ſome) Goats blood will break the Dia- 
mond, if the Loadlione be anoynted with Goats blood, it will recover. Caſt i au 
n Geoponic, Gree, The Loadſtone draws iron to it, and . drives it away from it, 
if it be annointed with Gatlick: but that the force almoſt loſt may be reſtored, it 
mult be waſtied in Goats blood. Rhennius the Interpreter of Diony/ime, 


Gainſt which, nor fire, nor ſteel ever won; 

Goats blood if warm, can break the Diamond: 
Nor ſtrokes o th Hammer can conſume this Stone; 
Which from the Loadſtone doth the Iron take , 

That it would ſtill embrace it, let alone - 
Diamonds, Loadſtones vertues empty make. 


CMarbodew of rhe ſame, 


That on the Anvil never can ludbrohſ ;: 
Nor ſteel, nor fire hart it , yet tis hnown';” Sale. 


ſt crumbles in Goats bleod, if laid to faz 


U 


Since therefore there is an Antipathy between the Diamond and the Loadfione ; 
and there is as great Antipathy between the Diamond and Goats blood, as there is 
ſympathy berween'Goars blood and the Loadſtone; Wie ate from this Argument 
proceeded thus far, that when the vertne of che Loadſtone is grown dull, either 
by the preſence of the Diamond, or ſtink of Garlick, if ic be waſhed ip Goats blo 

it will then recover irs former force, and be made more ſtrong: but I have cried that 
all the reports are falſe, For the Diamond is not ſo hard as men ſay it is : for it will 
yield to ſteel, and to a moderate fire: nor doth ir grow ſoft in Goats blood, or Ca- 
mels blood, or Aſſes blood: and onr Jewellers count all cheſe Relations falſe and 
ridicalons. - Nor is the vertue of the Loadſtone, being loſt, recovered by Goats 
blood. I have ſaid ſo much, to let men ſee what falſe Concluſions are drawn from 
falſe Principles. 


CAP. LV. 
The Iron tonched weith a Diamond will turn to the North, 


Ut this is moſt trae, that I found out by chance when I made trial, whetbee 
the Diamond had any forces to weaken the Loadſtones vertue, as I ſaid : for 
if yourub a ſteel· Needle ons Diamond, and then put it into a Boat, or thralt x 


through a reed, or hang ir up by a Threed, ir will preſent ly turn to the North, al- 


moſt as well as if it had been touched with the Loadſtone; bur ſomething more 
faincly, And, what is worth not ing, the contrixy part will turn the iron to the 
South; 
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Sonth 7 and when I had tried this in many ſteel-· Needles, atd put them ill into the 
Water „ 1 found, that they all ſtood equi · diſtant, pointing to the North. And 
if they that write, That the Loaditone is weakued by the preſence of the Dis 
an: laid more Truth: for a Needle rubbed on a Dis 


* 


had written thu 4 4 
and Ruck in aft md put into the water, char it may turu freely; beime ur 9 
g Aly. 


with yoyg finger, Ven it Rands ſtill, ic will turn North, and point 


CH a P, LVI. 
The forces and remedies of the Loadſtone, 


Ur Anceſtors invented many things, by resſon of this aditiirable attraQive o- 
peration of the Loadſtone, and found out many remedies that are worth ob- 
ſerving, From this drawing quility that it allures iron to t, and chat they mutu- 
ally artract the one the other; they did attribute umo ic an underſtandinꝑ of vene- 
tious actions, and that they are one in love with the other; nor will their mud love 
abate, till they imbrice each one the other: and when they turn their backs; they 
bete one the other, and drive one the other off ; and that they contiin in them alſo 
the Principles of hatred, Marbodems. 


-'This Stone doth reconcile the uam dul wiſe, 
And her recal that from ber husband ges: 
If one would know her leads a whoriſh life, 
Ander her head, when that ſhe ſleeps, it ſhows : 
For ſhe that's chaſt, willpreſently imbrace 
Her luuband whilſt ſhe fleepeth ; but a whore 
Falls out o th bed, as thrown ont with diſgrare, 
With ſtink o th* Stone, which ſhaws this, and much more, 


And for this cauſe, our Anceſtors to lignifie as much, did oft-rimes engrave the pi- 
. Loadfione, Hence Clalddde wrlielh, 


The Loadftone Venus oft-times repreſents. 

1 remember alſo, that many of the Ancients reported, That if a Loadſtone were 
bear into powder, and were ſttewed into burning Coles, about the corners of the 
bonſe, that the ſmoke might flienp ; thoſe that ate in the houſe, will preſencly run 
ont for fear the houſe will fall; and frighted with theſe phancaſmes, would run, for- 
faking all their houſes : and thus Thieves may ſteal all their Goods, Marbodews. 


If that a Thief cas creep into a Houſe 

That's full of wealth, and Treaſure hath good fore ; 
a | 7 T Let hins on burning Coles, before he rowſe 
* T he people, ſtrew the Load ſtone duft all ore, 

That ſo the Smoke may at each corner riſe, 

And that will mal the people wake, and think. 

The houſe will fall, and run out with great cries 

Then may he take away their Gold and chink, 


The reaſon is, Becauſe the Loadſtone is melancholick, as you may conjecture by the 
colour of it; the fames whereof, rifing into the brain, will canſe thoſe char are a ſleep 
to have melancholick phantaſms — unto them: and Coles will do the like. 
The weight Davic, with Serpents far, and juice of Metals, given to one to drin”y 


will make him mad, and make him run out of his Honſe, Conntry and Nation: = 
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this it doch by exaggeration of black Melancholy: or ic will make people lunatick and 
melancholick if they do bur hold ic in rheir-mouths : and by its drawing out of iron, 
phyſuians think it will help well io draw an Artow-head out of ones body. 

But we u e the Loadſtone in making Glais. Pliny, After Glais was found our, 
as it is a very cunving invention, men were not content to mingle Nitte; but they be- 
gan to add the Loadſtone thereunto, becauſe it is ſuppoſed, that it will attraR the li- 
quor of the Glaſs into it ſelf, and into iron alſo, Hence it is, that in making Giaſs 
we add a little piece of Loadſtone to it, for that fingular vert ue is confirmed by our 
times, as well as former times: it is thought ſo to attract into it ſelf the liquor of 
the Glaſs, as it draws iron to ĩt; and being attraded, ic purgeth ir ; and from green 
or yellowiſh Glaſs , it makes it white: bur the fire afterwards conſumes the Load- 
ftone, Out of Agricola. We read alſo, That a Loadſtone laid to ones head, will 
take away all the pains. Gales ſaith, It hath purging faculties; and therefore it ĩt 
given to drink for the Dropſie: an it will draw forth all the water in the Belly. Laſtly, 
I ſhall not paſs by the error of Hadrian, concetuing the Loadſtone: for he ſaith, That 
che iron by its weight makes the Loadſtone never che heavier, For the Naturaliſtt 
report, That if a great Loaditone were weighed in a Scale and after chat, ſhould draw 
iron to it, it would be no heavier then it was when it was alone, though they be 
both together; ſo the weight of the iron is as it were conſumed by the Loadſtone, 
and hindred by it from any effect or motion: which I finde to be falſe. It is like that 
jear in Ariftophanes, of a Clown that rid upon an Aſs, and carried his Conlter at his 
back, that he might not load the Aſs coo much, 
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Of Phyſical Experiments. 


Tur PIO EMR. 


Intended to paſs by theſe following Experiments in Phyſich,, becauſe I have everywhere 
| mentioned them in my Hiſtory of Plants; and we have not omitted any thing, that was 
certain and ſecret in them that we knew , unleſi is be ſuch things 4s could not be brought 
into that rank. And though other things ſhall be deſcribed in my Book, of Diſtullations , 
et that this place of Phyſick be not left empty, I changed my pinion, and have ſet down 
ſome of them her t. 


| CAT. I. 
Of Medicines which cauſe ſleep. 


Hat we may in order ſet down thoſe Experiments, of which we 


& intend to ſpeak, we will begin with thoſe Dileaſes which hap- 

pen in the Head; and firſt, with Sleep : for Soporiferous Re- 

FE ceits are very requiſite to be placed amongſt theſe Arcana, and 

BR are of very great efteem amongſt Phyfitiavs, who by Sleep 

are wont to cheat their Patients of pain: and not of leſs, a- 

ny moneſt Captains and Generals, when they practice Stratagemes 

upon their Enemies, Soporiferous Medicines do conſiſt for 

the moſt part of cold and moiſt things, Plutarch in Simęoſ. 

ſaĩth, That Sleep is cauſed by cold; and therefore Dotmitives have a cooling quality. 
We will teach, firſt, how 


To cauſe Sleep with Mandrake. 


Diaſcorides ſaith, That men will preſently fall afleep in the very ſame poſture whete- 
in they drink Mandrake, loſing all their ſenſes for three or four hours after; and 
that Phyſitians do uſe it, when they would burn or cut off a member, And skilful 
men affirm , That Mandrake growing by 2 Vine, will tranſmit its Soporiferous qua» 
lity into it. ſo that thoſe that who drink the Wine that is made thereof, ſhall more 
cally ind readily fall aſleep, Here we will relate the pleaſant ſtoties of the Man- 
drake out of Authors of Stratagems. Junius Frontinus reports, That Hannibal being 
ſepr by the Charthagenĩans, againſt ſome Rebels in Africa; and knowing they were 
a Nition greedy of Wine, mixed a great quantity cf Mandrake with his Wines; 
the quality of which, is between poyſonous and ſleepy : then beginning a light Skic- 
miſh, he retited on purpoſe ; and in the middle of the Night, counterfeited a flight, 
leaving ſome Baggage in his Camp, and all the infected Wine, Now when thoſe 
Barbarians bad took his Camp, and for joy, bad liberally taſted of that treacherous 
Wine; he returned, took and ſl w them all, as they lay dead as ir were before, Po- 

linew the fame, AndCeſar failing towards Nicomedia, was taken abont Malea by 
ſome Ciliciad Pirates : and when they demanded a great Ranſome for his Liberty, 


he promiſed chem double what they asked. They »rrived at Miletum : the people 
Hh came 
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came out of the Town to ſee them, Ceſar ſent his Servant, being a Mileſian, named 
Epicrates, to thoſe of the Town ; deſiring them to lend him ſome money; which 
they preſently ſent to him:  Epicrates, according to Ceſar's command , brought the 
money; and wich it, a ſumptuous Banquet, a Water- pot full of Swords, and Wine 
mixed with Mandrake, Ceſar paid to the Pirates che promiſed ſum , and ſer the 
Banquet before them; who, being exalted with their great Riches, fell freely to 
it; anddrirking the infected Wine, fell into a ſleep: Ceſar commanded them to 
be killed ſleeping, and preſently repaid the Mileſians their own money. Demoſthe- 
nes, intending to expreſs thoſe who are bitten as it were by a fleepy Dragon, and ate 
flochful, and to deprived of ſenſe that they cannot be awakened ; faith: They ſeem 
like men who have drunk Mandrake. Pliny affirmeth, That ſmelling to the Leaves 
of ir, proyoketh ſleep. 


For the ſame, with Nightſhade. 


We may make the ſame of Nightſhade, which is alſo called, Hypnoticon, from the 
effect of it: a Drachm of the Rinde, drank in Wine, cauſeth ſleep, bur gent ly and 
kindely, This later Age, ſeemeth to have loſt the knowledge of Solarum Ma- 
nicon: for in the very deſcription of it, Diſcorides ſeems to be mad, But in my 
judgement, (as I hae elſewhere ſaid) he deſcribes two ſeveral Plants in that place: 
Fuſchius his Stramonium, and the Herb commonly called Bell: Donna whoſe qualities 
are wonderfully dormitive: for they infect Water, without giving ir either taſte of 
ſent ; ſo that the deceic cannot be diſcovered, eſpecially , confidering it mutt be 
oivep but in a very {mall quantity. I prepared a Water of it, and gave ir to a Friend 
for certain uſes; who, in ead of a Drachm, drank an Ounce ; and thereupon lay 
four days wi hout meat or motion; ſo that he was thought dead by all; neither 
conld he be awakened by any means, till ar laſt, when the vapours were digeſted, 
he aroſe : althouob Dio ſcerides threarneth nothing but death from che immoderate 
uſe of it. The ſame may be made alſo 


Of Poppy 


Ina Lohoch. Take the Heads of Poppy, and cut them croſs-ways, with a tender 
hand, leſt the knife enter too deep: ler your nail direct the ifluing juice into a Glaſs ; 
where let it ſtand a while, and it will congeal, The Thebane Poppy is beſt, 
You may do the ſame with Nighiſhade, Henbane, Of all cheſe together, you 
may make 


A Sleeping Apple. 


For it is made of Opium, Mandrake, juice of Hemlock, the Seeds of Henbane j 
and adding a little Musk, to gain an eaſier recepcion of the Smeller : theſe being made 
up into a ball, as big as a mans hand can hold, and often melt ro, gently cloſe the eyes, 
and binde them with a deep ſep, Now ſhall be fhown 


A wonderful way tomake one take a ſleeping Medicine in his ſleep. 
Thoſe things which we have already ſpoken of, are eafily diſcovered after ſleep, 
and bring a ſuſpicion along with them, But onr of many of the aforenamed dormi- 
tive menſtrues, there may be extracted a Quintefſence,which muſt be kept in Leader 
Veſlels, very cloſely Rop'd, that ir may not bave the leaſt vent, leſt it ſhould flie ont. 
When you wonld uſe it, uncover ir, and hold ir to a ſleeping man *s Nolirils , whoſe 
breath will ſuck up this ſubt ile efſence, which will ſo beſiege the Caſtle of his ſenſes, 
that be will be overwhelmed with a moſt profound ſleep , not to be ſhook off wich- 
out much labour. After ſleep, no heavineſs will remain in his Head, nor any 


— of Art, Theſe things ate manifeſt to a wiſe Phi ſitian; to a wicked One, 
obicure. 


CHAP, 


thi 
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Crap, II. 
To make a Man out of his ſenſes for a day. 


Fer theſe Medicines to cauſe ſleep, we will ſpeak of thoſe which make men 

mad: the buſineſs is almoſt the ſame : for the ſame Plants that induce ſleep, if 
they be taken in a larger proportion, do cauſe madneſs, Bur we will not tell thoſe 
things which breed ic for ever, onely which may make us ſport for a day, and aftet- 
wards leave no harm, We will begin with, 


How to make men mad with Mandrake. 


We have told you, That a [mall doſe brings ſleep; a little more, madneſs ; 2 larger, 
death. Dioſcorides ſaith , That a Drachm of Motion will make one fooliſh : we 
will eaſilier do it with Wine, which is thus made: Take the Roots of Mandrake, 
and but put them into new Wine, boyling and bubling up: cover it cloſe , and let 
them infuſe in a warm place for two months. When you would uſe it, give it co ſome 
body to drink; and whoſoever ſhall taſte ir after a deep ſleep, will be diſttaded, 
and for a day ſhall rave: but after ſome ſleep, will return to his ſenſes again, with» 
our any harm: and ir is very pleaſant co behold, Pray make trial. We may do the 


ſame 
With Stramonium, or Solanum HHanicuw : 


The Seeds of which, being dried and macerated in Wine, the ſpace of a night, and 
a Drachm of ir drank in a Glaſs of Wine, (but rightly given, leſt ic hurt che min) 
after a few hours will make one mad, and preſent ſtrange viſions, both pleaſant and 
horrible; and of all other ſorts : as the power of the potion, ſo doth the madneſs 
alſo ceaſe, after ſome ſleep, without any harm, as we ſaid, if it were rightly admini» 
fired. We may alſo infect any kinde of meat with it , by Rrowing thereon : three 
fingers full of the Root reduced into powder, it cauſeth a pleaſant kinde of madneſs 
for a day z but the poyſonous quality is allayed by ſleep, or by waſhing the Temples 
and Pulſes wich Vinegar, or juice of Lemmon. We may alſo do the ſame with ano- 
ther kinde of Solanum, called 
Bella Donna. 


A Drachm of the Root of which, amongſt other properties, hath this; that it will 
make men mad without any hurt: ſo that it is a molt pleaſant ſpectacle to behold 
fach mad whimſies and viſions ; which alſo is cnred by ſleep : but ſometimes they 
refnſe to eat. Nevertheleſs, we give this przcaution, Thar all choſe Roots or 
Seeds which canſe the Takers of them to ſee delightful vikons, if their Doſe be in- 
creaſed, will continue this alienation of minde for three days: but if ic be quadru- 
pled, ic brings death, Wherefore we muſt proceed cantioully with them, I had a 
Friend, who, as oft as he pleaſed, knew how 


To make a man believe he was changed 


into Bird or Beaſt , and cauſe madneſs at his pleaſure. For by drinking a certain 
Potion, the man would ſeem ſometimes to be changed into a Fiſh , and flinging out 
his arms, would ſwim on the Ground : ſomerimes he would ſeem to skip up, and 
then to dive down again, Another would believe himſelf turned into a Goole,and 
would eat Graſs, and beat the Ground with his Teeth, like a Gooſe : now and then 
ſing, and endeayour to clap his Wings. And this he did with the aforename d 
Plants: neither did he exclude Henbane from among his Ingredients , extracting 
the eſſences by their Menſirunm, and mix'd ſome of their Brain, Heart, Limbs,and o- 
ther parts with them. Iremember when I was a young man, I tried theſe things 
on my Chamber-Fellows : and their madneſs lil] fixed upon ſomething they had 
eaten, and their fancy worked according to the quality of their meat. One, who 


and 


had fed luſtily upon Beef, ſa nothing but the _— of Bulls in his imagination, 
| Hh 2 
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and them running at him with their horns; and ſuch-like things. Another man alſo 
by drivking a Pot ion, flung himſeit upon the earth, and like one ready to be drowned, 
{trock forch his legs and arms , endeavouring as it were to ſwim for life: but when 
the firength of the Medicament began to decay, like a Shipwrack'd perſon, who had 
eſcaped out of the Sea, he wrung his Hair and his Clothes to ſtrain the Water out of 
them; and drew his breath, as though he took ſuch pains to eſcape the danger. 
Theſe, and many other moſt pleaſant things, the curious Enquirer may finde out: it 
is enough for me only to have hinted at the manner of doing them. 


CHaP, III. 
To cauſe ſeveral kindes of dreams. 


Ow we will endeavour to ſhew howto cauſe pleaſant, ſad, or ttue dreams, But 

chat we may more certainly effect it, it will be good firſt to know the cauſes. 

Ide meat in concoction mult be corrupted , (this mult be taken for granted ) and 
turned into vapors ; which, being hot and light, will naturally aſcend , and creep 
through the Veins into the Brain; which being always cold, condenſeth them into 
moiure, as we ſee Clouds generated in the greater World: ſo by an inward reci- 
procation, they fall down again upon the Heart, the principal ſear of the ſenſes, In 
the mean while, the Head grows full and heavy, and is overwhelmed in a deep 
ſleep, Whence ir comes to paſs , that the ſpecies deſcending , meet and mix wich 
other vapors , which make them appear prepoſterons and monſtrous , eſpecially, in 
the quiet of the night. But in the morning, when the excrementirious and foul 
Blood is ſeparated from the pure and good, and become cool and allayed ; then 
pure, and urmixed, and pleaſant viſions appear. Wherefore I thought it not irra» 
tional, whena man is overwhelmed with drink, that vapors ſhould ariſe partici- 
pating, as well of the Nature of what he hath drank or eat, as of the humours which 
abound in his body, that in his ſleep he ſhould tejoyce or be much troubled: that 
fires and darkoeſs, hail and putrefactions, ſhould proceed from Choler, Melancholy, 
co.d and puirid humors. So to dream of killing any one, or being beſmeared with 
Blood, ſhzws an abundance of Biood : and Heppocrates and Galen lay, We may judge 
a man to be of a ſanguine Complexion by it. Hence thoſe who eat windy meats, 
by reaſon thereof, have rough and monſtrous dreams: meats of thin and (mall va- 
pours, exhilarate the minde with pleaſant phancaſms, So alſo the outward applica- 
tion of fimples, doch infe& the ſpecies while they are a goirg to the Heart. For 
the Arteries of the body, faith Galen, while they are dilated, do attract into them- 
ſelves any thing that is next them. It will much help too, to anoynt the Liver: for 
the Blood paſſeth upward out of the Stomack by evaporation , and rnnneth to the 
Liver; from the Liver to the Heart. Thus the circulating vapors are infected, and 


repreſent ſpecies of the ſame colour. That we may not pleaſe the Sleepers onely, 
but alſo the Waking, behold 


A way to cauſe merry dreams, 


When you go to bed, to eat Balm, and you cannot deſire more pleaſant ſights then 
will appear to you; Fields, Gardens, Trees, Flowers, Meadows, and all the Ground 
of a pleatant Green, and covered with ſhady Bowers: whereſoever you caft your 


eyes, the whole World will appear pleaſant and Green. Bugloſs will do the ſame, 
and Bows of Poplar; ſo alſo Oyl of Poplar, But 


To male dark and troubleſome dreams, 


we eat Beans; and therefore they are abhorred by the Pythagoreans, becanſe they 
cauſe ſuch dream. Phaſeoli, or French Beans, cauſe the ſame : Lentiles, Onyons, 
Garlick, Leeks, VV cedbine, Dorycnium, Picnocomum, new red VVine; theſe in- 
fuſe dreames, wherein the phantaſms are broken, crooked, angry, troubled : the 
perſon dreaming will ſ-em to be carried inthe Air, and to ſee the Rivers and Sea 
flow under him: he ſhall dream of misfortunes, falling, death, cruel terapeſts, 

owers 


alſo 
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ſhawers of Rain, and cloudy dayes ; the Sun darkned, and the Hezvens frowning, 
ind nothing bur fearful apparicions, So by anointing the afore ſaid places with 
Soor, ot any aduſt matter, ard Oyl, (which I add onely to make the other enter the 
eafier into the parts) fires, lightnivgs, flaſhings,and all things will appear in darkneſs, 
Theſe are ſufficient : for I have already ſhewed in my Book Phytognom, how to 


procure true dreams, 


CHAP, IV, 
Excellent Remedies for the Eyes, 


Eretofore , being much troubled with ſore Eyes,; and become almoſt blinde; 
when I was ziven over by Phyſicians of belt acconat, a certain Empyrick 
und. rtook me; who, putting this VVater into my Eye, cured me the very ſame 
day: I might almoſt ſay, The lame hour, By Gitts , Entreaties, Cunning and 
Money, I gained the Secret, which I will not think much to ſer down, thac 
every one may uſe it at their pleaſure, It is good for Inflammations, Blearneſs, 
Milts, Fiſtula's, and ſuch-like ; and cureth them certainly the ſecond day; if not the 
fiet, If I (hould fer down all choſe whom I have cured by ic, I ſhould be too redi- 
ons, Take two Bottles of Greek-VVine , halt a Pint of Whice-Roſe-warer ; of 
Celendine, rwo Onnces ; of Fennel, Rue, Eye-bright, as much; of Tutty, half an 
Ounce z cf Cloves as much; Sugar-Candy of Roles, one Drachm ; Camphire, 
half a Drachm ; and as much Aloes. Tutty is prepared after this manner: 
Let ir be heat and extinguiſhed fix times in Roſe-water , mixed with Greek · Wine; 
but let the water at laſt be left out: powder what are to be powdered finely ; and 
mix them wich the waters, Aloes is incorporated with waters thus : becanſe ic 
will not be poweted, ler it be put into a Mortat with a little of the ſorementioned 
Warers, and beat together until it turn to water, and ſwim about in ropings, and 
mix wich che waters: then pu: ic to the reſt. Set them all in a Glaſs- Bottle, cloſe 
covered, and waxed up that it do not exhale abroad in the Sun and Dew for forty 
dayes, ſtill ſhaking them four times in a day: at laſt, when it is well ſunned, ſer ic 
up and reſerve ic for your uſe, It mult be applied thus 


In Inſlammations, Blood-fhots and Fiſtula's, 


let the Patient lie flat on his back; and when a dropof this water is put upon his 
Eye, let him open and ſhut his Eye- lids, that the water may run through all the ca- 
vities of his Eve, Dothis twice or thrice in a day, and he ſhall be cured, Bur thus 
ic mult be uſed for . 


A Pearl inthe Eye. 


If the Pearl be above or beneaih the Cornea, make a Powder of Sngar-Candy of 
Roſes, burut Allome, and the Bone of a Cuctle-Fiſh, very finely beat and ſearched 
exactly; and when the Patient goerh to Bed, ſprinkle a little of this Powder upon 
his eye, and by and by drop ſome of this water into ĩt, and let him ſhut his Eyes and 


lleep: for he will quickly be cured. 


CHaP, V. 
Ts faſten the Teeth, 


| Covld finde not any thing in all chis Phyſical Tra& of greater value then this 

Remedy for the Teeth: for the water gets in through the Gumms, even to the 
very Nerves of the Teeth, and ſtrengthens and faſſeneth chem : yea, if they are 
eaten away , it fillerh them with Fleſh, and new cloubs them, Moreover, it 
maketh chem clean, and white, and ſhining like Pearls. I know a man, who by 


this onely Receit, gained great Riches, Take therefore three handfuls - Sages 
ett les. 
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Ne tles, Roſemary, Mallows, and the rinde of the Roots of Wall-nut ; waſh them 
well, and beat them: alſo, as much of the Flowers of Sage, Roſemary, Olive and 
Plantaine Leaves; two bandfuls of Hypociſtis, Horehound, andthe tops of Bram. 
ble; one pound of the Flower of Mirtle; half a pound of the Seed ; two handtfuls 
of Roſe- Buds, wich their Stalks ; two drachms of Saunders, Coriander prepared, 
and Citron- Pill: three drachms of Cinnamon in powder; ten of Cypreſs Nuts ; 
five green Pine-Apples ; two drachms of Bole-Armenick and Maſtick. Powder 
them all, and infuſe them in ſharp black Wine, and let them macerate three dayes : 
then, {lightly preſſing the Wine out, put them into an Alembick, and ſtill them with 
a gentle fire: then boyl the diſtilled water, wich two ounces of Allome till it be 
diſſolved, ina V fel cloſe ſtopt. When you would uſe it, ſuck up ſome of the 
wat er, and (tir it up and down your mouth until ic turn to Froth: then ſpit ir out, 
and rub your Teeth with a Linen-cloth, It will perform what I have promiſed: 
for it faſteneth che Teeth , and reltoreth the Gums that are eroded. Now we will 
deliver other Experiments 


To faften the Teeth, 


Macerate the Leaves of Maſtick, Roſemary, Sage, and Bramble; in Greek · Wine: 
then diſtil it with a gentle fire through a Retort: take a monthful of this, and ſtir 
about, till ic turn to Spittle; ic faſteneth the Teeth , maketh them white, and re- 
ſtoreth the Gums, The Root of Peliitory bruiſed, and put into the Teeth, takes 
away the pain: ſo doth the Root of Henbane, For the bleeding of the Teeth, 1 
have often made trial of Purſlaine, ſo much commended, 


| For the ſwelling of the Gums , 
beat the Roots and Leaves of Plantaine, and lay them to the ſwelling when you go 
to bed; and in the morning you ſhall finde your Gums well, 


C HAP. VI. 
For other infirmities of Mans Body. 


J Will heap together in this Chapter, ſome Remedies not to be paſſed over, which 
I know to be certaiv, by continual Experience made; and although ſome of them 
are common, yet ate they true, And firſt, 


For the Head-ach, 


There is a certain Eflence, of the colour of Blood, extracted ont of Rofes, of 2 
wonder ul ſweetneſs and great ſirevgth, Wer a cloth in this Liquor, and lay ic to 
your Fore-head and Temples z and if ſometimes it doth not quite take away 4 pain 
of long continnance, yet it will mollifie ir, If the cloth be dried before your pain 
ceaſe , wer it gain. I have often known the Ophites, or Serpentine Marble appli- 
ed to the Head, both to take away, and mollifie the pain, The Vertigo, I have ſeen 
it cured alſo, by applying the Hoof of an Elk, and by 2 Ning of it worn on the 


Finger. 


* 


Againſt the chopping of the Lips 


the Seeds of Henbane are good : for being caſt upon live Coles, if you receive 
the riſing vapor through a Paper-Tunnel , upon the chopping of your Lips, as hor as 
you can endure, it appeaſeth the ſwelling preſently, and healeth the Clefts, chat they 
will never more trouble you, 


Againft the clefts of the Fingers, 


It is a moſt admirable Experiment, which I learned of Paracelſas; but have often 
practiced ir my ſelf : for it taketh away the ſwelling and pain, and cureth the 
Nail. Take a Worm, which creepeth out of the Earth ; eſpecially 8 in _ 

rounds : 


ch 
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Grounds : for if you ſeorch and dig there , you may exti'y fin - them; winde bim, 
bein; 4'tve, about your Finger, and chere hold him tul ne bs dd „ which will be 
within 20 nur. The pain will preſently cea e, the matter dry away , and iu a ſliort 
time be cared; Indeed I do not know a more admirable Remedy. 


For 4 Pleuriſi PA 


I found out a' moſt powerful Remedy made of the Flowers of wilde Poppy. Ga- 
ther the n in che Month of May, before the rifing of che Sun, and their opening: 
for, being thin Leaves, they ate eakly dried wich a little heat, and ſhed: dry them 
in the ſhade , and lay them up for your uſe. Or elſe, (till the Flowers, and keep 
the water, If any one taketh a drachm of the powder in Wine, and ſome of the 
water ; or inthe water alone: or ſhall apply a laiſter of che Powder to the place, 
the pain will preſently ceaſe, to the admiration of the Beholders. Miſcslero of the 
Oak infuſed in Wine, and drank, doth the ſame, There is a Stone alſo brought 
out of the Weſt-Indies, called in Spapiſh, Della Hijada; much like an Emerald : 
which being worn in Silver, upon the Arm, is accounted a preſeryative againſt this 
Diſeaſe. 
Againſt the Colick 


Civet is moſt excellent in this Diſeaſe : for the quantity of a Peaſe, applied to the 
Navil, and a hot Loaf out of the Oven clapt over it, preſently caſech the pain: the 
Patient mult ly on his Belly upon the Bread before ic be cold, 


Againſt Crab lice, 
The Duſt which falls from the Curry-Combs, while the Oſtler dreſſeth Horſes, or 
ſuch kinde of Beaſts , cureth them without any pain. Or the Powder of Lithargy, 
Aloes, Etankincenſe, Vetdegreeſe, and Alome, beaten and mixed together wich Oyl | 
of Maſtick, and anoynt the place, The Powder of Mercury przcipuate, is beſt by 


far, being applicd, 


To bring away the Stone, 
Take Saxifrage, Maiden- hair, Pellicory of the wall, Parſely, Pimpernel and Cete- 
rach ; diſtil them in Balneo Mariz, and let the Patient drink of ic every other day: 
for ic corrodes and cats away the Stone, though never ſo great; and by daily experi- 
ence, you will ſee in his Uribe, Gravel and Fragments of the Stone voided out. 
M-rgover, the Fruit and Leaves of the Mulberry gathered before Sun rifing , and 
dittilled or dried inthe ſhade if it be drank in Wine, or a proper water, early in 
the morning, doch wonderfully remove the Stone, Muſhromes grow ing on a Rock, 
reduced into Powder, or dried in the ſhade, or a warm Oven, and drank with Wine 
in a mot ding, is very Soveraign againſt the Stone, If the Kernels of a Peach- Stone 
be bruiſed, and macetated two dayes in the diltilled water of Bean- Cods, and then 
difilied again , and drunk, bring down the Stone. The Hedge · Sparrow, which 
Aim mentionetb, 1 know to be good againſt the Stone in the Kidney or Bladder, 
It is the leaſt of all Birds, lĩveth in Hedges, carrieth bis Tail upright ; on the top 
of bis Wings, there are ſome ſtreaks of Aſh-coloar ; of a ſhort flight: and laſtly, 
much like a Wren, He hath a vertue againſt the Stone beyond all the re, eaten 
either raw or boyled, os dried or ſalted, or taken any way; alſo reduced into Pow» 
det, being made up cloſe in a Pot covered and clayed up, that the vertue may not ex- 
pice ; and ſo ſer over the fire, I have alſo trĩed a water againſt chis Diſeaſe, cunning 
our of a certain Vein, deicribed by Vitruvim : which when I had diligently ſought 
aftet, and found cut, made me exceedingly rejoyce, The words of Vitrævius are 
theſe : There are alſo ſome Veins of acide Springs, as at Lynceſtum; and in Italy, ar 
Theano in fertile Campania ; and many other places: which being drupk , have a 
verrue to diffolve Stones which breed in the Bladders of men. And this ſeems to 
he vaturally done, becauſe there lieth a ſharp and acide juice under che Earth, 
through which, thele Veins paſſing, receive a tio cture of ſharpneſs 3 and ſo. when 


they come into the Bodies of Men, they diffolve whatever they finde there 
con- 
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congeiled or ſetled. But wherefore acide things ſhould diſſolve them , we may 
thus gueſs the Reaſon: An Egg laid in any Vinegar ſome time „ will-wax ſoft, and 


his ſhell will diſſolve. Alſo Lead, which is the tougheſt and heavieſt, it it be laid 
in a Veſſel of Vinegar, and cloſed up, will diſſol ve, and become Ceruſs. By the ſame 


means, Copper, wnich is of a more ſolid Nature, if it be ordered as the former, 
will melt, and become Verdegreeſe. Like wiſe Pearl, as hard as Flint, which nei - 
ther iron or fire can diſſolve of chemſelves, when they are heat by the fire, and 
then ſprinkled with Vinegar, break and diſlolve. Therefore, when we ſee theſe 
things done before our eyes, we may infer by the ſame Reaſons, thar the Stone may 
naturally be diſſolved by acide things, through the ſharpneſs of their juice, Thus 


far Vitruviss, The place where the Vein is now to be found, is called com- 


monly Francoliſe, about a mile from Theano, and runnech along the way to- 
ward: Rome, 


To ſtrengthenthe Stomach, 


We will not omit a wonderful Oyl, which helpeth concoction, and taketh away the 
inc inations to vomit: ic is thus made: Pour half a Pint of the beſt Oyl into a braſs 
Por, tinned within, and of a wide mouth: then cake fifteen pound of Romane- 
Mint, and beat it in a Marble · Mortet, with a VVooden-Peſtle, until it come to the 
form of 2n Oy ment; add as much more Mint and VVormwood , and put them 
into the O. k mingle them, and ſtir them well: but cover the Pot leſt any durt ſhould 
fall in; and let them ſtand three dayes, and infufe : then ſet them on & gentle fire, 
and boyl them five hours for fifreen dayes together, until the Oyl have extracted all 
the vertue of the infuſed Herbs : then ſtrain them through a Linen cloth in a preſs, 
or wich your hands, till the Oyl be ran cleer om: then take new Herbs, beat them, 
and put them into the ſtraised Oyl; boyl it again, and ſtrain it again: do the ſame 
the third time; and as often as you renew it, obſerve the ſame coutſe until the Oyl 
have contracted a green colour: but you mult ſeparate the juice from the Oyl very 
carefully ; for if the leaſt drop do remain in it, the Oyl will have but ſmall opetatĩ- 
on, and the whole intent is loſt, A certain fign of perfect decoction, and of the 
juice being conſumed, will be, if a drop of it, being caſt upon a plate of iron red-hor, 
do not hiſs, Ar laſt, Take a pound of Cinnamon, half a pound of Nutmegs, as much 
Miſtick and Spikeoard, anda third part of Cloyes : poun them ſeverally: and be- 
ing well ſeirced, put them into the Oyl, and mix them with a VVooder-ſtick, Then 
pour it all into an Earthen Veſſel glazed within, wich a long Neck, that ic may ea- 
fily be ſhut, and ſtopt cloſe ; but let ic be of ſo great a capacity, that the third part 
of it may remain empty. Let it and fifteen days in the Sun, alwayes moving, and 
ſhaking it three or four times in a day. So ſer it up for your uſe, 


Cu A. VII. 
That a Woman may conceive, 


Here ate many Medicines to cauſe Conception ſpread abroad, becauſe they 
are much deſired by Great Perſons, The Ancients did applaud Sage very 
much for this purpoſe : And in Coptus after great Plagues, the Egyptians that 
ſurvived , forced che Women to drink the juice of ir, to make them conceive , and 
bring forth often, Salt alſo helpeth Generation: for ic doth not only heighten the 
Pleaſures of Venus, but alſo cauſeth Fruitfulneſs. The Egyprians, when their Dogs 
are backward in Copnlation , make them more eager by giving them Salr-meats. 
It is an Afgument alſo of it, That Ships in the Sea, as Plutarch witneſſeth, are al- 
wiyes full of an innumerable company of Mice. And ſome affirm, That Female- 
Mice will conceive without a Mile, onely by licking Salt. And Fiſh-wives are in- 
ſatiably leacherous, and alwayes full of Children. Hence the Poets feigned Venus to 
be born of Salt or the Sea, The Egyptian Prieſts ( faith the fame Author) did moſt 
Religiouſly abſtain from Salt and Salr-mears , becanſe they did excice to luſt , and 
cauſe etection. 
A 
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A remedy to procure conception. 

This I have tryed and found the be ; when 2 womans courſes are ju't pa, let het 
take an2w-laid egge, boil ir, and mix à grain of musk with it, and ſup it up when he 
oes to bed. Next morning take ſome old beans, at leit five years old, and boil 
them for a good ſpace ina new pipkin , and let the woman when ſh- ariſech out of 
her bed, receive the fume into herprivicies, as it were throuch a tunnel, for the 
{pace of an hour: then let her ſup up two eggs, and goto bed again, and wipe off 
the.moilture wich warm clothes: then ler ber enjoy her husband, and reft a while; 
' afterwards, take the whites of tw o eggs, and mix them with Bole-armenick and San- 
uis · dtaconis, and dip ſome flax into it, and apply ir to the reins ; bur becaule ir will 
hardly Rick on, ſwathe ic on from falling: a while after, let her ariſe, and at night re- 
new the plaiter, But when ſhe goeth co ſleep, let her hold ginger in her mouth. 


This ſhe mui do nine days. 


Crap, VIII. 
Remedies againſt the Pox, 


Ince this diſeaſe hath raged ſo cruelly among men, there have been invented a 
8 multitude of moſt excellent remedies to oppoſe it. And although many have 
ſer out ſeveral of them, yet I will be contented with this one only, which we may 
uſe, not onely in this diſeaſe, but almoſt in all other: and I have ſeen many experi- 
ences of it. It is cafily made, and as eaſily taken. Take a pound of lingnum Guaiacum, 
half a pound of Sarſapetilla beaten ſmall, five ounces of the ſtalks and leaves of Sena, 
one handful of Agrimony and Horſe-tail, a drachm of Cinnamon, and as much 
cloves, and one nucmeg : :Potn them all, and put them into a veſſel which con- 
taineth twenty gallons of Greek wine; let it ttanda day, and then let the patient 
drink it at meals, and at his pleaſure: for ic purgeth away by degrees all maladies, 
beſide the French-pox, If the patient groweth weak with purging, let him incermic 
ſome days. In the ſummer time leave out the ciummon, and the nutmeg. I have 
uſed it againſt continual head-aches, deafneſs, hoarſneſs, and many other diſeaſes. 


A preſervation againſt the Pax, 
which a man may uſe after unclean women. Take a drachm of hart wort and gen- 
tian, two ſcruples of ſanders and lignum-aloes , half a drachm of powder of coral, 
ſpodium,and harts horn burnt, 2 handful of ſowthilile, ſcordina, beton, ſeabious, and 
totmentil; as much of roſes, two pieces of Guaudcnm, two ſcales of copper, a drachm 
and a half of Mercury precipicate; a pint of malmeſey, a quart of the waters of ſow- 
chiſtle, and ſcabious: mix the wine and waters, and lay the Gnaiacum in it a day, and 
then che reſt ; then boil them till half be conſumed; firain them, and lay a linnen- 
cloth ſoaking in the expreſſion a whole night; then dry ic iv the ſhade : do this 
thrice, and after copulation, waſh your yard in it, and lay ſcme of the linnen on, 


and keep it cloſe, 


Cn. IX. 
Antidotes againſt Poyſor, 


15 is che common opinion of all Phyſitians, that thoſe hetbs, ſtones, or any other 
thing, which being put into a Serpents mouth, doth kill him, is an Antidote 
againſt his poyſon. We tead in Dioſcorides of the herb Alkanet, which is very effi- 
cacious againſt the poyſon of Serpents; and being chewed and ſpit out upon a Ser- 
pent, killeth him. Upon this, I thruſt half a drachm of treacle or mirhridare , mixt 
with Aqua vita, into a vipers mouth, ind ſhe died within half an hour. Imade a wa- 
ter ſerpent ſwallow the ſame, but ſhe received no hurt by it, onely lay a ſmall time 


liupified : wherefore I prefſed ſome oyl our of the ſeeds of citrop , and orange or 
| It lemons, 
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lemons , and dropt it into the ſerpents mouth, and ſhe died preſently. Moreover, 
a drachm of the juice of Angelica-roots will kill a ſerpent. The Balſame, as they 
call ir, which is brought from the weft-Indies, is excellent againſt them; for when 
] anointed their month and jaws with it , they died in half an hour. Balſame of the 
eaſt, is 4 preſenc remedy againſt poy ſon by oyniments, or the biting of a ſerpent, 
faich t ius. In Arabia, where it groweth, there is no fear of poyſon, neither doth 
any one dye of their bitings; for the fury of this deadly poyſon, is allayed by the 
feeding of the ſerpents upon this pretious Ballame, But I have found nothing more 
excellent then the earth which is brought from the Ile of Malta: for the leaſt duſt 
of it pur into their months, kills them preſently, I have tried the ſame verine in 
Lithoxylon, which Phyſitians uſe for the worms in children. There is a fone called 
Chelonites, the French name ic Crapodina, which they report to be found in the head 
of a great old Toad, and if it can be gotten from him, while he is alive, it is ſoveraign 
againſt poy ſon: they ſay it is taken from living Loads, in a ted cloth, in which co- 
lour they are much delighted ; fer whilſt they ſport and open themſelves upon the 
ſcarler, the ſtone droppeth out of their head, and falleth through a hole made in 
the middle, into a box (et under for the purpoſe, elſe they will ſuck it up again. But 
I never met with a faithful perſon , who ſaid that he fornd it: nor could I ever find 
one, though I have cut up many. Nevertheleſs, I will affirm this for truth, that choſe 
ſtones which are pretended to be taken out of Toads are minerals; for Ir remember 
at Rome I ſaw a broken piece of ſtone, which was compacted of many of choſe ſtones, 
ſome bigger, ſome leſs , which finck on the back of it like limps on a rock, But the 
vertue is certain: if any ſwallow it down with poyſon, ic will preſerve him from 
the malignity of ic ; for it runneth about with the poyſon, and aſſawageth the power 
of it, that it becometh vain and of no force. 


A moſt perſect eyl againſt poyſong 

often tryed in repre ſſing the violence of it. Take three pound of old oyl, put into 
it two handfulls of the flower of St Johns wort, and let them macerate in ic for two 
months in the ſun. Then ſtrain out the flowers, and put into the oyl two ounces 
of the flowers of the {ame herb, and ſet ic to boil in Balneo Mariæ a quarter of a day. 
Stop the bottle cloſe, that it may have no vent, and ſet ĩt a ſunning for fifreen days, 
In the moneth of Ju/y, take three ounces of the ſeed , Ramp ir gently, and ſleep it 
in two glaſſes of the belt white · vine, with gentian, tormeptil, white dittany, zedoary, 
and carline gathered in Auguſtʒ red ſanders, long ariſtolochie, of each two drams : Let 
all theſe mecerate in the wine for three days; then take them out, and put them in 
the oyl, and boil them gently in Balneo for (ix hours; then ſirain them in « preſs. 
Adde to the expreſſion an ounce of ſaffron, myrrhe, aloes, ſpikenard, and rubarb, all 
bruiſed, and let them boil in ic for a day in B. M. at laſt treacle and mithridate, of 
each two ounces, and let them alſo boil in ic fix hours as before: then ſer ic forty 
days in the ſuv, It muſt be uſed thus: In the plagne-time, or upon ſaſpition of poy- 
ſon , anoint the Romach and wriſts, and the place about the heart, and drink three 
drops of it in winc, It will work wonders, 


Cn AP. X. 
Antidotes and preſervatives againſt the Plague. 


Have ſpoken of poyſons , now I will of the plagne, being of the ſame nature, and 

cured almoſt by the ſame Medicines. I will ſer down onely them, which in our 
time have been experimented by the Neapolitanes, Sicilians, and Venetians (whilſt 
the plagne was ſpread amongſt them) to reſiſt rhe contagion of that epidemical plagne, 
and preſerve their bodies from infection. cr 


A confection of Gillyflowers againſt the plague, of wonderful operation, 


Gather ſome clove-gilliflowers in the moneth of My, of a red and lively colour, 


becauſe they are of the greater vertue; pull them out of their husks,and clip off the 
green 
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green end, then beat them ina marble morrar with a wooden peſtle, until chey be- 
come ſo fine as they may hardly be felt. In the mean ile, take three pound of ſu- 
oar for one of the flowers ; melt ic in a braſs skillet, and boil it with a little orapge- 
flower water, that may quickly be conſumed. When it is boiled ſufficiently, put 
in ſome whi es of egges beaten, enough to froth and clatifie ir, till ſtitting it, aud 
skimmivg off che froth with a |poon, until afl che dregs be taken out. Then put in 
the due weight of flowers, and ſtir it with a wooden lice, till it turn ted: when it is 
almolt boiled, adde thereunto wo drachms of cloves beaten with a little musk, the 
mixtute of which will both add & excite a ſweet ſent and pl aſantne(s in the flowers. 
Then put it into earthen pots, and ſet it up: if you add a little juyce of lemon, it will 
make it of a more lively blood-colovr, We may alſo make Lozenges and round 
Cakes of it, by pouring it on a cold marble. If any w-uld do ir after che beli man- 
ner, they mult extract the colour of the flowers, and boil their ſugar in that infuſi- 
on, for ſo it will ſmell ſweeter. Some never bruiſe the flowers, but cut them very 
{mall wich fizers, and candy them with ſugar; bur hey are not very pleaſant to eat. 
This confection is molt gracefnl to the taſte, and by reaſon of the ſent of the clovee, 
very pleaſant. The vertues of it are theſe, as I have found by experience :-it i; good 
for all diſeaſes of the heart, as fainting, and trembiing thereof; for the mevrvm and 
poyſon, and the bitings of venimcus creatures, and eſpecially againſt the infe- 
Qion of the pla ue. There may be made a vinegar, or infuſion of it, which being 
rub'd about the noſtrils, is good againſt cont agious air, and nĩght- de ws, and all effects 


"of melancholy, 


Againſt the Plague. 


Gather Try-berries in May, and wilde Poppies before the ſan riſe, leſt they open; 
In April gather goats rue: dry them im the ſhade, and make them into powder, One 
drachm of ir being drank in wine, is excellent againit infectious diſeaſes, The Be- 
zoar tone, bronght from tbe wel- Indies, being hung about che neck vigh to the 
heart ; ot four grains of it in powder, being taken in wine, is good againſt the plague, 
and the infection of all peſtilential feavors, as 1 can teſtifie: And taketh away 
ſonvdiogs , and exhilarateth the heart. The water or oy}, ex rated frt m the ſeeds 
of Citron, is a very firong Antidote againſt the plague, Apparitins Hrſpante, his 
oyl is alſo approved againſt rhe ſame, 


CAP. XI. 
Remedies for wounds and blows, 


Here are ſome remedies for wounds and blows, which ſhall not be omitted: 
for I have found ſome of them to be of wonderful vertue. 


The oj! of Hiſpanus ſor wounds and other things. 

Take two pound of new wax, four ounces of Wax, as many of linſeed, two ounces 
of roſemary-flowers, and bay-berries, as many of berony ;z of chamomil-flowers, 
or the oyl of it, three ounces ; of cinnamon an ounce and a half, as much of St Johns 
wort, or the oyl of it, two ounces of old oy]. Dry the flowers and herbs in the 
ſhade ; and when they are withered , bear them, and ſeirce them through a fieve. 
Melt the wax on the fire, then pour in the oyls, next the powders, ſtill ſtirring 
them with a tick, At length, pour ic on a marble, and cut it into ſmall ſlices; and 
put ie into a glaſs retort , top it cloſe with Rravw-morcar , and ſet ic on the fice.with 
his teceiver ; ſtop the joynts, and give the incloſed no vent, left the virtue flye ont 
and vaniſh Way. Firtt, by a gentle fire draw out 2 water; then ercreafing ir, and 
changing the glaſs, draw a red oyl; ſtop them cloſe, and keep them for ule : the qua · 
liries of it are heating; by anointing the neck, it cureth all creeks that are bred by 
cold; ĩt healeth we unds, helpeth the contraction of the nerves cauſed by cold; ic 
Mol 3ficth cold cons, and taketh away the trembling of the hands; It may be draiſꝶ 


for the Sciatica, talen in xine; ĩt helpeth che quinſie: by anoint ing the reins of — 
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back, and the belly, or by drinking the water or oy! in wine, ic will break the 
ſtone and bring it down, and aſſrrageth poyſon. For deafneſs, you muſt ſteep ſome 
wool in it, and ſtop the ears with it: anoint the belly and back in any pain there. 
Being drunk in vinegar, it cureth the falling fickveſs , and reſtoteth loſt memory; it 
provokech the menſſrues in women, by anoint ing their privities with ic, or by drink · 
ing ſome drops of it in wine; taken in the ſame manner, it provoketh appetĩte, being 
raked early in the morning; and is good agęainſt the bitings of Scorpions : Drink ic 
going to bed, or when you ariſe in the morning, and it will cure a flinking breath, 


For cold aches, 


Oyl of Herns is excellent to allay and remove all cold aches, the gont, ſciatica, 
eriefs of the ſine ws, convulions, pain in the joypts, cold defluctions, and other diſ- 
eaſes of moĩſture and cold. In the Diomedian Iſles, now called Tremi y, in the Adri- 
atique Sea, there ate birds , commonly called Hearns , who breed there, and con- 
tinue there, and ate to be found nowhere elſe: they are a kind of Duck, feedi 
on fiſh, which they catch in the night: they are not to be eaten , though they be ye. 
ry fat, becauſe they ſavour of the rankneſs of fiſh. Kill theſe birds, and pluck off their 
feathers ; draw them, and barg them up by the feer , there will dropfrom them a 
certain black yellowiſh oyl, very offenſive to che noſe, being of a noĩſome fiſhy ſmell, 
This oyl being applied to any place, as much as you can endure, will do the effects 
before mentioned, and more: but it is very hurtful for any hot maladies, There is 
a Water alſo 


For old Sores, 


Take lime ankilled,and diſſolve ic in water: ſtir it three or four times ina day; then 
when ic is ſettled and cleared, firaim ĩt and keep ir ; wet a linnen cloth in ĩt, and ap- 
ply itto a wound or ſore, and it cureth them. l will not omit 


The vertnes of Tobacco. 


Out of the ſeeds of it is expreſſed an oyl, three onnces out of a pound, which al- 
lays the cruel tortures of the gonr : the jnyce clarified and boiled. into a ſyrup, and 
taken in the morning, maketh the voyce tunable, clear ard loud; very convenient 
for finging Maſters, If you bruiſe the leaves, and extract the juyce, it killeth lice in 
childrens heads, being rabbed thereon, The leaves cure rotten Sores and Ulcers, 
running on the legs, being applied unto them, The juyce of this herb doth alſo pre- 
ſently take away and afſwage the pain in the codds, which happeneth to them who 
ſwimmipg do chance to touch their codds, 


Cu Ar. XII. 
Of a ſecret Medicine for wounds. 


Here are certain Potions called Vulnerary Potions, becanſe, being drunk, they 
T cure wounds: and it ſeemeth an admirable ching, how choſe Portions ſhould 
penetrate to the wounds, Theſe are 


Vulnerary Potions. 
Take Pirole, Comfrey, Arittolochy,Featherfew of each a handful ; of Agrimony two: 
boil them inthe beſt new Wine: digeſt them in horſe-davg, Or take two 
of Picole, of Sanicle, and Sowe-bread one, of Ladies Mantel half one, Boil chem 
in two meaſures of Wine, and drink ic morning and evening. Binde the herbs, 
which you have boiled, upon the wound, having mixt a little ſalt with them : and in 
the mean while uſe no other Medicine. 


The Weapen-Salve 

Siren herotofore to Maximilian the Emperor, by Parace/ſm, experimenred by him, 

and always very much accounced of by him lhe lived : It was given to — 
| * 


% 
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noble man of his Court. If the Weapon that wounded him, or any ſtick dipt in his 
blood be brought, ir will cure the wound, thongh the Patient be never ſo far off, 
Take of the moſs growing upon a dead man his ſcull, which hath laid voburied, wo 
ounces, as much of the fat of a man, half an ounce of Mummy, and man his blood: 
of linſeed oyl, turpentine, and bole-armenick, an ounce; bray them all together in 
amorcar , and keep them in a long lireight glaſs. Dip the Weapon into the oynt- 
ment, and ſo leave it: Let the Patient in the morning, waſh the wound with his own 
water ; and without adding any thing elſe, tye ic up cloſe, and he ſhall be cured with- 


ont any pan, 


Cu Ar. XIII. 
How ts counterfeit infirmities, 


T hath been no ſmall advantage to ſome, to have connterfeired ſickneſſes, that they 
might eſcape the hands of their enemies, or redeem themſelves for a ſmall ranſom, 
or avoid tottures; invented by former ages, and uſed by theſe latter. will firſt teach 
ou 
F How to counterſeit a bloody Flux, 
Amphiretus Acantins, being taken by Pirates, and carried to Lemos, was kept in 
chains, in hope that his ranſom would bring them a great ſum of money, He abſtain- 
ed from meat, and drank Minium mixt wich ſalt water, Therefore, when he went to 
ftosl , the Pirates thought he was fallen into a bloody Flux, and cook off his iron 
left he ſhould dye, and with him their hopes of his ranſom, He being looſe, 
in the night, got into a Fiſher-boar, and arrived ſafe at Acintum: ſo ſaĩth Poliene, 
Indian Figs, which tain the hands like ripe Malberries, if they be eaten, cauſe the 
urine to be like blood: which bach put many into 4 fright, feacipg they ſhould dye 
preſently, The fruit of the Mulberry, or Hoggs blood boiled and eaten, maketh 
the excrements ſeem bloody, Red Madder maketh the urine red, ſaith Dioſcorides; 
We may reada}ſo, that if you hold it long in your hand, it will colour your tine. 1 


Will ceach you alſo 

| To make any one look pale, | 

Cumine taken in drink canſerh paleneſs : fo ir is reported, That the Follewers of 
Por:tins Latro, that famous Maſter of Rherorick, ende avored to imitate that colour 
which he bad contra ed by lady, And Jalmw Vindex, that afertor of liberty from 
Nero, made this the onely bawd co procure him an execucorſhip. They ſmoke them- 
ſelyes wich Cumine, who disfiznre their faces, to connrerfeic holineſs and mortificati- 
on of their body. There is anexperiment alſo, whereby any one may know how 


: To cauſe Sores to ariſe, 
Take Perwinckle, an herb of an intolerable ſharpneſs, that is worthily named Flam- 
mula ; bruiſe ic, and make ir into a plaiſter, and ir willin a ſhore ſpace ulcerate, and 
make bliſters ariſe, Cantharides beaten with firong water, do allo raiſe warry bliſters, 
and cauſe ruptures. 


Cu AP. XIV. 
Of Faſcination, and Preſervatives againſt inchantments, 


'Ow I will diſcourſe of inchantment; neither will I paſs over in filence, who 
VN chey are whom we call Inchanters : For if we pleaſe to look over the Monu - 
ments of Antiquity, we ſhall finde a great many thing: of that kind delivered down 
to poſteriry. And the tryal of later ages doth not altogether explode the fame of 
them: neicher do I think that it derogateth from the truth of the ſtoties, that we 
cannot draw the true cauſes of the things, into the ſtreuh . bonds of ont reaſons, be- 
Cavſe there arc many things that alcogerher impede the erquiry: bar what I my ſelf 
judge of others opinions, I thought fic here to explicate, You may find many things | 
in Theocrimw and Virgilſof this kind : whence that verſe aroſe: There's = 
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There's ſ:me, I know not whoſe unlucl y eye 
Bewitcheth my yong Lambs, and makes them die, 


Ifgonus and Memphodorus fay, There are ſome families in Africa, ther bewicch with 
their tongue the very Woods: which if they do but admire ſomewhar earneſtly, or 
if they praiſe fait trees, growing corn, luſty children, good horſes, or fat ſheep, they 
preſently wither, and die of a ſuddain, from no other cauſe or hatm: which thin 
alſo Solinws affirmeth. The ſame Iſ gonus ſaith, there are among! the i riballians a 
11lyrians, certain men, who have two pupils in each eye, and do bewitch mot dead- 
ly with them, and kill whatever they look earneſtly on, eſpecially with angry eyes; 
ſo pernicious are they: and yong children are molt ſubject to their miſchief, There 
are ſuch women in Scythia, called Buthiz, laith Apollonides, Philarebus reporteth of 
another kind, called Thibians in Pontus, who bad two pupils in one eye, and in 
the other the piSure of a horſe ; of which Did mu alſo maketh ment ion. Damon 
relateth of a poyſon inEchiopia, whoſe (wear would bring a conſumprion inal] bodies 
it conched : and it is maxifeſt, that all women which have two pupils in one eye, can 
bewirch with ir. Cicero writeth of them; ſo Plutarch and Philarchus mention 
the Paletheobri, a Nation inhabiting in part of che Pontick Ses, where are Inchanc- 
ers who are hurtful, not onely to children that ate tender and weak, but to men 
of full growth,who are of a ſtrong and firm body; and that they kill with their looks, 
m1king the perſons languiſh and conſume away as 11 a conſumpt ĩon. Neither do they 
infe& thoſe onely who live among them, but ſtrangers, and thoſe who have the lealt 
commerce wich them; ſo great is the power and witchcraft of their eyes: for though 
the miicbicf be often caught in copulation with them, yet it is the eyes that work; 
for they ſend forth ſpirics , which are preſently conveyed to the heart of the bewiich- 
ed, and ſo ĩofect him, Thus it cometh to paſs, That a yong man, being full of thin, 
clear, hot, and ſweet blood, ſendeth forth ſpitits ol the ſame natuse ; for they are 
made ofthe pure blood, by the heat of the heart : and being light, ger into the up- 
permoſt parts of the body, and fiye out by the eyes, and wonnd thoſe who are moſt 
porous, which are fair perſons, and the moſt ſoft bodies, With the ſpirits there is 
ſent out alſo acertain fiery quality, as red and bleat eyes do, who make thoſe that 
look on them, fall into the fame diſeaſe : 1 ſuffered by ſuch an accident my ſelf: for 
the eye ĩnfecteth the air; which being infeRed, infecteth another: carrying along 
with it ſelf the vapors of the corrupted blood, by the contagion of which, the eyes 
of the beholders are overcaſt with the like redneſs. So the Wolf maketh a man dumb; 
ſo the Cockatrice killeth , who poyſoneth with looking on, and giveth venimons 
wonnde with the beams of his eyes: which being reflexed upon himſelf, by a look- 
ing- gliſs, kill the Auther of them, So a bright Mirror dreadeth the eyes of an un- 
clean women, ſaĩth Ariſtetle, and groweth cloudy and dull, when ſhe looketh on it : 
by reaſon that the ſangnine vapour is contraſted by the ſmoothneſs of the glaſs into 
one place ſo that it 1s ſpotted with a kind of little miſt, which is plainly ſeep ; and 
if it be newly gathered there, will be hardly wip'd of, Which thing never happeneth 
on a cloth or ſtone, becauſe ir penetrateth and ſinkeib into the one, and is diſper- 
ſed by the inequality of parts inthe other, But a Mirror being hard and ſmooth col - 
le eth them entire ; and being cold, condenſeth them into a dew. In like manner 
almolſt, if you breath upon a clear glaſs, it will wax moiſt as it were with a ſprinkling 
of ſpettle, which condenſidg will drop down : ſo this efflux of beams out of the eyes, 
being the conveyers of ſpirirs, ſtrike through the eyes of thoſe they meet, and flye to 
the hearr, their r region, from whence they riſe ; and there being condenſed 
into blood, inſect all bis inward parts, This firanger blood, beirg quite repugnant 
to the netare of the man, inſects the reſt of him, and maketh him ſick: and there this 
Tontagion will continue, as long as he hath any warm blood in his body. For being 
' #'HiGemper in the blood, ic will cait him into « continual feaver ; whereas, if it had 
been a diſtemp?r of choler or legme, it would have afflied him by incervalls, But 
That all things may be more diſtinctly explained , you maſt know firſt, that there ate 
uo lind: Faſcinations mentioned by Authors: One of Love, the other of Envy or 
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Malice, It a perſon be enſnared with the deſire of a fair and beantifal woman, al- 
though he be caught at a diſtance , yer he taketh the poyſon in at his eyes, and the 
Image of her beauty ſettleth in the heart of this Lover, kindleth a flame there, which 
will never ceaſe to torment him: For the ſoft blood of the beloved, being Rrayed thi- 
cher,maketh concinnal repreſencations of her: ſhe is preſent there in her own blood; 
but it cannot ſettle or reſt there, for ic continually endeavoureth to flye home ward, 
as the blood of a wounded perſon ſpirts out on him that giveth the blow. Lacretiu 


deſcribeth this excellently: 


He ſeeks that body, whence his grief he found ; 
For humors always flow unto 4 wound. 

A, bruiſed blood ſtill runs unto the part 

That's ſtruck, and gathers where it feels the ſmart : 
So when the murthereſs of his heart's in place, 
Bluſhes ariſe, and red oreſpreads his face. 


But if it be a Faſcination of Envy or Malice, that hath ĩpfected any perſon, it is very 
dangerous, and is found moſt often in old women, Neither can any one deny, bur 
char che diſeaſes of the minde do diftemper the body; and that the good diſpoſition 
of ir, doth ſtrengthen and corroborate the ſame : and it doth not work this alteration 
onely in its own body, but on others alſo, by how much it Rirreth up in the heart in- 
ward deſires of love and revenge. Doth not covetouſneſ*, grief, or love, change the 
colour and diſpofirion ? Doth not envy cauſe pale neſꝭ and meagernel: in the body? 
Doth uot the longing of the mother, imprint the mark of what ſhe deſired upon the 
tender Embryo? So when Envy bends her fierce and flaming eyes, and the deſire of 
miſchief burſts thereon, a vehement hear proceedeth from them, ch infecteth choſe 
that ſtand nizh , eſpecially the beautiful; they ſtrike them through as with a (word, 
fer their entrails on fire, and make chem watt into a leannneſs, eſpecially if they be 
of a cholerick or ſanguine complexion ; for the diſeaſe is cafily fed, where the pores 
are open, and the humors thin, Nor is it the paſſions of the mind onely, that affecteth 
che body thus: but the body itſelf, as Avicenna proveth, may be endued with veni- 
ons quilit ies: many are ſo by Nature; fo that ic cannot ſeem a wonder, if ſome- 
times ſome are made ſo by Arr, The Queen of India ſent to Alexander a very beau- 
tiful maid, anointed and fed with the poyſon of Serpents, as Ariſtotle faith, and Avi- 
cemna from the Teſtimony of Rufus, Galen Writeth of another, who cat Henbane 
wichout any harm; and another, Woolf-bane z ſo that a Hen would not come near her, 
And AMithridates (as old Hiſtories deliver it to ns) King of Ponuu, had ſo ſtrengthened 
himſelf againſt poyſon, that when he would have poyſoned himſelf, leſt he ſhould fall 
into the hands of the Romans, nothing would do him any hurt. If you give a Hawk 
z Hen fed with ſpakes or lizards fleſh, or wich barly boiled in the broth of them, 
it will make him mew his feathers berimes : and many other ſuch things are done, 
which are too long to be recounted. So many men are of ſuch a nature, that they will 
cure ſome diſeaſes onely with their ſtroaking. Many eat Spiders and wilde Olives, 
and care not for the bicing of Serpents, nor ſuffer any waſting or conſumprion, if they 
be of ſuch a nature, that their looks or breath will not onely blaſt men, but plants 
and herbs, and any other thing, and make them wicher away: and oftentimes, whete 
ſuch kind of creatures are, you may find blaſted corn, poyſoned and withered, meer - 
ly by the conragion of their eyes, the breath that comerh from chem. Do nor wo- —' 
men in the time of their courſes, infe& cucumbers and melons, by touching or look · 
ing on them, ſo that they wither? Are not children handled with leſs prejudice by 
men then women ? And you will find more women then men witches , by reaſon of 


their complexion z for they are farther diſtant from 2 right remper, and eat more un- 


wholeſome food ; ſo that every moneth they are filled with ſaperflaicies, and purge 
forth melancholy blood: from whence yapors ariſe, and flie out through their eyes, 
peyſoning thoſe that ſtand nigh them, and filling them witch the ſame kind of blood, 
Hence ine complexioned men, and ſomewhat cholerick ho have large, ſhining, 
gray eyes, and live chaſtly {for too often copulation exhauſteth the — by 

requent 
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frequent glances , and continual imagiration , encounter point to point, beams to 
beame, eyes to eyes, do generally (tir up love, Bur why a man is taken by this Faſ- 
cination with one, and not another, appeareth by the former, and this reaſon: for it 
hapreneth from the intention of the Inchantor , who by thoſe ſpirits or vapors, is 
tranimitied into the bewirched petſon: and he receiving them, is made like unto him: 
For the infection leizirg on his mind, and fis ing in his imagination, becomes a perma · 
nent habit. and maketh the ſpirics and blood obedient to it ; and fo bindeth the ima- 
gintt ion, and inflameth them with the thing beloved. Although the mind( which opi- 
nion is fathered upon Avicen, neither doth ic want his authority) can of its own will 
and power, produce ſuch paſſions, Muſeu will have the eyes to lay the foundation 
of Love, and to be the chief allurements of it. And Diogenianms ſaith, That Love is 
begatten by looks, afficming that ir is impoſſible for a man to fall in love unawares. 
So Juvenal placeth that Lover among prodigies, 


Who barnt with Love of her he never ſaw © 


For the bright glances of the eyes, driveth the Object into a kind of madneſs, and 
tesch the rudiments of Love, The other parts are ſcarce any cauſe of Love, but pro- 
rohe and enticethe beholder to ſtay, and gaze a while upon their beauty, whilſt che 
eyes wound him; for there they ſay, Cupid lieth in ambuſh wich bis bowe , ready to 
ſhoot his arrows into the beholders eyes, and ſet his heart on fire. For thy eyes ſlide 
in through my eyes (ſalth Apmleins) and raiſe a cruel fire within my heart. Now I have 
diicorered the original of it unto you; unleſs you are quite mad, you may many ways 
forcifie your (elf againſt ir, But many one may well wonder,confidering thoſe diſeaſes 
which come by infection. as the iich, ſcabbineſs, blear-eyes, the plague, do infe& by 
light, touching or ſpeaking, and preſently cauſe putrefaction, why Love contagion, 
which is the greatelt plague of all, doth not preſently ſeize upon men, and quite con- 
ſome them: Neither doth it infe& others onely, but ſomet imes it returneth upon ic 
ſelf, and the perſons will be enſnared in their own charms : It is reported by the 
Ant ients cf Futelides, that he bewitched himſelf by reflection in waters looking- 
gleſſes, or fount ins, which returned his own ſhadow upon him. So that he ſeemed 
ſo beaui iiul unto himſelf, chat falling in love with that here wich he uſed to entrap 
others , he loſt his former complexion, and died a Sacrifice unto his own Beauty. So 
children oftentimes effaſcinate themſelves , when their parents attribute it to hag- 
gards and witches, New take 
Some Preſervatives againſt Love. | 

There ate many preſcribed by wiſe antiquity, If you would endeavor to remove the 
fcharms cf love, thus yon may expel them. Turn your face away, that ſhe may nor 
aſten her eyes on yours , nor couple rays with you; for you muſt remove the canſe 
fem the place, where it uſeth to make its impreffion : ſotſake her company, avoid idle- 
neſs, employ your mind in buſineſs of concernment ; evacuate blood, ſweat, and other 
exciemerts in a large quantity, that the infection may alſo be voided with them. 


A Preſervative againſt Envy, 


If ic be the witchcraft of Envy, ycu may know it thus. The infected loſeth his co- 
lour, hardly opereth his eyes, always hangeth his head down, ſighs often, his heart 
is ready to brezk, and ſneddeth ſalt and bitter tears, without any occaſion or ſign of 
evil, To diſencharm him, becauſe the air is cotrupted and infeAed, burn ſweet per- 
ſume 10pntifie- the air gain, and ſpripkle him with warers ſweetned with cinna- 
mon, cloves, cypreſs, lignum aloes, musk, and amber, Therefore the old cuſtome 


is cont inued umi this day, and obſerved by our women, to ſmoke theit children, and 
rowl them about in frankincenſe. Keep him in an open air, and hang Carbuncles, 
Jacinthes, or Saphires about his neck. Dioſcorides accounteth Chriſts Thorn, wilde 
Hemp, and Valerian, hung up in the houſe, an zmulet againſt witchcrafr, Smell to 
Hy flope, and the ſweet Lilly ; wear a ring made of the hoof of à tame or wilde Aſs; 
alſo Saryrion, the male and female, are thought the like, Ariſtotle commendeth Rue, 
being ſme lt to. All theſe do abate the power of wiichcraft. 
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| good, But before you dye them, 


1 0 But you ſhall make 
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How to adorn Women, and make them Beautiful. 
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Ince next to the eArt of Phyſick, follows the Art of Adorning our ſelves, we ſhall let 
8 down the Art of Painting; and how to brautiſie Women from Head to Foot. in many 
Experiments : yet leſt any man ſhowld thin\ it ſuperflucu to interpoſe thoſe things that beleng 
to the Ornaments of Women, I would have them conſider , that I did not write theſe things 
for to gte occaſion to augment Luxury, and for to make people voluptuous. But when God, 
the Author of all things,would have the Natures of all things to continue, be created (Male 
and Female, that by fruitful Procreation , they might never want Children : and to make 
Man in love with his Wife, he made her ſoft , delicate and fair, to entice max to embrace her, 
We therefore, that Women might be pleaſing to them Huabands , and that their Huubands 
eight not be offended at their deformities , and turn into other womens chambers, have 
taug be nomen, how, by the Art of Dec bing themſelves and Painting, if they be aſhamed of 
their faul and [wart Complexions , they may make themſelves Fair and Beauiſul. Some- 
things that ſeemed beſt to me in the Writings of the intients , I have tried, and (et down 
here : but thoſe that are the belt , which I and others have of late invented, and were 
aver before in Print, 1 [hall ſet down laſt, And firſt Iſhall begin with the Hari. 


2 Cray; IJ. 
How the Hair may be dyed Yellow, or Goll · colour. 


4171 Jace it is che ſingular care of Women to adorn their Hair, and 
next their Faces ; Firſt, I will ſhew you to adorn the Hair, 

d next the Conntenance, For Women hold the Hair to be 

che great eſt Ornament of the Body; that if that be taken 2 
— away, ill the Beauty is gone: ad they think it the more 
beantiful, the more yellow, ſhining and radianc it is. We ſhall 
conſider what things are fit for hat purpoſe ; what are the 
moſt yellow things, and will not hurt the Head, as there are 


many that will : bit we ſhall chuſe ſuch things as will do it 
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* © Preparing of the Hair EL OED | 
tft be uſed, ti make theti fit to receive a tivAure, Add tothe Lees of White- 


ine as much Honey that they may be ſoft , and like ſome thin matter: ſmeer your 
| Hair wich this, let it be wet all night : then bruiſe the Roots of Celandine , and of 


" 


we greater Clivers Madder, of eich x like quality: mingle them, being braiſed, very 
well with Oyl, wherein Commin-Seed, Shavings of Box, and a ſit 5 
ue mingled ;} anoynt your Head; and let it abide ſo twenty four hours: then 
A waſh ic with Lye made of Cabbage-Scalks, Aſhes, and Barley-Straw : but Rye-Straw 


tle Saffron, 


dus belt lor this, as Women have often proved, will make the Hair a bright yel- 
K * 4 
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A Lye to dye the air 


thus: Put Barley-Scraw into an Earthen- pot with a great mouih, Feny-Grzc, ard 
wilde Cummin; mingle between them, Quick · lime and Tobacco, made into Pow- 
der: then put them upon the Straw beforementioned, and pour on the Powders 
again; I mean by courſe, one under, the other over, till che whole Veſſel be full: 
and when they are thruſt cloſe, pour on cold water, and let them fo ſland a whole 
day : then open a hole it the bottom, and let che Lye tun forth, and with Sope uſe 
it for your Hair, I ſhall teach you 


: Another. 


To fire Glaſſes of Fountain. water, add Alume-Fœces, one Ounce; Sope, three 
Ounces; Batley-Straw, one Handful : let them boyl in Earthen- pots, till two 
thirds be boyled away: then let it ſettłe: ſtrain the Water with the Aſhes; adding 
to every Glais of Water, pure Honey one Ounce, Set it up for your uſe. Tou ſhall 
prepare for your Hair 


An Oyntment 


thus: But the Fœces of Wine, heaped up in a Pit, is the munnet is;fo that the fire may 
go round the Pit: when it is butut, pown ir, and ſeirce ĩt: mingle it well wich Oyl: 
let the Woman inoynt het Head with it when ſhe goes to Bed; and in the morning, 
let her wafh it eff with a Lye, wherein the moſt bitter Lupines were boyled. Other 
omen endeavour I | © 25 
' * v4 To make their Hair jellow 


thus : They put into a common Lye, the Pills of Citrons, Oranges, Quinces, Bar- 
ley-Straw, dried Lupines, Fœny-Græc. Broom-Flowers, and Taitat colonred, 2 
good quantity: and they let them there lie and ſteep, to waſh their Hair with. 
O:hers mingle two parts $6pe, to one part Honey; adding Ox-Galt ove half pare: 
ro Which they. mingle a twelfch pare of .Garden-Cummin , and wilde Siffron : and 
ſerting them in the Sun for fix weeks; they fir ir daily wich a wooden- taff: bd 
this they uſe, Alſo of Vinegar and Gold Litharge, there is made a decoQion very 
good to dye the Hair yellow as Geld. Some there are, that draw out a ſtrong 
VVarer with fire, out of Salt · Peter, Vittiol, Salt-Ammoniac , and Cinaber; where- 
with the Hairs dyed, will be preſently yellow: bit this is wont to burn the Hair: 
thoſe that know how to mingle it, will have good effects of it. But theſe are but 
ordinary; the moſt famous way is . 


N N To make the Hair, Jello 'H | 

draw Oyl from Honey by the Art of Diſtillation , as we ſhall ſuem 2 Firſt, there 
will come forth a clear Water, then 2 Saffron · colour, then 2 Gold - colour: 
nſec this to anoynt the Hit wich a Spupge; but let ic touch the Shin: for it will 
dye it Saffron-colour, and it is not ealily waſhed off. This is che principal above 
others, becanſe the Tincture will laſt many dayeg: and it will dye Gray-Hairs , 
which ſew others will. Or mike ilye of Oak-Aſhes\, put in the uy cf 2 
Bean of Rheubarb, as much Tobacco, ahandful of Barley-Straw and Fœn - Græc. 
Shells of Oranges, the Raſpings of Guiacum , a gaed dea! of wilde Saffron and Li- 
quorih:. put all theſe in an Earthen - pot, and boyl the 31 the, water ſink three 
fingers: the Hairs will be waſht excellencly with this. Bal them in the Sun, chen 


L N 4 


and whilſt ic hurns, teceive the 


Brimſtone on the Coals, and fume the Hairs; 


ſmoke with a little Tunnel at the bottom. and cover your Head all over wich a cloch, 
chat che ſinoke flic not away. mw RE: vo or How 
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Cnape.1ll. 
How to dye the Hair I ed, 


Y Ecauſe there are many men and women that are tuddy Complexions , and have 
B the Hair of their Heads and Bearbs Red; which, ſhouid they m. ke yellow= 
cC:.0ured, they wouid not agree with their Complexions : To help ttioie allo, I 
ſei dn theſe R-medies : The Ancients uſed the decoRion of the Lore- Tree taſpt, 
which we call Melo Fiocco : and ſo they made their Hair Red. Or elie, by burning 
tue Fœces of the old Wine, as I laid, they added Oyl of Mattick thereto, which they 
provided ihus to tne puipole, They heaped up the ripe Berries of che Maſtick- 
Tree for ſome dayes, ti l they might wither : then they poured on water, and boyled 
them 1o long in Brazen Kettles until they brake: they put them in Bags, and preſ- 
ſed out the Oyl with a preſs. With this Oyrtment, they kept their Head anoynted 
ali the night, and ſo made them Red. But how we may 


Dye the Ha Red 

I hall teach yon, There is a Powder brought to us from Africa, they commonly 
call Alchena: if we boyl ic in a Lye till it be coloured, and anoynt our Hair with 
it, it will dye them red for many days, that is indelible : but whilt you handle it, 
take heed yon wet not your Nails therewith ; for they will be ſo died, you cannot 
eiſily make them clean. So alſo we dye the Tails and Mains of white Horſes red. 
Bur I can eaſy do it with Oyl of Honey ; for when the clear and <affron-coloured 
waters are drawn cf, increaſe the fire, and the Oyl will come forth, the ted. 
This is ex ellent ro mike the Hairs red, and it will dye whice Hairs red for many 
dayes; and when that tincture is vorn eff, the Hairs will ſhine of à golden colour. 
Bu when we anoynt our Heads with a Lye, we take a wet ſponge wich nippers, that 
we may not Rain our Hands or skin of our Heads, 


With Herbs a woman dyd her hoary Head: 
Arts Colours better d Natures, 4s "tis ſard, 


Cu A. III. 
How the Hairs are dyed Black, 


JT is worth the while, to ſhew ſuch as are aſhamed to ſeem old, how to dye theit 

hoary Hairs black, as if they might grow young again by ir. And if we provide 
for young women, we mult do as much for aged Matronsy eſpecially , if jr fall out 
that they grow hoary too ſoon. Of old, they made a decoction of Sage-Leaves, 
the green Hacks of Walru:s, SamaRts, Myrtle-berries, Black-berries, Cypreſs· nute, 
Rindes of the Roots of Halm- Tree, and ſuch-like : for the Rinde of the Root of 
Halm- Tree, boyled till ic be ſoft, and conſumed, ind then ſmeered on all nigiu, blacks 
the Hair, firſt made clean with Fullets Eartb. Learn therefore 


How Gray Hairs are dyed Black. 
Anoynt your Hair in the Sun wich Leeches that have lain to corrupt in the blackeſt 
Wine ſixty daies, and they will become very black. Or elſe, Eer a ſextary of 
Leeches ſtand in two ſextaries of Vinegar in a Leader Veſlel to corrupt, ſor ſinty dales; 
and as I ſaid, anoynt your Hair. Pliny faith, It will dye ſo ſtrongly. that unleſs they 
hold Ovl in their months, when they dye the Hair, ic will make theit Teeth black 
alſo, But if ycu would have 
Lung and Black Hair, 


Take a green Lizard, and cutting off the Head and Tail, boyl ir iv common Oy, and 


anoy nt your Head with it. Youſhall have allo 
: Kk 2 A- 
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Another. 


Vet you may thus dye your Hair and Beard handſomely , if they be grown Gray: 
Froth of Silver, butnt Braſs, muſt be mingled with four times the quantity of ſtrong 
Lye: and when it bubbles on an cafie fire , waſh your Hair wich it; and when they 
ere dry, waſh them wich hot water, I uſed this as the Ancients taught it: and 


made a Lye of Quick-Lime and Oak-Aſhes, that they commonly call che Capitel; 


in that I boyled Litharge of Silver: then I ttied ir on white Wool; for if it be dyed 
black, as I would have it, then I took ir from the fire, or elſe, I boyled ir longer. 
If it burnt the Wool, I put water to it; or elſe, dyed with it. Add Lytharge, Waſh 
your Heir or Beard with this, and it will dye them with a ſhining black colour, and ir 
will not be diſcerned: for the more you waſh it, the better ir will ſhine, 


CHaP, IV. 
To make Hairs part ſmooth, 


Ecau'e ſometimes a part is deformed with abundance of Hair, or for lack of 
Hair, I (ball ſhew how to make a ſmooth part thick with Hair, and a hairy pare 
imoorh, by depilatories. 


A common Depilatory, 


which men uſe commonly in Baths. It conſiſts of Quick-Lune , four parts made 
into Powder, Orpiment one part: boyl chem, Try with a Hens Feather; when 
that js made bare wich ĩt, it is boyl'd : take heed you boyl it not too much, or chat is 
ſay not too lopg upon your skin, for it will burn: but if it chance to burn yont 
Skin, take Populcum and Oyl of Roſes or Violers, and anoynt the place, and the 
pain will de gore, This mult be done in a Bath; bur if you canner bave one, let 
the Woman be covered with cloths very well, and let it be caſt on burning Stones 
or Tiles, that ſhe may receive the fume of it, and ſwear, + \Afcer ſhe hath (wear , ler 
her waſh her ſelf with her water, and wipe it off; then let her anoyne her (elf all 
over z for the parts anoynted thus, will preſently grow ſmooth, And thus may all 
parts be kept free from Hair. The Ancients uſed theſe, as Saſerna, as Varro reports, 
teacheth in his Book of Husbandry, If (ſaith he) you would make any one ſmooth 
from Hair, caſt a pale Frog into water, and boyl it tos third part; and with that 
anoynt the Body, But by pale Frog we muſt underſtand a Toad : for a Frog hath 
no ſuch faculty, A Salamander ſoaked in Oyl, will pull ant the Hair. Duaſcoriden 
But ic will be ſtronger, if you ſteep it long in Oyl, and diſſolve ii. The filthy mat- 
ter that is white as Milk, and is vomiced up at the mouth by the Salamander, if it 
tonch any part of the Body, all che Hair will fall eff. Disſcorides ſaitb, That the 
8 boy led in Oyl, and imeered on the part, will pluck off the Hair by 
the Roots. But | 


To make Hair grow ſlowly, 


If yon preſs Oyl out of Henbane-Seed wich a Preſs, or do often anoynt the places 
wich the juice of ic, they will grow again very ſlowly, The ſame is done with the 
juice of Hemlock. Ot to take off the Hairs,men added to Ants Eggs, tei Orpimemt, 
and Ivy-Gum, with Vinegar; and they rubbed the place where the Hair was taken a- 
way. Informer times, they rubbed the down paxts of children with the Roots of 
Hyacipthus, and the Hair would never grow there. And therefore it is well-known in 
trimming Medicaments fold here and there, that being ſmeered on with ſweet Wine 

keeps back the Beard, and will not let it break forth. But if yow would | 


That Ham ſhould never grow again, 


In which buſineſs I have taken great pains; and tried many things that I ſonnd to be 


falſe ; Firſt, foment the part with hot water, and pull out the Heim ane by = 
1 wit 
} . 
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wich womens nippers 2: then diſſolve Salt-Peter in water, and anonynt the holes 
where che Hairs grew, It will be better done with Oyl of Brimſtone, or of Vi- 
trio! : and ſo they will necer grow again; or if they do, after one yeer, they will 
be very ſoft : do thenthe ſame again, and the parts will be bare alwayes, So I have 
made womens Fote-heads longer, and have taken off Hair from parts hotter then 
the telt. 


CRnaP,V. 
How Hair may grow again. 


Ut for choſe that would have Hair grow where it ſhould , theſe Remedies will 
do it: ſometimes womens temples uſe to be deformed tor want of Hair, I 


{hail teach you how 
f Hiir falling off before old age, may be held faſt. 


And if aby Hair bath fallen off, co make it grow again, tortifie Sich upon the 
Coals; when it is corrified, powder ir, ſift it, and mingle ir with water; and anoynt 
your Head, The Ancients made their Hair grow again with theſe Remedies : with 
the Aſh:s of a Land-Hedge-hog, or of butnt Bees or Flies, or the Powder of them 
d:ied; alſo wich Man's Dun burnt, and anoynted on with Honey, ro which they 
added well che Aſhes of Small · nuts, Wall- nuts, Cheſ- nuts, ind other Bean · like ſub- 


ſtances: for by all theſe mingled together, or by them ſingle, Hair will be made to 


grow. But if you will 
That Hair ſhall grow quick iy, 
I know that by often waſhing the place with that water that firſt diſtils from Honey 


by che fire, much Hair will ſoon grow; or if yon do but moyſten the place with wet 
cloths , and not wipe it, but let it alwayes continne wet. Alſo Noble Matrons 


may ule this 
To make the Has grow ſofter, 


r wont to burn his Legs with a burning Nut, that the Hair might grow 
ter, But | 
That Hair may grow longer and quickly, 


Bruiſe Marſh-Mallow-Roots with Hogs-greaſe, and let them boyl long in Wine: 
then add Cummin- Seed well bruiſed, Maſtick, and yelks of Eggs well boyled : firſt, 
mingle chem 8 little, and then boy them: ſtraip all through a Lipen-clour , and let 
it ſtand and ſeulc; then rake the fai that ſwims on the top. and anoynt the Head, firſt 
waſh, But to make them grow quickly, take Barley Bread with Salt and Bears 
Grea'e : burn the Bread ; and with ſuch a mixture anoyne the place, Some beſmeer 
2glazcd Pot with the fat of a Horſes Neck, and they boyl a River-Eel that is fit, and 


into pieces in ic, till ic diſſolve into Oyl, and they anoynt the part with ic. 


' CH AP, VI. 
Totale away Sores and Herms that ſpoil the Hair. 


oþ ei a.cerrain plague of the Hair that befals them, and breaks, cuts, and 
takes the Hair quite cf from the Head. I will add che Remedies preſently, 
n them away. Iris healthſul, in theſe Diſeaſes, to apply bittet things 
to kill theſe Worms, called Tiners or Syrens : take the Flowers of Myrtle-Trees, 
Broom-clary; boyl them in Vinegar, till the Vinegar be conſumed, and then rub the 
ends of the Hair continually with it. Alſo grinde bittet Lupines into fine Meal;boyl 
them in Vivegar, and then rub the Hairs between your hands: for this will kill 
theſe Sirens, and drive them away. But I uſed very hot Bread, newly taken forth of 


ky) Oven, cut in the middle, and putting the Hair between them till they grow 


Chap. , 
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CMA. VII. 
How to make Hair Curl, 


urcl'd Hair ſeems to be no {mall Grace and Ornament to the Head: and women 
that uſe painting do all they can to curl the Hair, If you will know how 


To Curl the Hair, 

Boyl Maidenhair with Smallage-Seed in Wine, adding a good quantity of Oyl: for 
this wil make the Hair cnrl'd and thick. Plim. Moreover, if yon put the Roots 
of Daffidils into Wine, and pour this often on the Head, being ſhaved, it will make 
the Hair curl the more, as the tame Author ſaith: or elſe, bruiſe the Root of Dwraf- 
elder, with Oy l and anoynt the Head therewith , and binde the Leaves of the ſame 
upon the Head, Some ſay that Camels Dung will curl the Hair: or elſe, poun the 
Aſhes of a Rams Horn, with Oyl; and with that anoynt the Head often, being firſt 
ſhaved, So alſo, will the Aſhes of Cheſ- nuts or Hedge-hogs do, if yon wich Honey 
{meer the Head with it. 


CnaP, VIII. 
Remedies to make the Eye brows black. 


D Efore we leave off to ſpeak of Hair, I ſhall ſhew how co make the Eye-brows 
black, becauſe women ate as deſirous of this as of the reſt, The Greeks call 
them Calliblephara, that is, Fair Eye-brows: wherefore the Antients uſed 


To die the Eye-brows 


with black Earth like Bitume or Sea - Cole: being burnt, ir is a very fine black: and 
it is added to thoſe Remedies that ſerve to dye the Eye-brows and the Hair 
black: or eiſerhe Marrow of an Ox bone taken out of the Right-Leg before, and 
beaten with Soor, is good to dye the Hair, and faulty Eye-brows, and the corners 
of the Eyes. Allo, Soor is tempered for chis purpoſe, wirh the ſmoak of Paper, 
and Oyl of Seſama, the (moor being wiped off of a new Veſſel with a Feather. 
The Kernels of Dates burnt in a new earthen Pot, and the Aſhes waſhed, ſerve 
inſtead of podium; and they are mingled with Eye- ſalves, and they make Calli- 
blephara ; adding Spikenard thereunto. Aud if they be not well butut, burn then 
again. Alſo Roſe - Leaves are fit to burn for the ſame uſe. Alſo,you may amend your 
Eye brows thus; Take Labdanum, and beat ic wich Wine, and mingle Oyl of Myr- 
tles with it,apd make a very thick Oyntment: or infuſe in Oyl the black Leaves of 
the Myrtle-Tree, with a double quantity of Galls bruiſed, and aſe that. I uſe this. 
Galls are fried in Oy), and they are ground with a litrle Salt- Ammoniac; and then 
mingled wich Vinegar , wherein the Pills of the Mulberry and Bramble have been 
boyled: with theſe anoynt the Eyebrows,and let ir abide on all night ; then waſh ic 
off with water. But if you would 


Change the colour of childrens Eyes, 
you "ſhall do it thus: anoynt the fore part of their Heads with the Aſhes of the 
ſhells of Hazel-nuts and Oyl, ic will make the white eyes of children black, if you 
do ic twice. There are erer to make white and gray Eyes black, aud 
to alter the col-urs, But I ſhall let chem paſs, becauſe thoſe that want them will 


not ſo lightly endanger theit Eyes; not do they anſwer the expectition, as ſome 
have ttied them. | | 


CHAP. 
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CMA. IX. 
How to maks the Face white. 


1 Tauaht formerly in my Book of Plants, That with white cleer Silver · coloured 

Herbs, Shel-Fulh, and Stones, the Face might be made white, poliſhed and Silver- 
coloured. I (hall now fer down ſome examples, by which you may invent many 
more. I ſhall firſt ſpeak of Simples, then of Compounds: Simples that are white, 
make the face white. The Lilly is a complete white colour: the bulbous tops of it, 
like Qnyons boyled in water, or the diſtilled water of chem, will make the Faces 
of Maides white, if they waſh chem therewich, morning and evening, Wich- 
wind bears a Flower like to the Lilly. wichout any ſmell ; but within like Saffron 1 
ic is onely white, and is as it were the Rudiments of Nature, when ſhe goes about 
to frame a Lilly. The diſtilled water from the flowers will wonderfully make the 
Face whole, Alſo with the decoRion of Ivory, one may make the Face like Ivory. 
Melantbinm makes the Face beautiful. Dioſcorides, But it ſhews its excellency 
when ic is thus prepared: Powa it, and ſift out the fineſt of it, take the juice of Lem- 
mons, and let the Meal of Gith lie wet in it twenty four hours; take it out, and 
let it dry : then break an Egg wich the Shell, and miogle ic with it: then dry ic in the 
ſhade,and ſiſt ir once more. In the morning, when the woman riſeth out of her 
bed, let her put this inco a white Linen-clour, chat is not coo fine, and wet it with 
water.or ſpittle; and let her cub her Face with the clone , that che moyſture alone, 
ind not the Meal, may come on the Face, If you will have 


| 5 Tour Face white, 

ic may be made a8 white as Milk many ways, and chiefly wich theſe that follow: Let 
Licharge of Silver, half an ounce , boyl ina Glazed Earthen Pot, with ſtrong 
Ver a: until the chinner part be evaporated: ſer it up for nie. Then, in another 
Pot, ler half a pound of clear water boyl : then mingle both theſe waters together, 
and ſhake them; and ic will become like Milk, and ſink co the bottom: when ic 
is ſett led, pour it off; water being plentifully poured in: and leaving it a while to 
ſett le, pour it off again, and pour on freſn; ſhake ic , and leave it to ſertie aſhore 
time, and ſo forbear. That which is ſettled, fer in the dun and when it is grown 
fff, as thick pep, make (mall balls of ir, and lay them up. You may uſe theſe with 
water: to make the Face white. Or elſe powder Lytharge of Silver, eight ounces, 
very f he: pour on the Powder, of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar five pints: diſtil tbem, and 
keep. them for your uſe. Then take Allome de Plume, Salt Gemma, one drachm ; 
Frankincenſe, one ouuce and a half; Camphire, two drachms z Oyl of Tartar , fix 
ounces ; Roſe-water, one pound: poder what mult be powdered, and pour it in: 
dil the water in Chymical Veſſels, and ſet it up. When you would uſe them, 
mingle little of both waters inthe palm of your hand, 2nd it will be like Milk: 
fab yotir Face with it, and it will be white. Or elſe cake off che Pills of bout 
twenty Citron Lemmons ; infuſe the Pills in one pound of the beſt Wine, and one 

nt and an half of Roſe · water, for fix days: then add one ounce of white Lilly and 

low-Roors, and ler them ſtay as many days: then add Roſin of Turpentine, four 

Gitices 3 white Mercury ſublimute, two ounces ; Boxan, half an ounce ; ten whites 
of Eggs made hard ar the fire: and mingle all theſe together: let them ſay one night. 
The next day, put a cap upon theVeſſel,and ſuting the joynts well, that nothing may 
breath forth, ler the water drop into a Veſſel to receiye it: ſer it aſide fot uſe. I 
ne this, that is fie co mae, and doth the buſineſs completely: Take the white 
of an Egg, and ſtir it fo long with an Iron, that it froth well: let it ſtand to turn to 
water: chen rake halt an ounce of the beſt Honey, and beat with that watet, and 

e them unt il chey unite : add to them the quantity of two Corus of Whear, 

0 ſablimare, fively powdered ; when you goto bed, take ſc me of the water 
in the palm of your hand, and waſh your Face j and ſo let it dry in, that it may not 
Me ro the Linen: in che moroing, waſh it off with Fountein-water, and you ſhall 
neo Face cleer and white. Chap. 
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CHaP,X. 
How women (hall make their Faces very clean to receive the Colour. 


Efore any thing be vſed to make the Face beautiſul, ir muſt be made very clean 
B and tit to receive it : for oft-times women have excellent Waters and Re. 
medies brought them, but they have no operation: wherefore che matter is, chat they 
mult firſt prepare their Face, This is the beit | 


Preparation of the Face, 


Bind Barley-Meal-Bran ina Liner cloth, and let ic down into a Pot full of water, and 
ler ic boyl till a third part be remaining, and preſs out the juice: with this decoRion 
waſh your face, and let ic dry: then bruiſe Myrth, and mingle ic with the white of an 
Egg. and burn it on hot Fire · ſticks, or red hot Tiles, and feceive the fume by a tunnel: 
let the narrow part of it be toward the Face, ind the broad to the fire: cover the head 
with a Napkin that the ſmoak flie not away; and when you have received ſufficient of 
the ſmoak, rub your Face with a Linen-cloch : then uſe your Remedy to anoynt your 
Face, I ſhall ſpe you 
One that is ſtronger. 

When the skin maſt be cleanſed or made white, you muſt cleanſe ſome parts of yout 
Face from skins that will not let your painting Oyntments ſtick, Powder an onnce 
of dublimate very finely : put it into a Pot that is glazed, and caſt into it fix whites 
of Egg, fo beaten, that they are turned into water: then boy] them on hot Embers, 
till they grow thick : put them into a Linnen-clorh char is looſly weaved, and pteſs 
the water out of them with your hands, and waſh your Face with it : then mingle Ho- 
ney, whires of Eggs, and the aforeſaid water together, equal parts: put ſome in your 
palm, and rub the place you would make white, with the palms of your hands: then 
boyl ſpelt ; and when it is boyl*d,rake the fame of ic by a tunnel: then cub your Face 
wich RR Linnen-cloth, Others waſh their Face with water, wherein fine flout 
is boy led. 


CraP, XI. 
* How the Face may be made very ſoft. 


He next Beauty of the Face and Hands, is Tenderneſs, which is procured by fat 

things; and chiefly by Milk, and principally of Aſſes: for it takes off wrinkles, 
and makes the skin white and ſoſt. And therefore, it was not for nothing het Poppes 
Sabina, Nero wife, had always five hundred Aſſes with her : and in a Bath with a 
ſcar, {be ſoaked all her body with that Milk, Wherefore if ypu would have 


Tour Face made ſoft and white, 


Sceep ctums of Bread in Whey or in Milk; then preſs ic out, and wich that watet waſh 
your Face ; for it will wonderfully whice your Face, and make the skin fair. Or, 
take fix Glafſes of Milk, Reep crumbs of Bread in it five hours: take ren Lem- 
' mons, make clean the Pills, and cut the Body of them into thin flices : then ſhake 
ten whices of Eggs ; bruiſe an onnce of Camphire, Allom Sauharinum, two onnces x 
mingle them all, and diſtil them, and ſet ir in a glazed Veſſel cloſe covered, inthe 
Sun; ind then ſet it up for your uſe, Here is one ſtronger 1 


For the ſame purpoſe, 


Boyl two Calfs Feet ĩn water; firſt make them clean: then boyl the water till halt be 
conſumed ; put ic in Rice one pound, and boyl it well: let crums of Bread fieep 


in Aﬀes Mil ts Milk, with cen whites of Eggs bruiſed with their Shells: d- 
fil all at a gerte firegadd to the water a little Camphire and Boras : pyt into a 


veſſel, two yong naked Pigeons, with their guts taken forth, avd put in i muc 
2< will cover them; and add one ounce of Borax; Turpentine, thrag ounces ; 


phice, one ounce; five whites of Bags put on the cover, and diſtil for ĩt is fat 
ihings that make the Face ſoft . I ſhall ſay more, when I come to ſpeak of 1 
hands white and ſoft : the reaſon is che ſame for both, Cu 


>. 
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CHAP, XII, 
How to makg the face clear and ſhining like fi lver, 
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He face is not onely made clear, but white as filver , by«hoſe things that I faid 
were white as ſilver; yet not exactly as filver, but they ſhine as ekrar as ſilver. 
There is an herb commonly called Argentaria, or Argentina, or wilde Tanſey, whoſe 
leaves are green above, but on the backſide they ſhine of a filver colour: the diſtil- 
led water of it is drank by women againlt ſpots in their faces, and to make then 
white as filver, The ſails that are found in moiſt places, and leave behind them, as 
they creep, a ſilyer cord ( Dieſcarides ſaith, will cure the ſpots in che face) women 
much defire them: for they put them in a hill and draw out water from them, thut 
poliſherh the skin — * and makes _ a ſilver gloſs; Ang the ſea- 
ſhell-fiſh, like an eat, whoſe ſhell is of a ſilver colour within, or pearl colour, and ma- 
ny kinds of ſhells ; that being ſteeped in vinegar, will grow pure, caſting off the out- 
ward cruſt; as the Oyſterſhel doth that brings forth pearl. There are allo ſhells, 
we call the Mothers of pearl, that inwardly are ſhining, and of a filyer colour, 
like pearls 2 all which women uſe for their art of beantifying themſelves ; for they 
make the face ſmooth; and to ſhine as white as filver, But pearls do it beſt of all 
things, when they are diſſolved in ſharp juyces , and ſoaked in rotten dung, till they 
ſend forth a clear oyl, that is the beſt thing to beautiſie the face, as I ſball ſhew elſe- 
where, For the ſame uſe, is a glaſs-ftone uſed, that ſhines like ſilver. But po better was 
ter is prepared then from Talł, or Quick-filver,as I ſhall ſhey in that which follows, 


Cnaye, XIII. 
How to diſſolve Talk for to beautiſie women. 


Hongh I ſhall ſpeak ina work, on purpoſe, more at large, how Talk may be dii- 

ſolved into water or oyl ; We ſhall here onely ſet down, how it may be fitted 
for womens ule. Of all ſuch ways as are uſed, I ſhall fer forth ſuch as I have tried to 
be good. Beat Talk in a mortar of metal; then pur ic into a pot of the ſtrongeſt clay, 
and cover it, and bind it in with firong iron yer lute it well all over, and ſtop the 
joynts that nothing breathe out; and ſer it in the Sun to dry, Then put this ſtone 
in an oven, that flames ſtropgly, or in ſome other place, where the fire is moſt vehe- 
ment. When the fire of the oven is out, take it forth and break the veſſel; and 
if it be well calcined, it is enovgh : Otherwiſe do the fame again, until the calx of 
it be as white as ir ought to be; When the calcined body of ic, is white, as ic muſt beg 
grind it on a porphyry-ſtope, and put ic into a little bag, or upon a marble in a very 
moiſt place, or deep well, or ciſtern, and ler it lie there = „ind with mach moi- 
fuce ic will drop forth it laft: It will more eafily and perfectly diſſolve into water, 
if it were burnt long enongh, and turned into a calx. Fag the patts being turn d to 
lime, aud made exceedivg dry by force of fire , they attract moiſture, It is alſo 
done 


Another way 

that is good. Calcine the Talk, and put ic in an earthen pot, and ſer it in the hot- 
reſt part of a porters oven, to ſtay there ſix days, When the Talk ts thus turt d to 
acalx , put it into i goutd-glaſs , which you ſhall firſt make clean, and make a hole 
at the bottom of it: and ſetting a veſſel under ir, you ſhall have che moiſture of ic 
drop forth, and the calx will reſolve inro water : put this into a glaſs vial, and let 
the water evaporate in Balneo: take the ſedimenc ont for your uſe, I uſe alſo 
1 Another way: 

ut ſnails in an exrthen veſſel, in che open air, that they may be pt hungry three 
days, — — want of meat, and be purged; then take a 2 
Talk, moſt fincly pow dred, mingle it with the whice of an egge, and make an oi - 
ment; anoineghe carchen veſſel wich ic, and put the ſuails into ĩt, for they will eat 
p all the Talk: When they have emen all, . 9 
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the ſnails with their ſhells; and putting them into a recore, draw our their 
moiſture with 2 gentle fire; the humour that drops forth, will exceedivgly 
adorn the face. 


Cu A. XIV, 
The preparation of Sublimate. 


Said, thut there was not hing better than quick-filyer for womens paints, and to 
cleanſa their faces, and make them ſhine, Wheteforeʒ l ſhall ſer down many ways to 
Prepare it, hat yeu may have the uſe of it to your defire;* Take one ounce and half 
Of pure quick-filver , not falfified with lead t tor if there be lead mingled with ir, all 
Your labdur is loft, How it muſt be purged and known, I taught ellewhere. Min- 
gie this with half a pound of Mercury ſublimate, and put it into a marble mocrar, 
and with 2 new wooden peſtle , ſtir it well, turning it round abont. Firlt, it will 
be blick, ip ſi hours it will grow whike, if you ceaſe nor to beat it. Then adde 
one ounce and half of white falt, always turning it about with the peſtle ; for the 
more you grind ir, the petſecter it will be. When it is very well ground, it muſt 
be wiſtu. Sprinkle bolling clear water into the mortar, and ſtir it j and then ſtay 
a while, until the muddy part may ſink down, and the filth that was lighter, and 
ſwims on the top: lay ing the veſſel on ene fide, pour out the water gently, and pour 
in freſh; do this five or fix times in the ſame manner, until the pure and onely 
powder remain without 'dregst make little cakes of it, and dry it in the ſun. Some 
whiltt they bruiſe ic, ſprinkle water on; leſt the powdet by grinding ſhonld be made 
ſo ſmall, that it ſhould fly away into the air, The chief buſineſs is to puree it, and 
erind ic well, that it be not troubled when ir is Rrain'd forth: that which is gone to 
the bottom, and ſo part of it be loſt; ſome open a hole in the belly of a por, that 
when it is jettled, the hole being opened, the water with che dregs may tun forth. 
Others to ſublimate, adde a third part of quick · filver, and grind it in a wooden mor- 
tar; and inthe Sean while they chew four grains of maſtick in their months, and 
they ſpit the clammy ſpitle out of their months into the mortar, until it be white, as 
I ſaid: then they boil it in one pound of the diſtilled watet, of Bryony · root, till ic 
be conſume di then they put a linnen cloth, to receive it at the mouth of the veſſel, 
and ſo they ſtrain ic forth, and fer ic in the ſun: they make troches of it wich gum 
Traganth; others to ſublimate, add afixth part of quick · ſilver, bruiſing ic round abomt: 
then they adde camphir, borax, and ceruſs, half as much, and mingle all together. 
The principal matter is, it is the beſt way to ſptinkle ir with water whilſt you grind 
ity left by grinding it, the powder beceme ſo light, that it fly away alſo, when che 
water is pontedon, all the filth will come on the cop, and more eahily be ponred off: 
then when the ſublimate is waſhed, it ĩs left ro ſettle down : then again pouring off 
the former water, they pour on freſh, and they waſh ir oft, till they ſee ic isenongh, 
and no black ſwims on the top. But there is no better, as we ſaid, than 


Water of quick: ſilver, 
But ſome will not away with quick · ſilver, by reaſon of the hurt it commonly doth to 
the teeth: bur they ule other water, Yer there is no bettet water, then that which 
is extracted from quick-filyer; it is ſo clear and tranſparent , and the face avointed 
wich it, ſhines like ſilver: it draws the skin handſome, and makes it {oft by and by; 
ind 1 never ſaw a bettet: the manner was ſhewed before, 


« H a Ps XV. 
How white · lead is prepared for the facts 
Ecanſe ſublimute is ſo dangerous, there is a privare way to do ir with cernſs, 


but not the uſual way, that women may have their defire , wir hout hurting cheif 
Shin ot cheif teeth 1 am no come to the buſineſs of ceruſs. 2 
* 


ly 
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well waſhedand cleanſed in common water, ar leaſt ten times: put it into alye of 
ſ(weer water, and after fifreen days, into a por, or earthen veſſel, wich a broad mouth, 
pouring io the ſharpeſt vinegar, put in your {wipes greaſe , that the viregar may ſw im 
three fingers above it : then faſten a plare of lead on the mouth of the pot, well lu- 
ting the joynts with linnen cloths, that the vinegar may not evaporate. Every fif- 
teen days take off the cover, and ſec how it ĩs, if the lead be diſſo ved, and ſcrape the 
cover of all chat bangs upon it, and put in the covet ʒanoint ir all about, and let ic ſtand 
ſo long, till all the teſt be performed, 8] ſaid before, and the whole lead be turned 
to cetuſs. Ceru(s muſt be waſhe thus: Pout᷑ witer into a veſſel, put the cetuſs into 
ic; ſtir ĩt up and down , that what dregs there is may ſwim on the top: the cetuis 
is heavy , and will fink to the bottom: Pour forth what ſwims above in the veſſel, 
and pour on freſh water ; and do this ſo often , until the pure cernſs be ſound with» 


out dregs i dry it, and lay it up. If you will do ic 


Another way, 
Take two handfnls of cleanſed barley, let it Reep all night in fait water; then dry it 
on a linnen cloth, ſpread abroad in the tun, When ic is dried, poun it in a marble 
mortar ; when it is bruiſed , put ic into a glazed veſſel, which is full of vinegar, and 
caſt upon this four whole eggs, with their ſhells : then Rop the yeſſel with a plate of 
lead, that is arched, or not very even, and let there be no place that gives vent. Ser 
ir balf in the ſaod, and let ir ſland in the open fun; after ten days, take off the cover - 
ingof the veſſel, that you ſtopt it wich ſtrike down the ceruſs chat is in ic with a 
feather, and ſcrape ic off then take the eggs out, and put in new, and do as you 
did 3 and after ſo many days ſcrape ir off, until che whole plate be conſumed. Let 
down the ceruſs you have (iricken off, into a veſſel full of water, bound up in a linnen 
clorh that is clean, and moderate ly fine; and fiir it in the water, carrying ir about here 
and there, until the muddy parc of it tun forth, and the ſediment remain in the cloth: 
let rhe watet ſettle, and ſtrain ir, and pour ir forth, changing the water ſo long, until 
no dregs remain. Laſtly, firaio forth the water, and lay up the pow det hen it is dry. 
This alone with fountain water, will make the face white, mingled with the white of 
an egge, and will make it ſhine, Some 
Another way 

waſh ceruſs, and make it pure. Mingle hards of hemp, with whices of eggs well 
flirt d: cole up the cernſs in the middle of ir : and wrapping a cloth about ic , boil jc 
one hour in a new earthen por, putting water to it: as it boils, take off the skum : 
then cake ir from the fire z and if any Lead be ſunk down, caſt it forth: afterwards 
make Troches of ic with Gum Traganth, that it may keep the better. Some bid boyl 
in water of white Lillies ,, Ceruſs very finely powdered, tied up in a skin, and faſt- 
ned in a Linen · cloth over it to the handle of the Veſſel. The manner of boyling is 
the ſame as I firſt ſnewed. Then pour it forth into an earthen diſh, and ſtrain it gently 
from all irs moyſture: dry ic fifteen days in the Sun, and keep it. 


CMAS. XVI. 
27 p | | The beſt Sopes for women. 


Shewed in part icul ars how you might procure whiceneſs , luſtre, and ſoftneſs to 
the Face: now ſhall I ſpeak of waters made of theſe , that will at the ſame time 
make, if it be firſt rab'd cleim, 
m5 94 * The Face white, clear, ruddy and ſoft; | 
Theſe I ſpeak of cin do it ; being compoſed together, and diſtilled, Take Ceru(s 
ready waſhed,one ounce ; half as much Mercury ſublimate j Gum-Traganth as much; 
Tartar, oneonnce : powder all theſe, and put them into a young Pigeon waſhed 
and unbowelled, and ſow them in: put ic into a new Earthen Pot full of water, 
Gttuied by t Retort: boyl — — bones; then diſtil it: _ 
VL. 2 
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you go to bed, waſh you Face; and in the morning waſh ic with Fountain · water: 
io you ſhall have it white, clear, ſoft, and well · coloured Alſo you may do it 


Another way. 
Bruiſe three pound of Bean- Cods, the ſhells ; add two pounds of Honey, and one 
of Roſin of Turpent ine : put them into a Veſſel, and cloſe it that nothing vent 
forth; and let it ferment eight days in dung: then add four pound of Aſſes milk: 
and in the Veſſel draw forth Oyl ac the fire ; uſe this water morning and evening, 
If you will have 


Another v 5 


do ic thu :, Diſt il all theſe ſeverally; Elder - flowers, and Flowers of wilde Roſes, 
Broom, Honey - ſuckles, Solomon · ſeal, and Brĩony- Roots, ſowre Grapes, and Sarco- 
colla : mingle equal parts of each, or diſtil them again, and ſer them in the Sun. This 
will be the beſt, 1 ſhall ſhew 


Another for the ſame, 


pull off a Hens Feathers without water, take out her Entrals, cinc her in pieces, 
infuſe one night in white-Wine : in the morning waih her in it, and preſs her 
tween your hands that no Wine remain; and then adding two Cups of whi 
Wine, diſtil ber in a Chytnical Veſſel : then diſtil che Flowers of Bindeweed , 
trons, Oranges together; and keep this water by ic ſelf, * Then open Lemmons, and 
preſs out the juice, And, alſo rake water of Bean- flowers ; then diſtil fix cups of 
Aﬀes milk, and as many of Cows-milk, You ſhall do the ſame wich warer of < 

and of Milk well boyled, and of water of Bear-flowers, and of Roſm of Turpem» 
tine. Then provide a glazed Veſſel , put into it, Cemphire two drachms, four 
ounces of Ceruls finely powdered : mingle chem with the aforeſaid waters, and ſet 
i ĩn a ſoft Veſſel inthe open Air fifteen days and nights, When you would uſe kg 
wet a Linen-rag in ic, and waſh your Fece, „Als: | 


rr 


: 


Cray. XVII. 
How to mak the Face Roſe-coloured, 


1 Have made the Face white, now I will make ic ted, chat che wiſe may be taade 
wholly Beautiful for her hu band. And firſt, 


| To make 4 pale Face purple · colaurod. 
And to ãdorn one chat wants colour, uſe this Remedy, Take Vinegar twice di- 
ſtilled, and calt into it che raſpiogs of ted Sanders , as much as you pleaſe : boyl ic 
at a gentle fire, adding a liule Allom , and youſhall have a red colour moſt perfect 
to dye the Face, If you would have it ſweet-ſmelling, add a little Musk, Civet, 
Cloves, or any Spices, Now 


Azother 5 


Take Flowers of Clove-Gilliflowers, bruiſe the ends of the ſprigs, and draw forth 
the juice; if they be ſo ripe that they are black, add juice of Lemmons, that they may 
ſhine wich a more clear red, With this paint your Face, and you ſball have a ples 
{ant red colour without any ſinking ſmell z or wet the ſprigs of Clove-gilliflowers 
in juice of Lemmons, and ſer them in the Sun. „ old, and pu in freſh, 
until ic be as red as you would have ĩt: let the juice dry, ind the color will be moſt glo- 
rious. But I draw a quinte from Clovegillflowers, Roſes, Flower - gentle, with 
Spirit of Wine; then I add Allom, and the juice of a Citron, and I made an excellent 
colour to beamikie the Face, Take 


E younddronbe bet Wise oss tench pare of Honey od one vance of Pretkinience wth 
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and then diſtil ic, and ſteep in ic the raſpings of red Saunders unt il it is coloured to 
your minde ; and then waſh your Face with itz it will make your Face white and 
well- coloured. Allo, 

| Fetus that cannot be detected: 


| And ĩt is ſo cunningly made, that ic will delude all men; fot a cleer water thakes 


the Cheeks pnrple-colonred, and ĩt will laſt long; and the cleerer the part will be, 
the more your waſh it with ir,and rub ic with a cloth of Woolen. You ſhall draw 
out a water from the Seeds of Cardamom , (which the Apothecaries call Grains of 
Paradiſe) Cubebs, Indian Cloves, raſpings of Braſil avd Spirit. of Wine diſtilled ; 
when they have been infuſed ſome time, dra forth the water with a gentle re, 
or corrupt Dung, and wet your Face often with this. There are alſo. Experi- 
ments 
To colour the Body. 


If you boyl Nertles in water, and waſh your Body with it, ic will make it red - co- 
lored, if you continue it long, If yon diſtil Straw-berries,and waſh your ſelf with the 
water, yon ſhall make your Face red as a Roſe, But the Ancients dyed theic bo- 
dies of divers colours; partly, for ornament ; partly, for rerrour : as Ceſar writes 
of the Britans going to war; for they painted themſelves wich wood, Theophraſtus 
calls ic Iſatis , and we call it Guado, The Grecian-wemen painted chemſelyes 
with wood, as Zenophon writes. And in our days the Weſt-Indians cruſh our in 
Harveſt-time a blood-red juice from the Roots of wilde Bugloſs: which the wo- 
men know well enough , whereby they cover their pale colour with a pleaſant red : 
and ſo change their over · Nhite colour with this Experiment, | 


- ener. XVII. 
To waſh away the over · much redneſs of the Face, 


He ſhewed you how to colour the Face , now I ſhall ſhew how to uncolour 
A when che Face is too red, and women that are very red deſire this. The 
Way is: { 
To waſh away the tos · much redneſs of the F ace, ; 


— — ——— —— 
them out ſtrongly, that you may draw an oyly Liquor: w is, morni 
and evening, anoynt he red Carbuncles of your face, and by degrees they will vaniſh 
and be gone. 

| Author. 


Take Purple · Violets, Egg · ſhells, Saunders Camphire mingled wich water : ſet the 
water inthe open Airy and waſh the redneſs cherewirh, Allo, I know that the di 
ſtilled water of white Lillies will cake away the redneſs, | 


Cuna?, XIX. 
. How to make a Sunburn: Face white, ; 


Wilen women travel in che open Air, and take j 8 FIRE” 
one day will burn them ſo black, that it is hard to take ir off, I found our this 


* 
* = . 4 | * J 


Leet about ten whites of Eggs till. they come to water : put them in 2 glazed 
I, adding one ounce of y to them: and when yougo' to bed, 2- 
1 and in the morning wafh ir off wich Foutain water. Ply alſo 


* 
9 +4 
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Another, 


If the Face be ſmeered with the white of an Egg, it will not be Sun-burne, With 
us, women that have to do in the Sun, to defend their Faces from the heat of ir, that 
they may not be black, they defend ic with the white of an Egg bearen with a little 
Starch, and mingled ; and when the Voyage is done, they waſh off this covering wich 
Barley - water. Some do it 

Another way : 


rubbing their foul Skin with Melon-Rindes ; and fo they eaſily rub off dun- burnings, 
and all other ſpots ontwardly on the Skin. The Seed alſo bruiſed and rubbed on, 
will do it better. Alſo, a Liquor found in little bladders of the Elm-Tree, when 
che Buds fieſt come forth, makes the Face clear and ſhining, and takes away Sun - 
burnings. 


Cu ar. XX. 
How Spots may be taken from the Face. 


FYErcimes fair women are diſgraced by ſpors in their Faces; but the Remedy 

for ic, is this: to uſe Abſtergents and Detergents in whiciag of their Faces. 

Therefore, E | 
To take off ſpots from the Face, 


anoynt the Face with Oyl of Tarrar, and let it dry on, ind wich ic not at all: do 
this for ten days: then waſh ic wich a Lixivinm, and you ſhall ſee the ſpors no more, 
If the part be not yet clean enough, do it once more. If this pleaſe yon not, take 


Another * ' ED 

Put Quick-Litne into hot water; thingle them , and ſtir chem fot ten days. After 
two days, pour forth the clear water into a Brazen Veſſel: then take Salt Ammoniac 
between your Finger · tops, and rub ic ſo long at the bottom of the Veſſel, until 
you ſee the water become of a ble · colour; and the more you rub it, the better 
colour it will have, and ĩt will turn into a Skie-colonr or Purple · colour, very pleaſanc 
to behold. Wet Linen-cloths in this water, and lay them on the ſpors, ll they be 
dry ; and wet them again, till the ſpots be gone. See | 


Another. 


Take two ounces of Tutpentine Roſim, Ceruſs as much; mingle them with the 
white of an Egg ; and ſlirring them well, beſmeer Linen-clochs with them, And 
when you go to bed ler them ſtick to the ſpots: in the morning waſh che place and 
do the ſame again, till all che ſpots be gone. If you pleaſe, hefe is 


Another, | | 
The diftilled water of Pimpernel, mingled with Camphire and laid to the Face, 
will make women that deſite to be beautiful have a cleer Skin , very ſightly te 
behold ; and will take off the ſpots. Diſtil the Mulberry-Leaves ; let the water 
fand ten dayes inthe dun: add to this, Mercury ſubl imite, Verdigreaſe, artificial 
Cbryſoco!la, called Borax, and a good quantity of the Powder of Sea · Cockle- elle 
finely besten. Set ic ſo many dayes in the dun, and then uſe ĩt. If you will 


rub off the wan color of your checks, 
do thus; eſpecially, for women when they are in their courſes 2 Anoynt the pl 
with Cetuſs, ind Bean-flower mingted wich Vinegar ; or yelks of 5 mitoled 
wich Honey. The ſame may be done with Bean-meal and Feoy-Greck , ſmected 
on with Honey, But we wipe tra ha | | 
. Black and blew marks 


das 
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thas: If you waſh the black and blew places with the juice of the Leaves and Roots 
of Thapſu made into Cakes in the Sun, but one night, they will be taken away; 
Nero Ceſar made his Face white from che ſtrokes he had received in his Night- 
walks, with Wax ard Frankincenſe; and the next day his Face was clear againſt 
all reports. Or Oyl preſſed from the Seeds of Flowers, when it is thick, will dg 
ic rarely. Or we Root mingled with equal quantities of Frankincefnſe xd Wax, 
(bar ler it ay un but two hours at moſt ) then foment the place with'Sea-warer hot, 
Alſo, wal ducs bruiſed of ſmeeted on, will rake away black and blew ſpors, Vinegar 
or Honey anoynted will take away the lame, So doth Garlick rubbed on: and 
brings black and blew to the gight colour. Or the Aſhes of it burnt, ſmeered on 
wich Honey. The juice of Muſtard-· Seed, anoynred on but one nighr, is good for 
che fame t or it is anoynted on with Honey; of Suet, or i Cerate, If x Bripny-rooc 
be made hollo , and _ put intoir , ard it be boyled iv hot Embers ; if that be 
aboynred on; it will blot out black and blew ſpots. Matks that ite noted upon 
Chitdren by Women great with- child, when they long exceedingly, ate taken away 
thus: Let her firſt eat of that Fleſn or Fruit her belly full: then let her binde oui 
chat Fleſh alive, or the green Fruit to the part, till it die or corrupt; and they will be 
gone. Or elſe, let her waſh the place with Agua Fortis, or Regia, and the Skin 
grows very black: ſo it will cake the marks away. Do ir ageinn 


naa 88 For ſpots and beamty; e JLOETONS 
I will not omir ¶Æ li ans Experiment of a Lion, whichis a kinde of Locuſt. For 
in ſome Membranes , where the Teſtes are bound together, under which there are 
ſome ſoft Carbuncles, and tender, that are called the Lions fat; This will help peo- 
ple to make II Faces look — with Oyl of "Roſes; and mide into au 
oyntment, it y make the Face me MS CR 


CHaP, XXI. 
How we may take off red Pimples, 


Ecauſe red Pimples uſe to deform the Face; and ſpecially,the whiteſt: therefore, 
to take them off, uſe theſe Remedies, I often, to take off | 


=; 1 Pimples, 
uſed Oyl of Paper; namely; extracting ir from burnt Paper, © Tſhall ſhew the way 
elſewhere, becauſe I will not diſturb the Order: where I ſhall (peak of the Extra- 
ion of Oyls and Waters, Wherefore anoynting that on the red ſpots , will ſoon 
blot them out. 2 
FPFeerer theſame; 
Reat Eggs ate good, _ of them boyled hard cur in the middle, and the yelks 


taken forth: fill up the hollow places in the whices, with Oyl of ſweet Almonds and 
Tarpencine-Rolm: extract the Liquor in a'Glaſs Veſſel: uſe ic, 


TET 


e Another, 
Beat two Eggs well together, add as much juice of Lemtmons, and us much Mercury | 
ſublimate : fer it in the Sun, and uſe it, | ' 
Another to poliſh the Face. 


Take Sow-bread-Roors, three parts 3 cleanſed Barley, fix parts; Tartat calcined, 
one part; Roots of wilde Cucumers powdered, two parts; Whear-Bran, two 
handfuls : let them all boyl in Water, till a third part be conſumed : then waſh your 


© 4,2 


CHAP. 
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| Cu Ar. XXII. 
How Tetters may be taken from the Face, er any other part of the Body, 


Ing-worms will ſo deform the Face, that nothing can do it moge : ſometimes, 
they run upon other parts of the Body, as the Arm- pits and Thighs: there drops 
forth of them, a ſtinking water that will foul the cloths, 1 found theſe Remedies 


Againſt Tetters, 
DiRil water from the Roots of Sowredock, and add to every pound of theſe, of 
Pompions and Salr-Perer, half an onnce ; Tartar of white-Wine , two ounces : let 
chem ſoak for ſome days: then diſtil them, and waſh your Face in the i 
therewith z and at night, ſmeer ic with Oyl of Tattar and of Almonds, mingled 
Oyl of Eggs is good alſo to anoynt them wich, Yer ſometimes cheſe Terters ate 
ſo fierce,that no Remedies can cure them, I ſhall ſer down 


Aznother, 
that I have uſed with admirable ſucceſs, when they were ĩnveterate. In a Glaſs of 
ſharp red-Wine, boyl a drachm of Mercury ſublimate; then waſh che place with ir 
morning and evening: ler ir dry of itſelf, Do this three or four times, and the Ter- 
ters will away, and never come again, a | 


5 Another . Ss 
Take Salt · Peter, three onnces; Oylof bitter Almonds, two pound; of Squils, half 
2 pound; one Lemmon withont the Pills: mingle them, and let them ferment three 
days: then, with Chymical Inſtruments, extract the Oyl, and anoync your Tetters 
therewirh, and they will be gone, though they ſeem to turn to a Leproſie. 


Cu AP. XXIII. 
; How Warts may be taken away. 
Arts uſe to poſſeſs the Fore-head, Noſe, Hands, and other open places ſo doth 
hard Fleſh, and other foulneſs of the skin: women cannot endure them. 1 
found out Remedies avaialt theſe deformities of the skin. 


; , a Againſt Warts, . | 
The Ancients uſed the greater Spurge, wheſe juice, anoynted on with Salt, rakes 
them away: and therefore they called it Warts-Herb, There is alſo a kinde of 
Snccory , called Verrncaria from the effect: for if one eat it bur once in Sallers, 
all the Wares will be gone from any part of che Body: ot, if you ſwallow one 
drachm of the Seeds. 

Another, 


This one, and ſono more. There is a kinde of Beetle that is Oyly, in Summer you 
ſhall finde it in Duſt and Sand in the way; if you rub that on the Warts, they 
will be preſently gone, and not be ſeen. You may finde theſe, and keep them 
for your uſe. 


CMA. XXIV. 
| Jo talę away wrinkles from the Body. 


Any parts of the Body uſe to be wrinckled . as the Hands, Face, Belly aſtet 
Child- beating; and the like, To contract the Skin therefore do thus: 


For awrinckled Forehead , 


M 


che 
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be Dregs of Linſeed-Oyl is good: or Lees of Oyl of Olives ; puttiag unto it l 
licele Gom-Arabick, Traganth, Maſtick and Champhire : it ire good alſo for flagging 
Breits. 1 12. \ | & 4 14 " | * 


1? 


£ 


For a wrinkled Face. " 


When Eggs are boyled hard in water, cut them in the middle, fill the holes whets 
the yelks were, with Powder of Myrch : then cover one with the other half, and 
binde them with a Thread, that they come not aſunder: then take a glazed earthen 
Veſlel, wich a broad mouth, and lay flicks actoſs it, that the Eggs may lie upon them 
hanging neer the bottom: ler-the cleft of the Eggs hang toward the hottom : put 
che cacchen Veſſel into x cheſt of Ofiers, and ter it in a Well”; let it hang one foot 
from the water ; by the moyſtute whereof, the Myrrh will diffolve into Oyl of 
water: anoynt your Face with it. The juice of the green Canes of the Pine» 
Tree, but it is weaker then che diſtilled water, being applied to the Face, with 
a Linnen - cloih wet therein ,, will take away all wrinkles from the Face excellencly 
well. You have 
Another, 


Steep Kidney-Beans in Malmſey , ene day; then take away the black whence they 
ſptom, and diſtil them with Lemmons and Honey, Take 2 quantity of old Com- 
Beef, and diſtil that alſo ; mingle the waters, and ſet them in the open Air, ing 
Glaſs: Veſſel in the Sun for fifteen days, and waſh your Face morning and evening 
therewich, | pi 

Aust ber. 


Crop in the motving the Flowers of Mallens, and fleep them in Greek · Wine, with 
the Roots of Solomon: · Seal : then receive the water diftilted in Glaſ- ſtills : and if 
« woman, when ſhe riſeth out of her bed, waſh her face with this, ſhe will be very 
fait : and if yon would take off the wrinkles with che ſame water, add diftilled 
warer of — thereumo, and it will make you glad to ſee the effect, Bur 
this is the — 


Water to whiten, plain, and beamifie the Face. 


Take equal parts of the Root of So/omex: Seal, greater Dragons and leſſet, Spars- 
graſs, — white Lillies, as much as you pleaſe: daa chem a little, and caſt 
them into an carthen pot with a large mom); let it be glazed : pont on Greek 
Wine that may cover all: add to theſe juice of Lemmons a fourth part, ten dew 
Eggs bruiſed with their ſhells,and Land-Snails wichow ſbells;ler them infuſe a while: 
then diſtil them at a gentle fire , and keep the firſt water a part: then * the 
hre, and keep the ſecond 3 that will be ſtronger: for this wipes all ſpots and ted pim- 
ples from the Face. Some mingle wich this, water of Bean - Flowers, Elder; Pop- 
py,Honey-Suckles,and the like; ſo do they take away all wrinkles and ſpors coming 
from the Sun, and all the reft, But you may thus cake off 


| The wrinkles of the Bely after child- birth, 

Untipe Services are long boyled in water: with theſe mingle whites of Eggs, and 
warer wherein Gum-Arabick is diſſolved : wet a Linew-cloth in ſuch water, 
and lay on the Belly; ormingle the Powders of Harrs Horn borne , che Stone 
Amiancus, Salr- Ammoniac , Mytrb, Frapkincenſe , Maftick, wih Honey ; and is 
takes away all wrinkles, | 


Char, XXV. 


Of Demtiſtices. 
| Evtifrices ate uled amongſt things to beamifie- women: fot there is p_ 


more ugly then nnn and thereby to 
2121 m 
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Pears 8 Mel eth: ſoc the; all almoſt, by uſing Mercury ſublimere, 
Lac 


e theur Teeth. black or gellom; and becauſe they Hand jo be Sn when the 
1 e Hair yellow, their Teeth ate hurt thereby, and grow looſe, peas 
to fall out; and do ofr-rimes, I ſhall ſhew firſt how to make black Teeth white 
as Pearls; then how co make fleſh grow about ſuch as are weak and bare of Gums, 


and to make them ſtrogg. But of old were made 


17 
D Dent ifrices 


of the ſhells of Purples,and others like erumpets burn, The Arabian · ſtome ic is like 
the ſparred lyory ; burned, it is good for Dentiftices. Alſe, of Pumex-Stone very 
prove? 6 Henthrices wer ade. Pl. So with che Pom der bf Irory rubbed on, 
the Leeth were made as white 48 Ivory, OY. 
_—_ That Tecth may not grow black forborn, 

With Fountain- water wrſh thew every mern, - 


I ſhall add ; 
| Another 


that 1 uſe, The Crums of Barley-Bread burnt wich Salt ſprinkled on, and Honey, 
vill nog onęly make the Teeth whice, but makes the Breath ſyeer. Alſo, with red 
Cora), Cutle. bone, Harti Horn, and ſuch · like, whereof every one will well poliſh 
and wipe the Teeth clean: ſo doth alſo the Grains of Cochipele, Alſo, theie ig 
made a water of Allom and Salt diſtilled,thar whiteneth the Teeth exceedingly, and 
confirms them; bu the Oyl of Sulphur dorh it beſt: for it ſmooths them and wipes 
away all ſpots : and if any one think it is too Arong ,. it may be qualified with the 
waier of Myrtle flowers, Make a, Tooth- ſcrapet after the faſhion of a Took, 
and pont on Oyl, and rub the ſpots therewich ; but be careful it touch not the Gums, 

t it wii! Abĩten and burn them: rub ſo long till che ſpots be gong and they be very 
white, I have nom deſcribed the moſi perf n | 


42213): Cup. XXVII. 
Toe hinder the breſts from augmenting. 


A Monefi the Orvamenes of women, this is the chief, to have afcer Child - beur- 
ing, ſound, ſmall, ſolid, and not flagging or wrinkled Breſts. So e may 
13 | 8 Hinder the augmenting of the Breſfa, 
if we will. Benji Hemlock, and lay 2 Cataplaſm thereof wich Vinegar to womens 
Bretis, and it will ſtay them thac they (hall not increaſe ; eſpecially, iv Virgins : yet 
this will binder milk, when ic ſhopld be ſcaſorable, Bur if you will Goats 
4 Carb ſaf+ and looſe Breſts, 3 
Powder white Earth , che white of an Egg, ſowte Galls, Maſtick, Frankincenſe; 
mingle them in hot Vinegar, and ſmeet the $ therewith : let ic Bay on 
% N N not c fie cd ic, do the ſame again, The Stones of Medlats ate go 
fo this alſo ; vnripe Services , Sloes, Acacia, Pomegzavare Pills, Balanſtia, unript 
Pine · pms, Wilde Pears, and Plantain; if ihey amended for ths and bg laid to 


— 


the Brefls, or ſome of them, The Antients commended for this purpoſe 3 Whers 
Hone of Cypreſs, that we ſharpen Iron upon, to reſtrain Virgins Breſis, and not let 
them grow big. Dioſcoride: Bur Galen ſaith, That ir not onely flops the encreaſe 
of the Bteſis, but will binder childrens Teflicles from growing: but I uſe the juice of 
Ladies Mantle from the Leaves of it, and I wet Linen in ir, and lay ir on the Brefts, 
and renew ir ; for it will not onely hinder Virgins Breſts from increaſing, but will 


fanen dhe looſe Brelis of Marxons,. and make them fam, It i; more ee due 
uk che dscaction of the, Herb 1 and if yo js cn of th ocemecioneduie 


N 
- * . 
* — 


* 
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therewich , as Hypociſtis, Pills of Pomegranates, andthe like, So witer diſtilled 


from green Pine- Apples, will draw in looſe Bretts, and make them like the round, 
hard, ſolĩd Breſts of Virgins, | 


CMAP. XXVII. 
How the Hand may be made white. 


le Hands muſt not be forgotten; but we muſt make them white alſo 4 ſmooth; 
4 and ſofr; that are Ornaments of the Hands to be defired, But how whiteneſs 
and imoothneſs may be obtained, I have ſhewed already; ſoftneſs remains, which is 
onely giren to fat Hands. 
5 To make the Hands as white 8 Milk, 


Take things that are Milk-White, as Almonds, Pine-Kernels, Melon and Gourd- 
Seeds, and the like, Therefore bruiſe bitter Almonds, Pine-Kernels, and Crums 
of Bread: then make Cakes of them with Barley · water, wherein Gum-Traganth 
hath been ſoaked, You may uſe this for Sope, when you waſh your Hands ; for 
they ſcowre them, and make chem white. 1 


For the ſame, 


uſe oft · times bitt Almonds, half a pound: put them in hot water to blanch them: 
then bear them in a Marble -Morter. Afterwards , take the leſſer Dragons, iwo 
ounces ; Deers duet and Honey, of each as much: mingle them all in an earthen 
Pot with a large mouth: ſer them at the fire, and let them be ſtitred gently with a 
wooden- lick that they mingle well put it up in Boxes for your uſe, If you will have 


GL Fad Tour hands white, 
waſh freſh Butter nine times in ſweet witer, and laſt of all, in ſweet · ſented Roſe- 
water , to take off the ill imell; and that it may look as white as Snow, then 
mingle white wax with it, and a good quantity of Oyl of ſweet Almonds. Then 
waſh your gloves.ip Gteek · Wing as the manner is, and ſmeer on the foreſaid mix- 
ture: put on theſe when yon go to bed, that ail night they may yu ſoft by the 
belp of farthings, Thentake Peach-Kernels, with the skins picked eff, Seeds of 
Gonrds, Melons, white Poppy, Barley-mea], of each one ounce and half; the juice 
of two Lemmons, roſted inthe Embers : mingle theſe wich as much Honey as will 
make them thick as an Oyntment: and to make them ſmell well, you may add a 
little Musk or Civet, when you go to bed; but in the morning waſh them with 
Fountain water; and for Sope, uſe the Lees of Oyl of Nurs well prefled forth, er 
Lees of Oyl-Olive. Others uſe this Liniment onely, Preſs the Cream out of 
Lemmon-Sceds ; with two ounces of ir, mingle one ounce of Oyl of Tartar, and 
as much Oyl of Almonds, When at night you go to bed, waſh your Hands in 
Fountain- water; dry them, and anoynt them with this Liniment, and put on your 


Another. 


Gloves. Take 

For one weeks · time, infuſe the Marrow of Ox · bones in cold water; but J 
the water four or five times a day ; and for — pound of Marrow, take fix excel- 
lent Apples, and cut them 5 middle, and caſt forth the Seeds and Core: then 
beat them ſmall in a Marble - Morter, and put them into a new Morter, that they may 
ſmell the ſweeter: adding a few Cloves, Cinnamon, Spikenard; let them boyl in 
Roſe- witer. When they are all very ſoft, take them forth and fi Em ALY 
add a ſharp Lĩxivium, and let them boyl at a gentle fire, amtil all the water be waſhed. 
Then fer them up ina Glaſs- Veſſel for your uſe, ot make them into morſels, That 
which follows is good 


Fo 4 | , For the ſame. | , , : 4 
Make a hole ina Lemmon, and put into it Sugar-Candy and Butter, aud cover it: 
* . 8 Mm 2 wich 


2 
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with the Cover: wet Hards of Hemp, and wrap ic up in, and boy! it in hot Embers, 
and char it grow ſoſt by rofting : when yon go to Bed, anoynt your hands with it, and 
put on your Gloves. | 8 


Cuay. XXVIII. 
How to corrett the ill ſent of the Arm · pits. 


7 He tink of the Arm-holes makes ſome women — hareful ; eſpecially, thoſe 
that are fac and fleſhy, To cure this, we may uſe ſuch kinde of Bxperiments. 
The Ancients againſt the ftipk of che Arm- pics, uſed liquid Allome with Myrrh to 
anoynt them: or the Secrets and Arm- holes were ſtrewed with the dry Leaves of 
Myttles in powder. The Roots of Artichoaks ſmeeted on, doch not onely cure the 
ill ſent of the Arm · pits, but of the whele Body alſo. But Zenscrates promilerh by 
Experiment, That the fanlcineſs of the Arm- pits will pats forth by nrine ; if you 
take one ounce of the pith of the Root boyled in three Lemina's of Muskadel to 
thirds; and after bathing, faſting, or after meat, drink a cup thereof, But I am con- 
tent with this. I diflolve Allome in water, and I waſh the Feet and Arm · pits wich 
it, and let them dry : ſo in ſome days we ſhall correc che ſtrong ſmelſ of choſe parts 
But ic will be done more effectually thus. Pown Lytharge of Gold or Silver, and 
boyl it in Vinegar; and if you waſh thoſe parts well with it, yon ſhall keep them a 
long time ſweet : and ic is a Remedy, that there is none better. 


Cnay. XXIX. 
How the Matrix over-widened in Child-birth, may be made narrower. 


Tera faith , we may ——ů 4 of this, becauſe Conception is ſometimes 
* hindred by it, if the Matrix be too open; and therefore it is ſit to lend help for 
ſuch an impedient. Por ſome women have it ſtand wide-open) by reaſon of t heit 
hard labour in Child · birth; and if their Hnsbands be not coprent with it, that the 
men may not abhor the women, it is thus remedied Trike Dragons Blood; Boles 
Atmeviac, Pomegemare-ſhells, white of an Egg, Maſtick, Gzils, of euch one ounces 
powder them, and make them all op with hot waer. Put ſome of rhis Confection 
into the hole that goes imo the Matrix. Or, Galls, Sunuch, Plentain, great Com- 
frey, Allome, amælaa ; take equal parts of them all, and beyt them in Rain» 
water, and fomen the Privities, Or, beat ſowre Galls very finely w mingle a little 
of the Powder of Cloves with them, Let chem boyl in ſharp red Wine : wet a 
woollen cloch in it, and apply to the part. Or thus may you reſtrain that part of 
common whores, with Galls, Gums, whites of Eggs, Dragons Blood, Acacia, Plith- 
tain, Hypociſtis, Balanſtia, Mattick, Cypreſs- nuts, Grape-skins, Akotm cups. Or, 
in that hollow part where the Glaus breaks forth; and gaping, ſhews the 1 
with Maſtick and Terra Lemnia. If all theſe be boyled in red Wine ot Vinegat, and 
rae Matria be often wet thetewith, ic will come very cloſe, and be much ſttaighter. 
Or elſe powder all theſe, and caft them in through a Reed , ot make a fume under 
them Gtea Comfrey will be excellent for this purpoſe t for fleſh boy!'d with it, 
will grow together. And the otber alſo, if it be boyl d, will very well glew together 
fre Wound. The Decoctiondf Ladies Mant le, or the juice, or diſſilled witer of 
* Matrix, will ſo contract it, that Whores can ſcarce be known from 

i: or, if they fir in the Decoction of it; eſpecially,” if we mingle other aftrin- 
geyt things with it, and wet the Secrets therewith, The diftilled water of Starwort, 
beĩng often imje&ed into the Matrix, will make one ſcarce know which is corrupted, 
and which is not, But if you will have. 


| A woman deflowred made a virgin again, 
Make little Pills thus: Of burnt Allome , Mafiick, witb a little Vitriol and Orpi- 
ment make chem into very fine Pow des, that you can ſcutce feel them: 8 
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have mide them Pills with Rain-water , peels them cloſe with your fingets ; and let 
them dry, being preſſed thin, and liy them onthe Monch of the Matrix, where it 
was firſt broken open : change it every fix » always fomenting the place with 

Rain or Ciſtern - water, and that for rwenty four hour<, and it will here and thete 

make little Bladders; which being touched, will bleed much blood, that ſhe can 

hardly be known from a Maid, Midi es that take care of this, do ic another way. 

They contraꝭ the place with the DecoRion of the forementioned things, then 
ſer a Leech faſt on upon the place, and fo they make a cruſiy mattet ot icah ; whi 
being rob'd will bleed. Others When they have ſtraightued the part, ivj-& the dried 
Blood of a Hare or Pigeon: which being moiſtned by the moyſtute of the Marrix, 
ſhews like live freſh Blood, I found out this noble way: I powder Litliarge very five» 
lv, and boyl ir in Vinegar, till the Vineyar be thick; I ſitain out that, and put in more, 
till that be coloured allo: then I exhale the Vinegar at an eaſie fire, and reſolve ic into 
ſmoak, 


CHAP, XXX, 
Some ſports againſt women, 


T Has far I have ſtiewed how to beamtifie women, now 1 (hall attempt ſome things 
igainſt their decking of chemſclves, and make ſome metriment aiter thoſe things 
char I ſeriouſſy diſcovered to adoru tbem. 
| | To wake 4 painted F ace lack pale. 
If you N 2 paineet Face, do thus : Chew Saffron between you Teeth, and 
2 to a women with your mouth: when you talk with her, rar nent wil 
fon ber Face, and make ic yellowiſh; bur if ſhe be nor painted. che naturil colour will 
continue. Or bury Brimſtone in the room where ſhe 15:for if there be Cetuſs or Mer. 
cury ſublimat e on her Face, the monk will make her brown, or black. The painted 
Women that waik at Pnteoli, in the Mcancains of Phlegra , are made ſo black , as 
Silver-money is, ſhat up in bags. We may alſo know thus, | 
_ Whether ſhe be painted with rad. 
Chew Grains of Cummin, or a Cleve of Garlick, and ſpeak cloſe by ber ; N 
natuxal, it will remain; but court erſeit with Ceruſs or Quick-filver, it 


cays. | 

* To make 4 woman ſul of red pimples, 

Of a Stellio is made an ill Medicament : for when he is dead in Wine, all the Faces 
of thoſe that drink of it, will be red · ſpotted Wherefore, they that would disfigure © * 
Whores, kill him is an Oyntment. The Remedy is, the yelk of an Egg, Honey 


and Glaſs, Pliny. 
1 To maks the F ace green. 
Avicenna ſaith, That the D:co&ion of Chameleon, put into u bath, will make bit 
green - coloured that Rays long in that bath ; and by degrees he will cecover 
his former colour. 
To make the Hair fall off the Head and Beard. 


Touch re of mens body with a matter white as milk, that the Salamander 
— 4 of its mench , and che Hairs will fall off; "2nd what is touched is 


changed into the Leprofie, Pliny, 
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Of Diſtillation. 


Tun PIO E Mu. 


Ow I am come to the Arti, and I ſhall begin from Diftillation , an Invention of later 
times, a wonderſul thing, to be praiſed beyond the power of man; not that which the 
vulgar and nnchilful men uſe : for they do but corrupt and deſtroy what i good but that 
which i dove by chilful Artiſts. Thus admifable Art, teacheth how to make Spirits, and 
ſublime groſs Bodies ; and bow to condenſe , and make Spirits become groß Bodies aud to 
draw forth of Plants, Minerals, Stones and Jewels 5 tbe Strength of them, that are in- 
volved and ver vhel mad with great bull, lying hid, a it were, in heir Cheſts : and to 
mals them more pure, and thin, and more noble, à nat being content with their common 
cenditiongand to lift them up as high as Heaven. We can by cal Inſtruments, ſearch 
out the Fertuctoſ Þ lants, and better then the Anciems cuuld do by tafting them, What 
therefore could be thoug|t on that is greater? Ir is Natwres part to produce things, and 
give them faculties 3 - Art ma ennoble them when they ave produced, and give them 
many everal qualities, Let one that loves Learning , and to ſearch Netures Secrets, 
enter upon this: for a dul Fellow will never attain to thus Art of Diftilling. Firſt, we ſhall 
extract Waters and Oyls: then, the Efſences, Tirctares, Elixirs, Salts, and ſuch-like : then 
we ſhall ſhew how to reſolve mix d Bodies inio the Elements, and make them all more pure, to 
ſeparate their divers and contrary qualities, and draw them forth, that we may uſe them at 
Pleaſure: and other things, that will never repent us to know and do. 


N cur. L. I 
« | What Diſtillation is and of how many ſorts. * N | 


+ Ancients, or no, I will not undertake to diſpute; yer there 
is another kinde of Art to be read in Diaſcorides, then what 
we ule, He faith thus: There is an Oyl extracted out of 
Pitch, by ſeparating the watty part, which ſwimmeth on the 
top, like Whey in Milk: and hanging clean flocks of Wool, 
in the vapor ariſing from ĩt while the Pitch boyls z and when 
they are moyft, ſqueezing them ipro ſome Veſſel. This maſt 
be done as long as it boyleth. / ber defineth ic thus: Diſtilla- 
tion is the Elevation of moiſt vapors in a proper Veſſel : but we will declare the true 
defmition of it elſewhere, He maketh three ſorts of it; by Aſcent, by Deſcent, and 
by Filtration. But I cannot but confeſs, that Filtration is not properly a ſpecies of 
Diſtillation. But I ſay, by Aſcent, by Deſcent, and by Inclinatiop, which is a mid- 
dle between both, ard is very neceflary : for when a thing is unwilling to aſcend, 
we teach it by this to riſe by degrees, by inclining the Veſſel , and raiſe it by little 
and lictle, unt il it beceme thinner, and know how to aſcend. The Inſiru&ions for 
Diftiilation ſhall be cheſe : Firſt , Provide a Glaſs or Brazen Veſſel, with a Belly 
ſwel ling our like a Cupying-Glals , and ſharpened upward like a Top or a Pear: fit 
© 29 > 5 it 
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ic to the under · Veſſel like a Cap; ſo that ze neck of that lower Veſſel may comit 
into the belly of the upper. Pipe mult run about the Bottom of the Cap, whigh 
mult ſend forth a Beak ; nnder which, thete mult tiand another Veſſel, called the 
Receiyer , from receiving the diſtilling water. Stop all the vents cloſe with Stary 
mortar, or rags of Linen, that the ſpirituons Acty matter may not pals ont. Thie 
fire being put under this Stillatory, the incloſed matter will be diſſolved by the heat 
of the fire into a dewy vapor, and aſcendeth to the top; where, meeting wich the 
cold fides of the Head, it flicketh there; being condenſed by the cold; iwelleth ins 
to little bubbles, bedeweth the roof and ſides, then gathereth into moyſt pearls; 
reinneth down in drops, tutneth into water, and by the Pipe and Noſe is convey ed 
into the Receiyer, But both the Veſſels and the Receiver malt be cot 

ding to the Nature of the things to be diſtilled. For if they be of a flaualent vaporoys 
Nature, they will require large and low Veſlels, anda more capacious Receiver t 
for when the Heat ſball have raiſed up the flatulent mater, and that finde it ſelf 
ſtraitned in the narrow cavities, it will ſeek ſome other vent, and fo rear the Veſſels 
in pieces, (which will flie about with a great bounce and ctack, not without ends: 
maging the ffanders by) and beirg at liberty, will fave it ſelf from furcher harm, 
But if the things be hot and thin, you mult have Veſſels wich a long and ſma}] 
neck. Things of - a middle temper , requize Veſſels of 2 middle fize : All which 
che induſtrious Artificer may eatily learn by the imitation of Nature, who hath 
gyen angry and furions Creatures, as the Lion and Bear, thick bodies, but ſhort 
necks ; to ſhew, that flat ulent humours would paſs out of Veſſels of a larger bulk, 
ind zhe _chicker part ſettle to the bottom: hut then, the Stag, the Eftrich, the Ca- 
mil · Panther, gentle Creatures , and of thin Spirits, have ſlender bodies and long 
fiecks ; to ſhew ihat thin, ſubt ile Spirits, mult be drawn through a much longer and 
narrower paſſage, and be elevated higher to purifie them. There is one thing which 
Imaſt eſpecially inform you of, which is, that there may be a chreefold moyſſure ex- 
tracted our of Plants: The Nwgitive, whereby they live, and all dried Herbs want; 
ic differeth little from Fountain or Ditch- water: The Subſtantial, whereby the parts 
are joyned together; and this is.of a more ſolid Nature: And the third is the Ra- 
Goal bumor, fac and oyly, wherein the firengrb and vertue lieth. There is another 
thing, which I cannot paſs over in ſilence, it being one of the Principles of the 
Art, which I have obſerved in divers Experiments; which is, that ſome mixt bo- 
dies do exhale thin and hor yepors firſt, and afterwards moyſt and thick : on the 
contrary, others exhale earthy and phlegmarick parts firſt, and then the hot and fiery; 
which beivg fixed in the inmolt parts, are expelled ar laſt by the force of the fire, But 
becauſe there can be no conſtant and certain Rule given for them, ſome I will mark 
unto you z others, your own more quick ipgeruity muſt take the pains to obſerve, 


Cuavy, II. 
Of the Extraction of Waters, 


TL 2 


wichomt any Axt, and a fire made under them, yield their odors : as you may ͥ d 
ſweet Waters ont of £8 | * 
Roſes, Orange: flowers, Myrtle and Lavender, aud ſuch- lib, 
either with Cinders, cr in Balneo Maria; bur onely, obſerve to kindle the fire by 
degrees, leſt they burn. There ate allo in ſome Plants, ſweet Leaves, as in Myrtle, 
Lavender, Citron, and ſuch-like; which, if you mix with the Flowers, will no way 
hinder the ſavour of tbem, bat adda p neſs to the Waters: and in places 
where Flowers cannot be gotten, I have ſcen very ſweet Waters exttacted ont of 
the Tendrils of them : eſpecially, wheb they bave been ſee abroad a fanning in a 
cloſe Velzl for ſome dayes before. There is Water, of no contemprible — 
| n 


g 
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drawn our of the Leaves of Baſil gentle, (eſpecially, beiog aromatized with Cirron 
or Cloves) by the heat of a gentle Bath, heightened by degites, an i then expoling 
it co the Sun for ſome time. There is an odoriferous Water exttaged out of the 
Flowers of Azadaret, or baſtard Sicamore, very thin and full of ſavor. The Way to 
finde ont whether the odor be ſett led in the ſubſtance of a Plant, ot elſe in the ſu- 
perficies or out ward parts, is this : Rub the Leaves of Flowers wich your fingers; 
if they tetain the ſame ſent, or caſt a more fragrant breath, then che odout lieth in 
the whole ſabtance. But on the contrary, if after your rubbiog, they do not one ly 
loſe their natural ſent, but begin to ink, it ſhewerh that theit odour teſidet h onely 
in their ſupetſicĩes, which being mixed with other ill ſavoured part, ate not onely 
abaced, but become imperceptible. In diſtilling of theſe, we mult uſe another Art. 
As for example, . 745 


To extratt ſwect Water out of Gill flowers, Nu, Roſes, Violets , and Jaſmine , and 
- Lilkes, 8 ; | 
Firit draw the juice ont of ſome i de Musk Roſes, with a gentle heat in Balneo ; 
then remove them, and add others: for if you let them ſtand too long, the feng 
which refid th ia the ſuperficĩes is not onely conſumed, but the dull ſtinkine vapour 
which liech in the inward parts is draws forth. In this water, let other Roſes be 
infaled for lome hours, and then taken our and freſh pu in, which the oftner yon 
do, the ſweetet it will meli: but ſtop the Veſſel cloſe, leſt the this ſent file out and 
be 'dilperſed in the Air; and ſo you wi'l have 8 mott odotiſerdus Water of Make 
Roſcs, The ſame I adviſe to be done wich Jaſmine, Gil.iflowers, Lillics, and Vie- 
lets, and Crows-toes, and the like, But if you ate not willing to macetate them in 
their own waters, the ſame may be done in Roſe- water. By this Art, I have made 
Wacers ou: of Flowers of a moſt fragranc ſmell, to the admiration of Artiſts of no 
fma}l accouat. Bur becauſe ic happeneth lomerimes by the negligence of the Ope- 
tator, that it is infected wich a ſtink of burning, I will teach you © | 


H i How to cortelt the flin' of burning. | 
Becauſe that patt which lieth at the bottom f eleth more heat then the top, whetice 
ie cometh to paſs, that before the one be warm, the other is burnt, aid oftentities 
ttinkerh of the fire, and offenderh che noſe ; Therefote diſtil your Waters in Balneo 
with a gentle fire, that the pure clear Water may aſcend, and the dregs ſettle in the 
bottom with the Oy, a greac cauſe of the ill ſavour. | 


How to draw a great quantity of Water by Diſti lion. 


Faften ſome Plates of Iron or Tin round the top of the Stillarory ; ſet them upright, 
and let them he of the ſame height with it, and in the bottom faſten a Spigget. 
When the Sti-latory waxeth hot, and che elevated vapors are gathered into the Cap, 
if that be hot, they fall down again into the bottom, and are hardly condenſed into 
drops: but if ic be cold, it preſently turneth them into Water. Therefoce 

cold Water between thoſe plates , which by condenſing the vapours, may drive 
down larget currents into the Receiver, When the Cap, and the Water upon it 
begin to be bt, pull out the Spigger, that the hot Water may run out, and freſh cold 
Water be put in. Thus the Water being often changed, that ic may always be cold, 
and rhe wart drawn out by the Spigger, you will much augment the quangiry of your 
Water. N 


Cray, III. 
Of extrafting Aqua Vice, 


Lis thus done: Take ſtrong rich Wine growing in dry places, as on Viſcuviuy, 
commonly:catled Greek-mine, or the tears or firſt running of che Grape. Diffil 
this ina Glaſi-Retort wh Cingers , ot in Balneo , or elſe in u long necked Still. 
Draw out the third part of it, and teſerve the reſt ; for it is turned into a 1 
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ſharp Vinegar ; there remaining onely the carcale of the Wine; for the life and 
tenuous part is taken cur, Then dittil the ſame again, an the third time; alwayes 
drawing off but a third part. Ihen prepare a Veſſel with a longer and ttraighter neck; 
of thice cubits , and diſtii it again in this: at laſt , put ic into the mom of the 
Veſſel, cover it with Parchment, and ſet on the Cap of the vtil:arory, and kin-le 
the lite: the thin ſpirits of the Wine, wil paſs through all, ard tall downinto the 
Receiver; and the palega, which cannot get paſſage , will ſettle to the bottom. 
The note of perte & de pur tion from phlegm, will be, it a rag being dipt in it, and 
ſer on fire, do burn quite away : or, it ſome of it, being dropt on g plain boat ; be 
kindled into flame ; doth leave no moyſture ot mark of it. But All the work de- 
pendeth on this, that the mouch of che Veſlel be exactly ſtopped and cloſed ; fo that 
the leaſt Spirit may not finde vent and flie into Ar. The fittett thing ro ſtop them 
with, is an Ox's Bladder, or ſome other Beaſts; for being cut into broad filiets, 
and while they be wet, rolled and tied about where the mouths of the Veſſels meet; 
it will alone keep in the expiring vapors, You may oblerve chis in the Diſtillatĩon 
of it. The oals being hot, the Veſſel boyleth, and a molt burning Spitit of the 
Wine, aſcendeth through the neck of the Veſſel : it is hot below, and cold onthe 
top, till it getteth up into the Cap, then, encountting with cold, ic turneth into wa- 
ter, and runneth down by the noſe into the Receiver : and what was a long time 
aſcending,” then, in a {mall interval of time, flows down agiin to the under-placed 
Glaſs. Then, the Cap being cold, ſendeth down that quality through the neck into 
the very belly of the S:iilacory , until the Spirit, being ſepatated trum the phlegm, 
worketh the ſame eff & again. I uſe to ſuffer the Wine to aicend , ſo long as the 
Spirit runneth inviable into the Receiver: for when che phlegm aſcend eth, there 
will appear bubbles in the Cap, and ſtreams , which will run into the water through 
the noſe. Then I take away ctiat dead carcaſe of the Wine, and pour in freſh VVine, 
and extract the Spirir out of chat the ſame way. 


é | Judo the ſame 4 more compendious way, | 
Thoſe who deſire to do this in a ſhorter time, muſt mike a Braſs Veſſel, of the bigneſs 
bf an ordinary Barrel, in the form of a Gourd ; but the noſe of the Cap muſt be made 
of Glaſs, or Braſs of fifteen or twenty foot, winding about with circling Revolutions, 
or mut nal croflibgs, or as it were with the circling of Snakes, Which they mutt ſet 
in wooden Veflels, full of cold water, that paſſing chrongh , it may be received 
into the Receiver, For when it hath diſtilled the thitd part of the VVine in three 

hours, they wolf caſt ont 1he teſidue, and pur ibat which is diſtilled into the Stillarory 
again; and the ſecond time di ill out a thitd part: fo alſo the third time in the ſame 
day, At length, they put it into a Stillatory with a longer neck, and ſeparate the 
phlegm from it, Some make the Cap with three or four beads , ſetting one upon 
another, all be ing pervions but the uppermoſt : and every ore having hi noſe, and 
his particular Receiver, They fit them 10 the Veſſel with a long peck, ſet them on, 
dinde them and lute them, that they bave no vent: the water which dii illeth out 
of the uppermoſt head, is cleeteſt and molt perſect: that out of the loweſt, mote 
in perfect, and muſt be reſerved iſunder ; for they will be of different eſtimation: 
the higheſt will be cleere ftom all phlegm, the lower full of it, the middle in a mean 
between both. 


Howto wake Aqua Vitz of new #ine, | 


It may be done without the charge of Coals and VVood: for it may worthily be cal» 
led ves «x74: neither doth it require the artendance of a learned Artiſt, but of 
an ignorant Clown, or a woman: for this Spirit is drawn out meet ly by the vehe- 
ment working of Nature, to free her ſelf without any other help whatever. When 
the VVine is tun out of the preis into the Ho; ſhead, and other Veſſels; and begin- 
neth to purge, place an earthen neck, or one of wood, being two cubits in lenath, 
upon the bung- hole of the Veſſel: ſer the Cap upon the neck, and lute the joynts 
75 cloſe, that there may be no vent : ſet the Receiver under the noſe to take the 
at 


er which flow eth down. Thus thine 3 being elevated by the 9 
5 Spi- 
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Spirits af the Wine, are converted into Water, meerly for the work of Nature, wich- 
out the help of fire, which therefore hath bis particular veriges, which we will paſs 
oyet now, and mention them in another place, 


Cuare IV, 
How to diſtil with the heat of the Sun. 


W E may diſtil not onely with fire , but wich the Sun and Dung. But the laſt 
tainteth the diſtilled Waters with a ſcurvy ſent, The Sun exttactetb the beſt 
Water, and very uleful for many Medicines, The beat of the fire changeth the 
Nature of things , and cauſeth hot and fiery qualities in them, Wherefore in all 
Medicines fer the eyes, we mylt uſe Waters extracted from the dun: for others do 
- fret and corrode the eye, theſe are more gentle and ſoft. The Sun extracteth more 
Water then the fire, becauſe the vapours do preſently condenſe and drop down; 
which they do not over the fire, becauſe they are ariven up with a force, and flick 
to the ſides of the Stillatory, and fall down again into che bottom. There are 
other advantages which ſhall be explicated in their proper places, Beſides, it is 
ood Husbandry: for the work is done without wood, or coals or labour, It is 
Fa filing the Veſſels with the Ingredients, and ſetting them in the Sun, and all the 
pains is paſt, Therefore to explain the manner in a few words : Prepare a Form of 
three foot in height, two ip bteadth, and of a length proportionable ro the number. 
of the Veſſels you intend to ſet to work : if many, make ic longer ; if afew, let ic 
be ſhorrer, Board up that fide of the Form next the Sun, left the heat do warm the 
Receivers, and make the Water aſcend again. In the middle of the upper plank of 
the Form, make ſeveral holes for the necks of the Glafles to paſs de wn through, 
When the Sun hath paſſed Gemini , (for this muſt be performed in the bear of Sum- 
mer only) ſer your form abroad in the Sun. Gather your Herbs before Sun · tiſe, pick 
them and cleanſe them from dvſt and durr of mens feet, from the urine and ordute 
of Worms and oi her Creatures, and ſuch kind of fich and pollutions. Then, left 
they ſhould foul and ſoil the Water, ſhake them, and wipe them wich clothes ; and 
laſtly, waſh your hands, and then, them, and dry them in the ſhade : when they are 
dried, put un into che Glaſſes, take ſome wire · Citt etu Aer winde them into 
round clue; ſo that being let go, they may unt w ine themſehtes again : pur one of 
the ſe, into the month of each Glaſs, to binder the Herbs from falling out, when the 
Glaffes are turned downwards, Then thurſt the necks tbrough the holes of the 
Form into the Receivers, which are placed underneath , and admit them ipto theit 
bellies: faſten them togethet with linen bands, that there may be no vent 1 and 
- place the Receivers in diſhes of water, that 
the _ may 8 be — 
All things being thus proxided, expoſe 
them to moſt violent hear of Sun-beams; 
they will preſently diflolve them into va- 
pors, and ſlide down into the Receivers, 
In the evening, afrer Snn-ſer, cemove 
— fill chem with freſh Herbe. The Herb 
0 um, or Sparrows - tongue, bruiſed, 
TM Tg and thus diftilled , is excellent for the in- 
et, flammat ion of the eyes, and other diſeaſes; 
E =| F Out of S. Jobns-worr,is drawn a water good 
TRY \| Wer „Ne aꝑaĩnſt cramps, if you waſh the part affeRed 
„ ich ic: and others alſo there are, too long 
to rehearſe, The manner of Diſſilling, 
this Figure expteflech. 


VU t Ab 
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CAP. v. 
How io dam Oy! by Expreſſion.. 


have tteited of Waters, now we will ſpeak of Oyls, and next of Efeaces: 

- Theſe require the induſtry of a moſt ingenious Artificer : for many the moſt 
excelicnc Eflences of things, do temain in the Oyl , as in the cadical moyſiure; {6 
cloſe, that without the greateſt Art, wit, cunning, and pains, they cannot be br 
to light : ſo that the whole Art of Diſtillation dependeth on this, The 
meats is by Expreſſion ; which, chongh ir be different from the Arr of Dittillaciong 
yet becauſe it is very neceſſaty to it, it will not be naneceflary to mention here; 
The general way of it, is this 2 Take the Seeds out of which you would draw Oyl, 
bias k cem, and ſtrip them of their upper Coats, either by rubbing them with 

hands, or picking them off with your nails, When they ate cleanſed, caſt tbem 
tore Marble-Morter , atd beat them with a wooden Peſtle : then ſprinkle them 
with Wine, and change them into a Leaden · Morter: ſet them on the fire, and tir 
thetn with a wooden-Spoon. When they begin co yield forth a little Oylineſs, take 
them from the fire and prepare in readineſs rwo plates of Iron of a fingers thitkneſs, 
dd a foot-ſquare : let them be ſmooth and plain on one fide , and heated fo, that 
can ſcarce ley your finger on them j or, if you bad rather, chat they may hiſs a 
ttle when water is cift upen them , wrap the Almonds inaliven-cloth being 
wetted, ſneeze them between theſe plates in a preſs : fave the Expreſſion, and them 
ſprinkle tore Wine on tlie prefſed Almonds ot Seeds: allow them ſome time to 
inbibe it # then ſer them on the fire;ftir them, and ſqueeze them again, as he 
until all their Oyl be drawn our, Others put the Seeds when they are brui 
warmed, into i bag that will not let the Oyl ſtrain thorew ; and by twining two flicks 
abomt, preſs thetn very hard and cloſe: then they draw the Oyl ont of hem, whey 
they ite à little ſettled. | 


Te dr Ojl ont of Num:. 
Beat the Nucniegs tefully ina Morrer them into u Skillet, and warm 
them, and then veel, one the Oyl which will Petra comged. Wherefore, ro a 


make it flaide and apcer to penetrite, diftil ic five or fix times in a Retort, and ic will 
be as yon. deſire: or elſe, caft ſome burning Sand into it, and taix ir, and make ir inc 
Rolls; which, being put into the beck of a Rerorr, inda fre kindled, will the fir 
ti tet - Ji id - 


To ertralt Ol ont of Citrew-ſeed 


we mut uſe ihe ſame teins, Blanch and cleanſe them 2 in Oylof a Gold- colou 
will flow out: they yield a fone F 
and Witchctaft; and it is the beſt Menſttunm to extract the ſent ont of Musk, Civet 
and Amber, and to make ſweet Oyntmeiits of, becuuſe it hot quickly grow rank; 
Oyl of Poppy-Seed | __— 
is extracted che ſume way, and yields a third part of a Golden-colont, and uſeful in 
dormicive Medicines, Alſo, thus is made 
| ow Oyl of cou Sead. oa 
. Thefaiteſt yield a ſirth part of a Golden-colour : ir killeth Worms, andexpellecki 
them from Children, being rnbbed on the mouth of their Sromach, Alſoß, 


Oyl of Nettle-Seed. 
An onunce and a half may be extracted out of a pound and 4 half 
ind blanched : it is very good to dye womens Hair of a 
Ol of Exge 5 
Na 2 is 


of Seeds, being picked 
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is made by another Art. Take fifty or ſixty Eggs; boyl them till they be hard 
then peal them, and take out the yelk, and ſer them over warm Coals in a cinned Poſ- 
net, till all their moyſture be conſumod; ſtill ſtitring them with a wooden · ſpattle: 
then encreaſe the fire, but tir them unceflantly left they burn. You will ſee the Oyl 
ſwer out, when it is all come forth, take away the fire, and skim off che Oyl. 
whea the Oyl beginneth co ſwet out, 28 1 ſaid, put the Eggs into a prels, and ſquecte 
them yery hard : they will yield more Oyl, but not ſo good. Ny | 


| Car, VI. | 
How to extract Oyl with uur. 


they may endure a fir6nger fire, and be ſecute from burning , we muſt take the aſs 
fiſtance of water. 


Hyv yo # aw Ont ont of Cittinon, 
F yoofirit dini Fodneahh-warer ehceor thrice, you ner eiutts gester teh 


of Oyl with it: for being wide mort ſubtile, and ußt A ir Ow 
temen, wid Irdifech the Oy] wore forcibly our of ks Retiremefts. Therefore 
tike CXXXV pound of Foatrait-whrer, diftil ic in a Saß · Alembick : when fort 
poudꝭ is dau, dithi that until fifteen flow out: then caſt wway the reft, and dr 
five out of thoſe fiftreen, This being done, macetate one pound of Cinnamon in 
five of Water, and diſtil them nu Rerorc orAlembick; Firſt, a Milky water will 
flow ont with Oyl, next cleet Water: caſt che Water in over the Oyl, and ſepa tate 
chem ag we ſhall teach ydu. Of 4 pound of Ciunimon,; yon will ſcarce rectiye a 
— ee eee e 155 i 
ie jo draw a greater quirtity ef Oyl aut of Cinnamon, 


I do uſe to do it in this manner, to the wonder of the beſt and ſubtilleſt Artifts : Pro- 
vide a Deſcendatoty out of the Bath, (the making of which, I will ſhew hereafter) 
nd put yoifr Cintiamon, being groſsly denten into à Gluſs· Retoxt: ſer ĩt ĩn its pro- 
per place; and put water into the Bath; rhe heut of the fire by degrees, will draw a 
little water in many days: receive it careful, and pour it again into the Cinnamon 
that it may re-imbibe irs on witer; ſo let it remain a while : afterwards, kindle 


the evmfhillteceiver lt le Weter und Oyl. Do this third and fourth time, 
and you will hain at dered ble quivity, Tou may try the me in othet things, 
yl of Clotes 


may be 'exerated in iht ſame manner: To every pound of Cloves, you muſt add 
ten of Water Hiſtiß chem Nas befete: ſo fha}l you have both Wuter and Oyl. Tr 
will yield a twelfth part, The Oyl is good for Medicines , and the VVater fot 
Sawces, So allo is made | | = 


— 
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Liquid Oylof Nutmegs. 
If you bruiſe them, and put them with the VVaceri into a Veſſel, and diflil chem 15 
before , they will 1 a ſixth pare, 


Oyl of Maze and Pepper © 
K drawn in the eee, much ſixonger, but in les qunticj. 
| \ © . Oplof Anifeed 


may be thas extracted ; an ounce one of -a pound. Ic congealeth in Winter like 
Camphire or Snow : in the Sauer ir diſſolveth. Let the Seeds be macerated in 
the VVater for ten days at leaſt: for the longer they lie there, the more Oyl they 


will yield. 
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Oyleſ Femme! 


is extracted inthe ſame quantity: when the Seeds are ripe and freſh, they have moſt 
on; for they yield as much more, 


Ol of Coriander 


3 Yieldeth bars ſmall o quantity, andis of very bard extraction + there is — one 


— act of © pound? news Serdeyinbdan And to be ſhort; in che ſame! 
manner are extracted the Oyls out of the Seeds of Carrot , Apgelice, Ay 
Rue, Roſcmary, Parſely, Smallage and Dill, and ſuch- like. 


Onlof Roſemary and Lavender-flowers, and 


fach-others which being dried, afford no Oyl, may bethas extrafteih Pur che 


Flowers into a Receiver, and ſet itcloſe ſtopt in che bot Sun for a month: chere will 
they diſſolve into Liquor, and flie up to the ſides of the Glaſs: then being con- 
denſed again, fall down 1nd macerite in themſelves: ac a fic time, add VVater to theni 
and diſtil them, as the former: ſo ſhall you draw forth with the VVater a moſt excel 


nu u- a C e 


may de drawn ourby che ſang Are; if you mucerite the daft of aside 
or in Fountain water fora month, and diſtil them in the ſame manner: the Oyl 
will come out by drops with the water, of a ſtrong 0 excellent wurf. 

1 have tried; the reſt I leave to thee. 


| lene freer Ol. 


| C 1 A y. VII. — 
How to ſeparate Ol frewWatr: 


V Vie we extract Oyls, , they ran down into — r wich the 


Vater: wherefore they muſt be ſeparared, left the fl mixed 
with the Oyl do weakenthe vercue of it. 2 that ir may obtain its vigtur; ir muſt 
be porified by Dittillatien and Separation: for being put into 2 
Seil, over a gentle fite ahe Vater will run ont, & che remaining Liquorwilbbe clear 
Oyl. This work of Separation is very laborious: yet there are very artificial Veſ- 
ſels invented, by che help of wbich, all the VViter may be drawn of, and the flegm ; 
enely pure Oyl will remain. Prepare a Glaſs-Veſſel i let ic be grow nar 
towet by degrees downwards, until it come to a pointy likguinto a Tunnel. Put he 
digilled VVater, which confiſteth of the flegmarick VVater and Oyl into this Veſ- 
ſel; let it land a while: the Oyl will ſwim on the top, and the VVater will fink 
— the bottom. Zut ſtop the month of it with your finger; ſo that removing 
it away , the VVater may fuſt run out, and the Oyl ſink down by degrees. VVhen 


d; is deſcended into the narrow patt, ſo chat the Oyl becometh next to be 
ſtop the hole, and let the Orifice Ae en 
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it is all run out, empty the Oy] into another ſmall Veſſel. There is another very 
ingenious Inſtrument found out for to ſepatate Oy), With a great belly and a narrow 
deck, which a little noſe in the middle, Pour the Oyl mixed with Water into 
the Veſlel, the Water will poſſeſs the bottom, the Oyl the neck. Drep Water gent- 
ly into ĩt, until the Oyl aſcend up unto the noſe : then encline the Veſſel downward, 
and the Oyl will run out pure ind untmix'd, When you have emptied our ſome, drop 
in more Water, until the Oyi be raiſed again unto the noſe : then op ir down, and 
pour ont the reli of the Oyl. But if the Oyl ſettle to the bottom, and the Water 
ſw im on the top, as it often hapnetb, filtrate ic into a broad diſh, or any other Veſlel 
with a cotten- cloth: the Water will run out, and the Oyl will remain in the bottom 


very pure. 


Cu AT. VIII. 
How to make an Inftrument to extract Ol in a greater quantity and without danger of 


| nung. 
VV E may wich ſeveral ſorts of Iuſl ruments, uſe ſeveral kindes of ExtraQions : 
among the reſt, I found out one, whereby yon may draw Oy! with any the 
moſt vehement fire, without any danger of burning; and a greater quantity, then 
by any other: and it is fit for many other uſes alſo, Prepare a Veſſel in the form of 
an Eg-of the capacity of halt an ordinary Barrel: let the mouth of it, be of 2 con- 
yenient bigneſs to receive in your arm, when there ſhall occaſion to waſh ir, ox to fill 
it with ſeveral ſorts and degrees of things to be diſtilled. Let it be tinned within; 
then ſet a braſs head upon ic of a foot high, with a hole in the bottom fit to receive 
the neck of the lower Veſſel, and hop the month of ĩt exactly. Out of the top of 
the head, there mult ariſe a pipe of Braſs , fifteen or twenty foot lIcng, bended into 
ſerena} angles, that it may take up leſs room, and be more convenient to be carried. - 
The other end of chis Pipe, muſt be faſtened into the belly of another Veſſel, vhich 
may} be of Jeſs capacity then the former, hut of the ſame „ Fix a bead upon 
this alſo, with a Pipe of the ſame length, and bended like the formet; whoſe lowes! 
end ſhall be received into apotber dente Pipe, which paſſing through the middle of a 
Barrel, at laſt falls into the Receiver, The manner of 5 ic is this: Put your Leaves, 
Staiks, at Sceds, being beaten ſmall , into the Braſs-pot , and pour as much Foun- 
or : 120080 $008) 2c tisin-water on as Will cover them a hand- 
ful or five large fingers over; then ſer om 
the head, and flop the joynts very cloſe; 
Put the other end of che Pipe into the o- 
ther Pot, and joynt them exactly: then 
fer on the other head, and faſlen the lower 
end of irs crooked Pipe into that ſtraight 
one; which paſſing through the Barrel, 
tunneth into the Receiver, If che joyncs 
de anywhere faulty, ſtop them with it 
c 


and paſte them with Whear-flonr, and 
whice of an z then row! them a 

and tie them cloſe with Fillers, cut out of 
a Bladder: for when the yapors are forced 
by the hear of the fire, they are ſo attenu- 
ated, that they will break forth chroughr 
the leaſt time or chiok , in ſpite of all your 
endeavors, Fill the Barrel with cold wa- 
tet, and when it begꝑinneth to grow hot, 
draw it out through a Cock at bottom, and 
fopply freſh water, that che Pipe may al- 
ways be kept cool, At length, make the 
Pot boyl , at fieſt wich a gentle fere then 

en- 


: 
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encteaſe ic by degrees, until the vehemency of the hear, doth make the vapors hiſs; 
as it were ready to break the Pipes, as they run chorow them; ſo they will be ele- 

vated thorow the retorted Pipes, and leave the phlegmatick water inthe lower Veſ- 

ſel ; till paſſing through the cold Pipe, they be condenſed into Liquor, and fall 

down into the Receiver. If the water do conſume away in the boyling , pour in 

more being firit warmed, thorow a little Pipe which the Pot muſt hare on one fide - 
wich a Spigger to ir, for this purpoſe : but be ſure to ſtop the Spigget in very cloſe, 
chat there may be no vent, Afterwards, ſeparate the Oyl from the Water, ſublime 
and puribie it in another Veſlel. Of all the Inſtruments that ever I ſaw, not iny one 
erttacteth a greater quantity of Oyl,and with leſs labour and induſity then this, Thus 
you may without any fear of burning, draw Oyl out of Flowers , Leaves, Spices; 
Gums, and VVood with the vehementeſt fires ; as alſo out of Juniper and Laurel- 
Berries, | 


CHAP, IX, 
The Deſcription of a Deſceudatory, whereby Oyl ij extracted by Deſcent. 


—_—_ refrain from diſcovering here an Inſſrument found out by my own pri- 
vate experience, which I hope will be of no {mall profit to the Ingenious, by 
which they may draw Oyl out of any the leaſt things without any fear of burning; 
For thete are many tennous, oyly Flowers, as of Roſemary and Juniper, and other 
things, as Musk, Amber,Civer, Gum, and ſuch- like: out of which may be drawn Oyls 
very ſweet and medicinable : bur they are of ſo thin a ſubſtance , that there is « 

hazard of burning them, when they are forced by the heat of the fire, without 
which, neither fat things will be clevarted,nor Oyl extracted. Therefote to remedy 
theſe inconveniences, I have invented an Iuſtrument, by which Oyl ſhall deſcend 
without any labour or danger of burning. Let « Veflel be made of Braſs, inthe fox 
of an Egg, two foot high, and of the ſame breadth : let ic be divided towards the 


top, of which the upper part muſt ſerve for a covet , and be ſo fitted to be received 
zl 


into the lower part, that the joynts may cloſely fall in one another, and be exactly 

opt. In the lower part, towards the middle, about half a foot from the mouth ; * 
let there be a Copper · ylat e fitted, as ir were the midriff ; ſo that ic may eaſily be 
put and taken ont: in which muſt be made three hollow places to receive the bots 


; tom of three retorted Veſſels, the reſt cf the plate muſt be pervious, that the boyl- 


ing VVater and hor Spirits may have paſſage to riſe npwards, Out of the ſides of 
the Veſſel there muſt be three holes, through the which the necks of the Retorts 
may paſs, being glued and faſtned to their Pipes with Flax, and tied with Fillers of 
Bladders: ſo that not the leaft Air, much leſs any VVacer may flie our, VVhen 
you prepare to work, fill the Glaſs-Rerorrs with the things you intend to ſtill; 
thraft the necks thorow the holes out ward, and lay their bodies in the prepared 
hollowneſs of the croſs- plate, ſome what elevated. If there remain any void ſpace 
between the necks, and the ſiqes of the holes they paſs through, ſtop it with Fla, 
ind tic it about with Fillers of Bladder, and fill the Veſſel wich with water, within 
thee fingers up to the croſs · plate. The Veſſel, being covered, and the joynts well 
ſtopt and yam „ ad bound abont; fo that the force of the vapours arifing , may 
nor btirſt it open, and ſcald the Faces of the by-ſtandets , kindle the fire by degrees, 
until it become very vehement: then wil the vapors make 2 — noſe, almoſt ſuffi- 
dent to tertiſie one, and firſt VVater, then VVner and Oyl will diſtil out. I can- 
dat contain my ſelf from relating alſo another Inſtrument invented for the ſame 
— 2 Make an oval Braſt- Veſſel, as Iadviſed befote, with a hole bored thorow 
the bottom to which faſten a pipe that may ariſe up to the meuih of the Veſſel, let 
the meuth of ir be wide, like a trumpet or tunnel; ſo that the long neck of a Geurd. 
Glafs may paſs through the Pipe of ir, and the wide mouth of the Veſſel yr def, imy 
by deerees receive the ſwelling parts of the neck. Adapt a cover to this Veſſel that it 
may be cloſe ſtopt and luted as we aid before, You mult make a Furnace on pur- 
poſe for this uſe: for the fire mnſt nor be made in the bottom, bit abom tl Veſſel. 
The 
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The uſe is this: Fi.l the Glaſs with Flewers of 
other thivgs ; put in ſome wire Lute-lirings 
aſter them, that they May not fall ou: again 
when the Glaſs is ivv.rſed, Thrult the neck 
rhorow the Brais-Pipe : ſet the Veſſel on the 
Furnace, and fill it wich Water round about 
the ariſing Pipe: put on the Cover, and plaitier 
it about: ſet the Receiver under the Furnace 
that ic may catch the dropping Water and Oy]; 
then kind e the fire about the ſides of the Per, 
the violence of which , will elevate vapors of 
burning water; which, beating againſt the con- 
cave part of the Cover, will be revetberate upon 
the bottom of the Gourd · Glaſs hole fervent 
heat, will turn the Water and Oyl into vapor, 
| and drive ir down into the Receiver. I will 
ſer down ſome examples of thoſe things which I made rial of my ſelf, As, 


D 


Pg 


JT 


114; 


H 111 
. 


F 


Her to extract Oyl ont of Roſemary Flowers, 


Fill the Retorte wich the Leaves and Flowers of Roſmary, and ſet them in the Braſs- 
Furnace : the fire being kindled will force out firſt a Water, and afterward a yellow 
Oyl, of a very ſtrong and fervent odor ; a few drops of which, I have made nie of 
in great ſickneſſes, and driving away cruel pains, You may exiraRt it eaſiet, if you 
macerate the Flowers or Leaves in their cwo, or Fountain-water, for a week, In 
the ſame manner 


Ol of Citron- Til 


is extracted, When Cirrons are ceme to perfect ripeneſs, ſhave cf the peil 

wi.h a groſs Steal - File: put the Filings into a Pot, and ſer them to macerate ten days 

in du , being cloſe ſtopt up:then accomodate them to the Furnace, and kindle fre: an 

> 4291 mixt with water diſtils dur, of a moſt pleaſani ſent. The ſame may be done with 
Prange and Lemmon- peal. In places where Flewers and F:nits are not to be had, 
* © they cut off the tops of the Branches and Tindrils, and flice them into four · inch- 
pieces, and ſo diſtil them. 


O)l of Roſes, and Citrom Flower: 


is drawn after the ſame ſort ; a moſt excellent Oyl,and of an admirable (avonr. But 
becauſe the Oyl is very hardly diitinguiſhed from the Water, pour the Water into 4 
long Glaſs with a natrow neck, and expoſe it to the dun being cloſe ſtopt: the Oyl 
will by lictle and little, aſcend to the top, which you muſt gather off wich a Feather 
or pour out by inclining the Glals, 


Sweet Oyl of Berjamin 
is to be made, by putting Berjamin into a Glaſs· Retort; and firting it to the Furnace t 
then encreale che fire without any fear of combuſt ion, and you will obtain a fragrant 
Oyl, to be uſed in precious Oyniments. So Oyl of Scorax, Calamite, and Labdanam, 
and other Gums, Soaifo, ts 


, Ol of Muck, Amber, and Civet 
cannot be ex racted more comodiouſi/ by any Iuſtrument, Art, or Labour, then by 
the aforefaid ; for they are of ſo thin a ſubſtance, that they can hardly endure any 
the leaſt heat, wil hout contra ging a ſcuryy baſe Rink of burning 3 yer by this Artiice, 
te may be drawn out very ſafely, I ſee nothing to the contrary , but that we may 
extract Oyl out of Spices alſo, very ſecurely by the ſame Artifice. 


- 
b 


; CHAP. 


> my 


—— rr as 
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CHAP, X. 
How to extract Oyl ent of Gums, 


6 (fe is a peculiat Extrection of Oyl out of Gums; which, althoogh they te- 
quite the ſame means almeſt as ihe tormer, that is, the mixing ihem with W. 
tet and mace rating them for many days, then putting them into a Brais pot, and 
by a vehement fire, forcing cur the Oyl with tne Water ; yer forth ir come out but in 
z \mall quantity of an excellent odor, and free from the [tink of the hre; as thus 
they uſuaily deal with Op oponax, Ga hanum, *rocex, andorhirs, Bu they are di- 
filled alſo another way, by Aſhes ; which doth r:. quite the dilicent attend. nce of 
the Work-man, and a ſingrlat jo dgement and provident dextetity in him: for it is 
rather an ingenious then painful Operation, 1 will ſer down an exampie, 


, How to extract Ol out of Berjamin. 

M:cerate the Benj min in Roſe-water; ot om ĩit ing that, put ic into a Retorr 2 ſet the 
Ret ort into a Por full of Sad d, ſo that it may fili up the ſpace between the fage+ of the 
Pot, and bottom of the Retort: put the neck of it into a Receĩ er with a wide belly: 
kindte the fire by little and little; and without any hatte or violence of heat, ict 
the Water diſtil: by and by increaſe the fire, that the Oyl may flow ont; yet not 
too intenſely. fot feir of burning; but moderately between bo h: che oyly vapors 
wilt tiraight fill all the Receiver; then will they be condenſed and turn into flakes, 
like Wool; and ſtickieg to the ſides and middle of the Glaſs , pteſent youwitha 
pleafanc ſpedtacle: by and by they are turned into little bu bles, fo into Oyl, and 
fall down to the, bottom: keep the fire in the ſame temper, until all the Feces ate 
dried ;then remove it, or fear of nition. i. 


alt ++ | = Oyl of Storax : 

ixdrawn in the ſame manner ; but if che Scorax be liquified, ic will run wich a gentle 

fret it is of at rong and quick odor. Calamites requires mere lively hte, ſuch ar 

was ale d in Ber j. min, and a diligent attendance 2: for ioo much fire will cauſe adaſt 
NK. 0 * 12. | 


yore 22 a * ef Ladamm. 


Beat the Ledarom; and macerate it fifreen days in AquaVite „ot Gteek · Wine: at 
leal ten: for the lon. er it iofuſeth, the ſooner it wili tun into Oyl: draw it wich 4 
gentle fire, ir wi.l dilil oui by drops after the Water. 

«4 £3 TI ** 


1241 1 -01 of Turpe- tine | . 
in eriraced eaſily; for ic floweth with a gene le fire: bur beware inthe operation, 
that no ſmoak do eva porm e out i it ſit it preſc yt ly will take fire, and with a mag» 
perick vertue attract the flame. and carry it into the Retott where it wil hardiy be ex- 
tingniſhed again: which will happen in the extraction cf 


97 vert ; It! ' Oy! of Olives, and Linſeed Opt. | T 
If yon diſtil common Oy), it will hardly ran ; yet en reafingtbe fire, ic will come 
out in fix hours + von molt be verw cateful, that the Aſhes and Pot do not was tog 
bor : for if the Oyl vibim take tire, it wii break the Ve ſſels, and ſſie up that it 
em tardly be quenched , and reach the very cieling ; fo that it i« beſt to operate 
apon Oyls in aretied Rocme; '' From herce Arrificers of Fire- works, learned to 
par 2 their Compoluions,” becauſe it quickly taketh fire, and is hardly ex- 


00 Chap. 


507700 5; 
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Cnae, XI. 
Several Arts how to draw Oyl out of other things, 


He Nature of things being diverſe, do require divers ways of diſtilling Oyl 

one of them: for ſome being urged by fire, ate ublimed, and will not diſſolve 

into Liquor; others cannot endure the fire, but ate preſently burned, From which 

variety of tempets, there mult ariſe alſoa vatiery in the marner of Extraction. [ 

will ſer down ſome examples of theſe, that ingenious Artiſts may not deſpair to draw 
Oyls out of any thing whatever, 


Oyl out of Honey 

is hard enough to be exttacted : for ic ſwells up with the leaſt hear, and riſeth in 
bubbles; ſo that it wil climbe up thorow the neck of the Retort, thongh it be 
pever ſo long, into the Head, and fall down into the Receiver before ir can be dii - 
ſolved into Liquor or Oyl, There are divers remedies found out to help this t 
Take a Glafs with a ſhore wide nec k, put your Honey int o ic, and ſtop it in with Flat 
quite over-laid two fingers thick, This will repreſs the Honey when it ſwellerh 
and froaths, and make it fink down again. Clear Water will drop out at fit: but 
when ic beginneth to be coloured, take away the Receiver, and ſer another in the 

ice 3 ſo keep the Waters feverally, Or. put Honey into any Veſlel, fo that it may 

l ic ap four latge fingers above t e bottom, and cover ic cloſe, as the manner isi 
then dig a hole in the ground , and ter the Veſſel in, as far as the Honey ariſerht 
then lute it, and plaitter about tout fingers above the Ground, and drie ic well g 
kindie your Coals round about it ; then will the Honey grow hot, and by de 
flick to the Pot: but becau e the heat is above it, it cannot ſwell up, bm very eaſiſy di- 
ſtilleth Water and Oyl; firſt, yellow, vent reddiſh, until the Honey be turned into a 
very Coal. There is another way, which may be performed by any Woman: Ponr 
the Honey into a new Pickin, and cover it ; dig a hole, and bury it abroad about a 
cubit under Ground ; thete let ĩt put iſie for ten days : then rake it np, and there 
will (wins on the top oſ. the Honey « Chryſtal Liquor, which yen muſt iran out, amn 
flop the Pipkin again, and bury it as before. About a week after, view it again, and 
ſtain our the over-flowing water z ſo the third and fourth time, until all the Honey 
be converted into water, which you may ſee by uncovering the Pipkin : diſtil che 
Water according to Art, and ic will yield Water and Oyl eaſily cn b. 


Ojl of Camphire, . 4 
Bear Champhire very ſmall, and put it ĩoto common Aque Forth , made of Salt- 
Peter, and Coppreſs difiilled and clarified : ſet the Por in a Bath or Stove for half a 
day, and you will ſee aclecr bright Oy] (wim on the top of the Watet : incline the 
Par'gentlyy and pour it off, and clacifie ic in a Retott ; ſo ſhall you have a beamiful, 


chin and ſwert Oyl. 
O)l of Pager and R.. 


Row! up your Paper like a Pyramide, us Grocers do, when they lap up any thing to 
lay by, or fend abroad ⁊ clip ihe edges even 3; and raking bold of the top of ic wiah a 
pair of Pacers ſet ir on fire witha Candle; and while it ſlameth, hold is dewnyverd 
dver u broad diſh half a finger diſtaut from the bottom, fo that the ſaxoak may hard- 
ty flir cue 1 and ſtill as the fire conſumes the Paper; let your hand fink , — — 
ways" keep the ſame diftance fremtbe Diſh, When it is quite bm, you will 

a yetlow Oyl, ſtin king of borning, upon the bottom of the diſn. Guber ic wpy and 
reſerve it: ic is excellent to drive away freckles and pimples in womens — 
applied. Almolt in the ſame manner 


Oy of Wheat, 


Lay your Wheat plain upon a Marble-Morter , being turned with the bottom 
up- 
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vpwards, and cover it with a plate of Iron, a moſt red hot, and preſs it hard : cut of 
the ſides there will be exprefled an Oyl of a yellow colour, and ſtinking of burning, 
which is good for the ſame purpoſes ; that which is good to refreſh decayed Spirits, 
is prepared another way, 


C uA. XII. 
How to extract Ol by Deſcent. 


T He way is common and vulgar to all; for it is done by Uffulation : but the 
Oyls are of a molt offenſive ſavor, and can be uſed only in out ward Medicines 
for they ate not to be taken inwardly. Prepare a Pipkin made of tough Clay, an 
able to endure fire, well verniſhed within, that there may be no ſuſpicion of running 
out: let the bottom be full of holes, ſer upon another earthen Pipkin , whoſe 
mouth is large enough to receive the bottom of the upper Pipkin; lute them cloſe to- 
ether, Fill the Pipkin with flices of your VVood : cover it, and lute it. Then 
Soo hole, and ſet the Pipkins into ic, and fling in the Earth about ic , and tread ig 
down cloſe , and throw Sand over ic two inches thick: make a gentle fire juſt o- 
ver the Pipkin; which you muſt encreaſe by degrees, until the Pipkin have ſtood 
there a whole day, After this, remove the fires and when the hear is ſpent, dig up 
the Pipkins , and you will finde che Oyl rained down into the lower; which you 
muſt diſtil again in a Rerorr, to purifie ic from filch, To add ſomething to the for- 
m-r invention, I always do thus : I make a Treflel wich Legs of two foot in length. 
There mult a hole be bored in the Plank of it, co receive the neck of the Limbeck. 
upon the Treſſel faſten an Iron- plate to keep the VVod from burning. Un- 
derneath , about che middle of the Feet, faſten a Board , upon which the Re- 
ceiver may ſtavd, and meer with the neck of the inverſed Veſſel; which being filled 

1 materials to be ſtilled, kindle a fire about ir, Therefore if you would 
ert 

Oyl out of Lignum Quai acum, 


fill it with the Duſt of Lignnm Guai eum, and lute ic cloſe with Straw - Mortat, twice 
or thrice double: when it is dried in the San, put into the neck, wire Strings, and 
thruſt ic through the hole of the Treſſe into the month of the Receiver, and mor» 
tar them together. Then kindle the fire on the Plate about the body of the Lim- 
beck, at ſome difiance at firſt, and by degrees nigher and hotter: but let ir ror he red 
bot, until you think it be all burned: then remove the fire, and let ir reſt a while, 
until it be cold, and you ſhall finde in the lower Veſſel a black ſtinking barve Oyl. In 
this manner is Oyl drawn out of Juniper, Cypreſs, and Lignum Aloes : but in this 
laſt, yon maſt uſe more Art and diligence, anda gentle ſite, becanſe it is mized in 
Oyntments. 


[Cu AP. XIII. 
Of the Extraction of Eſſences, 


V VE have delivered the ſeveral kindes of Extraction of Oyls, now we ate 

come to Quinteſſences, the Extraction of which, we will here des 
clare, The Parace|tans define a Quinteſſence to be the Form, or Spirit, or Ver- 
tue, or Life, ſeparated from the droſs and elementary impurities of the Body. I 
call it the Life, becanſe ir cannot be extracted ont of the Bones, Fleſh, Marrow, 
Blood, and other Members: for wanting Life, they want alſo the Quinteſence, I 
ſay „ Separared from elementary impurities , becauſe whenthe Quinteſſence is ex- 
tracted, there remaineth only a maſs of Elements void of all power: for the Power, 
Vertue, and Medicinable qualities, are not the Elements, but in their Eſſences, 
which yet are Elemencsand contain the vertue of the Elements in them, in the high» 
eſt degree: for being ſeparated from the gtoſneſs of their bodies, they become ſpititu- 
al, and pur forth their power more effeAnally and ſtrongly when they are freed ans 
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them, then they could while they were clogged with the Elements. They ate ſmall 
in bulk, buc great in operation, The tirength of Quinteflences, is not io be judged 
by the degrees of theit qualities, but of their operation: for thoſe which ſoc peſt and 
cleatlieſt root out a diſcale, are reckoned in the firſt degree, So the eſſence of Ja. 
niper, is teckoned the fitſt degree of operation , becauſe it cureth the Leprofie by 
urging the Blood onely. The eſſence of Ambar in the ſecond , becauſe it expel- 
ſect poyſon, by purgiag che Heart, Lungs and Members, Antimony in the third, be- 
cauſe { belice the former vertnes ) it alſo purgeth the Body, But Gold of it ſelf 
alone, hath all thoſe vertues, and renewerh the Body. Wherefore the fourth de- 
gree and greateſt power, is attribured to it. Bet how to extract theſe Eſſences is 
a very difficult work ; for they may be either Oy], or Salt, or Water, or of Extracti- 
on: ſome, by Sublimation; others, by Calcination; others, by Vivegar , Wine, 
Corrofive Waters, and ſuch-like, So that ſeveral kinde of menſtruums are to be 
provided according to the nature and remper of things, I will ſet down ſome 
Rules forthe chuling of proper menſit uums. Let the menſtrum be made of thoſe 
things which are moſt agreeable to the things to be exttacted, and as ſimple as may 
but: for Eſſences ought not to be compounded, mixed, or polluted with any thing; 
be pure, ſimple and immaculate. Bur if there be a neceſſny of adding ſome thing 
let them be ſeparated after exttaction. If rhe Eſſence of any Metal be to be extra- 
Red by Cortoſives, ſepatate the Salt from the Waters, after the work is done, and uſe 
thoſe Salts only,which will eaſily be taken our again: Vitrĩol and Allom are very diffi- 
cul: to be ſeparared, by reaſon of their eatthy ſubſtance. Moreover, uſe not a wat 
menſtt num, for a watry Eflence ; nor an oyly menſtruum, for an eyly Eflerce , beca 
being of like natures, they are nor eaſily ſeparared : but watry Menſtruums for 
oylv Eſſences: and ſo on the contrary, I will ſet beſore yon ſome examples in 
Herb-, far of Fleſh, and other things; by which you may learn of your ſelf howto 
perform it inthe reli, There are an infinite number of Eſſerces, and almoſt ma- 
4 ways of Extraction: of them, ſome I ſhall ſhe unto yon, whereof the fitſt 
U be 


How to extraft the Eſlence out of Civet, Mul, Ambar, aud other Spices. 


Take Oyl of Ben, or of Almonds, mix Musk, Ambar, Cinnamon, and Zedogry, well 
beaten in it; put itin a Glaſs · bott le, and ſer ic in che Sun, or in Balneo, ten dayes: 
then ſirain from ãt the Dregs, and the Eflence will be imbibed into the Oyl; from 
which you may ſeparate it in this manner: Take Aqus u, and if it be an odori- 
ferous Body, Fountain- water, three or ſout times diſtilled, mix with the aforeſaid 
Oyl, and fir ir about, and ſo let it digeſt for fix dayes : then diſtil ic over Cinders: 
the bot Water ard the Eſſence will aſcend, and the Oyl remain in the bottom with- 
ont any ſent. Afterwards, diſlil the Aqua Vita, and the Eflence in Balneo, until the 
VVater be evaporited, and the Eſſence ſettle to the bottom in the formof an Oy], 
If you will do it with Aga Vitæ alone, ſlice the Roots of Zedoary, beat them and 
infuſe them in ſo much Aq Vite as will cover them three fingers over in a Glaſs 
Bottle: let them ferment for ten dayes according to Art; then diſtil them over 
Cinders, or in Sand, until nothing but VVater run ont; yet have a care of burning 
it. Take the diſtilled Liquor, ſer it in Balueo; and with a gentle fire, let the Aqus 
Vie evaporate, and the Quintefſence of LZedoaay will ſettle in the bottom, in 4 H- 
quid form Next 


To extratt Eſſence ont of Fleſh, 


Ont of three Capone, I have oftentimes extracted an Eſſence ina ſmall quantity, hut 
of ꝑreat firength and nncriment, wberewith I have recovered1ife and firength to 
fick perſons, whoſe Stomacks were quite decayed, and they almoſt dead for want of 
nouriſh ment, having not been able to eat any things in three dayes. Take Chickens, 
or Hens, or Capons; pluck them, and drew their Guts out; beat them very well, 
and let them boy] a whole day ina Glaſs-· Veſſel, cloſe ſtopt, over warm Embers, 
uotil the bones, and fleſn, and all rhe ſubſtance be diſſolved into Liquor : then firain 
it into another Veſſel, through a Linen-cloth , and fling away the:Dregs : for the 
te / 
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temaining Bones are ſo hereft of Fleſh, ſent, or any other quality; that a Dog will 
not ſo much as ſmell to them; which is an aſſured Argument that their goodneſs is 
boyled out. Pour the ſtrained Liquor into a Glaſs- bottle, and diſſolve ic into va- 
por ina gentle Bath; the Eſſence will temiin ia the bottom, either hard, or ſoft, like 
an Oyntment, as you pleaſe, of a molt admĩtable vertue, and never ſufficiencly to be 


commended, 
To extralt Eſſences out of Salti. 


Take Salt and calcine ic according to Art: if it be volatile, burn it, and grinde ic 
very ſmall : lay the Powder upon a Marble in a moyſt Cellar, and ſet a Pan nnder 
it to receive ic as it diſſolyeth: let ir ferment in that pan for a month ; then ler it 
in Balneo, and with a gentle fre let ir diſtil: caſt away the ſweet Water, that comes 
from it, and ſet that which remains in the bottom, to ferment another month, then 
diſi ii out the ſweet Water, as before : and do this, while any ſweet VVater will tun 
from ic : keep it over the fire until the moyſture be all conſumed ; and then hat re- 
mains ſettled in the bottom, is the Quinteffence of Salt; which will ſcarcely ariſe to 
to ounces out of pound. 
WIT To extract Eſſences ont of Herbs, 

Beat the Herbs, and ſer them to ferment in dung for a month, ina convenient Glaſs- 
Bottle: then diſtil them in Balneo, Again, ſer them in dung for a week, and diſtil 
them in Balneo again ; and thus macerate them fo long as they will yield any Li- 
quot: then pour the diſtilled Water upon the Herbs agaio, and diltil them in this Cir- 
culation for fix dayes, which will make ic of a more lively colour: draw of the VVater 
by Balneum and che Efſence mult then be expteſſed out in a preſs: ferment it in dung 
for five days, and it will yield you che ſent, colour and vertues of the Herbs in per- 
fection. A way to extract 

The Eſſence of Aqua Vitæ. 


It is a thing bragged of by thouſands ; but not effected by any, Iwill not cmit 
the deſcription of it, which 1 bave found out, together with a Friend of mine very 
knowing in Experiments, by the affiftance of Lali. Provide ſome rich, generous, 
old VVine, bury it in dung for two months, in large Bottles cloſe ſtopt and lm ed, 
that they may not have the leaſt vent. The whole buſineſs depepdeth on this : for 
# this be rot carefully look to, you will loſe both your cott, and your labour: 
the month beive paſt, diftil ir in an ordinary Stillatory , reſerve the Spirits by them · 
ſelves, - The Dregs and Faces of the Wine mnit be butied again, and the 
Spirits be diſtilled out as before, ard reſerved by themſelves, Diſtil the Fæ- 
ces until they ſettle like Honey or Pitch: then pour on the phlegm upon them, 
waſh them, and lay them to dry: then put them into a Portets, or Glaſs- makers, Fur- 
pace, and with a vehement fire buru them into white Aſhes : wet them with a little 
Vviter, and ſet them in the mouth of the Farnace , that they may be converted 
into alt. There is no better mark to know the 
perfe&ion of your work, then by caliing ſome 
of it on a red hot Plate of Iton: if it melt and 
evaporate, ic is well done ; otherwiſe, you tault 
rectine ir, Mix the Salt wich water: and put ic 
into a Glaſs bottle with a long neckiſtop it wich 
Cork and Parchment : then ſer on the Head, 
and kindle the fire ; the force of which, will 
carry it vp thorow all rhe ſtoppage into the 
Head, and there it flicks to the ſides like durt 
the VVater will remain quiet in the bottom, 
in which you muſt again mingle the Salt z 
and ſo by a continual Circulation , draw it out 
of it ſelf, until it be diveſted of all irs Groſ- 
veſs, and obtain a more thin and ſubtile Eſ- 
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CAP. XIV. 
What Magiſteries are, and the Extraction of them. 


Said, That Quinteſlences do participate of the Nature of mig Bodies; on the 

contrary, a Magiſte ry taketh the temper of the Elements : ſo, that it neither 
extraReth the Spirits nor the TinQure, bur a certain mean between both. A Ma- 
giltery therefore, is what can be extracted out of things without ſeparation of the 
Elements, Eflences do oftentimes keep the colour of the Bodies ont of which 
they are exttacted: TinAures always do ir, Magi ſſeries never» The means of ex» 
tracting Magiſteries, is various, according to the diverſity of Natures in things. I will 
ſet down for an example and pattern 


How to extratt a Magiſtery of Gems, Coral and Pearl. 


Beat the Gems, and ſer them in igne reverberationi, till they be calcined j mix them 
with an equal quantity of Salt-Peter, and diſſolve them in AquaVire + pour out 
that which is liqvified, and let the remainder of the Powder be calcined better; 
then lay it in Aqua Vitæ again, and do this till it be all diflolyed, Ser this water in 
a hot Furuace, until the moyſtute be all evaporared ; and what ſhall temain in the 
bottom, is the Magiſtery of Gems, Pearls muſt be diſſolbed in Vinegar ; and if 
poſſible , in juice of Lemmons, You may augment the ſtrength of the Vinegar 
by thoſe things, waich, as I ſhewed you in Agua Vita, do quicken the Vertue of 
it, that is, its own Salt, being diſſolved and macerated in Balneo, or in Fimo, for a 
month: then diſtil the Mepſtruum , and in the bottom will remain the Magiſtery of 
Pearls. 


of Charabes, 


I will deliver to you the way that I uſe ; for the Paracelſians do either conceal it, or 
not know it. Beat your Gum very {mall , and diſſolve it in eAqua Vit: when it is 
liquified, pour that out, and put in freſh ; let them macerate for a month ; and when 
all is diſſolved, mix the waters all together, and ler ic evaporate over 4 fire; ſo in the 
bottom will remain the Magiſtery of Charabe, It will take away ſcars in the Face, 
and cure the Vertige, 


The Magiſtery of Guaiacum 


js an excellent Remedy againſt the Pox, and is thus extracted. Take the ſhavings 
cf Lignum Guaiacum,or the duſt of it, which Turners work off: for che File , by 
continual Frication, heats ic, and exhauſteth the beſt Spirits, Lay it in clarified 
AquaVite a whole day: hen the water hath conttacted a red colour, which will 
be when it hath ſucked out the oylineis and ſubſtance of ic, rain it out, and pour 
in freſh, Then fir it about, until the water become coloured again; firain that 
one alſo, and put in as much more, unt il the water do not alter its colour any more, 
Then firain ic in a preſs, and diſtil the juice through Linen-cloth ; and then boyl ic 
till che moyliure be conſumed : the Oyl, or Gum, or Magiſtery will remain of 3 
bright colour, and molt (weet ſent, which yon wenld think impoſſible ro reſide in 
ſuch Wood, You may extract the ſame in a ſhorter time; but ic will not be of the 
ſame value: for if you lay the daſt of Guaiacum in diſtilled Fountain- water, boyl 
it for half a day, Frain it, diſtil it chorowacloth , and let the moiſlure eva- 
porate oyer a fire, the ſame Gum will ſettle in the bottom. Tou muſt chuſe 
＋ 5 Gummy Wood, which being held neer a Candle, will ſwear out a kinde 
© Oy * 5 


The Magiſtery of Lagnum Ales. 


Take the ſhavings of the Wood worked off, as the former , with 2 Turners wheel; 
lay it in A qu Vita till it colour it; then train it out, and let the moyſture evapo- 
| rate 
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rate over ⁊ fire; and in the bottom of the Glaſs , you will finde a moſt odoticetous 
Ol, excellent to be uſed in ſweet O, nements. 


The Magiſtery of Me, c:mmonly called the Spirit of Wine. 

I will firſt ſer down rhe Paraceifian way of cxirating it, and afterwards my own} 
b cauſc we cannot ule that in our Countries, Pour ſome Arong gebe tou good 
Wine into a Glais - Bottle: ſo that it may fill io parts of ic ; fog the mouth of ic 
very exaRly , either with Hermit Sigillum, or a ſtrong Glue, which 1 ſhall bere- 
afrer de ſctibe unto you; and ſo let ir in Fimo three or four months, with an un- 
inte /m tted fire, lu the Winter ſer it out in the Ftoſt for a month, and let ir fre 2c: 
the Spirit ot Magiſtery will retire into the ( entre, becauſe its fiery Eflence make: h 
it uncapable of conglaciation, Break che Veſſel, caſt away the congealed part, and 
reſerve the liquid z which being circulated in a Pelicanfor a mmh, wili yie d you 
what you ſeck for. My way is, to put the aforeſaid Wine into a round Glais-Veſſel: 
ler it ferment in Fimo, conglaciate it, as I ſhall ſhew you; and then breaking the 
Veſſel coreſerve the unfrozen liquor, in which you will finde a great deal of vertue 1 
but if you deſite to have it better, you may perteR ic by Circulation, 


* C HA. XV. 
How to extract ] influres, 


Tinure is the pureſt and moſt active part of a coloured body extracted; the 
nobleſt Eflence in a Compound. It is extracted out of Gems, Flowers, 
Roots, Seed-, and ſuch- like. It d ffereth from a Quint eſſence in this, that it eipe- 
cially draweth the colour of the Body from whence it is extracted ; and tequireth 
Are, and Cuaning, and diligent A. tendance, more then labour, It is ſepatated by 
Dutillation , clear from any oylineſs or matter ; free from the commit ion of 
Gy het El: ments, or any impure ſabſtance 3 it imitateth the clearveis and perſpĩ- 
cuity of the Air : and in that brightnels repreſents the coiour of the Gem or Fiower, 
from whence it was drawn ; of ſo pure a ſubttance, that in many yeers it will not 
ba te any dregs iv it, bur will continne in a perpetual cleerneſs , ſubtilty, and 
firengib, After the ex'raci u, the matter temaineih diſcolouted, and uſeleſs for 
any thing, I will preſent ſome examples to you how co extraRt the Tincture out of 


Metals and Flowers, Ce. FO 


How to draw ont the Tincture of Gold, 


If the Vertues of this never · ſufficĩenti · praiſed Metal, were known, as well for the 
health of the Body, as the conveniency of mens living, it w-nld be adored with a 
greater devotion then it is already. The Apes of wiſe Nuure, cunning inquirers 
in Experiments, perceivinga certain Glory and Brighcneſs in Gold, and an at- 
tractive or magnetick Vertue, (if I may ſo ſay) which at firſt fight draws evety mans 
eye to look upon irs Majeſty and Beauty, and te mpts our hands to touch and handle 
ic, and even out mindes to defire ir , ſo that even Infants do rejoyce, and laugh at 
the ſight of it, and reach their arms out after ity and catch ic , and will by no means 
{rom ic ;. preſently cor jectured that there was ſome extraordinary Vertue in ic 

for, the health of man, Aftrologers , ſeeing it contend with the dun in Beams, 
Brightneſs and Glory, and to have a Przrogative of Majeſiy among Metals, like 
dun among the Stars, do therefore ſer ir down for aCordial , and a Deſtroyer 

{ Mclancholy, and all the ill Companions of it, Refiners ſay , That the Elements 
ite ſo proportionably mixt ĩntbe Compoſition of it , ſo pure and compacted, that 
they account it a molt exactly rempered bod y, and free from corruption: in which 
there i: nothing deficient nor ſupetſſuous z ſo compact and cloſe, that it will nos 
ogely endure the fire withour conſumption , but will become more bright and te- 
fined by ic, It will alſo lie under Ground thouſands of yeers wichour contracting 
any tui: neither will ir foul the hand: like other Metals, or hath any ill ſent of taſte 
ia k. Wherefore, ſay they, being taken into our Bodies; ic malt nee ds * 
f - 
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Elements and humors into a right temper ,. allay the exceſſive, and feppiy the de- 
fe&ive, take away all pucrefaRion, refreſh the natural heat, purge the blood, and 
encreaie ic; and nct enely cure all ficknefles, but make us healthy, long-lived , and 
almott immortal. R 4inoldns, Raimnan, and other Phyſitians of the belt eſteem, 
do atiti ute to Gold, a power to corroborate and ſtrengthen the Heart, to dry up 
ſupertiuicies and ill humors, to exhilatate and enliven the Spitits with its Splendor 
and Beau: y, to Hrengthen them with irs Sol ĩdiry, temper them with its Equality, and 
preterve them from all diſeaſes, and expel Excremencs by its Weight: by which ir 
confumeth Yourh , re{orerh Strength, retardeth old Age, corrobotateth the prin- 
cipal Parts, openeth the Urinary Veſſels, and ail other paſſages, being ſtopt: cureth 
the Falling · ſickneſs, Madneſs, and Leprofie , (for which cauſe, Ofander the Divine, 
ere a Chain of Geld about his neck) and alſo Melancholy, and is moſt excel- 
lent againit Poyſon and Infe&ions of the Plague, We will now examine whe- 
ther the old or new Phyfitians knew the way to prepare it arizht, to perform rheſe 
admirable Effects. Nicander doth mightily cry up for an Antidote againſt Poyſon, 
Fountai water in which Gold hath been quenched ; ſuppoſing, that ic imparteth 
ſome of its Vettue to the Water inthe extin gion. Dioſcorides, Paulus eAEgineta, 
and Actius, affirm the ſame, ¶Avicenna ſaĩth, That the filings of it helpeth Mclan- 
choly, and is nſed alſo in Medicines for the ſhedding of the Hair, in liquid Me- 
dicines, or reduced into very fine Powder; it is uſed in Collyrinms, or Medicines for 
the Eyes, for the pain and trembling of the Heart, and other paſſions of the 
Minde. Pliny uſeth it barnt in an earthen Pipkin , with a treble quantity of _ 
whereby it wül communicate its Verrne , but remain entire and uocouched ic ſelf. 
He al'6 makes a Decoction of it with Honey. QCMHarflime Ficinw ſaith, It is bf a 
ſolid ſubſtance, and therefore muſt be attenuated, that᷑ it may penetrate the Body, 
But he is ignorant of the way of it, onely he adviſeth to give it in Cordial waters, 
being beaten out into thin Leaves; for ſo the Water will ſuck out the Vertue of ix 
or elle by exripguiſhing it iv Wine, There are ſeme of 'P/ixy's Scholars, who would 
have the picts of a Hen laid in melted Gold, until it conſume it felf ; for the parts of? 
2 Hen ate Poy!on to Gold. Wherefore Ficinu mixeth Leaf-Gold in Capon-broath, 
Thus fat the Grecians, Latines, and Arabiaus, have diſcontled concerning the Ex · 
traction of the Tincture of Gold; bur they haye erred far from the Truth: for 
what a van is it to imayine, that quenchivg it in Watet ,* cab ext tact the Vertue of 
it ? or, that the hear of Man's Body, though it be liquified and be made portable, can 
draw any chi from it, when the force of the moſt vehement fire is i Aual, and 
cannot work upon it ? I have made trial of ir in a moſt violent fire for the ſpace of 
three months, and at laſt I found jt nothing abared in weight, but much melioraed 
in colour ard 2oodneſs ; ſo that the fire, which confamerh other thitigs, doth make 
this more peifect. How then can ir be concocted by the hear of Man = Body, 
which is ſcarce able to conco@ Bread > And how can ic impart irs Vetiue by Ex- 
tirtion , when neither Aqua Vite, nor any ſtrong Waters can alter che colonr of 
ralteof it ? 1 wiil ſer down what I have ſeen, The latex leatyed Men), and cnrions 
Irquirers into Nature, afficm, That the Magiſtery, Sectet ind vidcefſedce of Gold, 
conſilt eth in the TinAnre : fo that the Vertue, Power, Life and Efficacy of it , re- 
fiderh iv the Colour. Wherefore it will be no ſmall Secret tio know bow to ex- 
tract the Tincture; vo ſmall labor and pains: for thote who pretend cofpeakof ity * 
do it ſo int ticmely and obſcurely, that they rather ſerm to obſcure it, or nor tu da- 
derſtand ic, then to diſcover or teach ir. Kno therefore , that the Tinctute 
cannot be extracted, bur by perfectly diſſolving ĩt in Streng Waters ; ind that it 


cannot be diſſolved, as che work requiteth, in common Ages Ferri; or Royal Wa- 
ters, becanſe the corrõſiye Salts in them, are nor 22 and abſolurely diflolved 
into Water. Wherefore yon muſt learn by continũal ſolution and imtniſtion, ſoo 
diſtil chem, that the whole ſubſtance of the Salt may be meltędʒ which muſt be done 
by reiterating the Operation, I bave informed you, whar Salts are eaſie to be ſepa- 
rated, the which muſt onely be uſed in this Work, Aſter perfect ſolutĩon, caſt ĩn 
chat Menſttuum or Water, which T have often mentioned for the Extraction of Ef- 
fences or Colors, I have with great joy beheld ir attract to ir ſelf the Golden, Yellow; 

of 
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of Red- co out, and 2 white gult ſettle down to the bottom. We muſt then ſepa- 
tate the alc from the Meni rtuum: diſlo ve ir, and let the liquor evaporate away, 
and there will remain true potable Gold, the tight Tindture, and that great Arct- 
pum of Philoſo, hers , diſgniſed wich ſo many Riddles; ſo thin, that it will 
eafily penetrate the Body, and perform thoſe wonders, which Antiquity could only 


promile. 
Tinktwre of Roſes, 


Cut Red Roſe - Leaves with a pair of Shears into (mall pieces;lay them in 4% Vita, 
and they will preſercly dye it with a ſanguine color. After three hours, change thoſe 
Leaves, and put in freſh ones, until the water become yery much coloured : then 
ſtrain ir out, and let the Liquor evaporate quite away, and inthe bottom will remain 
the Tinctutre of Roſes, The ſame may be done with Clove-Gilliflowers, We 
may alſo do it another more perfect way, wichout Au Vite. Fill a wide-monthed 
Glaſs, with Red-Role Leaves: ſer i into a Leaden-Limbeck, and fill ir wich other 
Roſes : then ſer on the Head, and kindle the fire; whereupon the vaponrs will ariſe, 
and fall into the Glals, of a ſanguine - colour. This is a new way of extrativg Tin» 
Anres, which may be uſed in any coloured Flowers, So the 


T inftures of CMarigolds, Violets, Bugleß, and Smccory-F lowers, 
If you extraR them the former way, the Tincture of Marygolds will be yellow; 
of Bugloſs, Violets, and duccory- Flowers, Red; becanie the colours of thoſe 
Flowers, is but thin and ſuperhciary: ſo that it expiteth with a little heat, and is 
red underneath. 
Tintture of Orange-F lowers of an excellent ſent, 


Cut the Orange-Flowers into ſmall pieces, macerate them in AqgzaVie; and 
when the Water is turned yellow, and Flowers have lo“ their ſent, change them, and 
put in frefh, un il the Water become very iweer, and well-colcured, and omewhat 
thick: then hrain ir, and let it evaporate : it will leave behinde it a Tincture, en- 


tiched with the ſens and vertnes of the Flowers, 


Tincture of Coral, 
Bear the Coral to Powder, and wich a vehement fire turn it into Salt; add an equal 
quantity of Salt · Peter to it: then extriR the Salt with Aqua Vita, and it will bring 
ent with it, the TinQure of a wondertul vertue. | 


Cu AP. XVI. 
How to extract Salts, 


_ do retain the greateſt part of the Verrne of thoſe things, from whence they 
are extracted ; and therefore are uſed to ſeaſon the fick perſons meat: and 
othetways, became they have a penettative quality. It was 2 great Que ion a- 
mong the Ancients, Whether Salts retaired the vertue ot the things; or, whether 
they lo icme in the fire, and acquired others : but it is row mapifeſted by a thouſand 
Experiments, that the vertnes do not onely remain in them, bur are made quicker and 
more efficacious, | 
Salt of Lemmons, 


Di ill the Lemm ne with their Peels and Juice : reſerve the Water, and dry the 
reſt in the un, if the ſeaſon permit it; or in an Oven. Put them ina Por cloſe lured, 
and calcine ir in 5gne reverberationss. Then diflolye the Powder in the Water, and 
boyl them in a perfe& Lye : cleanſe it with a Feather, that the Dregs ma 
ſettle to the hottom : purifie it, ard let the Liquor evaporate 2: ſo the Salt wil 
— in the bottom; which is moſt excellent to break the Stone in the Bad- 
Pp Sali 
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Salt of Pellitory of Spain, 
Dry the Roots, and burn ir in a cloſe luted pot, for three dayes, until it be 22 
duced into white Aſhes : pour on its own Meaſtruum: digtil it, and calcine i again; 
ſo the thitd time: then cleanſe it with a Feather, boyl it in an earchen vert iſhed 
Pipkio, with the white of an Egg to clatiſie the Salt: ar length, a white grained Salt 
will appear, | 


Salt of Cumine, 


Put the Roots, Leaves, and Flowers ina cloſe luted Veſſel, and dry them, and put 
them into a Potters Furnace, till they be burned to Aſhes, In the mean while, 
diſtil the Roots, Leaves and Flowers; or, if you plete, make a decoRion of them; 
and of that decoction, a ſharp Lye: which, being lir#ined. very clean throuęh a Li- 
nen- cloth three or four times, mult be boyled to a Salt ina Glaſs. Ve flel. If yon 
deſire it very fine and white, ftrow the Salt upon a Marble, and fer it in a moiſt place 
with a pan underneath to receive it as it diffolverh : cleanſe the filth (till away; and 
do this three times, until ic become of a Chryſtal colonr ; ſo reſerve. In this manner 
Sal Alchali is made, 


Of Saxifrage. 


It is made like the former : if you ſeaſon your meat with it, it protecteth from 21! 
danget of poyſoned bread or meat; conſerverh from the contagion of peſtilential 
and infections Air. The lame may be extrafted out of other Alexipharmacal Bo- 
dies; which Princes may uſc at meals, inſtead of ordinary Salt; for they ſcarce differ 
in taſie. A Salt may be made of Thapha , very good to remove the Store in the 
Bladder or Kidneys, and co diſſolve the Tartar, or viſcons Concteſcency; to kill the 
Worms, and purge the Blood; ro provoke ſweat by being often taken, and is ad- 
mit able in Venereal Diſeaſes, The Salt of Pimpernel, being taken three days, and 
the third mom b, for a mans whole life-time, ſecuteth him from the Dropfie, Pihifick, 
and Apoplexy. It alſo preſeryeth from Infe&ion and peſſiferous Air, ard belpeth 
digeſtion ina weak Stomack. But ir is to be obſerved, That theſe Salts muſi not be 
eaten every day, lelt they become too familiar ro the Stomack , id be taken for 
food, There may be a Salt alſo extraRted out of the filings of Lignum Gusiacum, 
which is excellent in the French Pox, being taken as the former. By theſe you may 
learnto make other Salts, 


Cna?, XVII. 
Of Elixirs, 


Lixirs are the Conſervators of Bodies in the ſame condition wherein they finde 
them: for their Vertue is to preſerve from corruption, not by meliorating 
their ſtate, but by continuing it; and if by accident, they cure any Diſeaſes, it is by 
reaſon of their teruity, They have a deuble Vertue to preſerve from fickneſs , and 
continue health, not onely in Men, but to preſerve Plants allo, They imitate the 
qualities of Bal ſam, and reſort chiefly to the Heart, Brain, end principa Parts, where 
the Spirits teſide. There ate three kinds of Elixirs; of Metals, of Gems, and of 
Plants; as of Roots, Herbs, Flowers, Seeds, Woods, Sums, and ſuch-like. An Elixir 
difterech from Eflences, Tinctures, and the reft ; becauſe i is compounded of many 
things void of fatpeſs: therefore it cannot be an Oyl, becanſe it wanteth petipicuiry 
and clearneſs ; not an Eflence, becauſe it is a Compound; not a Tincture, bur 2 
mean between all, and of a conſiſtence moſt like ro Water: whence it had its name 
ab eliqueſco, robe diflolved or liquified, | 
To make Elixir of Pimpernel. 
Dig up the Roots in 2 convenient time, and macerate them in their Warer, putting 


ſeme weight on them to depreſs them under Water: when the Flowers are blown, 
gathet them, and macetate them in the (ame manner , in 8 peculiar Veſſel: — 
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muſt be done with the Seeds : Then put them in an Alimbeck ; and dra our the 
Water and Oyl, until the Fœces remain dry: then ſeparate the Oyl from the Wa. 
tet, and cuculate it in a Pelican for two months: then cake it our; and teſetvt it tot 
your ule, * 

A. Flixir of many things, 


Many Compoſitions of Elixir, are carried about, which are erroneous and falſe to 
my knowledge, and of o hard a work to extract the Oyl and Water, that you will 
more probably loſe your time and cott, then gain any good by them: for they are 
made for pomp and meznificence , rather then for the benefit of man. -Beſides , 
hate found them often fail it the performance of what was promiſed from ther, a 
cannot be made according to thoſe deſcriptions : But here I will deliver one to you 
which will perform far more thenis promiſed, Take the Flowers'of Sage , Origa- 
pum, Mug wort, Savory, Elder, Sage-Leaves, white Mint, Roſemary, Baſil, Marjoram, 
Penicoyai, Roſe-buds, the Roots of Betony, Pellitoty, Soake-weed, white T hiſtle, 
Arilttolochy, Elder, Cretan · Dirany, Cutrante, Pine- Apples, Dates; Citron-Pill , of 
each an onnceand a half; Ginger, Cloves, Nutmege, Zedoary, Galapgal, white and 
long Pepper, Juviper-berries , Spikenard, Mace, Cubebs , Patfley-iced; Cardo- 
moms, Cinnamon, Stæcha dos, Gernyander, Granes; Roſe of Jeruſalem, Doronicum, 
Ammonisc, Opoponax, Spodium, Schzinanthus, Bdelliam, Mummy, Sagapenim, 
Champbire-, Maſtick, Frankincenſe, Aloes , Powder of Ebony, Bole-Armenick; 
Treacle, Musk, Galls, Mithridare, Ligvum Aloes aud Saffron, of each three drachins ; 
of clarified Sugar, rhirreen — of Honey two. I exclude pearl, Rubies; 
Jacinths, Saphires, Emeraulds and Leaſ-Gold, from the Compoſition ; becauſe, as 
I have proved before, they have no operation ;; eſpecially , thus exhibited: and 
therefore are uſed in Medicines by none but ignorant Phyſit ians. Reduce all theſe 
into Powder, and put them into a Pelican or blinde Alimbec k, with twelve pound of 
AquiVue , very well.charified, as though the whole work depended on ic : let it 
circulate in Ba lneo a whole month: take off the yellow Oyl or Quinteſſence of 
all, wich a Silver · Spoon, and add to it a dtachm of Musk ard Amber, and fer it by 
for y our uſe; in a Glaſs: heu tl cloſe ſtopt. Diftil the reminder , and ir will afford a 
yellow. cleet water 2 bur (you cannot extract the Oyl withont a Rink of burnũ 

I have very exactly enracted Oylof Roots aud Seeds of the forementi : 
and mixing them together. have effected flange things with them, Moſt of theit 
operations are againit Poyſons, and Peſtilential Conta gions; eſpecially, thoſe that 
are apt to ſeize on the Spirits; for# drop of it, being anoynted on the Lips or 
Noftrils, reviverh the Soul, and keepeth ix in petfect Serifes at leaſt fix hours. 


; Cub. XVIII. 
Of a Clyſſus, and bow is is made, 


T Her there may nothing be omitted, E will n fhew what 2 Clyſſos ĩs, and how 
it may be made. A Clyflus is thehmtaction of che Spirits of: every part of a 

P lapt, united in obe cammon entity. "There are in a Ph nt, the Rooc „Leat, Flower, 
Fruit and Sed, and in every one af theſe parts, there · is @ peculiar Nature. The 
Operation is thus: Dig the Roots when they are full of juice, the Lenves when they 
are freſh and green, the Flowers when hey are bloun, the Fruit and Seeds in their 
due time. ExttaQt the Spins or Eflences out of all theſe by Diſtillation, Mace · 
tion or Cilcination, ot any other of the former wayes, Bur when they axe all ex- 
tracted ſevetally, one in the form of Oylfanothet of Salt or _ then mix them 
all roperher , fo tbar they may be copjayoed and united in one bod, wbich ĩs called 
a Cl; flue” Some mix them in Diſtz}Jation in Veflels made for the purpoſe du this 
manner: They tbe Water, Salt and Oyl in three ſeveral, Curbicles of equal 
heicht and bigneſs ; and tying their three necks together, and, pur: them ioco one 
common Head, which may be fit to receive them all, cloſe them, lace them, and 
kipdl&þ} lee under. The hear will elevate the thinneſt ſubſtance in all of them, 
Pp 2 Which! 
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which will meet and mix in the Head, aud run down by the Noſe, or Spout, into 
the Receiver: ſo ſer them by for uſe, This Congregation of Eflences, dotk 
nettate and ſearch all che remote paſſages of the Body, and is very uſcful in 


ylick. 


CHaer., XIX. 
How to get Oyl out of Salts. 


Have declared many ways of exttacting Oyl, now I will ſhew how to draw it 
1 out of Salrs, that they may be more penettative, and work more powerfully, hich 
can be done no other way. They ſeem to have ſeme kinde of far in them, yet will 
not burn; ſo that ic cannot be called a perfect Oy]. | 


How to extratt Oyl of Tartar. 


Burn the Tartar, and reduce ic into a Salt, as I ſhewed before 2 then lay it on a Mar- 
ble in a moyſt place, and in a few days ic will turn to Oyl, and run down into a diſhy 
which yon mult ſet underneath to receive it. Thus you may cafily make it into Salti 
Beat the Tartar into Powder, and mix an equal quantity of Sak-Pererwith ic: when 
they are mixt in Iron Mortar, ſer them in the fire, until they be quite burned: grind 
the remaining Forces, and diflolve them in a Lye, ſtrain ir, and let the Lye evaporate 
away, and the Salt will ſextle to the bottom: then boyl ſome Eggs hard, take 
out the yelks, and fill up their place with Salt, and in a little time it will diffolve 
loco 851 | 

| Ol of Sal Soda. 


Diflalve the Salt in Water, and firain ir through a doch, then dry ic, lay is ona Mar- 
So ; 


ble, and ſer it in a moyſt place, and it will run down in an Oyl, 


e eee, een 

is extracted onely by the vehęmem hear of fire t yet I knew nat at firſt what it was 
alctal tor Bus I perceĩve it 15 much — of by woman in their Fucm. Beat 
i; into fine Powder in an Iron · Martex, and us ic into a very Rrong thick Por, faſten 
the cover on with mixe, plaibet ir wich Pore Clay, and fer it ĩn the dun for three 
days : then thruſt, it int o a Potters Furnace where the flames ate moſt violent. After 
three or four days, take it om, break open the Pot; and if you bnde it not ſuffcl- 
ently calcived, mak i up, and ſer ĩt in again.” Mben it is burned perfectly white, 
lay it ona Matble,and place it in a moyſt toom, or in a hole dug in the earch: and there 
let it Rand for a good waile , until ic diflolve into Oyl ; thenreſerve ic in a Glaſs- 
bottle. So alſo is made * 12 


Nele Suhr. 


Grinde live dul phut into a ſmall Powder , 'andmix i with 4h equa] quantity of the 
former Oyl of Tartar : boyl ir three hoi ima Gleſs- bottle: and when dt is diffolved, 
ſtrain ic though a Linnen- cloth into another Glaſs, and ſet it over 2 Gentle fire, all 
it chicken like clotted blood, and fo dry, Then powder ic, and lay it ob a Marble in 
2 moitt Cehar ; there it will diſſolve, and ran down inte the under dich. Set 
this — — „ being firſt Rrained thorow a cloth ĩn Glaſbottle over watin Aſhes 

noridibs moyſiure be confamed, and there will remain a ted Oy L of Sulphur; © 


N M1 30 O Mynb. ren . 
Boyl forme Eggs hard, cut them in the middle, take out rhe'yelky, 


ind kl thelt 7] 
25 


with Myrt, powdered und ſeirced : lay them in an earthen bum upon 
ſiicks, that che Eggs may not imbibe the Oy l again, and ſhut them in à moiſt Cellar 5 
ſo the Oyl will drop down into the Pan. | 


CHAP. 


a” 
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Cu AY. XX. 
* Of Aqua Fortis, 


Ow 1 will recite thoſe Oiſtillations, which draw out veicher Water nor Oyl, but 

a middle between both i for the terrene parts ate forced up, turned inte Wa- 

ter by the vebemency of the fire: from whence they do acquire fo great a heat, that 

cortode and burn moi violently. They are extracted onely in igne reverberations, 
and with great care and labour. 


How to draw Aqua Fortis, or Oyl, out of Salt. 


Ic is a piece of Art diſcovered to very few. Take Pit · Salt, put into 2 Glaſs-Retortz 
treble luted over,and dried: ſer it in igne reverberation, where tlie flames do firug- 
gle molt violencly : the fiſt time you will get but little moyftiure, Break the Re- 
tott, and temo e the Faces into another, and pour the extracted Water into them, 
and diſtill them again: the ſecond time thou wilt get more. Do the ſame a third 
time, and ſo to the renth, until the Salt be all turned into Liquor, which is a moſt 
precious Jewel and worth thy labor, Some quench hot Bricks inthe liquified valt, 
and then diflil chem with a moſt intenſe fire, as in Oyl of Bricks, 


. © 


A Water ſer the Separation of Silver. 


Take Salt · Peter and Alem in equal quanticy, beat them ina Morter, and put them 
imo a Glaſs Rei ort luted over three double: when it is well dried, ſet it in the 
circulating fire, that is, which is reverberated on the top and below too. Stop 
it cloſe, and ſet a laige Receiver under ic i for if ic be too narrow, the ſtrong Spi- | 
rics will break out with a great bcunce, crack the Veſſel, and fru tate your la- 7 
bour, Diltil it fix hours 2 if you calcine the Alome- fire, the VVater will be 
ſtronger. 

A Water for Separation of Gold. 


Mix with the equal parts of Salr-Perer ard Alem, as much Virriol , and difti) ir, as 
befcre : there will proceed a VVater ſo firong, that it will even cerrode the | ir ure 
of Gold. Wherefore, if this ſeem roo violent, take nine pounds of the former Salrsg 
being diſſolve d in VVater, #nd two crnces of Sai Ammonriacum : When they are 
melted, fer ibe m two days in Fimo, and with hot Aſhes you may dittil a VVaret that 
will corrode Gold. If you teſupd the VVater upon the Fœces, let them macerate 
and dillil it again, the VVater will be much flronger, 


He to purge the phlegm» from theſe Waters, 
without which they are of no force: caft a little Silver into a little of this VV 
ter; which, being evercharged with phlegm , will nor corrode it. But {er ic 
to hear over the fire, ard it will preſertly do it: pour all this VVarer inte 
mother Pot, and leave the Faces bebinde in the former 1 ſo the VVater will 
a Ozl of Vir 100. * ** 


Diſfſolve Vitriol in n einbhen Par with a wide mouth ; ler the phlecth evapbtite, 
then ercreaſe the fue at d burn ir, till it be all red, and the ſcurib part be cot ſume d. 
Put it irio a Glaſs· Rete, lured all everthtice dende, and well dried, and fer in ig- 
nc reterleratiei, (ci ir ally aus mentirg the fire, and con ĩruing it for three days, 
unt il the Ve ſlel mel, aid in Oyl drop ont witheni any VVueti Every three pounds 
will eld one cunce ef Oyl. Pur it ir to a Glaſs- boti le, and ſer i; in bor Ember; that 
the VVatet, if ary Fe in the Oyl, may evaporare,; for ſo it will be of greater Rrepgib, 
The ſgi of a perfe& extraQtion, is, if it make a piece of VVood, being call intꝭ x, 


ic burned ir, 3 
| | Of! of Smlphar. 


«3 oF 
1 1 


This 
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This is the proper way to extra Oyl of Sulphur : Take a Glaſs with a large mouth 
in the form of a Bell, and hang jc up by a wire: place a large Receiver under it. 
that ic may catch the Oyl, as it droppeth out of the Bell. lu the middle between 
theſe, hang an eatthen Veſſel full of Suiphur : kindle the fire, and make the Sul- 
phur burn; the ſmoak of which, aſcendeth up into the Bell, condepſeth ic ſelf, 
ind falls down in an oyly ſubſtance. When the Sulphur is conſumed , put in 
more, until you have the quantity of Oy] which you deſire, There is alſo another 
way to extract it in 2 greater quantity: Prepare a great Glaſs-Receiver, ſuch as J 
defcrived in che Exttaction of Oyl of Tattar, and Aqua Forts : cut a hole tho- 
row it with an Emeranld , and indent the edges of it, that the ſmoak may paſs 
out: ſer this upon an earthen Pan, in which you burn the Sulphur, Above chis, 
ſer another Veſſel of i larger fize, ſo that ic may be about 2 handfol diſtant 
from the firlt : cur the edges of the hole in deeper notches, that the vapor aſcending 
thorow the firſt, and citculating about the ſecond , may ditiil out of both; ſo you 
may add a third and fourth, Pour this Oyl into another Glaſs, and let the 
phlegm evaporate over hot Embers; it will become of that firength, that it will 
diffoive Silver: and I may fay, Gold allo, If ic be rightly made. The fume of 
Sulphur is congealed in Sal Ammoniacum : fot I have gathered it in che Monntains 
of Campania 5 and condenſed ir into Salt, nothing at all differ ing from that 
which is brought ont of the Eaſtern Countries, Thus Sal Ammoniacws , which 
hath ſo long lain unknown, is diſcoyered in our own Country, and is nothing 
bur Salt of Sulphur; and this Oyl is the Water of Sal eAmmoniac , or Salt of 
Sulphur. I would fain know how Learned Men do approve this my luventi- 
on. I take the Earth, thorow which the {meak of Sulphur hath atiſen, and diſ- 
ſolve'it in warm Water, and purge ic thorow a hanging Receptacle deſcribed before: 
then | make the Water evaporate 3 and ſo finde a Salt nothing different, as 1 hope, 
from Ammoniacum, - hs Ai 


Cn AP, XXI. 1 a 
Of the Separation of the Elements. . 


Þ* every Compound, there are four Elements .; but for the moſt patt, one is pre- 
dominant, the reli are dull and unprofirable, , Hence, when we ipeak of ſe- 
pat ing the Elements of a Compound, we mean the ſeparating tha predominant 
one. lu the Water-Lilly, the Element of Water is chief; Air, Earth and Fire 
are init, but in a ſmall proportion, Hence there is but a ſmall quantity of heat 
and dtineſs in it; becauſe VViter overwhelms them all. The fame muſt be un- 
derſtood in other things alſo. But do not think, that ve intend by the ſepara- 


tion of the Elements, to divide them abſolutely, the Ait from the VVater, and 


the Water from the Fire and Earth; but onely by a cetuis ſiqilitude , as hat is 
hotter then the reſf, we call Fire; the moiſter, VVater. Stones participate more 
of Earth z, VVoods, of Fire; Herbs, of VVater, Wwe account thoſe Airy, which 
fill the Veſſels and Receivers, and eafily burſi them, and ſo ſſie out. VVben the Ele- 
ments are thus ſeparated, they may afterwards be purified and attenuated. The manner 
of extracting them, is various according to the diverſity of natural things; for ſome 
r {ome ſublimated, others diſtilled. Iwill ſet down ſome ex- 
atp by | 14 ll FTW i 311 9 ** 21; 
wt Her ts ſeparate the Elements of Metals. EYE 
Lay your Metal in Adu Forts, as I ſhewed before, ill. i be diffolved : then 
draw our the Aqua 5 by a Bath, and ponr it on ago, and ſo again, until 
ic de tůrped into an Oyl of 2 light Red, or . Pour two parts of Au 
Fork wor the Oyl, and macetate them ina Glaſs in Fimo for a monck: then diftil 
f mbers till the VVater be all drawn out, which yon muſt take and ſtill a- 
gain in Balogo , until it acend; fo will you have E Elements. By che Bach os 
mT 


* 


a 
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Air iz elevated, the VVater and Earth remain in the bottom: the Fire contipueth 
in the bot tom of the former Veſſel , for ir i: of a fiery ſubſtarce : this, Nature, 
and the Affuſion of Water, and the Diſtillation in Balneo will reduce into an Oyl 
again : in which you mult correct the Fire , and it will be perfect. You may lay 
Metal iv Embers , then by degrees encreafe the fite : the VVater will fir gently 
2\cend, next the Eatth, In Silver, the firſt Oyl is blewiſh, and in perfect ſepata- 
tion, ſetrleth to ihe bottom, and the VVater aſcendeth; but in Balneo, the Ele- 
ments of Fire and Earth : for che ſubſtance of ir is cold and moiſt : in Balneo the 
Elements of Fire and Earth remain; firſt the Earth will ccme out, afterwards the 
Fire. So of Tin, the firſt Oyl is yellow ; in Balneo, the Air will remain in the 
bot tom, the Fire, Earth and VVater will aſcend * which is proper onely to Tin ; for 
in no other Metal, the Air temaineth laſt; but in Tin, the VVarer is fitſt elevated; 
next the Fire; lat of all, the Earth; Of Iron is made a dark ruddiſh Oyl ; Of Quicks 
filvet, a white Oyl 2 the Fireſcttleth to the bottom: the Earth and Water are ele- 

vated : and ſo of the reſt, 


How to ſeparate the Elements in Herbs, 


In Herbs there is alwayes one Element which reigneth in chief, Take the Leaves 
of Sage, bruiſe them, macerate them in Fo, and then diſtil then: the Fire will 
firſt aſcend, until the colours be changed; next the VVater; then a part of the 
Earth: the other part will remain in the bottom, not being volatile, but fixed. 
Ser the VVater in the Sun fix dayes, then put ic in Balneo: the VVarer will 
aſcend firſt, then the colour will alter; and the Fire aſcendeth next, till the caſte 
be changed: at length, a part of the Earth, the rett being mird with the Air, 
tarrieth behinde in the Bottom. In VVater-Plants, the Air arifeth firſt ; next the 
VVater and Fire, 


How to finde out the Vertues of Plants, 


There are no ſurer Searchers out of the Vertnes cf the Plants, then our Hands 
and Eyes; the Taſte is morefallible : for, if in Diſtillation , the hotteſt parts eva» 
porare firſt, we may conclude, that it cor ſiſteth of hot and thin parts: and ſo of 
the reſt. Yeu may eafily krew by the ſeparatios of the Elements, whether 8 
Plant have mere of | ire, or VVater, cr Earth, by weigbing tbe Plant firft ; then 


akerward, when be VVater and Oyl are extrafted, weighing the Fœces, and 

e pevportivn you may judge of the of each Element is che - 
tion cf it, and frem thence of their Qualities, Bot the narrew limits of chis 
Book will not give me leave to expatiaie tarther on this Subject. Wherefore ] will 
leave the Diſcourſe of it to a particular Treatiſe, which I intend to ſer out at large on 


this matter. 


How to extract Gum out of Plants, 


| There are ſome Plants out of which we may extract Gum: ſome Plants, I ſay, be- 


caſe many have none in them, and nothing can give more then it hath, Fen- 
nel, and all other kirdes of it, Opopchax, and ſuch- like Herbs ate full of it. Na- 
ture is the beft Director in extractirg them: for when the Sun ſhines vety hot, and 
the Stalks of theſe Plants are welled with ſap, by reaſon of the contirnal en- 
creaſe of their juice; they open themſelves in little clefts , like a Woman when het 
labcur appreacherh ; and thence coth the Pant bring forth, as it were in travel, 
that Noble Liquor, which partly by the heat of the Sun, partly by a na- 
tura] Inclination grows clammy, and is condenſed into a hard Body, Hence we 
way learn 
How to extraft Gum out of Opopenax, 


In the Srtrtmer Solfiice eatber the Reots in the vight · time, that the heat of the dun 
may rot exhauſt the moyſ ure; flice it long wayes, and put it into a well verniſhed 
earthen Pipkin : then fer it upſide down in a deſcending Furnace with a Receiver 
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voderbeath, to catch the falling · Liquor: make a Fire about the upper part of the 
V.flel, which will drive down a Noble Gum, which muſt be purged in other Veſſels, 
end may be meliorted by Di jllation, The ſame may be effected on Sagapene, 
de Roots mult be gathered at the ſamecime, and iliced ; any wiug pur wco A 
Vel with a gentle fire, will drop out a glut inous Liquor into the Receiver; which, 


bctag clarified, wi.l harden like Gum, and is kept for Medicinal nies, 


How to extract Gum ont of Fennel. 


Garterche ſtalks of Fennel, when it is in its vigor, and the Flowers begin to blow, 
about the full of the Moon; for then they are more ſucculent : flice them into pieces 
of a hand- long, and put them into a Glaſs-Tnb of a hand in widereſs, avd a bandfn] 
and a haif in length: fill it full, and ſet the bottom of it, being full of little holes, 
into a Tunnel fit to receive it, and the lower part of the Tunnel into a Receiver, 
Then make a gentle fire abour the Tub at a handful diſtance, which may bear upon 
the ſta kes on every (ide with its heat, like the un- beams. The Tub thus growing 
hot. wil exclude ſom: drops; which, flying from the violence of the heat, ſlide down 
thoro che ho es of the bottom into the Tunnel, and from thence into the Receiver, 
waete they will condenſe into Gum, patticipating of the Nature of Fennel, of no 
contempuible vettues. 1 


* 
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ELEVENTH BOOK 
Natural Magick: 


Of Perfuming. 


Tus PIOE A1. 


* Diſtillation, we proceed to {nguents and ſweet ſmells: it is an Art next of hin to 

the other; for it provides odors of the ſame things, compennds and mingles lWnguents, 
that they may ſend ferth pleaſant ſemts every way, very ſar, Thy Art u Noble, and much 
ſet by, by Kings and great Men. For it teacheth to make Waters, Oyls, Powders, Marci 
panes, Fumes ; and to make ſweet Shins —— hold their ſent a long time ; and may 
be bowghe for little money 2 not the common and ordinary way, but ſuch as ars rare and 
known to very few. 


Cu Ar. I. 
Of perſuming Waters, 


Have in the former Book ſhewed how ſweet Waters may be 
= dittilled out of Flowers and other things, as the place de- 
dicated to Diſtillation did require : here now I will teach 
how to compound ſweet Waters and Flowers, that may caſt 
forth odoriferons ſents : as firſt, 


To make a moſt (wee: perfumed Water, 

Take three pound of Dama: k Roſes, as much of Musk and 
| |  Red-Roſes, two of the Flowers of Orange, as many of Myr- 
tle, half a pound of Garden-Claver, an ounce and a half of Cloves , three Nur- 
megs, ten Lillies : pur all theſe in an Alimbeck, in the noſe of which you muſt falien 
of Musk three parts, of Amber one, of Civet half zone , tied up together ins 
clout : and put the Noſe into the Receiver, and tie them cloſe with a cloth dip d in 
— and the white of an Egg mixed : fer a gentle ſue under ĩt, until ic be all di- 
ſtilled. 


Another, 


Take two pound of Roſe-water , of Lavender half one, of Cretan Wine thir - 
teen drachms ; of. the Flowers of Gilliflowers , Roſes, Roſemary, Jaſmine, the 
Leaves of Marjoram , wilde Berony, Savory , Fennel, and Bafil gentle, half 4 
pound; an ounce of Lemmon- peel, a drachm of Cinnamon, Benjamin, Storax 
and Nutmegs : mix them, and put them in a Glaſs , and ſet them out inthe Sum 
for four dayes then diftil chem with a gentle fire: and unleſs you pur Musk in the 
Noſe of the Alimbeck, tie it up in a rag, hang it by a thread in the Water, whilſt ic 
ſtandeth ſunnĩng for a mont h. Ser it in the Sun, to take away the fcnrvy ſavor of the 
diſtilling, if by chance it conceive any. 


Aqua Narfa. 


Take four pound of Roſe · water go of Orange-Flowers , one of Myrtle, three 
1 Qq OUNCE? 
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ounces of ſweer Trifoil, one of Lavender : add totheſe, two ounces of Benjamin, 
one of Storax, che quantity of a Bean of Labdanum, as much Mace and Cioves, 2 
drachm of Cingampn,Sanders,and Lignum Aloes, an ounce of Spikenard: let theſe all 
be groſsly beaten; and boyled ina verniihed earthen Pipkin over a gemle fire, for the 
ſpace of an hour; then let them cool, Strain them through a Linen-cloth, and 
ſer it upina Glaſs cloſe ſtopt. But tye up the Cinnamon, Cloves, Lignum A- 
loes and Sanders in a thin Linen-cloth ; and ſo put them into the pot, and boyl 
them, as 1 ſaid before, and afterwards take out the bundle: for after the boyling of 
the water, the remaining duſt may be formed into Pills, and made into Cakes, which 
may be uſed in petfuming, as I ſhall reach hereafcer. This Water is made divers 
ways, but I have ſer down the beſt: yet in the boylipgy ir will turn coloured, and be- 
come red, ſo that Hankerchiefs oc white Linen, if they be wetted in ic, are ſtained, al- 
though they are made wonderfully iweer : which maketh many forbear the uſe of it. 
Wherefore, if we would have 


Aqua Nanſa clarified, 
Take the former Water, and put it into a Glaſs-Retort, and ſet ir in Balneo, over 
a gentle fire; the Vater will become clear, and almoſt of the ſame lent : onely 


a little weaker : keep the Water, and lay aſide the teſt of the Faces tor ſweet 
Cakes. 


CuAr. II. 
To make ſweet Water by Infuſion, 


Ow I will teach how to make perfumed Liquors, and what Liquors they are, 
which will receive odors beſt; for VVater is unapt to keep ſent, Oyl is ber» 
tet, and VVine, (we may aſſign the reaſon out of Theephraſtus: for VVater is thin, 
- ond of caſte orſent, and fo fine, that ĩt can gather no ſent) and thoſe Liquors which 
are thick, ſavory, and have a ſtrong ſent, VVine, although it be not ſweet of it ſelf, 
yet being placed nigh any odour, it will draw ir, becauſe it is full of heat, which 
doth attra&, VVater, being cold by Nature, can neithier attract, nor receive, nor 
keep any ſent 2 for it is ſo fine, ſlender and this, that the odour flicth out again, and 
vaniſheth away, as if there were no foundation whereon ir could fix and ſettle, as 
there is in VVine and Oyl, who are more tenacions of ſent, becanſe they are of a 
denſer and callous Body. Oyl is the belt preſerver and keeper of ſent, becauſe ic is 
not changeable : wherefore Perfumers Reep their perfumes in Oyl, that it may ſuck 
out their ſweerneſs, Wenſe Wine co extra the ſent of Flowers, and eſpecially, 
AquaVite ; for Wine, unleſs diſtilled, infecteth the Water too much with his own 
ſent. | 


Aus Water, 


This VVater ſetteth off all others, and maketh them richer ; wherefore it is firſt 
to be made. Take the belt AquaVite, and put into it ſome Grains of Musk, Am- 
ber and Civet, and ſet them in the hot Sun for ſome dayes : but ſtop the Veſlel 
very cloſe, and lute it ; for that will very much add to the frangrancy of it. A 
drop of this put into any other watet, will preſently make ic ſmell moſt Pry of 
Musk. You may do the ſame with Roſe- water and Fountain - water often diſtilled, 


that it may obtain a thinneſs and heat, which is very neceſſary for the extraction of 
Eſſences. ä 


Water of Jaſmine, Muck; Roſes, Galli flowers, Violets and Lillies, 


is extracted the ſame way 2. for theſe Flowers ſend forth but a thin odour, which 
dwelleth not in the ſubſtance of them, bur onely lieth ſcattered on the ſuperficies ; 
ſo that if they remain too long on the fire, or in their Menfiruum , their {weerneſs 
degenerateth from irs former pizaſantneſs, and is waſhed off by the mixture of the 
Rinking ill · ſayoured part of their ſubſtance. VVherefore we muſt lay their — 

one ly 
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vueij in the beſt Au Vita, that is, the Leaves of Lillie, Jaſmine, Musk Roſes; 
and the teſt 3 hang ing them on a threed, that when the VVater hath ſucked out their 
odout, we may pluck them our, becauſe cheir odour lĩeth onely on their ſuperficies ; 
ſo that if they ſhould remain long in the Aqua Via, it would penetrate too deep 
into them, avd draw out a ſent, which wouid not onely deſtroy theit formet ſweets 
neſs, but taint them wich an ill ſavout, which accempanieth thoſe inward parts. After 
theſe Leaves are taken out, ſupply them with freſh , until you perceive their ſent is 
alſo extracted. Bur take out the Violets and the Gi:liflowers ſooner then the teſt, 
leſt they colour the VVater. This VVater, being mixt wich others, taketh away the 
{curvy (ent of the VVine. | 

| A (ſweet compounded Water. 


Take a great Glaſs · Receiver; and fill the chird part almoſt of it with eAquaFre 5 
put into it Lavender- Flowers, Jaſmine , Roſes, Orange avd Lemmon Flewers. 
Then add Roots of Iris, Cypreſs Sanders, Cinnamon, Storax, Labdanum, (loves, 
Nutmegs, Calamus Aromaticus, with a liucle Musk, Amber, and Civer, Fill the 
Glaſs, and ſtop ic well. But after you have filled che Glaſs with the Flowers, they 
will wicher and fink down: wherefore fill ic up with more, Set it in a very hot Sun 
or in Balneo, until cheir ſweetneſs be all extracted. Then ſtrain out the Water; and 
one drop of it in Roſe- water, ot of Myrtle · Flowers, will perfume ic all with a moſt 
fragrant ſmell. 


Crae, III. 
How to make (weet Oyli. 


Ow to extract Oyl out of Spices and ſweet things, is declared before : now 1 
will ſhew how to draw ſents out of other things with Oyl: or, as I ſaid be- 
fore, to make Oyl the ground in which odours may be kept and preſerved a long 
time; which is done either by imbibing the Oyl with odors, or the Almonds out of 
which weafterwards expreſs the Oyl, | 


How to make On! of Ben, 
which is the ſweeteſt Oyl of all, u ed by the Genois: take an onnce of Ben, a drachm 
of Amber, as much Musk, half a drachm of Civet: put them ina Glaſs- bottle well 
opt, and ſet it in the Sup for twenty days; then you may uſe if, Bur be ſure that 
it be cloſe ſtopt: for the Nature of odors being volatile and fugitive, it quickly de- 
cayeth, loſeth his fragrancy, and ſmelleth dully. 


A way to make oderiferoua Oyl of Flowers : 


it is a common thing but very commodious for Perſumers, and may be nſed for other 
things: he that knowerh how to uſe it rightly and properly, will finde ic an Oy 
very profitable to him, Blanch your Almonds, and bruiſe them , and lay them be- 
tween two rows of Flowers, When the Flowers have loſt their ſent, and fade, 
remove them, and add freſh ones, Do this ſo long as the Flowers are in ſeaſon : 
when they are paſi,ſqueeze out the Oyl with a preſs, and it will be moſt odoriferous. 
You may draw a ſent with this way, out of thoſe Flowers, from whom you cannot 
draw ſweet Water, Oyl of Jaimine, Violete, Musk-Roſes, Lillies, Crows - foot, 
Gilliflowers, Roſes, and Oravge- Flowers, and of others, being made this way, ſmel - 
leth moſt fragrantly. Oyl of Amber, Musk, and Civet, may be thus made alſo ; Cut 
the Almonds, being blanched from the top to the bottom, into ſeven or eight ſlices, 
ind encloſe them in a Leaden Box with theſe petſumes for fix days, until they have 
imbibed the ſent : then preſs them, and they will yield a moſt ſweet Oyl ; and yet 
perhaps not make the Musk much worſe, 


g Chap. 
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CHare., IV. | 
How to extract Water and Oyl ont of ſweet Gums by Inſufon. 


VVE may exttact ſweet VVaters by another Art that we ſpoke of before, out of 
Gums, by Infuſion and Expteſſion: as for example. 


A ſweet Water of Storax, Benjamin, and Labdanxm , 


which affordeth a moſt ſweer ſavout, and is thus extracted Iaſuſe Storix or Benjamin 
being bruiſed, in as much Roſe - water as will cover them two fingers over: ſet them 
in Balneo, or a warm place for a week : then diſtil chem in Bilneo, and you will 
have a very pleaſave Water from them, which you mult expoſe to the hor Sun, that 
if there ſhould remain any Rink of the ſmoak in it, it may be taken away, We may 
alſo put Gums into Glaſs-Veſlels , and make a flow fire under it : there will ſwear 
our a very little water, but of ſweet ſavour , and the Gam will ſettle to the bor- 
tom, which will be uſeful for other things. 


To extract Oylef Benjamin, Storax, and other things, 
We may do this, by beating and mixing theſe Gums with Oyl of Almonds or of 
Ben, and macerating them in Balneo for a month: then draw out the Oyl either by 
a Retort or by Expreſſion, which is beiter; ic will yield a moſt fragranc odonrghar you 
can hardly perceive whether ic were drawn out of the Gums themſelves by a Retorr, 
Ben, called in Latine Glans Anguentaria, is uſed in precious Oyntments in ſtead of 
Oyl. Pliny calleth it Morobolane, So alſo Martial, 


What not in Virgil nor in Homer's found, 
Is of ſweet Oyl and Acorn the compound. 


It is without any ſent, and therefore fittet to receive them; and when it doth receive 
them, co reſerve them, for it never growerh rank. 


Cray. V. 


How to perfume Skins. 


Ow we will diſcourſe of the perfaming of Skins, which is performed ſeveral 
ways, eicher by ſweet Waters, or rubbing them with Oyls,or laying them in 
Flowers, ſo that they may attract their odor, And firſt, 


How to waſh Shins, 

that they may loſe the ſent of the Beaſts and of Fleſh. The manner is this: Ficſt waſh 
them in Greek · Wine, and let them lie wet for ſome hours : then dry them, and if the 
ſent continueth in themiſtill, waſh them again : that being cakenaway, waſh them in 
ſweet Waters. Take four parts of Roſe· water, three of Myrtle, of O Flowers 
two, of ſweet Trifoli one, of Lavender half one: mix them, and put them into x 
wide mouthed earthen Veſſel, and ſteep the Skins in them for a day. take them 
out, and hang them up in the ſhade to dry: but when they ate almoſt dty, ſtretch and 
ſmooth them wich your hands, that they may not be wrinkled, Do this thice over, 
till they ſavour of the fweer Waters, and loſe their own ſtink, Next 


How to per ſame Shins with Flowers. 
They muſt firſt be rub'd over with Oyl ; for, as I have told yon, that is the fonndati- 
on of all ſents, both to attract them, and retain them in a greaſie body. It may be done 
wich common Oy] , but better with Oyl of Ben, becauſe ic is wichenc any ſent of 
his own: beſt of all with che Oyl of Eggs, which I have taught before how to make. 
The manner is thus: Anoynt your Gloves or Skins with a Spunge on the inward fide, 
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and eipec ĩally, in the Seams : when that is done, youmay thus make them attract 
the ſent of any Flowers, Violets and Giiliflowers blow firſt in che Sprivg ; gather 
them in the morning , and lay them on boch fides of your Skins for a day. When 
they grow dry ſooner or lacer, fling them away, and lay on new; Rtirring or moving 
them rice ot four cimes in a day, left they make the Skins damp, and grow muſty. 
Wen theſe Flowers are palt, lay on Orange · flowers and Roſes in the ſame mannet᷑: 
and laſt of ail, Jaſmine, which will continue until Winter: I mean, Garden- Jaimine 

for it flouriſheth two ot three months. Thus your Skins or Gloves will become 
very ſweet in a yeers ſpace, The odour will quickly fade and die: bur if you do 
the ſame che ſecond time, it will continue much longer, and preſerve their pleaſanc- 
neſs, Ic very much pre ſetveth their fragrancy, to keep them in a cloſe place, in either # 

Wooden ot Leaden Box: but if yon lay them among Linen, it will fuck out their o- 

dout, and dull their ienc, 

How to petfume Skins. 


If yon add Musk, Amber, and Civet to the aforeſaid Skins, they will ſmell much 
more ſweet and gratefully. Or cake four parts of Weſtern Balſam, one of Musk, as 
much Amber, and rub ic on your Gloves with a Spunge, and they will ſmell very 
ſwy-er, I will add one more excellent Compoſitĩon: Take eight parts of Iris, one of 
Sander, two of Benjamin, four of Roſe- Powder, one and a half of Lignum Aloes, 
half a one of ( innamon, or rather leſs ; ſoften them all with Roſe-water and Gum- 
Tragacanth, and grinde them on a Porphyretick Marble: then anoynt your Gloves 
wich ir in a Spunge, and take three Grains of Musk, two of Amber, one of Civets 
mingle them, and rub them alſo on. 


How to take the [ent ont of Gloves, 


If yon repent your ſelf of perfuming them, or would make ſport with any one, boyl 
a lutle Roſe-water or uV; and while they be hot, put the Gloves in, and let 
them remain there awbile, This will take away their ſent : and if you feeporher 
Gloves in ir, and dry them, they will imbibe ic, 3 


Cu ar. VI. 
How to make ſweet Powders, 


NY we come to making ſweet Powders, which are either Simple ox Componhd * 
they are uſed in tinffing iweer Bags, in perfuming Skins and Compoſitions. 
Learn therefore 


How to make Cyprian Powder. 


Take Moſs of the Oak, which ſmelleth like Musk ; gather ic clean, in December, Ja- 
nuaty, or February : waſh it five or fix times in ſweet Water, char it may be very 
clean: then lay it in the Son, and dry it. Afrerwards, Steep ic in Roſe · water for 
two dayes, and dry ic in the Son again. This you muſt iterate oftentimes ; for the 
more you waſh ir, the ſweeter it will ſmell, When ic is dried , grinde it into Po- 
der in a Braſs-Morrer,and ſeirce it: then par ĩt into the ceive, and cover it: make 2 
fire, and fer ſome ſweet waters ro boy] over it ; ot caſt on ſome perfumed Cakes, and 
let the fume ariſe up ito the ceive, The mote often you do this, rhe ſtronger and 
more laſting ſent will be imbibed by the Powder, When you perceive ic to have at- 
tained a ſufficient odour, take one pound of the Powder , a little Ma: k and Civer 
| powdered,and 2 (ufficient quantity of Sanders and Roſes : bear them in a Braſs-Mor- 
ter; firſt puiting in the Mu k, and then by degrees cafting in the Powder ; ſo mingle 
them well, At laſt, pur che Powders into a Glaſs cloſe ſtopt, that the ſent may not 
rranicire ard grow dull. There are ſeveral Compoſitions of this Powder , which 
would be too tedicu to recount, It may be made, either white, or black. or brown, 
The bie is made of Crude Par et w:ſhed in Roſe- water, ot other ſweet Water 
and adding Mu: k, Amber, Civer, and fech-like, it will ſmell ar a good W 
aps 
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CAP. VII. 
How to make ſwert Cempe undi. 


1 Here may be made divers kindes of ſweet Compounds; of which are made 
Beads, which ſome ue io reckon their Prayers by, and others to trim their 
clothes with: alſo waſh-Balls to cleanſe and ſweeten the hands. And firit, 


How to male ſweet Balls 


with ſmall charge, which yet ſhall ſeem to be yery coſtly and ſweet. Take one conce 
of Cyprian Powder, and Benjamin of the beſt mixture, which is brought out of 
Turky; baff an ounce of Clover, a ſufficient quantity of Illyrian Iris. Firity, melt 
ſome Gum Tragacantha in Roſe water: then wich the former powder make it into 
a Maſe, and rowl it up in little Balls: bore chem thorow, and fix every one on a ſeveral 
tent upon the Table: then take four Grains of Musk, diffoive it in Roſe · water, and 
walh the cuifide of the Balls with ir : then let them dry: afterwards wet them a- 
gain, for three or four times: ſo will they caſt forth a molt pleaſapt ſent round about, 
which they wiil not quickly loſe, But if you would beſtom more coſt, and hae a 
greater ſent, | will ſhew 


How ts make them another way. 


Take one onnce of Storax, of Amber half one, a fourth part of Labdanum cleanſed, 
one drachm of Lignum -aloes and Cinnamon, an eighth part of Musk. Beat the Gum, 
Storax and Amber in a Braſs Morter with an Iron peſtle, being both hot: when 
theſe are well mixed, caſt in the other powders, and mix them all together: ar [alt 
add the Musk; and before they grow cold, form what you pleaſe of chem, I will 
add aifo 7 

Another Compound, 


very necefſiry in a time of Plagne, which will not onely refreſh the Brains with its 
ſweer odour , but will preſerve it againſt Infection: Take three ources of Labdae 
num, as much Storax, one of Benjamin, an ounce and a half of Cloves, an ounce of 
Sanders, three of Champhire, one of Ligpum Aloes, Calamns Aromaticus, and juice 
of Valerian, drachm of Amber: mix all theſe in the juice of Balm, Roſe water, and 
Storax diflolied, But to waſh the Face and Hands, I will ſet down a moſt Noble 
Compoſit ion. 


Of waſhing Balls or Maak. Balls, 


Take the fat of a Goat, and purifie it in this manner: Boyl a Lye with the Pills of 
Citron in a Braſs Kettle; let the fat remain in it for an hour: then ſtrain it thorow 
Linen cloth into cold water, and it will be purified, Make the Lye of two parts of 
the Aſhes of the Ceruſs-Tice, one of Lime, and half a Porringet of Alom ; mingle 
them, and put them in a wooden Bowl , with two holes in the bottom, ſtopt with 
Straw : then pour in water, that it may cover them three fingers over, and firaip ic 
out thorow the holes: when the farli is tun out, add another quantity of water, and ſo 
the third time, vhilſt the water doth receive any ſaltneſs. Keep theſe ſeveral runnivgs 
alnnder,and add ſcme of the ſecond & third unto the fitſt, while a new Egg will ſwim 
init: for if it ſink and go to the bottom, it will be too weak; therefore add ſome of 
the firſt running. If it ſwim on the top, and lie upon the ſurface of the Water, put 
in ſome of the ſecond and third ranving, until it deſcend, ſo that fcarce any part of it 
be ſeen above the Water. Hear twenty pound of this Water in a Braſs Kettle, and 
put into ii to of the fat: then firain it out into broad Platters, and expoſe ĩt to the 
hot Sun, mis ing it often every day, When it is grown hard, mike Pemanders of 
it, and reſerve them, You may thus perſume them: Put two pound of the Pemar- 
ders into a Row), and with a VVooden Spoon, mix it with Roſe-· water, till ic be 
very ſeſt : when it hath Rood (till a while, and is grown hard, add more water, * 

t 
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ſer it inthe Sun: do this for ten days. Then take half a drachm of Musk, ſome what 
leſs Civer, and as much of Cinnamon well beaten: mix them, and if you add a liit le 
Roſe · powder, it will ſmell much ſweeter: then judge of it by your noſe. If the ſent be 
too weak, add more of the Perfumes ; if too iirong, more ot the Soap. 


How to make Soap, and multiply it. 

Since we are fallen upon the diſcourle of Soap, we will not pals it over this:Take Soap 
Seta, and reduce ic intoa ſmall Powder : {ec ic on the fire in a Braſs Kettle full of 
Lye of a moderate {irength ; ſo that in three hundred pound of Lye, you may put 
fourſcore of Soap, When the Water beginneth to boyl up in bubbles, Ric ic wich 
a wooden Ladle ; and if the Lye do fail in the boy ling, add vew, When the Water 
is evaporated, take the Kettle from the fire, and call in fix pound of ordinary Salt 
well beaten; and with an Iron Ladle empty it out, and let it cool all night. In che 
mean time, prepare a brine, ſoſharp that ic will bear an Egg, In the morning, cut 
the Soap into ſlices, and put it into a broad Veſſel, and pour the brine co it: there 
let ic ſta nd one quarter of a day, and ic will become very hard, It you put ſome Sal 
Alchal; into the brine, it will make it much harder, | 


CMA. VIII. 
How to make ſweet Perfumes. 


I. remainerh,that we ſpeak of Perfumes ; for they are very neceſſary for che ſenting 
of Skins, Clorhes, and Powders, and to enrich Noble mens Chambers, with ſweer 
odors in Winter: they are made either of Waters or Powders, 


| How to make Perfumes of Waters. 
Take four parts of Storax, three of Benjamin ; of Labdanum , Lignum Aloes, and 
Cinnamon, one; an eighth part of Cloves, alictle Musk and Amber, Bear them all 
groſsly, and put them in a Braſs Pot with an ounce and a half of Roſe-water, Set 
the Pot over the fire, or hot Aſhes, char ic may be hot, but not boyl ; it will caſt forth 
a pleaſant odor: hen the Water is conſumed, put in more. You may alſo add 
— at you have reſerved in the making Aqua Nanfa : for it will ſend out a very ſweet 
ume. g 
4 not her way, 


Take three parts of Cloves, two of Berjamin, one of Lĩignum Aloes, as mach Cinna- 
mon, Orange - Pill and Sanders, an eighth part of Nutmeg, Beat them, and put them 
into a pot, and pour into them ſome Orange-flower-water , Lavender, and Myrtle- 
water, and ſo heat ir. 


Another way, 


Expreſs and ſtrain the juice of Lemmon, into which put Storax , Camphire Lignum 
Alogs, and empty Musk-Cods : macerate them all in Balneo for a week in a Glaſs- 
Bottle cloſe ſtopt. When yoꝝ would perfume your Chamber, gaſt 2 drop of this 
Liquor into a Braſs Pot full of Roſe-water ; and let it heat over warm Aſhes, it will 
ſmell moſt pleaſantly, 


Excellem Pomanders for perſuming. 


Take out of the DecoRion for Aqua Nunſa, Ligrum Aloes, Sanders, Cinnamon and 
Cloves ; and of the remaining Powders make a maſs, which you may form into cakes, 
which being burnt on hot Aſhes, ſmell very ſweetly, I take out the Cinnamon and 
the Woods, becanſe in burning they caſt forth a ink of ſmoak. 


Another way. 


Take one pound and a half of the Coals of Willow, ground into duſt, and ſeirced; 
four ounces of Labdanam, three drachms of Storaz, two of Benjimin, one of 
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Lignam Aloes: mix the Stora, Berjamin, and Labdanum in a Braſs Morter with an 
Iron Peſtle heated, and put to chem the Coal and Lignum Aloes powdered, Add 
to theſe half an onnce of liquid Storax: then diſſolve Gam Tragacantha in Roſe- 
water, and drop it by degrees into the Morter, When the powders are mixed into 
the form of an Unguent, you may make it up into the ſhape of Birds, or any other 
things, and dry them in the ſhade, You may iſh them over with a liti le Musk and 
Amber upon a Pencil; and when you burn them, you will receive a molt ſweet fume 
from chem, 


Another Perfume, 


Anoynr the Pill of Citron or Lemmon with a little Civer ; flick it with Cloyes and 
Races of Cinnamon: boyl it in Roſe-· water, and it will fill your chamber with an 
odorifeous fume, 


CnaP, IX. 
How to adulterate Muck, 


Heſe Perfumes are often countetfeited by Impoſtors; wherefore I will declare 
how you may diſcern and beware of theſe Cheats: fer you malt not cruſt whole 
Mask-Cods of it, there being cunving Impoſtors ; who fill them wich other 
things, and onely mix Musk 11 to give ics ſent to them, Black Musk in- 
clining to a dark red, is counterfeited with Goats blood a little rofied , or toaſted 
bread ; ſo that three or four parts of them beaten with one of Musk, will hardly be 
diſcovered, The Impoſture may be diſcerned onely thus: The Bread is eaſie to be 
crumb*d, and the Goats blood looketh clear and bright within when ir is broken, Ic 
is counteffeited by others in this manner: Bear Nutmegs, Mace, Cinnamon, Cloves, 
Spikenard, of each one handful, and ſeirce them carefolly : thenmix chem wich the 
warm blood of Pigeons, and dry chem in the Sun. Afterward beat them again, and 
wet them wich Musk-water and Roſe-wacer : dry them, beat them; ad; ſten 
them very many times; at length, add a fourth part of pure Musk, and mix them _ 
and wet them again with Roſe-water and Mnsk-water : divide the Maſs into (cv 
parts, and row] them in the hair of a Goat which groweth under his Tail. Others 


do ic 
Another way, and 


mingle Storax, Labdanum, and Powder of Lignum Aloes : add co the Compeſition, 
Musk and Civer,and mingle all together with Roſe · water. The Impoſture is diſcovered 
by the eaſie diſſolving of it in water; and it differerh in colout and ſent. Others ang» 
ment Musk by adding Roots of Angelica, which doth in ſome ſort ĩmit ate the ſent 
of Musk. So alſo they endeavour 


To adulterate Civet 


with the Gall of an Ox and Storax liquified and waſhed, or Cretan Honey. Bu N 
your Musk or Amber have loſt their ſent, thus you muſt do, 


To make Much recover its ſent, 
hang ic in a Jakes and among ſt inks: for by ſtriving againſt choſe ill ſavours, it exciteth 
its own vertue, reviveth, and recovereth its loſt ſent. 
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Natural Magick : 
Of Artificial Fires. 


Tur POE MI. 


Efore I leave off to write of Fire, Iſpall treat of that dangerow Fire that works won- 
derful things, which the vnigar call Artificial Fire; hub the Commanders of Ar- 
mies and Generals, uſe lamentably in diver- Artifices and monfirom Deſi gut, to break epes 
Walls and Cities, and totally to ſubvert them; and in Sea. ſi ght ita the infinite rune of mer- 
tal men; and whereby they oft-times fruſt rate the malicious emterprizes of their Enemies, 
The matter is very uſeful! and wonder ſul, and there is nothing in the world that mote frights 
and terrifies the mindes of men, God i coming te judge the world by Fire, I ſhall de- 
ſeribe the mighty hot Fires of dur Anceſtors , which they ſed to beſege places with 5, and 
1 ſhall add thoſe that are of later Invention, that far exceed them: and ln, 1 ſhall ſpeak, 
of thoſe of eur dayt. Tow have here the Compoſitions of terrible Gum powder that makes a 
voi ſe, and then of that which makes no noiſe : of Pipes that vomit 271 deadly Fires a of 
Fires that cannot be quenchetl,and that will rage under Water at the very bottom of iti bere- 
by the Seas rend aſunder; as if they were undermined by the great violence of the flames 
ftriving againſt then, and are lifted wp into the Air, that Ships are drawn by the moxſtre 
Giilphs, Of Fire Balls that flje with glitterirg Fire, and terrifre Troops of Horſe-men, 
everthrow them. So that we are come almoſt tocternal Fires, 8 5 


CMA. I. 
How divers ways to procure Fire may be prepared. 


liru vius ſaith, Thar ic fell out by accident, that ſundry Trees, 
frequently moved wich Windes nnd Tetnpelſts', che Boo 
them rubbing one againſt another, and the parts ſmit ing 
eich other, and ſo being rarified, cauſed heat, and tog 
ple tat ſaws this, 

durſt c 


a Why \ \ 
1 4 M.. 


fire, and flamed exceedingly. Wilde peo 
ran 'awty, When the Fire was out, and 
may they tene the FRY bd or 
N man, they preſetved the Fire and ſo the pet 
ie it afforded cauſes of civility, of convetfing Md ta 
gether, Pling ſaich , It wa#fontd out by Souldiers atid Shepherds. In the Cat 
thoſe that keep watch, found this out for neceſſity ; and ſo did i np) becauſe 
there is nor a[ways a Flint ready. « reacheth wha kindes of Whed are 


good for this parpoſe : und 1 the handle att ſometimes botii 
made of ons ſort of — v4 is lo that one part acts and ibe oth 5 . 


Þ, 


that he thinks the one part ſhould be of hard Wood, and the other of fot," ,'E 

ample : þ 2 0 8 TEE , 3 h — * N 
a ** Wood that by rubbing together will take Fire. 1 l ltd 

They are ſuch as are very hot, as the Bay- Tree, the Buck · horn, the klolm, the Piel- 

Tree : Bu Ae adds che hiulberry- Tree; 4nd men conjears er becuaſe hey 
ro 0 r 
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will preſently blunt the Ax. O all theſe they make the Auger, that by rubbing 
they may refit the more, and do the buſin:ſs more firmly , but the handle to re- 
ceive them, is to be made of foft Wopd, as the Ivy, the wilde Vine, and the like, be- 
ing dried, and ll moiſſure taken from chem, The Olive is not fir, becaule it is full 
of far ma: ter, ind too much moyſture. But thoſe are worſt of all to make Fires, that 
grow in ſhady places, Pliny from him. One Wood is rub'd againſt another, and by 
rubbing cakes Fire; ſome dry fuel, as Muſhroames or Leayes,calily receiving the Fire 
from them. But there is nothing better then tha Ivy, char may be rubbed with 
the Bay-Tree , or this with that, Alſo the wilde Vine is good, which is another 
kinde of wilde Vine, and runs upon Trees as the Ivy doth, But I do it more con- 
venĩently thu: Rub one Bay-Tree again apecbergand ruh luſtily, for ic will preſently 
ſmoak, adding a little Brimſtone : pur your fuel neerer, or dry matter made of 
Toad-ſtools, or Leaves that are very fine, found about the Roots of Colts- foot; for 
they will ſoon take fire, and retain it. I have done the ſame with Ivy-wood cleanſed 
from the Bark, and dried; and by rubbing one Reed againſt another z or, which ig 
bettet, drawing a cord ſwiftly upon it. The Weſt· Indians binde two dry Ricks roge- 
ther, and they put a ſlick between them, which they turn about wich their handy 
moved from them, and ſo they kindle fire, But fince the minde of Man ſeldom reſis in 
the thing once ĩimenid, but ſeeks for new Inventions, by mans induliry. chere is 
found out 17 
A fone that will raiſe Fire with any. moyſbure. 


The way to mike ic is thus: Take quick Brimflone, Salt- Peter refined, of each a like 

weight; Camphire the dcuble weight to quick Lime; and beat them all in a Mor- 

ter, till they de ſo fine that they will flie into the Air: binde them all faſt together, 

wrapt ina Linen clouꝭ, ind put them into an earthen pot; let it be well ſtopt : lute 

it wel! with clay and fraw , and let it dry in the dun i; then put them inta 1 Potters 

Oren ; and when the earthen Veſſel is perfedly baked , they. will 
ins 


lb | together, 
and de bard is a Kone: take them out, and lay chem üg in 4 dry place for ue, 1 
went eo try this is baſte, and my experience failed me. I know cectsinly, that ſome: 
my Filer have he bs bur! the pot me oy 20 y.vent, for it will all burn 
Way. Yec Theve ſeen water caſt upon quick Lime, and by putting Brimfianeto-i 
it took Fire, and fired Gun · poder. This can maintain, — 


| cur. II. EY x 
Of the Compoſitions for Fre, that our Anceſtors uſed. 


Efore 1 come to our Compoſitions for Fire-works,l ſhall ſer down thoſe ther our 
ſore · Fatliere uſed in Sea · ſightas, and in taking or defending of Cities. Thucidides 
ſaich, That thoſe that beſieged Platznenſes, when Engines would do no good, they 
eee, barns the walls eee ee ih SRI ER 
irc, Brimfton: itch, they burnt the wall: whences a 5 
v4 | de le. Heros teacheth, That in 


Þ \ a 
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ſhion: It is an Arrow of Cane, joyped with many Irons between the Shaft and the 
Head,and they ate made hollow atter the faſhion of z womans Diſtaft,wierewith Li- 
ren-thiced is ſpun; in the midfi of ity it bath many ſmall holes, and in the very hollow 
of it, is put fire with ſome combuſtible matter, and ſo is it eaſily ſhor forth oi a weak 
Bow: fora Bow that is firong , puts out the Fire ; and there is no means to put ic 
out, but by cafling on Duſt or Lees of Oyl. Livz, Some came with burning Tor- 
ches, others carrying Tow, Pitch, ind Fire-Darts; and the whole Army ſhined as if ic 
were all in flames: but in the concave part of this Dart there was Glue and Fuel, for 
Fire not to be extinguiſned, of Colophonia, Brimitone, Salt Peter, all mingled with 
Oyl of Bays. Others ſay, with Oyl of Peter, Ducks-greaſe, the Pith of the Reed of 
Ferula, Brimſtone; and, as others think, with Oyl, Tallow, Cotophonia, Campbire, 
Rofin, Tow. The old Warriors called this an incendiary compoſition. Lucas ſpeaks of 
burning of Ships: | : 

This plague to water us not conſonant , 

For burning Torches, Oyl and Brimſtone joyn d, 
Are cal — and ſuel mas not ſcam : 

The Ships do burn with Puch or Wax combin'd; 


And elſewhere, 


He bids them ſhoot their Shafts into the Sails, 
Beſmeer'd with Pitch,. and ſo be ſon prevails: 

T he Fire ſtraight doth burn what's made of Flax, 
Hind ſo their Decks were — melting Wax ; 
Aud tops ef Maſts were , and Sea mens packs, 


But in compoſitions for Arrows and Darts, that they might burn the more vehe- 
mently, they put melced Verniſh, Printers Oyl, Petroleum, Turpentine, made u 
with the ſharpeſt Vinegar, preſſed cloſe, and dried at the dun, and wrap d over wi 
Tow, and with (harp Irons to defend it, wrought together like to a bottom of yarn : 
all which at laſt , only paſſing over one hole, are ſmeered over with Colophonia and 
Brimſtone, afrer the manner that follows, Bur by the ſubtilty of the Greeks, there 
was invented 
A Fire, called the Greeh Fire. 


To overcome the Ship preſently , they boyl'd Willow-coals, Salt, Spitit of VVine, 
Brimſtone, Picch, with che yarn of. be ſoft VVooll of Ethiopia, and Cumphire 3 
which, it is wonderful co ſpeak, will burn alone in the water, conſuming all matter. 
allimac has the Architect, 2275 from Heliopolis, taught the Romans that thing firſt, 
and many of their Emperors did uſe that againſt their Enemies afterwards. L the 
Emperor, burmt with this kinde of Fire thoſe of the Eaſſ, that ſail'd againſt Conſtan- 
tinople with 1800 Catvels, The ſame Emperor, ſhortly after, burnt with the ame 
Fire 4000 Ships of the Enemy, and 350 in like manner. Promethews found out, that 
Fire would keep a yeer in the Cave Ferula : wherefore Martial ſpeaks of them thus: 


Canrihe the Maſters love, but Boys do hate, 
Are by Pre merheus gift held i great race. 


8 


car. III. | 
Of the divers Conopeſitions of Gunpowder, 


E would be ill ſpoken of, if, that rreming of fiery Compoſitions, we ſhould not 
W belt ſay Fee cha wonderful Gun-powder , that is the Anthot of fo 
many wonderful things ; for it is an ingredient in all mixcures, and all —— 
it : not that I have any minde to ſpeak of ĩt, becauſe ir is ſo common; but of ſack 
things ĩhat have ſome new ot hidden ſectet in them. It is made of four parts of Salc- 


Rr 2 Decer, 


*. 
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peter, Brimſtone and V Villow-coals, of each one patt. ut the Salt-Peter mud be 
refined from common Salt, the fat and eatthly parts: for that is the Foundation and 
Bafis of the reſt. All of theſe muſt be well powdered and finely ſeirced, and pet⸗ 
fectly mingled together. Therefore if you would have 


Gunpowder that ſhall mak; a great noiſe, and do much ſervice, 
Pur in more parts of Salt - Peter; dame ly, to one part of Brimficpe, and one of Wil- 
lor coul, put in fix or eight parts of Salt-Perer, but excellent well refined and mingled. 
For four parts of Salt · Peter well refined and mingled, will do more then ten parts of 
that which is fæculent, and ill mingled. From the Salt Peter comes the force, the 
noiſc of the flame ; for Brimſtone it takes fire , and the ſooner for the coal, But if 
one would have 


Gun-powder that will ſhoot a Bullet without noiſe, 


he muſt make weak the Salt · Peter, but with ſome fit ſubſtunce; which is done by the 
Glew and Butter of Gold, by mingling them according to 2 certain and due pro- 
ortion ; and fo it will ſhoor 2 Ball with very little or no noile ; for you ſhall 
— hear it: and though the force be not ſo ſtrong, yet it is but little leſs, 1 
will not teach the way, left wicked men ſhould take occaſion to do michief by it. 


CHaP, IV. 
How Pipes may be made tocaſt owt Fire. 


He ſame Heron bids the Souldiers when they ſcale the VValls , that they ſhould 
let againlt the faces of their enemies that defend che Cities, ſuch hand-Guns that 
they can turn, and that will throw fire a great way: for ſo they ſhall ſo terriſie thoſe 
that defend the VV:!1s, by theſe monſirou Engines that caft Fire-Balls at ſuch greet 
diſta nce, add wth ſuch turious flames, that they will never endure to behold them, nor 
yet che Souldiers that mount up the VValls ; bur will quickly run away, More» 
over, in ſiguis at Ses, and amongſt Horſe-men; men of this later age make great uſe 
of them: for Horſes are terrified with Fire, #3 Elephants were; and will cafily run 
away, and break the ranks, VVnen Antipater beſieged the Megarenſes, and the 
Macedovians did hercely lie. pos them, the Megarenſes fitſt anoymed their 
Hogs With pitch, and fer them on Fire, and ſo ſent them our amongſt their Enemies. 
The Hogs were mad at it, ind ran furiouſly among rhe Troops of Elephants, and 
cried as they burned with the Fire; and as ſo man Furies;rhey excreamly diſordered 
the Elephants, Bur l ſhall deſcribe 11 1 . | 
; a p< bay 
FT Rackets that caſt Fire a great way. | 

Make a ſtick of three fore long, round on the outſide, and with i Turners Inftrt- 
ment make it hollow within : let the hole in che middle be four fingers diatneter, and 
the VVood a finger thick; but within let x be fenced With # thin Iron plate, and 
without wich Iror hoops, at the month, in the middle, and on the end j and let the 
Spaces between be faſlned and joyned together wich Iron- wires, left by the violence 
of the flames, ſtriving within,” the Engine hould break in pieces, and hurt our 
Friends. Fill the hollow hole with this compoſioo: Gus pow det three parts, 
Colophonia, Tutia, Brimſtone, half a part: but yon muſt bruiſe ycur Brimſ one and 
Colophonia very well, and ſprinkle them with Linſeed Oyl, and work them in 
our hands, Then try if your mixture will burn gencly or fiercely: fill the ſpace 
— the joynts ima Reed with poder put Fire to it v if it burn vehemently, 
that ic break the Cane, add to ic Colophonia and Brimſtone; but if mildly, then 
per more Poder into your Rocker, preffing it agate with : fharp flick : then ſiop 
the mouth ef it, be ing full, with a Linen · clout, wir and pitch, and cover it, that the 
Powder fall not out t ard miking à hole in the clont , faſter a Cotton match to the 
mixt ure, that when neee ſſii ĩs, it may take fire, Yor ſhall lea fhort ly after to make 

the Match. This is called a finple Rocket. 1 2 * 
| ow 
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How to make a Rocket armed, 


This by a continual ſending forth of Fire - balls and Leaden Bullets, and by the 
ſhooting off of Iton- guns, will firike thorow the faces of thoſe that ſtand by. It is 
made of Turpentine · Roſin, |iquid Pitch, Verviſh, Frapkincenſe and Campuire, equal 
parts; quick Btimſtone a third part and half ; two parts of Salt · Peter tehned, three 
parts of Aqua Fortis, as much of Oyl of Peter and Gum powder: pown them toge- 
ther, and make Fire-balls : pur them into the hollow of the Pipe, that is broad e- 
nough to receive them, Put into the hollow parc the ficlt mixture, three fingers 
deep,and preſs it down: then put inthe little Ball of Gun poder onely,weighio 
one ounce, ready made : chen put in again the firit Powder : and do this by courſe 
one afcer another, till it be full; and op the mouth, as I ſaid. Some do not chruſt 
down a Ball, but Hards wrap'd up in {quare pieces of Icon; and that is ſo pliable, that 
the firſt mixture can kindle the Gun-powder, Some put in with the Tow, Glaſs 
groſly powdered. Others, Salt and powder of Lead: for if the Lumps flick to Ar- 
mour ot Garm-nes,you cannot put chem out with water or any thing elſe till they be 
conſumed, Some there ate alſo that compaſs in the Rocket wich Brais or Iron - Guns, 
and at the open paſſage of the Rocket, they put in Gun po det; when fire comes 
at it., with tertible and frequent noiſes, they cuſt Leaden Bullets forth upon the 
ſanders by. I ſaw a Rocket of extraordinary largeneſs ; it was ten foot long, and as 
wide as a mans head might go in: ic was full of Fixe · balls, Stones, and other matters, 
and put into a Gun, and bound to the lower part of the Croſs-yard of a Ship, which 
was tranſported every way with cords, as the Souldiers would have it; and in Sea- 
lights was levelled againſt the Enemies Gallies,and deſtroyed them all almoſt, Vet ! 
will not omit to relate how 


A Braſs-Gun once fired, may diſcharge tex timer, 

It is a new Invention, chat a great Braſs-Gun, or a hand-Gun , may diſcharge ten ot 
more Bullets one aſtet another without intermiſſion, Make a dark Powder, ſuch as 
I uſed in the precedent part, and fill ir thus: Firſt, yut in a certain meaſure of Gun- 
powder, that being put in, may diſcharge the Ball: then put in che Ball, but a imall 
one, that it may go in looſely, and that the powder putin upon ir, may come to touch 
the Gnn-powder: then pour in this daxk poder two or three fingers depth: then 
put in your Gun- poder, and your Bullet : and thus in order, one after the other, 
il the Gun ſeems to be full to the very mouth. Laſtly, pour in ſome of your dark 
ammy powder : and when you have levelled your Gun co the place appointed, put 
Fire ro the mouth of ic; for it will caſt out the Bullets, and then Fire for ſo long 
time as 3 man may diſcharge a hand- Gun at divers ſhoots, And thus with one Braſs» 


Gun you may diſcharge many times, 


| | ' CuapP, V. | 
| How Fire · Bali are made that are ſhot off. in Braſ-Gwns, 


No Iwill hew hom to make ſome Pot · compoſit ions of Fire- balls that are ſhot 
out of Braſs-Gyng.; for divers nſes : eicher to burn ſhips , or to give light to 
ſome men in che night of at Solemnitĩes to caſt up inco the Air, that they may ſeem 
to flteam along like falling Scars, 


Fire balls flying in the Air, 
that are made at Feſtival times. Grind one pound of Gun-powder , one third pate 
of Salt · Peter, two onncey of Brimſſone, and as much Colophonia : mingle all theſe; 
ſow them up in Coffins made of rhick Cloth in faſhion of Balls, and put them into 
holiow half circles made in Wood, and ſtrike them with a wooden Hammer that tye/ 
may be hard as flones; then binde them abent with cords, and dip them in Tar three 
or four times, they thas may be welbfenced about, left being diſcharged by the vio- 
lence of 2 Btaſs - Gun; ibey ſhould break in pieces, Laſtly , pierce them chrite tho- 
row wich a ſharp ſlick in the centre, and fill them with Gun- pow der, and dry them 
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to be ſent alofr, When you would uſe them, raiſe your Braſs-Guns, qr more con- 
venĩently the but end of your Guns, and take che Ball in a pair of Iron Pincher-, 
and give Fire to the holes that ic may cake : when your tte certain that it is ligbted, 
wich your right hand caſt ic into the hollow of the Gun ; and with your left » give 
fire ro the loweſt rouch-hole of the Gun: when it is fired, ic rebounds ; and be- 
ing carried up by force of the Fire, it ſeems to tun up and down in the Air,as 1 often 
ſaw it at Reme, and preparedit, They are made alſo 


Another way, 


Take Ses · pitch three parts, Turpentine-Roſin two parts, as much Brimſtone, one 
part Goats ſuet: powder what mult be powdered » and melt ina Braſs Veſſel hat 
will melt: put them together, and ſtir them with a wooden ſtick, Then caſt in Hards 
of Hemp or Flax, ſo much as will drink up all the mixture: then cake the Braſs Kettle 
from the fire, and with your hands make Balls as big as you will, that they may be 
ſhor forth of Braſs-guns ; and before they grow hard, thruſt them through with 
wooden Ricks, making ſmall holes: then put in Gun-pewder broken with Brimſtone, 
and row them aboat upon a Table ſtrewed with Gun- poder, and through the holes 
faſten cotton Matches rolled in the Powder, as I ſhall ſhew : let theſe dry and grow 
hard in the Sun. The way to diſcharge them from 0 Braſs Gun is this : Choſe tah 
as are commonly called Petrils, that are ficreſt fox thisnſe, The weight of the Gun» 
powder co be put into the Veſſel, mult be one fifth part of the Ball, or & little 
more or leſs; for if you put in much, they are either caſt down by the too great vio- 
lence of the Fire, or elſe they are put out as they flie, and do not anſwer our expecta- 
tion, The Powder being put into the Veſſel, lay neicher Hards nor Hemp upon it; 
but fit the Ball upon the Powder, that as that bres, it may fire the Ball, and ſend ic 
forth, Here is a more noble Compoſition 


Another way. 

Take five parts of Gun- powder, three'of Salt - Peter refined, Btimſtone two, Colo- 
phonia one half part, beaten Glaſs, common Salt, of Oyl of Peter, and of Linſeed 
Oyl, and refined Aqua Vite as much: powder what muſt be powdered , and paſs ic 
chroegh a fine Cleve: then melt it in a new earthen pot wich burning coals, withoat 
flame : let them not ſparkle , for ſo the Compoſition may take fire, Then'caft in 
the Powders, that they may ĩncorporate well together: then make round Coffins 
of Linen cloth as 1 ſaid, and fill them wich the Gun-powder alone, and binde them 
with cords about: then wrap your Tow in the Compolition, '«id make 2 Ball of the 
bigneſs you would have ir ; and if you will ſhoot ic out of a Braſs Gun, binde it the 
thicker with little cords : then pierce your Ball chrough in es with wooden 
pricks , that they may come at the powder that lieth in the middle : then pur cotton 
Macch through, that when it flies in the Air ſo violently, they may preſerve the 
fire, In another earchen Por, melt Pine · Tree · Gum, Gun- powder and Brimſtone, 
and dip in your Ball into that liquor, that it may be all over-caft with ic, When you 
take it out, lift up your cotton Marches with a ſtick, and firew them with Gun- 

der. This Ball will ſorely puniſh the Enemies with a great noiſe, cracking and 

reaking aſander i the Fire cannor be put out: ĩt will burn all kinde of Furnirin 

Garments and hat elſe, till it be all conſumed; for ic will burn Armour ſo migh- 
tily, that unleſs they be talen off, they will burn the am. CORY" 


Cuar, VI. 
Of Compoſitions with buruing Wars. 


— 


| rr ſceking the Reaſon of Waters that lie hid abo tnd under the earth, 
and are always hot, they ſay, Bitumen is che cauſe thereof, which being once on 
fire, hath this property, chat ic will not only not be put out; but if you caft on water 
it will burn the more. The Mountain Chimæra burus always in Phuſelis, both nieht 
and day. Gnidins Crefias ſaith, The fire of it is kindled by water; and is put out with 


' 
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Earth or Hay, In the ſame Lycia, Vulcan s Mountains, touched with a burning 
Torch, will ſo burn, that the very (tones and ſand in Rivers ate conſumed by them, 
and will burn in the midſt of the waters; and that fire is maintained by water. The 
hollow Cave ia Nymphæum foreſhews terrible things to the men Apollonia: as 
Theopom pus Writes; it encreaſeth by ſhowres, and it caſts forth Bitumen, that muſt be 
tempered wich that Fount:in that cannot be taſted, otherwiſe it is more weak then 
any Birnmen is, Now 1 ſhall ſearch out the kindes of Bitumen. The firſt kinde is 
liquid, called Naphtha, we call ic Oyl of Peter, which remains in ſtones and Kizram, 
This bath great affinity wich Fire, and the fire will take hold of it every way ac a 
prear diſtance. So ſome ſay, That Mcdea burnt a whore, who, when ſhe came to ſa- 
crifice at the Altar, the fire laid hold on her Garland, Another kinde is, that men 
call Maltha ; for in the City of Comagenes Samoſata, there is a Lake ſends forth 
burning mud: when any ſolid thingroncherh it, ir will Rick to it ; and being touch'd, 
it will follow him that runs from it. So they defended the Walls, when Lucullus 
beſieged them, and the Soldier burned in his Armor, Warers do kindle it, and onl 
Etch can quench ic, as experience ſhews, Camphire is a kinde of ic » as Bitumen, it 
draws fire to ic and burns, Piſſaphaltum is harder then Bitumen: both Amber and 
Jet are of this ſorc ; but theſe burn more gently, and not ſo much in the waters. 
oreover, in regard ic burns in the Water, it is Bri z for no fatter thing is dug 
forth of the Earth, To maincain this fire, it ſelf is ſufficient 2ir neither burns in the 
waters, nor is ir put out with water, nor doth ir laſt long z but, joyn'd wich Bi- 
tunen, the fire will laſt always, as we ſee in the Phlegrean Mountains at Puceolit 
and as fire, if Oyl be caſt in, barns che more; ſo when Bitumen is kindled, water caſt 
on, mikes the flame the greater. Wherefore I ſhall make uſe of thoſe fires that burn 
in and above che waters. But I ſhall bring ſome examples how is made 
Al Ball that will burn under Water, 
Firſt prepare your Gnn-Powder; for this muſt be one Ingredienc in all Comroſiriong, 
and gives force to the reſt ro burn vehemently, If it be in great corns,pown ic well, 
and leirce ic fine: to ſeven parts of this, add two parts of Colephonia, three of Salt- 
Peter, one of Btimſtone: pon them all together, and mingle ſprinkling on of: 
Naphtha, r of liquid pitch Kicram; moyfining them ſo long until the powder preſſed 
in your hand will ſtay together. When theſe are well mingled, make ttial by them: 
if it burn too vebemently,add more Colophonia,Salt-Perer and Brimſtone: but if but 
weakly, more Gun - pow der. This mixture muſt be wrapr in firaw or liner-rags,or put 
into coffins made of the ſame things; and binde ir as cloſe is youcan with {traw, ot 
little cords tound abotn : then dip ic into ſcalding pitch, and ſo let ir dry: then wrap 
it again wich ſtra w, and ſmeer ic over wich pitch, to keep it ſafe from water, and that 
it may not break aſnnder by the violence of the ſue When it is well dried, and a lit- 
tle hole made in it, put in Gun - poder, and put fire to it : and when it begins to burn, 
ſtay hut very little, and caſt ĩt into the water. It will by its weight fall to the boc- 
tom, and rhe flames will ſtrĩve wich the vater, and drive them far ftom it: ſo it will 
appear to burn above, and is obſcured with a black ſmoak, that yon will chivk you ſee 
the ſulphuteous waters at Puteoli burning chere; Being then made lighter by many 
turnings and w indings, it will ſeem to aſcend to the ſaperficies of the warer;which is 
a moſt pleaſant fight : for you will think that the water burns ; and yon ſhall ſer 
two contrary Elements fight ing together, yet to unite friendly until che matter be 
ſpent, Others wrap in cloth nothing but Sun- poder a whole handfal ; and this 
they binde in with cords : then they dip it in meſted ſcalding pitch, and bound * 
fait , and wrapt in many linen rags ; they make u ſms)! hole throngh it; and 
place this in the Centie of the Ball we evennow ſpake of, that when it comes to 
the ſuperficies of the water, the fire taking hold on the Powder within, breaks 
the Ball-i pieces. ; and with a mighty noiſe , wounds all rhoſe that fland ner it. 
Some make it 


Otherwiſe. 


They make a Compoſition of Briton , Colophonia , - Salr-Perer , Verniſh ; 
and, 40 did they 4d 4 fownh pace of Ces vonder 3] and ahey add Venice 
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Turpentine-Rofin, Oyl of liquid Ver niſh, Petroleum, Linſeed Oyl, and the beſt re. 
fined AquaFite : with theſe they wet and ſprinkle the dry Powders, I have ſeen 
this take fire more vehemently, and to caſt the flames farther, To do 


The ſame 5 


Take Maſtick one part , Frankincenſe two, Grains of Verniſh, Brimſtone, Camphire, 
Gun-pomwder , of each three parts; of Colophonia fix, Salt - Peter refined nine: 
pown them all together, and fiſt them; onely pown the Camphice mingled with 
the Salt; for that onely will not be powdered : ſtrew them all about upon an car- 
chen diſh with a large month, and ſprinkle chem with Naphcha , or Verniſh, or Lin- 
ſeed Oy}, and mingle them with your hands. Take out part of the Powder, and put 
it into a hollow Cane, and try it, whether ic will burn to your minde ; and if it burn 
too weak, put in more Gun - powder; if coo vehemently, more Colophonia : always 
trying if it be as it ſhould be. For to theſe Compoſitĩons, we add the ſame things to 
blunt the vehement burning of the Salt - Peter and the Gun- poder. Ther make 
Coffins of Canvas , like Balls, and fill them with your Compoſition , and ſtuff it 
in well, and binde them well with cords round about. Then melt Brimſtone, and 
let there be in ic one fourtk part of Gun- poder: ſtir them together with a wooden 
Aick, and Ince the Ball over with that liquor, that jt may be well fenced and cruſted. 
Then with a wooden prick make a hole is it in the middle to the Centre, and fill 
that with powder ; and ſo put in fire , and it will burn undet water : ic may alio be 
ſhort forth of braſs Engines, 1 will ſhew you how to make | 


Balls and Pots to be caſt forth of Ships. 


The Ancients write, That Alexander the Great fqund out this Compoſition of Fires, 
to burn Bridges, Gates, Ships, and the like: but it will work pow more vehement- 
ly, by reaſon of the Gun-powder added, Take Gnn-powder, Sali-Peter, Brimſtone, 
Piccb, Pine- Tree · Gum, Verniſn in Grains, Frankincenſe, of each alike ; Camphire 
one half: bear all theſe, and mingle them. Then take Oy] of Peter, liquid Verniſh, 
Rolinous Turpen: ipe, equal parts; and with theſe, being liquid, mingle all together, 
and fill Pots with them, to be caſt among Ships and enemies : ot, if yon make a Ball 
of theſe, bitde ic hatd about the head of a hammer, whoſe ſhat p- tooth d end muſt be 
a foot long, and the handle three foot. If at a Sei- fight, any one with a light Boat 
ſirike this ĩato a Ship of the enemies with one blow, he ſhall raiſe a mighty fire, that 
neither water nor any other thing will put out. . 


| Cnavy, VII. | | | 
How Balls are made of Metals that will caft forth fire and Iron wedges, 


Shall ſhew you how co make brittle Balls of Metal, that being filled wich Gun- 
powder, and all che places of vent ſtopt, with che violence of the flame will flie 
into many pieces, and firike through thoſe they meet with, and on all fides they will 
pierce through choſe who are not onely unarmed but armed men; and theſe are to 
be uſe in beſieging of Cities : for caſt amongſt mulcicudes, they will wound abun- 
dance. The danger is (een among Herds of Cattle. Make then 


3 Balli that will caſt pieces of Iron a groat way off.. 
Let a Ball of Metal be made a hand. breadth diameter, half a finger thick : the Metal 
is made of Braſs three parts, Tin one part, to make it ſo brittle chat by force of fire it 
may flie in (mall pieces. To make the Ball more cally, make it of two half circles , 
for the charge is che leſs, and let them joyn together like a box, ot let them ſcrew 
one within another: let ic be equally thick, that it may break in all parts alike, 
Then with a Nail drove through the middle, let it be faſtened the better together, 
a finger thick, chat it may break in all parts before it do in the joynts. 
make a little Pipe as big as a finger , and as long as ones band , that it may come 
to the Centre of the Ball, and fo ſtick forth beyond the Saperficies , like * 
Pyramis, che Baſis omward, the Point inward 1 ſodder it ſaſt to the = 
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they are cat forth ſo with the violence of 

armed men and horſes, and ſo fright the hot- 
v that they cennot be ruled by bridle not ſpars, but will break 
have four holes made through them, and they are filled with 
1 chat being fired they may be caſt amongſt Troops of Horſemen z 
ill caſt their flames ſo far wich a noiſe and cracking, that the flames will 


W * Caar, VII. | 
| Her in pla greund and under water, mines may be preſently digged. 
O dig Mines to overthrow Cities and Forts , chere is required colt, time 
and pains, end they con heny bomadeter the enemy will divorer ix: I ſhall 
ſhew bow to make chem in that champion ground, where both armies are to meet, 
with lircle labour, and in ſhort time, d 
To maky Mines in plain ground: where the Armies are to meet. 

If you would do this in fighr of the (for they know not what you do) TI ſhall 
firft reach how. A le Venga, — —— ihe —— 
de, or paſſage, or fianding, there may pirs be made of three foot depth, and the 
one pit may be diſtant from the other about ten foot: There fir your Balls abour 4 
foot in bigveſs, that yon may fill tbe whole plain wich them; — — 
from one to the other, that thꝛongh them con marches may paſs well through 
earthen pipes, or hollow canes; but ſire the Balls at three or four places : then bu- 
ry them, and make the even, leaving a to give fire to them all ar once. 
They at the time of war , when the — — then temove 
a your pleaſute, or counterfeit that yon fly from them and caft is fire ac — 
place, and the whole ground will burn with fire, and make a cruel 
terrible 22 amongſt them; for you ſhall ſee their limbs fly ivco the air, and 
others fall pierced i burnt with dhe horrible flames thereof, that ſcarce 
— man pry Yeu ſhal wan on — vew Teſt let the beſt 

4 vita gur powder, t t an e put your mot- 
ches into it, and role them i» the 2 — take the Teſt frem . and ſtre 
on as much gunrowder as they will 3 ind ſet them te y in . 
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this intd t hollow cane, and fill it fall of gun poder: or take one par ned ſult · 
peter, britiftone haH as much, and let it boy! ia a be earthen pot, with oyl of 
linſeed : put in your Mat eh, and wet them well all over wich that diquor, take them 
away and dry them in the Sun. But if you will make | | 


Mines under the Water, 
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ſeth the white of an egge to quench it, ſaying, that the whice of an egyge is ſo firong? 
that if wogg be wet with ic, it will not burn, nor yet any garment, Hieron, to 
covet ſca neines, uſed the raw hides of beats new killed, as having force to re- 
fit fire; Ind the joynts of wood they fenced with chalk, or with aſhes tempered 
with blood, or clay molded with hair or firaw, and with ſea-weeds wet in vinegar ; 
for lo they were ſafe from fire, Carchedonins wis the firſt that taught men to cover 
engins and rame, with green hides, I have heard by men of credit, that when houſes 
were on fire, by a peculiar property, the menftruons clothes of a woman that had her 
courſes'the firtt time, caſt over the planks, would preſently put out the fire, Thick 
and muſcilaginons juyces are good againſt fire, as of Marſh-mallows, Therefore Al- 
ber writ not very abſurdly, that if a man anoint his hands wich juyce of Marſh-mal- 
lows, the white of an egge and vinegar, with alom, | 


- 


He may handle fire without hurt, 


And iris a thing that hath much truth in ic, But I think that quick-filver killed in 
vinegar, and the white of an ezge,and ſmeered on, can preſerie any thing from fire, 


Of divers compoſitions for fire. 


TU eo WT Rel nu AY o 


[bal ſpeak of divers compoſitions for fire to be uſed for divers nſexy, But menſay 
ELM. Gracchin was Authex of this invention. BT 


- 


PN To make a fiery compoſition, that the Sun may kindle. 
IA conſiſts of theſe things: Oyl of Noſinous Turpentine, of Quickfilver(otherwiſe 
then 1 ſhewed in diſti ling) of Juniper, of Naphtha, Linſced; Colophonia, Cumphire 
N xhete de Pitch Salt- peteh and Ducks. eiſe, double to them all; Agas vite refi- _ 
ved from all flem. Pound them all, — them; put them up in 2 glazed veſ- 
fel, and let them ferment two moteths in horſe- dung, always renewing the dung, 
und mingling chem together. Aſter the ſet time, put it into a retorty and diſtil it: 
ichen the liqust either wich Pigeons⸗: dupg, fie ly fiſted, or with gunpowder, that | 
i may be — A Wood that is ſmeered*over with this mixture, and ſet in the \ 
ſunmnet bun, will fire of it ſelf,” Pigeons-davs eaſily takes fire by the SaFbeamy, 
Galen repotis, That in Myſia, a part of Alia, a houſe was ſo ſet on fire, Pigeons · dun 
was caſt forth, and toucfed i window chat was hee; 28 ir came to touch the wo. 
Wat was — —[ä4— it was corrtipred, and grew hot, and va- 
poured ar Mi dy heut df the Sun, ĩt fired the roſin, and the window; the 
ather places ſmeered with Rofin , took ite, and by degrees part of the houſe began 
| winake hold y and when once the covering of che houſe begin to flame, ãt ſoon laid 
bedr the whole honſe, decauſe ic bath 2 mighty fotce th ivflame all. Ducks- 
Irenſe d veryprevalent in fire · works, and Phyfirians pruiſe ir etemely ; that it it 
moti::ſnbtile;/ peverracing ind hot, it makes other this penettate; and bs it te 
nt ſubaibeb and hot; ſo h itakes fire vehemently, and burns, I ſtall he w how te 
Mb wing it 15! „an ti ben go bag lun val r 1862 at gofl 
2141 — 211 2 02 © 1 > N. 51970 74A A [ | . 8 Int 4 
When I would prepare the moſt nies. ar ee 'vf*burving by l; T diſtilled 
common oyl in a retort , but with great labour; yet what was diſtilled was thin, 
combuſtible, and ready to fire; that-oncekjngted , ic was not to be put out; and it 
would draw the flame at 2 gre t diſſancę, and bardly ler ic go. But oyl of Linſeed is 
fironger ihan ĩt , for if yo!) Al it often, it ul bave ſacha wonderful force to take 


fire, that ir cap hardly be ſhut vp in a veſſel, bit it will draw the fire to ĩt and t 
C 
he takes fre; and the 0 y ic, | 
ru pres vehemently, wir dcn DilieimpoſiblEts itch I," It inal be 
NN 5 
| Si 2 170 
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Fire that i quenched with ol,  kindle1 with water. 

It is thus made: I ſaid chat Naphtha will burn in water, and char Came is a kind 
of ir, Wherefore, it you mingle brimfione wich ic, or other thiogs, that will retain 
fire; if you caſt in oyl or mud, it will quench it ; but jt revives and flames more, if 
you caſt in water. Livy relates, That ſome old women in their plays, lighting Tor- 
ches made of theſe thicgs, paſſed over Tyber, that it ſeemed a miracle to the be- 
holders, I ſaid it was the property of Bitumen to take fire from water, and to be 

uenched with oyl. Dioſcorides ſaith, That the Thracian ſtone is bred in a certain 
Kiver of Scythia; the name of it is Pontus: it hath the Force of jet, they ſay it is 


enflamed by water, andquenched with oyl, like as Bitumen. ander ſpeaks of 
this ſtone thus: 


If that the Thracian ftone be burn in fre, 
And we: with water, the flame will aſpire ; 
But eyl will quench it. Thraciax ſhepherds bring 


This jtone from ih River Pontuu, Poets fing. 
Torches that will not be put out by the winds. 


They are made with brimſtone , for that is hardly put eur, if once kindled. 
Wherefore Torches made wich wax and brimſtone, may be carried ſafely through 
winds and rempeſts, Theſe are good for Armies to march by, or for ocher neceſſu- 
ry things. Others uſe ſuch: They boil the wick of the Torches in Salr-peter and 
water; when it is dried, they wet wich brimſtone and A vita: of this mix» 
ture then they make theit Candles , with brimſione, and then with half Campbire, 
and Turpeniine, tuo parts Colophonia, three of Ma; of this they make four Can- 
dles, and put them together: inthe middle that ĩs empty, they caſt in quick-brim- 
none, and they will forcibly reſiſt all things. Or thus: Boil wicks of Hemp or Cot- 
ton in water, With Salt · peter; cake them out and dry them: then melt in a braſs per 
equal parts of brimione, gunpowder, and wax; when they are melted, put in your 
wacks to drink up part of the 'mixiane ; take them pur , and to what is left in the 
kettle, add Gunpowder, Brimſtone, and Lurpentine, of each 4 like quantity, & 
which mimme make your. Torches, and joyn them together. Alſo — 


A cord that ſet on fire, ſbalt neither ſmoke nor ſmell, 
When Souldiers or Hunters go ſecretly by day or night, they uſe ſametimes to mals 
a Match, that be ing lighted, will neither ſmell near hand, nor far off, nor make am 
imoke; for wild Beaſts, if the Match ſmell, will ſent ĩt, and run to abe tops of the 
Mountains. Take a new earcher pot, and put into it a new cord ſo „that 
che whole pot may be filled; ſo laid in ronnds, that no more can go in and 
Ince it well three or four times, that it may have no vent; for:the whole buſimeſi 


depends on this, Then make a fire roand abour ir , by degrees, chat firft. ir may 
grow hot, then very hot, and laſtly red hot; and if ſametimes the ſmabe cn forth, 
ſtop the chioks with clay ſtill; then bes under the coles, let it grow cold.af 
it ſelf 3 and opening the Por, you ſhall nde the Cord black, like a cole, Light this 
Cord, and ir-will neither ſmoke not Imell. | 1% iw, 5077 
Cnay, XI, 
Fire-compoſitions ſor Feſtroal das, 


Have ſhewed you Tertible and Monfrons fie-works, it is fic. wo thaw you ſome 
co uſe at Solemn Times : not ſo much for uſe, 1 to 14 
higher matters. I ſhall ſhæw chen how to make on, | 4 


71. when 4 wa comer into bis Chaniber, the while Air may taky , 105 
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Take a great quantity of the belt refined Aqua vita, and put Camphire into ir, cur 
ſmall, for it will ſoon diſſolve in it : when it is diffolved ; ſhut che Windows an 
Chamber - doors, that rhe vapour that exhales, may nor get forth: hen the veſſel is 
full wich water, let it boil with coles, put under, without any flame, that all the wa- 
tet may reſolve into ſmoke, and fill the Chamber, and it will beſo thin, char you 
can ſcarce perceive it. Let ſome man entet into the Chamber with a lighted Can- 
dle in his hand, and the Air by che Candle light, will cake fire all about, and che 
whole Chamber will be in a flame, like an Oven, and will much tercifie one that goes 
in. If yon diffolve in the water a little Musk, or Amber-greeſe , after the flame you 
ſhall ſmell a curious ſent. Allo there is made 


Exceeding burning water: 
Thus: Take old ſtrong black Wine, pur into ic quick Lime, Tartar, Salt, and quick- 
Brimftone 3 draw our the water of them with a glaſs tetort. This will burn exceed- 
ivgly, and never ceaſe till it be all conſumed. If you put it into 2 veſſel with a very 
large month, and put flame neer it, it will preſently take fire: if when it is on fire 
you caſt it againſt a wall, or by night out at the window, youſhall fee the Air full 
of ſparks, and kindled with fires, It will burn, held in your hands, and yet will not 
ſcald yon, Diſtil ir once agnin, and it will burn che leſs, Bur if you take equal parts 
of quick Lime, and Salt, and (hall mingle them with common Oyl, and make little 
Balis, and caſt chem inte the belly of the retort at the neck, and then ſhall draw 
forth the Oyl by a vehement fire j and mingling this Oy] again wich Salt and quick 
Lime, ſhall diſt ill chem again, and ſhall do che fame fonr times, an Oyl will come 
forch that will burn wonderfully, that ſome deſervedly call it internal Oyl. A So- 
lemn Pleaſant fire, is made for the Theater. If Camphice be diffolved in Agua uta, 
and wich that Fillers, Papers, or Parchmencs, de ſmacered ; and being dried apgin, be 
lighted, and ſhall fall from a loft : es they fall lighted through che Air, you lee 
Serpents with great delight, But if you deſire 
| To caſt flame 4 great way, 
Do thus: Bear Colophonia, Frankincenſe , or Amber , and hold them in the 


palm of your hand, and put a lighted Candle between your and as you throw 
the Powder into the Air, let the flame of the Candle ; for the flame 


will fly op high. If you will have that 


Many Candles fhall be lighted preſently, 
on Feſtival Days, as I hear they are wont to do amongſt the Turks: You ſhall boil 
Brimftone and Orpimenc with Oy], and in them let thred boil; when ir is dry, bind 
tothe wicks of Candles, and let them paſs through; for one head is light- 
ed the flame will run to them all, and fer chem on fire. call ic Herms his 
Oytcemenvr, Ay man may 8 
Eating in the dark, caſt ſparkles out of his month. 

It is pleefant for the ors ; and it is thus: Let a man eat Sugar-candy,for as he 
breaks ic wich his teeth, ſparkles will ſeem co fly our of his mouth ; as if one ſhould 
rab a fire-brand, | 


* Cnar. XII. 
th Of ſome Experiment. of Fire, 
| Will er down ſome Experimence , chat are without the ranks of the reſt. Iheld 
i better to cohceal them : bar they my give you occaſionto think on greater mat - 
ere chem. Wyvawill 9 
{EY ba Bullets from Braſi Guns, may enter deeper, 
you m eafty try this againſt a will, or plank ſer up, Let ihe Bal richer go ves 
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the hollow of it, fireight, then wide: but wet it in Oyl, before you put it in, and ſo 
caſt it in: this Bullet ſhor off by force of fire, will go in twice as tar as other wiſe. 
The reaſon is eaſie: for the Oyl takes away the occation of the Airs breathing forth; 
for all vents being ſtopt, the flames (iriving within, caſt forth the Bullet with more 
violence, as we ſhall ſhew more at large. So alſo will the Bullets of Braſs Guns 
penerrate With more force: and if you lard the Bullets, they will penercate through 
Arms of proof, I can allo by acunning Artifice 


Shoot a man through with a Bullet, and no place ſhall be ſeen where it went in, or 
came forth, 


The minde of man is ſo cunning, that it hath invented a way to ſhoot a man quite 
through with a Buller, and yer no mark of the Buller ſhall appear, though all the in- 
ward parts be bruiſed and beaten through. Conſider, that what things are heavy, are 
ſolid , and ſo ſubtile, that they will penetrate and leave no marks, where they entred 
or came out; and they will do the ſame, thougk they be united, as if they were diſ- 
joynted; and every part will act by it ſelf alone, as it would do being united, I have 
ſaid thus, to take away all occaſions from ignorant and wicked people, to do miſchief. 
I ſaw . 1 
A Gun diſcharge often, and yet no more powder was put in. 


Famous Souldiers uſe this, not onely for Braſs Cannon, but for ſmall hand- Guns. 
It is thus: wrapa paper three or four times about the rammer that is put into the 
hollow mouth of the Gun, and drawing out the Gun-Rick , fill that Hollow plai 
with Powder and Bullet; here and there let the Bullets be ſlopt in, and glewed faft, 
that no ſciſſure or vent may appear in the paper. Firlt, let ĩt be put into the Gun, 
but looſly, that the Powder put in above, may come to the vent · hole beneath: then 
put your meaſure of Powder in atop, and ſtamp in your Bulle, putting Gunpowder 
to the touch- hole; and putting fire to It, the upper Ball ſfall be ſhot off with its 
Powder: preſently thruſt in 2 ſharp inſtrument at the vent- hole, and make a hole 
in the Catte ridge, and feed ir with Poder, and put fire to ir again; and in ſhort time 
it will daicharge twice. I can i en: get ; „ ol 
N zd 2411 2 8 Blind pour eyes with the ſmoke. A fr „oo od. 
This may much profit, when enemies come to ſtotm a City. But fir we muſt con- 
ſidet the wind, that it may be on the backs of our men, and may carry the ſmoke 
into the faces of our enemies, Let there be meaſures made. like lanthorns, ſo wide 
that they may go in at the months of the Braſs Guns: fill them wich Powder ef Eu- 
pbhorbium, Pepper, quick Lime, Vine - aſhes, and Atinick ſoblimate ; and: pat 
them into the hollow of it, after the Gunpowdex: for by force of the fire, vill cheſe 
paper · ſt ames break ; and the ſmoke of the Pom der, if it come at the eyes of the ene- 
mics , will ſo trouble them, that caſting away their weapons, chey can hardy dave 
their eyes. 
N. T7 . n „ N 
Cu , Ane 2100551508 20970! eee 
How it may be, that a Candle ſhall burn continually, . 1 : 1 10 
Efcre we end this Book, Iſhall diſcover, whether it may be that a Candle once 
B liehred, ſhould never be put om; which ſecms very contrary to the reaſon of 
the corruptible things of this world, and co be paſt belief. Bur ler ns ſee firſt whe- 
thet the Ant ĩents ever attempred it, or didic, We read ĩn the Roman Hiſtories, that 
there; was. at Rome, in the Temple of he goddeſs Veſta;: and of Aſiverva, at Athens; 
ind of Apollo, at Delphi, perpetuil fice kindled. pb chis es etal z for l 
remember that I have read in many Authors, that this perpetual · fire wes alyays 
kept ſo by the Veſtal Nuns, that it ſhould never go out: as we find it in Plutarch, in 
the Life of Numa ; and then in the time of the Civil War; and of Mithridates, it went 
ovte Ar.Delpbiis was waeched by widows, who cook cue, by almays pouring in 
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ol Oyl, that it (bould pe ver ga forth: but tis failed, when the Medes burn, that Temp 
ple, Ol the ſame ſort was chat fire, God appointed by CHoſesin the Seriguares. I 
tue hal}, ways burn apon mine Altar, whightbe Frieti (hull always, keep. ped, 
puzipg mages wand day by day, MWhetęfecga the fire ag pax perperualin tie Lem: 
ples aba gods of tbe Gentiles. Yer. l reagthatabour the Town Atelic neer Py; 
gut, these was found ancartben Pitcher , in whict these was another lin le Pitcher, 
and in hes there was found 2 little light, till burning, which by the hands of, {ang 
iopggans. fellows, pouring it rudely forih, was broken, and fo 2 flame 2 


8 5 . in our N 0 che N 8 85 4 

in Naples ther was 2 le: Sc pulchte of ſome Rom: u found gd. | 
opened, AYialwas ſonndrijvhinicy in whach there was a, angle shi N 
broken, and it came to the light, it went out: it was dun ee ö 

Saviour. Seme others I have heard of, by reporr of my friends, that 7 8055 — 
ſeen with their eyes. Whence I collect this may be done, and was done by our An- 
ceſtors. Let ns ſee if we can do the ſame, Some ſay that Oyl of Metals may laſt long, 


and almoſt perpetually. But this is falſe: for Oyl of Metals will pot burn. Otkers 


ſay, Oyl of Juniper from the wood will lait long, becauſe the coles of that wood 
may be kept a whole year alive under aſhes, But this is molt falſe, becauſe I kepc 
a cole under aſhes, and ic would nor laſt two, not yet one day;and theOyl of the wood 
burns moſt vehemently , and is ſooner waſted then common Oyl. Some boaſt they 
bave drawn Oyl from the incombuſtible ſtone, thinking that flame cannot conſame 
that i for a wick made thereof, will never be burnt ; and yet burns —— you pu 


Nene hgh ar be ripe, char the wick js gt conſumed by Fre get cha 
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thers think that Oyl drawn from common Salt, will laſt always; for if you calt Salt 
into Oyl, ic makes the Oyl in the Lamp laſt twice as long, and not be conſumed, 
which 1 affirm to be true; therefore if Oyl be diſtilled from it, it will burn always 
and never waſte, Yer this follows not that Oyl drawn from Salt will burn contion- 
ally; and Oyl oiftilled from it will burn ne more than a fone of Aqua fortss, that 
parts Gold and Silver, of which kind ir is. But it is an ignorant thing to imagine, 
chat an Oyl may be made that (ball burn always, and never conſume. Wherefore 
ſome other thing muſt be thought on. Scme ſay (and = fm not think fooliſhly) 
t 


chat fice in a Vial doch not always burn ; bur in the Vial there is ſome compoſit ĩon 


laid up, that ſo ſoon as ir comes to the Air, preſently takes fire, and ſeems to burn 
onely at that time, yet it never burned before; This may be true: for as I often 
have laboured in Chymical matters, aglaſs well ſtopt, and forgot by me after the 
things were burvr in it; and being ſo left for many monetbs, 1 may ſay, many years : 
ing opened, hath been ſeen to flame, and burn, and ſmoke. What I had 

forgot, but they might be the ſame things, that I heard of by my friend, 
that had the ſame chance: fot when he had boil'd Litharge, Tarcar, quick Lime, and 


* Cipnaber in Vinegar, until it was all evaporated ; and then covering and luting the 


Veſſel well, he ſet it into « vehement fire , and when ic was enough, he ſer it by till 
it was cold : after ſome moneths, when he went to open it to ſee his work, a flame. 
ſaddenly flew out of the Veſſel , and ſer fire on ſome things, when as he thought of 
no ſuch matter: and the ſame hath happened to many more. Moreover, when I 
boiled Linſeed Oyl for the Preis, when the flames cook within , 1 covered the pot 
with clothes to put ĩt out: afrer ſome time I opened the Veſſel, tbe Oyl at the Air 
coming to ir flamed again, and took fire, Bur experience is againſt this opinion: For 
who ſaw a ( andle ſhut up cloſe in a glaſs Vial, and to keep irs flaming quality, and to 
give light ? For the Ancients thought that the ſouls of the dead did always reſt ĩn the 
grave, asthe aſhes do; and that they might not lye inthe dark , they endearovred 
all they could to ſend ent this light, i hat their ſouls migkt enjoy light continually. 
Therefore we mult thirk on another experiment, and make trial of it. Bur this muſt 
be held for a rare and firm principle in Natures ſhop, that the cauſe of wonders is be- 
canſe there can be no vacuum; and the frame of the work will ſoonet break aſunder, 
and all chipgs tun to nothing, then there can be any ſuch thing: Wherefore if 4 
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ame were ſhut up in a glaſs, and all vent · holes ſtopt cloſe, if ir could laſt one mo- 
ment, it ould ſaſt continually, and ir were not poſſible for ic to be put cur, There 
are many wonders declared in this Book, and many more ſhall be ſer down, chat 
have no other cauſe. But how the flame ſhould be lighted within fide, this is worth 
the while to know ; Ir mult be a liquor or ſome ſubtile ſubſtance, and that will 
evaporate but little; and if then ir can be ſhut up in the glaſs, when the glaſs is ſhut 
it will lad always : which may eaſily be performed by burning · glaſſes, ſire, induſtry, and 
cunning, It cannot be extinguiſhed, becauſe the Air can come in nowhere to fill 
up the emptineſs of the Vial : The Oyl is always turned into ſmoke, and this, bei 
ic cannot be diſſolved into Air, it turns to Oyl, and kindlerh again, and ſo it wi 
always —.— nfford fuel for the light, You have heard the beginnings z now 
ſearch, and make trial. | 
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Of tempering Steel. 


TuIPIO IAI. 


1 Have taught you concering monſtrous Fires; and before 1 part from thew , I ſpal tre 
of Iron Mines ; for Iron i wrought by Fire : not that I intend to handle the Art 
of*is ; but onely to ſet down ſome of the choiceſt Secrets that are mo leſs neceſſary for the 
we of wen, in thoſe things I bave ſpoken of already, befides the things I ſpakg of in my CH- 
mica! works, Of Iron there are made the beſt and the worſt I s fot the life of 
man, ſaith Pliny, For we uſe it for works of Huubandry and building of Howſes ; and 
we uſe it ſor Wars and Slanghters : not onely hard by ; but to ſhoot with Arrows, and 
Darts, and F wllets, far off, For, that man might die the ſeoner, he hath made it ſwift, and 
hath put wings to Iron. I ſhall teach you the divers temyers of Iran, and bow to mahg it 
ſoft — that it ſhall not onely cut Iron and other the hardeft ſubſtances , but ſhall 
engravs the hardeſt Perybyr and Marble Stones, In brief, the force of Iron conquers all 


things, 


Car, L 
That Iron by mixture may be made harder, 


4 T is apparent by moſt famous and well-known Experience 
SLES tharlIron ot more hard by being tempered, and be 
made ſoſt alſo, And when I bad ſotght a long time whe- 
ther it would grow ſoft or bard by hot, cold, inoiſt or dry 
things; I found that hot things would make ir hard and ſoſt, 
and ſo would cold and all the other qualities: wherefore ſom- 
thing elſe muſt be thought on to hunt out the cauſes, I 
found that it will grow hard by irs contraries, and (oft by 
things that are friendly to it ; and ſo I came to Sympathy and 

Antipathy. The Ancients thonght it was done by ſome Supetſtii on: Wotſhip, and 
thar there was a Chain of Iron by the River Euphrates, chat was called Zevgma, 
wherewich Alexander the Great had there bound the Bridge; and that the links of 
it that were new made, were grown ruſty, the other links not being ſo, Pliny and 
others tbirk, Thar this proceeded from ſome different qualities ; it may be ſome 
Juices or Minerals might run undetneath bat left ſome qualities, whereby Iron might 
be made hard or ſoft. He ſaith, . But the chief difference is in the water that it is 


oft plunged into when ic is red hot. The pre-eminence of Iron that 1s ſo profir- 


able, ha h made ſome places famous here and there; as Bilbilis and Turaſſio in Spain, 
Comum in Italy: yet are there no Iron Mynes there, But of all the kindes, che 
Seric Iten bears the Garland; in the next place, the Parthian : nor are there any 
other kindes of Iron rempered of pure Steel: for the reſt ate mivgled. Juſtine 
the Hiſtortan reports, That in Gallicia of Spain, the chiefeft mattet for Iron is found; 
but the water there is more foggible then the Iron : fer the tempeting with ihat, 
makes the Iron more harp ; and there is no * approved amonęſt them, = 
˖ 


Ard the naked (aljbes Iron, 


Then, as Pliny ſaith, It is commonly made ſofr with Oyl, and hardened by Water; 
It is a cuſtome co quench thin Bars of Iron io Oyl , that they may not grow brictle 
by being quenched in Water. Nothing hath put me forward more to ſeck bigher 
matters, then this certain Experiment ; That Iron may be made jo weak and ſoft by 
Oyl, chat it may be wreited and broken wich ones hands: and by Water it may be 
made ſo hard and ſtubborn, that it will cut Iron like Lead, 


Cnay, II. 
How Iron will wax ſoft. 


Shall firſt ſay how Iron may grow ſoſt, and become:craQtable ;. fo that one mi 
I make Steel like Tron, and Iron ſoft as Lead. That which is bard, grows ioti by 
fac things, as I ſaid j and wichouc far matter, by the fire onely, as Plan afficm-, Iron 
made red hot in the fire, unleſs you bear hard, it corrupts : as it be ſhould 
ſay, Steel grows ſoft of it ſelf, if it be oft made red hot, and left to cool 
of it ſelf in the fire: and ſo will Iron grow ſofter. \ I can do the ſame divers 
Wayes. 5 v. TA ' | a 

: That Iron may grow ſoft, 


Anoynt Iron wich Oyl, Wax, Aſafacida ; and luce ic over with firaw and dung, and 
ic : then let it for one nigbt be made red hot in burning coals, When ir grows 
cold of it ſelf, yon ſhall finde ic ſoft and tractable. Or, take Brimſtone three parts, 
four parts of Potters Earth pow dered: mingle theſe with Oyl to make it ſoft, Then 
cover the Iron in this well, and dry it, and en coals ; and, as J ſaid, 
on may uſe Tallow and Butter the ſame way, Iron wire ted hot, if it cool alone, 
it will be ſo ſoft and ductible, that you may nſerbem like Flax, There are alſo ſoft 
juices of Herbs, and fat, as Mallons, Bean · Pods, and ſuch - like, that can ſoften Iron; 
but they muſt be hot when the Iron js quenched, and Juices, not diſtilled Waters: 
for Iron will grow hard in all cold waters, and in liquid Oyl. 


Cu Ar. III. 
The temper of Iron muſt be uſed upon ſoft Irons. 


Have ſaid how Tron may be made ſofter, now I will ſhew the cempering of ir, 

how it may be made ro cut ſharper, For the temper of it is divers fot divers uſes. 
For Iron requires ſeveral cempers, if ir be to cut Bread, ot Wood, or Stone, or ltos, 
that is of divers liquors j and divers ways of firing it,and the time of querching it 
in theſe Liquors : for on theſe doth the buſineſs depend. When the Iros is ſparkling 
red hot, that ir can be no hotter, that it twinkles, they call it Silver; arid then it 
muſt not be quenched , for ir would be conſumed, . Bur if it be of a yellow or ted 
colour, they call ir Gold or Roſe- colour: and then querched in Liquors , ir groves 
the harder: this colonr requires them to quench it. © But obſerve , Thar if all the 
Iron be tempered, the colour muſt be blew or Violet colcur, as the ed:e of 4 
Sword, Rafor or Lancet : for in theſe the temper will be loſt if they are made hoc 
again. Then you muſt obſerve the ſecond colours; namely , when the Iron is 
quenched, and ſo pl in, grows hard. The laſt is Aſh colour: and after this if 
ic be quenched, it will be the leaſt of all made hard. Fer enample: — 
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The temper of a Knife to cut Bread, 


] have ſeen many ingenions men that laboured for this temper, who, having Knives 
fic to cut all hard ſubitances, yet they could icarce fall upon a temper to cut Bread 
for the Table. 1 ſulfilled their deſire with ſuch a temoc t. Wherefore to cut Bread, 
let the Steel be ſoftly tempeted thus: Heat gently Steel, that when its broken ſeems 
to be mace of very mall grains; and let it be excellent well purged from lion: then 
ſtrixe ii wun a Hammer to make 2 Koiie af it; then work it with che File, and frame 
ic like a Knife, and poliſh ic with the Wheel: chen put it in o che Fire, till it appear 
Vioici-colour, Rub it ever with Sope, that it may bave a better colour from the Fire: 
ther take it from he Fire, and anoynt the edge of it with a Linen-clorh dipt in Oyl 
of Oi. es, until it grow cold ; ſo you ſhall icfren the hardnets of the teel by che 
cenclenels of the Oy land a moderate heat. Not much differs from this, 


Tie temper of Iron for Mocd. 


Sorething harder temper is fit to cut wood; but it mu? be gentle alſo: therefore 
let your Iron ccme to the fame Violet- colour, and then plunge it into watets: rake 
i out; and when it appears Aſh- colour, caſt ĩt inco cold water. Nor is there mach 


difference in 
. The temper for Inſtruments to let blood, 


It is quenched in Oyl, and grows hard; becauſe it is render and ſubtile: for ſhould 
ic be quenched in water, it would be wreſted and broken, 


The temper of Iron for a Sythe, 
Aſter that the Tron is made into a Syrhe, let it grow hot to the colout of Gold, and 
then quench it in Oy, or imer ii with Tallow, becauſe ir is ſubtile Icon; and 
ſhould ic be quenched in waters, i would either crumble or be wreſted. 


Cu ar. IV. 
How for all mixtures, rom may lc tempered moſt hard, 


Ow I will ſhew ſome ways whereby Iron may be made extream hard: for that 

Iron that muſt be uſeo for an In''romenc to hammer, and poliſh, and fic other 
Iron, muſt be much harder then hat. 

T he temper of Irom for Files. 
It muſt be made of the beſt Steel, and exceliently rempered, that ĩt may poliſh, and 
fir o ber Iron as ii ſhe uld be: Take Ox hoofs,and put them into an Oven to dry, that 
they may be powdered fine : mingle well one part of this with as mach common 
Salt, besten Glaſs, and ( bimney- ſoot, and beat them together, and lay them up for 
your ue ina wooden Veſſel hanging in the imoak ; for the Sal: will melt with any 
moiſture of the place or Air. The powder beivg prepared, make your Iron like co a 
file : then cut ic chequerwile, and croſwwayes, with a ſharp edged tool: having made 
- the Iron terder and ſoft, as I ſaid, then make an Iron cheſt fic to lay up yoar files in, 
and put them into ir Arewing on the powders by courſe, that they may be covered all 

over: then pat on the cover, and lute well the chirks with clay and raw, that the 
ſmoak of the powder may not breath out; and then lay a heap of burning coals all 
over it, that it may he red- bot about an honr: when you think the powder to be burne 
add coninmed, take the cheſt ont from the coals with Iron pinchers, and plunge the 
files into very cold water, and ſo they will become extream hard, This is the uſual 
temper for files; for we fear not if the files ſhould be wreſted by cold waters. But I 
ſhall teach you to temper them excellently 
; Anot her way. 


Take the pitch ont of Goars horus, and dry ir, and powder it: then lay your files 
in a little Cheſt ſtre ved over wich this Powder , and do as you did before. Yer 
obſerve this, That two files ſupernnmeraty min be laid in, ſo that you may take 


them forth at pleaſure: and when you —_— covered wich a 
1 2 
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bath taken in the force of the Powder , take out one of the ſupernumerary Files, 
and remperit, and break it; and if you finde it to be yery finely grain'd within, 
and to be pure Steel, according to your defire, take the Cheſt from the hire, : nd tem- 
per them all the ſame way : or elſe, if it be not to your minde, let chem ſtay in longer; 
and reftive a little while, take ont the other ſupernumerary File, and try it, till you 
have found it perfect. So we may 


Temper Knives to be moſt hard. 


Take a new Ox hoof, heat ir, and firike it with a Hammer on the fide ; for the pith 
will come forth: dry it in an Oven; and, as 1 ſaid, put ĩt into a pot, alwayes 
putting in two ſupernumeraries, that may be taken forth, to try if they be come 
to be pure Steel; and doing the ſame as before, they will be moſt hard, I will 
thew 


How an Habergeon or Coat of Arms i; to be tempered. 


Take ſoft Iron Armour of ſmall price, and put it into a pot, firewing upen it the 
Powders aboveſaid ; cover it, and inte it over, that it have no vent, and make a good 
Fire about it: then at the time fit, take the Pot wich iron pinchers; and firiking 
the Pot with a Hammer, quench the whole Herneſs, red hot, in the foreſaid water: 
for ſo ic becomes molt hard, that it will eaſily reſiſt the firokes of Poniards. The 
quantity of the Powder is, that if the Harneſs be ten or twelve pounds weight, lay 
on two pounds and a half of Powder, that the Pow det may ſtii Kall over : wet the 
Armour in water, and rowl it in the Powder, and lay it in the pot by courſes, But, 
becauſe it is moſt hard, leit the rings of a Coat of Male ſhould be broken, and flie in 
pieces, there mult be ſtrength added to the bardneſs. Workmen call it a Return. 
Taking it out of the Water, ſhake it up and down in Vinegar , that ic may be po- 
liſhed, and the colour be made perſpicnous : then make red hot a plate of Tron, 
and lay part of the Coat of Male, ot all of it upon the ſame : when it ſhews an Aſh- 
colour, workmen call ic Berotinum: caſt it again into the water, and that hardneſs 
abated ; and will ic yield to the ſttoke more eaſuy 1 ſo of a baſe Coat of Male, you 
ſhall have one that will refit all blows, By the mixture of Sharp things, iron is made 
hard and brittle ; but unleſs ſtrength be added, it will flie in pieces with every blow: 
theteſote it is needful to learn petfectly how to add ſtrength to ĩt. 


CAP. V. 
Liquors that will temper Iron to be exceeding hard. 


Said that by Antipathy Iron is hardeved, and ſoftened by Sympathy: it delights 
in fat things, and the pores are opened by it, and it grows ſoft : but on the 
contraty, aſtringent things, and cold, that ſhur up che pores , by a contrary quality, 
make ir extreme hard 3 they ſeem therefore to do it : yer we mult not emic ſuch 


things as do it by their property. If you would have 


tA Saw tempered to ſaw Iron, 

Make your Saw of the beſt Steel, and arm ir well that it be not wreſted by ex- 
tinguiſning it. Then make a wooden Pipe as long as the Iten of the Saw, that 
may contain a liquor made of Water, Alom, and Pils; Plunge in the red bot Iron, 
and take ir ont, and obſetue the colonts : when it comes to be violet, put all into 
the liquor, till it grow cold. Yet I will not conceal, chat it may be done by a Braſs 
wire bent like a bow, and with Powder of Emtil and Oyl: for you fhall cut Iron like 
Wood, Alſo, there are tempered 


Fiſh-hooks to become extream hard, 
The Hook ſerves for a part to catch Fiſh; for ic maſt be {ma]l and ſtrong: if it be great, 
the Fiſh will ſee ir, and will not ſwallow it; if it be coo ſmall , it will break with 
gteat weight and motion; if it be ſofc, ic will be made ſtraight, and che Fiſk _ 
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eff. Wherefore, that they may be ſit ng, mali and noc to be bended in the mouth 
you ſha!] thus temper them: Of Mowers Sythes make wire, or of the belt Steel, and 
make Hook: thereof, ſmall and fine: heat them no: red-hot in the Fire; for that will 
devour (hem: but lay them on a plate of red hot Iron, When they grow red; caſt 
them into the water:when they are coidgtake them out and dry them. I het make the 
plate of Iron hot again, and lay on the Hooks the ſecond time; and when ao Aſh 
colout, or that they commonly call Berotinus, appears, plunge them into the water 
again, chat they may be lirong: for elle they would be brittle. So you may make 


C ulters extream hard, 


Allertus, from whom others have it, ſaith, That Iron is made more ſtrong, if ĩt be 
tempered wich juice of Radiſh, and Water of Earth- worms, three or four times; 
But I, when 1 bad often tempered it with juice of Radiſh, and Horſe-Radiſh, and 
Worms, 1 found it alwayes lofter, till it became like Lead : and it wasfalſe, as the 
reft of his Receits ate. But thus ſhall you make Steel extteam hard, that with chat 
onely, and no other mixture, you may make ( ulters very hard : Divide the Steel into 
very mall pieces like Dice, and let them touch one the other, binding Iton wires 
over them, faſtning all with an Iron wire: put them into the Fire till chey grow ted 
hot, and (parkle, at leaſt fitteer times, and wrap them in theſe powders that are 
made of black Borax one part, Oylter-ſhells, Cuitle · bones, of each two parts: then 
Acike them with a Hammer, that they may all unite together, and make Culters, or 
Knives, or what you will: for they will be extream hard, For this is the moſt excellent 
ſort of Steel, that onely tempered with waters, is made mott hard. There is ano- 
ther, but not ſo good; and unleſs it be well rempered , it alwayes grows worſe. 
It is this z | 
To temper a Graver to cut Marble, 


Make your Graver of the beſi Steel, let ir be red hot inthe Fire, till ic be red ot 
Role coloured; dip it into water, iben take it away, and obſerve the ſecond colour. 
When it is yellow as Gold, caftic into the water, So almoſt is 


A Too! made to cut Iron. 
When the ſame red Roſe colour appears, plunge ic into the water, or ſome ſharp li- 
quor that we ſhall ſhew ; and you muli oblerve the ſecond yellow colour, ot wheat 
colour, and then caſt it into the water, Theſeare the belt 


Tempers for Swords, 


Swords mult be tongh, left whillt we ſhould make a thruſt, they ſhould break; alſe, 
they muſt have a ſharp edge, that when we cut, they may cut off what we cut. The 
way is thus: Temper the body ot it with Oyl and Butter, to make ic rongh; and 
temper the edge with ſharp things, that they may be ſtrong to cut: and this ĩt 
done, either with wooden Pipes, ot woollen Clochs, wet with Liquor: ule it wittily 
and cunningly. 


» Cu Ar, VI. 
Of the temper of a Too! ſpall cut a Porpbyr Marble Stona 


Ur Avceftors knew well to remper their Tools, wherewich they could eafily 

cut 2 Porpbyr Stone, 3+ infinite Works teſtifie that were leſt to us i but the 

Way wi ſhewed hy vope, nd is wholly corcealed; which fs a migbry tiiſgrace to dur 
times, when we vegleR ſuch rare and uſeful Invergions, and make no account of 
them, That we might be freed from this diſhonour, with great care, and pains, and 
cohi, ! made rial of all things came to my hand, or I could think of, Dy divers ayes 
avd experiments vbat I might atraiv unto it 2 at laſt, by Gods great bleſſing, I found 
a far greater paſſage for to come to theſe things, and what exceeds ibis. And 1 wilt 
net be grieved io late what 1 found on by chance , While 1nmade trial of tbeſe 
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things, The buſineſs conſi ed in theſe difficulties, If the temper of the Graver wes 
too ſtrong and ſtubborn, with the vehement blow of the Hammer it flew in picces:bue 
if it was ſoft, it bowed, and would not touch che ſtone: wherefore it was to be mott 
frong and tough, that it might neither yield to che ftroke, nor flic alunder, More- 
over, the juice or water the Iron muli be tem, ered in, mu: becleer and pute: for if 
ic be troubled , the colovrs coming from heat cculd not be diſcerned : and fo the 
time to plunge the Tool iu world not be known, on which the whole Art depends, 
So then, cleer and pur ĩacd jaices will ſhew the time of the temper. The colours muſt 
be chiefly regarded: for they ſhe the time to piunge it in and take it out - and be- 
canſe that the Iron mult be made molt hard and tough, therefore the colour mutt be 
a middle colour between ſilver and gold: and when this colour is come, plunge che 
whole edge of the Tool into the liquor, and after a little time, take it out; and 
when it appears a Violet · colour, dip it int o che liquor again, leſt the hear z yer re- 
mining io the Tool, may'again ſpoil the remper : yer this we muſt chiefly regard, 
chat the liquors into which the Iron is plunged, be extream cold; for if they be hot, 
they will work the leſs : and you mult never dip an Iron into water, that other Tron 
hith been dipt in before; for when ir is grown hot, it will do nothing: but dip ic 
into ſome other that is freſh and cold; and let this inthe mean time, jw im in ſore 
glazed Veſſel of cold water, that it may ſoon grow cold, and yon ſhall have it moſt 
cold for your work. Yet theſe are 1 


The hardeſt tempers of Iron. 


If you quench red-hot Tron in diſtilled Vinegar , it will grow hard. The fame will 
happen, if you de it into diſtilled Urine, by rea ſon of the Salt it contains in it, If yon 
remper it with dew , that inthe month of May is found on Vetches Leaves, it will 
grow moſt hard. For what is collected above them, is ſalt; as I taught elſewhere 
out of Theophraſius, Vinegar, in which Salt Ammoniac is difſolved , will make a 
moſt ſtrong remper: hut if you temper Iron with Salt of Urine and *alt-Peter dif- 
ſolved in water, it will be very hard; or if you powder Salt- Peter and Salt Ammo- 
niic, and ſhut them np in a Glaſs Veſſel with a long neck, in dung, or moiſt places, 
till they reſolve into water, and quench the red · hot Iron in the water, you ſhall do 
better. Alſo, Iron dipped into a liquor of quick Lime, and the Salt of Soda purified 
wich a Spunge, will become extream hard. All theſe ate excellent things, and will 
do the work: yet I ſhall ſhe you ſome that are far better. 


To temper Iron to cut Porph Wis Marble, 


Take the fugitive ſervant, once received , and then exalted again, and ſhur ic in a 
glazed Veſlel, till ir conſume in Fire ot water; fo the Iron Tool will grow hard, chat 
you may eaſily have your defire : bur if it be tco bard, that ir be too brittle, add 
more liquor, or elſe more Metal: yer take care of this alone, whilſt you have found 
the meaſure of your work: for the Iron will grow ſtrong and tough. The ſame alſo 
will be happily performed by the foul moylture of the Serpent Python, and by the 
waſting thereof: for the ſalt gives force, and the fat roughneſs, And cheſe are the beſt 
and choiceſt that I have tried in this kinde, 


- 


CnaPe, VII. 
How to grave a Porphyr Marble without an Iron tool. 


Ome have attempted to do this without any Graver, but with ſtropg and phat. 
water; and this Argument moved them to it : When they ſaw Vinegar and ſharp 
juices torſwell into bubbles, being cali upon Marble,and to corrode it, chey ſuppoſed 
char if they ſhould draw very ſtrong ſharp liquor from ſharp and cotroding things, 
they might do the ſame work without labour, At laſt, thus they did it: Take a little 
Mercury ſublimate, and a little Salt Ammon ic, diſtil theſe as I ſhewed in Glaſs Stills: 
then take a little Verdigreaſe, Tin calcined, and of the fire-ſftone , powder all theſe 
With S4/ gemma, and common Salt, and Salt Ammoniac, and diſtil chem, and eue 
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1 Knife very well, az I Gid, and cowre it wich Chalk: chen ſtix with your hands, 
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the diſtilled liquor again upon the F ces, and diſtil ic again, and do it again the third 
time: then keep the liquor in « Veſflel well ſtopt. When you go about your work, 
{meer the Porpbyr Marble wich Goars ſuet, onely touch not choſe parts you mean 
to have engraved : you muſt make a ledge abour it, chat when you pour on your 
water, it may not run off here and there; and he liquor poured on will eat moſt 
fixongly 2 when it ceaſethco eat, Cali it away, and pour on freſh ; and do this ſo 


” 


often, till you have graved it ſo much as you pleaſe, and you have done. 


Cu Ar. VIII. 
How Iron may be made het in the fire to be made tract able fer works. 


Mz ſeek moſt diligently , how by a ſecret Art Tron may beſo tempered, chat 
it may neither break, nor be ſhoe through with Guns, Bur thele men do not 
take care of what they have before them, and ſeek for what they have not; for would 
they conſider whilſt che Iton hears, che thing they ſeek for ſo eargeriy, is before cheit 
eyes. I ſay therefore, That the reaſon why Swords break and flie in pieces, and 
breltis of Iron ate ſhot through wich Guns, is, becauſe there are flaws in the Tron, 
and ic cleaves in divers places, and the parts are ill united; and becauſe theſe 
clefrs are ſcarce viſible : this is the cauſe that hen they are bended or ſtricken they 
break: for if you mark well, whenever Knives or Swords break in pieces, yon (hall 
alwayes finde theſe craks and flames, and the ſolid parts are not broken; and bei 
bended, teſiſt. But when I ſonght for the cauſe of theſe flaws, I found at laſt, 
in Smit hs Shops, where Iton is made hot, they heap up coals over the fron, and the 
refnſe of coals; ſaying, The Iron will not hear ſo eaſily, if ſome rubbiſh of the coals 
and duſt be not heaped over it : and wich this crampery=cuſt , thete are $ 
mingled ſmall Rones, chalk, and other things gathered cogerber in pieces 3 which, 
when they meer in the fire , they cauſe many knors onrwardly, or cavities inward» 
ly, and crack+, that the paris cannot well faſten together. Whence, theugh the bu- 
fineſs be trivial and of imall regard, yet ibis is the canſe of ſo great inconveniences 
that follow, Wherefore , to void this impediment, I thought on this courſe to be 
taken: I caſt my coals intros wooden boi tall of water : for they will ſwim on the 
top, (but the filth and bricks will fall to the bottom) thoſe that ſwim, I take our and 
dry them 3; and thoſe I uſe for my works, What a bleſſing of God this profitable 
Invention is ! for thus men make Swords, Knives, Bucklers, Coats of Male, and all 
ſorts of Armour ſo perfect, that ir were long and tedious to relate : forT have ſeen 
Iron brefts, that ſcarce weighed above twelve pound, co be Musket-proef, And if 
we ſhould add the temper to them, they would come to far greater effects. 
>. e BD © . Ty 


Cn. IX. 
How Dau Kue may be wade, 


Ne whilR I ſer down theſe Operatĩons very pleaſant , namely, how Damask 
Knives nay be made to recover their marks that are worn out, and how the 
ſame marks may be made upon other Knives, If then we would 

» £ ? . 


| a © mY Renew the waved marks of Dam Knives that are worn out, 


poliſh a Ponĩard, Sword or Knite, very well wich Powder of Emril and Oyl, and 
then cleanſe ir with Chalk, that no part may be dark, bur that it may glifter all over: 
then wer ir all with juice of Lemmons mingled with Tanners water, that is made 
wich Vitriol: for when ir is dry, the marks will all be ſeen incheir places, and wave 
is they did before. And if you will 


Makg marks with Dank Knives, 
And that ſo acurately, that you can ſcarce know them from Damask Knives : Poliſh 
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Chalk mingled with water; and touching ic with your fingers, rub the edge of the 
Sword that was poliſhed , and you ſhall make marks as you pleaſe : when you have 
done, dry them at the fire or Sun:then yon mult have a water ready wherein Vitriol is 
diflolved, and (meer that upon it: for when the Chalk is gone, ic will dye ic with 8 
black colour, Afrer a little (tay, wer ir in water, and waſh it off : where the Chalk 
was, there will be no ftain ; and you will be glad to ſee the ſucceſs, You may wich 
Chalk make the waving Lines running up and down, If any one defires 


To draw forth Damach Steel for work, 


You may do it thut: for without Arc it is not to be done, Too much heat makes ic 
crumble,and cold is ſtubbormbut by Art, of broken Swords Knives may be made very 
bandſomely; and Wheels and Tables, that Silver and Gold wire are drawn through, 
and made even by, to be uſed for weaving: Put it gently to the fireghat ic may grow 
hot to a Golden colour ; but put under the fire for aſhes, Gip calcined, and wer wich 
water: for without Glp, when you hammer it, it will (well into bubbles, and will flie 
and come to be droſs and refuſe. 


Cuay. X. 
How poliſhed Iron may be preſerved from ruff, 


JT is ſo 2 * 22 Iron from — many have Con how = do ic 
wich caſe, Plim ſaith, That Iron is rom Gip,and liqui 
pitch. But he — nor how Ceruſs may be made : Tees that know — 
make Gee Ceruſs without Vinegar, Iron being ſmeered there with, is eaſily pre- 
ſerved from ruſt, Some avoyne the Iron wich Deer ſuet, and ſo keep ĩt free from raft 
but I uſe the fat ſubitance in the Hoofs of Oxen, | * 
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«Art, and may give oceaſion to others thereby to invent greater matters by theſe, "The Art 
conſiſts about eating and drinhing, 1bal fort freak of Meats, the of Drinks ; and bythe 
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Cu Ar. I. 
How Fleſh may be made tender, 


& Shall begin wich Fleſh, and fhew how it may be made tender; 
that Slurrons much deſire, I fhall do ic divers ways; Some 
We — — — 1 —— 
ies of things: an grow ſo 

they will almoſt reſolve into broth, Then how whileft-che 
TX creatures are yet alive , they may be made tender, For ex- 


le: 
EY How to maks Sheeps fleſh tender. 


The. Fleſh of creatures killed by their enemies, eſpecially ſuch as they hate and 
| fear, will be very tender. in his Geoponicks ſaith, that Sbeep killed by 
Wolves, and bitten, their fleſh more tender, and ſo the ſweeter. Platereb 
in Sympoſſ acu gives the cauſe of ir, Sheeps Fleſh, he ſaith bitten by a Wolf becomes 
the ſweeter, becanſe che Wolfe wg Oe more flaggy and render. 
For the breath of the Wolfe is ſs hot, that che hardeſt bones will conſume in his 
Hosch, and melt; and for this cauſe, thoſe things will the ſooner corrupt, that 
the Wolfe bires, And both Hunters and Cooks can teftifie , chat creatures killed 
divers ways, are diverſly affected. Some of theſe are killed at one blow, that wich 
one ſtroke they lye for dead: yet others are hardly killed at many blows. And 
which is more wonderful, ſome by a wound given with the Iron weapon, have in- 
printed ſuch a quality upon the creature, char ir preſently and would noe 
keep ſweer one day ; und others have killed chem as ſuddenly , yet no ſuch quality 
remain'd in the fleſh that was killed, and it would it ime tine, Moreover, cha 
a cerroin verme , when creatures are {lain or dye, comes forth to their skivs, and 
hair, and nails, Hamer was not ignorant of, who wricing ef skins and chongs ; A 
thong ſaith he of an ox ſlain by force, for che skins of thoſe creatures are rougher and © - 
fironger, when they dy not by old age or of diſeaſes, but are ſluin. On the contrary, 
foch as cyeby the bi of Beaſts their beofs will grow black, and their hairs fall 
off, and cheir ius will wither and flag. n 
v 
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are falſe j for how ſhould Sheeps fleſh grow tender by the Wolfes breath, I under. 
Gand it not: For other creatures that are killed by their enemies, and fleſh of 3 
contraty parure doth alſo grow tender, where thert are no hor vipburs{ But 1 
think thit the abſence of blood, makes the fleſh tender, for theſe reaſons. Quails 
and Pheaſants killed by Hawks, are very tender, but their hearts are found fail of 
blood , and hard within them. Deer and Bores, killed by Dogs, are more tender. 
but harder if by Guns : ind about, the heart OS pores are ſo hard, that they can ſcarce 
be boiled. Fear of detth drives the bod to the heart ; the other parts are blood- 
leſs, as ſhall appear by the following experiments, As 


How Geeſe, Ducks, Pheaſants, Quails, and other Birds becams nooft tender. 
This is eafily dene, if we hunt them andfly Hiwks, and other birds of prey,at them . 
for whilſt they fight, they ſtrive to be gone, and they are ſometime held in the 
Falcons Talleats, and are wounded with divers ſtrokes; and this makes chem fo 
tender that it is wonderful: Wherefore, en we wonld eat crammed Birds, we 
ſhould purpoſely fly a Hawk at them, and being killed by them, ſhould grow more 
render to be defired. So 1 


That Ox-fleſh may grow render, 
eſpecially of old Oxen; for they are dry and hard, and will net eafily heil. The 
Butchers ſer hounds at them, and let them prey upon them, and they will for ſome 
hours defend themſelves wich their borns : it laſt, being overcome by multitudes of 
Dogs, they fall wich their ears torn, and bit in their skinz theſe brought into che 
ſhambles, and cut ont, are more tender than ordinary, Some of them fighti 
openly with Bears, and ſometimes kill'd by them, if any of the body be left, it w 
be ſo tender that it will melt in a_mans mouth. We may do the ſame, if we keep 
creatures ſometime in fear of death, and the longer you keep them ſo, the tender 


they will be, For | 
To wake Hens tender, 


we fright them off from high Towers; ſo we de Turkies, Peacocks: and when 
cannot fly away by the weight of their bodies, for fear of death, with great pains 
ſhaking of their wings, they fall down, that they may rake no burt by falling, Thoſe 
that are ſo killed with fear of death, grow very tender. So old Pigeovs chat 
chance bad fallen into deep pits, when they had long labonred, ſirugeling with 
their fluttering wings above the waters to ſave. — 2 from d 1 
frugling and fear of death they grew very tender; and by this accident we have 
learned , that when we would have them very tender, we purpoſely drive them in. 
Hor act\n Serm. ſaith almoſt the ſame, 46d | 
Ty How a Cock, may grow tender, : ; 3 1 Wy 
if you maſt ſuddenly ſer him before your friends, and cunnot help it. I «6 get 
— chance ar night, and if the cock be tough, nt fit to eat, dtrown'd him 
alive in Maſcadel ont tight, and he will ſoon come to be render. meat. We nſe to 
hang up Turkies alive by che bills, at the ſadle · bow, when * and theſe 

thus rack t and toſſed wich great pꝛins, at the journeys eo you (hall find chem 
aud very tender. * 2 | | 


1 


| Monden 


it 


| . 

. How fleſh may grom tender by ſecrttgropriety. · | amn 
— chings there are, that by ſecrec propriet y make fleſh endes. 1 ſhall recbrd 
two prodigious miracles of Nature. One, chat hung on a fig tree, | 


. hn: 5-0 
andſo ſhort, tha is is wonderful: Another, has mild Code bound to fe will 


nia . AB... 4, ARR 5 


0 Coolen. EN; 
gtow tame, and ſtand immoxeadle. Plutarch in his SympoſSacks y gives the reaſon, 
why the Sacrifices of Cooks hung to a Fig · tree did pteſently grow tender and ſhorty 
when che Took of Ariſtiad, amongſt othet᷑ meats, c ffeted to Hercule i reviier 
daophil-Cocky newly fliin, that was ext team ſtiort: Ariſtio gives the reſſon of thiʒ 
tendernoſs to be the Fig · tret 3 and he miigtaned, that theſe killed, though 
they be hard aA, grow tunder, if thay by hanged up dn a Fig=tree.- It 45 cer 
tain, as we may judge by fight , that the Fig-tree ſends forth a vehement and (irony 
vapour. This alſo confirms that which is commonly ſpoken cf Bulls, that the fierceſt 
of chem bound to a Fig · tree, will grow cache preſently, and will endure to be touch- 
ed wich your hand, and to herr the yoke unc they puff out All their anger, and lay 
aſide their courage that thus fails them: for ſo forcible is the acrimony of the vapoy 
oſthat Tree, thac rhongh the Bull rage never ſo mach, yet this will tame him. 
the Fig · tee is more fall of Milky juice, then other Trees ate; ſo that the Wo 
Bonghs, Figs, are almoſt all fall of it: wherefore, when it is burnt, the ſmoke it ſen 
forch,dorh bite and tear one very much; and lii ĩum made of them burnt, is very 
detergent, andcleanſiog : alſo Cheeſe is curdled with Fig: trce milk, chat comes forth 
of the Tree, if yon cut the gteen barx. Some would have the hear co be the cauſe, 
that the Milk cards, by the juice of the Eig- tree calt in, which tnelts the warry ſub- 
ſtance of che humour; 'wherefore the Fig: tree ſends forth '# hot and (harp vapour, 
2 that is digeſting, and dries and'conco&s che fleſn of Birds, fo that they grow teu- 

9 So 541 5.* D een v : iy ; 
vt Ox fleſh may bt mule tender, © 
IF yot put the ſtalks of wilde Fig trees ĩao the pot, wherein Ox fleſh is boil'd, they 
will be boil d much the ſoonbt, by reaſon of the waed, Pliny, I gave yon the reaſon 
of ir before from eng 'The Egyptlint alluding to this, hen they would de- 
ſcribe a man that wis puyi kJ is the height , they painted a Bull ed to a wilde 
_—_— For when be rotes, I HE be bound to a wilde Fig · tree, he will. preſently 
gtow tame. If We will bare | | 
want «in; anos * 311 Pulſe grow tender, | 1 ' 
becanſe I ſee that there is great ant ĩpathy between Pulſe and Choke fitck, that de- 
ſtroys and ſtrangles chem, Some call this Lions Herbe: for as a Lion doth with 
great rage and furiouſly kill Cattle and Sheep, ſo dorh choke firch all Pulſe : wheres - 
ore this Herbe put ro Pulſe, When they boil, will make them boil the ſooner, Bur 
7 . 8 ; 7 5 a 2 
e Tt meat lil the ſooner, 
All kinds of Docke, though they be dry and juiceleſs, will do it, that all fleſn will 
w tender, and become fit to eat. Wherefore the Antients always fed on ir, chat 
it might digeſt che meat in their ſtomacks, and looſe their bellies, Alſo the root of 
wilde Nettles boil'd with fleſh, will make chem tender. Pliny. 
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Cn. III. | 

am | How Fleſh may be made tender otherwiſe. | 
R to make fleſh tendet: Firſt, if fleſh killed be bung in the 
pen Air, for they will grow render, as beginning to corrupt, but they maſt 
not ſtay thete ſo long till they corrupt indeed. Wherefore you mult know their 
quality, which will keep longeſt, and which nor. For example 

2269. Peacocii, Partred ge, Pheaſants to be made tender. 
Ius faith, That 4 Peacock killed will be kept two days; and three in winter, that 
che” herd fleſh of it may gro fbr. H.liabes bangs them up three days, banging 
ſtones to 1 Sauaurols hangs them up ten days without weights. Simeon 
Seil ſtith, That Patridge newly killed ate bot to be eat, but after 2 day or ewo,thar | 
tbey may loſe cheir hardneſs,” Pheaſamrs in mmer bung up two days, and three 
dæys in winter, after they are killed, WN *  Arnelens. And to avoid tedi- 
oaſneſs, the ſame mult be ne with ot =  Thelike * 
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That Birds may grow tender. | 


4 . 


If you hang thoſe in Moon - light, that were killed im the nighe, they will grow more 

tender by boilipg : For the Moon hath great verius to make fleſh tepder, for it is 

but a kind of corraption, Therefore: wood, cut by Meon-lighe, will»ſoancr grow 
totten, and fruit ſooner gro ripe, Dephyathe Pbyſxian In Aibrnew, i * 


1 


CHAP. Iv. 
How Shill-crearures may grow more tender. 


3 Efore I end to ſpeak of ways to make fleſh more tender; It will act be zmiſs to 
make Crabs tender, and by anather way then I ſhew'd before, How we may 


make 
(Tabifſh texder ſhel'd. 


At Rome they do ſo, and it becomes pleaſapt and excellent ment for Noble mens 
Tables. 1 ſpeak of thoſe Crabs bred in tteſn waters 3. For at Venice 1 have ceren 
them that bred naturally render in ſalt-waters ; they call them commonly Mollecas:⸗ 
but they are not ſo ſweet , as they are made at Rome :; and they ask 2 Julius apiece, 
The way is, iv tbe Moneths of June, ul, Augeſt, and Se the (tabs uſe 0 
caſt theit ſhels, and pm cf their old cat j M1 that time filker-men ſearch about the 
banks of Rivers, where they find their holes and caves balf opt , and by that they 
know the time is come to caſl their ſhells; for the more heit ſhe ls grow tender, the 
more they ſhar up their holes, They grow tender fisſt about the ,feer , and by de- 
grees it aſcends over their whole bodies, When they have taken them, they bri 
them home, and put chem eyery one in ſevetal earthen pots; and they put in wa- 
tet, that ir may cover half their bodies, and ſo they let tbem remain eight or zen 
days, Chaneing the water every day, and their ſhells will grow more tender every 
day, When it is all ſoft, that it is tranſparent as Cryſtal, they fry them wich butter 
and milk, and bring them to the Table, So mo, AJ 


Squils grow-tender. ] &F Ty 
We muſt do as we did to Crabs, for then caft their ſheN4 a5 Crabs do: and Nange 
did this for ſome end; fer when their ſhells are grown tgo thick and weighty , they 
cin ſcarcecrawl; wherefore by the excrements that go into it, that are conſumed 
to make a yew ſhell within, the former that was made Is broken, and falls off, 


Cnan Vo bir 
» That living Creatures may be made more fat and welltaſted, 


Shall endeavour to ſhew how living Creatures may be made more fac and well ca- 
fied, that we may ſet morefſavory meats befote our guefis, The Antients were 
not negligent, in this matter: Wherefore, you ſhall. find many ways, nat aneh 
mopglt Cooks, but ſuch as write concerning Husbandry. Liccoriſh Glomons found 
out the ways to fat Cattle, that chey might ſeed on them more gras jane 157 
tily. Hence they called them ctam d, becanſe they were fnll fed, and had grols bel- 
lies, Thoſe were called Bird pens, where they farted all ſorts of Birds, CM. Leline 
Strabo, was the fuſt that appointcd. this; and he apperr ted Crammers to take care 
of them, and ordered how much every crammed bird ſhould car, Tbey will fat. 
bettet in winrer than in ſummet, bert Buga that time of the yeat n 
ing not ſo moch waſted wich yong; and Cocks will . then Hens , and inch 
as never ttod por made eggs. In ſummer, when ir is at an end, and the ſomte Garages 
hang jet upon he Vipes, they are ar. the beſt. 1.04] therefore teach WE 

. „et. 


Ps Fr Hins and uber Bird moſt be crauned. eee 
f Th Chooſe 


I 


Chooſe a place that is bet and obſcure; Mut ihem all up aparr, and fo cloſe in their 
pens, that they caynot come together, nor tath ; dod Bake two holes; one for their 
heads to pm forth, apdibe ber fot theic ails q that they May both yact haiwmenr 
afy ſhite ic OHL when it is digeſted, | Lay loft hay under them: for if they lyt 
hard, they will pever fac. Pull cf all the fearbers fxemabeir heads, ibi and ſian 
upder their wings here, thats ma breed no lice ; here iat the dung cortupt it not. 
Fot meat, give them zobbets of — with watet ; at ha firh for ſome 
time, more ſpatingly, then after give them as much #54bey cav digaſt; and you mutt 
ive them no new meat, ill you feel their ctops that ali the vid is tjrtied, When 
Ke Bird 1s full, ler him go a while, por to Gander abroad ; but if thete bd am hing 
that urgeth bim, be may pick ĩt off with bis bill. Let bim dot be ſetao fatting before 
fire, or after twenty Meneths old. Vong Pigeons or Chickens, will ſat beitet wich 
their dams, if you pull off a few of their ſeathers, and braiſc their legs j that they 
may ſtay in their places z and if you give ment plentifully to their dms, that they 
may feed themſelves, and their yong ones ſufficlehtly. Turtles are beſt forced in 
ſummer : give them nothing bu meat, elpecially Millet- ſet dq, fot they mich delight 
to eit that; bur Geeſe in winter: They muſt be pus. up to far four Moneihs, you 
need give them nothing elſe. hut Bazley- Meal, and Wheat meal threecittes 2 day; 
ſo zhar you. giye ibem water enough to disk, and no liberty to walk abone y thus 
they will fac in two Moneths. tender Pullers will ior be trade far in forty 
days. Docks will grow fat witball nuttiment, if it be abundance j eſpecially with 
Wheat, Millet - ſeed, Barley, and with Water-ſquils, Locuſts, and Crenttres formd 
in Lakes, Ciel. :Pheaſdarts, Parrridgey, Heah-cocks,' and Turky-bens, will far 
being ſhur up; and the firſt day tbey ea meaty the next ſer them wares ſtrong 
wine to drink: Let their meat be raw ane” 99, 8 water, giving them 
ir by degrees; or elſe broken and ground Beans and y ſod- with watery, n 
whole Miller-ſced, Linſecd boil'd and diy, mingled with Barley - mea: to theſe 
you may add Oyl, and make gobbers of them, andgivechemto eat to the full, and 
they will grow fat at longeſt in fixty days, Now I ſhall fhew how 


Four · ſosted Beaſts are fatted. 


The Sow will ſooneſt fat, for in ſixty days ſhe will be fat. Fitſt kept huagry three 
days, as all the reſt muſt be. She grows fac with Barley, Millet, Acorns, Figs, 
Pears, Cucumbers ; reſt, nd rot windrits, But Sows will grew fatter by wal- 
lowing in the mire, Figs andChbick-peaſony will far them ſooreſt; and they deſite 
change of meats, Varro. The Sow is fed with Beans, Barley, and other Grain; for 
theſe will nor cnely far them, but give them a good relliſh, The Oe, wilde & 
live, Tates, Corn in ſttaw, Graſs : and they are all the bettet ſprinkled with brine; 
but the more effectual will they be, if fhe faſt three days befere, Arifetle. Bean- 
bosks, and Cole worts are — ment ſor them; Sali pm to chem, will make them 
have a ſtemack, which in ſummer put into their tronghs will ſeaſon their meat; avd 
make them ent it op; and by that ſeaſonimg of it , they will drink td ent the More. 
came. Oxer will grew i with Cora #8d Off, Taues, ground Nινj,˖m NA 
flalks: Alo wih Batley, whole or brokew, and patted fret the halls: ilſe by ſweet 
things, as prefled Figs, Wipe, Elm-boughvgavd with « Lotion of hotwaref oth 
fotle, We feed them at home with Wine of Surrentum, or elſe we put Calfs to two 
Cows , and thus being fed with'dvpdance of Milk, tbey can ſcarce go for fat. Al- 
ſs ip their craxches we fixew Sale flones, tharthey mey lick them, audio diink; 4 
they wall grow exceedipy fas and tenden * | Þ 


\\Cua?r, VI. 
How the fleſh of Anineale is made . 
Ow thall 1 der with (oe Mears, ne R, Bow nor ane the puns of A. 
mals, bm their Dede ne ande fac; weden, S dere dee And 


How 
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How to fat the Liver of Geeſes 


Our wiſe Anceſtours, ſaith Phi, who knew the goodneſs of a Gooſe liver, caught 
how by cramming to make it grow wu z alſo taken forth it is augmented by 25 
Milk. And it is not without canſe demanded, who was the firſt man that found out 
ſo profitable 2 thing: Whether it were Scipio Aloteſlus, that was Conſul, or AM, 
Sejus, that in the ſame age Was 2 Gentleman of Rome. Pallading'tinght be NI 
how; when Geeſe haue been fatting thirty days, if you deſire to Hive their lt 
tender, you ſhall bruiſe old Figs , and ſteep them in water, and make 1 8755 K 
hein; and feed the Geeſe with chem twenty days together. But Q intiliu 7 
when they grow fat, you ſhall break dry wilde Radiſh in imall pieces, aud e 


50 


them wich water,” give them this to drink for twenty days. Some, that the liver ma 
de made great, and the Geeſe fat, feed them cha*, They ſhut up the Govſe, and c 
to him Whear f eeped in water, or Barley the ſame way. Wheat makes him fat 
quickly, but Barley makes the fleſh white. Let her be fed with the ſiid gta in, but 
ſeverally wich them both, for twenty days, gix ing to het ewice a daya moyſi Medica- 
ment made tHereof; ſo that ſeven of thoſe meats, may be given het fot the ficlt five 
days, and by degrees the days following , increaſe the number of 'cheſe mears,) un- 
til twenty live days he paſt dabat the days in the whole may be thitt y ; and when 
they are over} hear Mallows, and in the decoction thereof , bein ö bot, give her 
leave moyſi ned there wich; do ſo for four days, and ĩn the ſame diys give her wa- 
ver und honey ichangiog ic thrice etery day, not vſing che ſame again: and do thĩs 
days fo!lowidg, till Hintydaybx mingle dry Figs, btuiſed all chis time with che 
even, and after fm days you may car the Gooſe, and its liver, that will be white 
and tender. Wuich being taken * be put into u large veſſe, wherein thert 
is hot water j that muſt be chunged ain and again; But the Bodies and Livers of 
che females ate bet, but let ibem be Geeſe not of one year, but from two years old 
w four. Horace in Serm. ſpeaks of this, A 2 en un ere A 


Fat Figs do make the Gooſe white, Liver great, 
0 . 5 ' ' 


And Juvenal, Str . 

T| i . f 0 188 1 7 * 2 
I . . | | 4 Gooſe's Liver fed before him flood, 
GW | ; ts big 4 aGooſt, and to eat 41 goods 
Ad CMartialy 


The Liver greater then the Gooſe, that's ire, ? 
; Bat now you | wondet where this Lever grew. v 


Athenaw wrices, That this was of great account at Rome, When yan kill the 
Goole, take our the Liver quickly and cad ic into cold water; ther it may be ſolid 
then fry it in Goole-greale, iv a frying pan, and ſeaſon it with ſpices. It 15 2 difti 
for a Prince, and highly commended by many, - Solis. - jo 
. e e pr ie .4 vin «193 
Plinz, Theres art uſed for Som Livers,' as well as for Geeſe; It was the irven- 
tion of Marcus Apicixs when they are far wich dry Pigs, give them fweer wine to 
drink, and kill __ preſently, Apicim, Add to n ——— a S wo with 
Figs, Wine-pickle, Pepper, Time,Loyage, Suet a little Wine and Oyl. tin. 
I ahbe, any en feed thar creavite with diy Figs, the Sows Liver is preterred | 
| before all meat. I ſaid ont of Aria, that Figs hick pesſon will fat à Sow 
bet. Galen, As whilſt Sows are living, their Livers are fed for delight with d 

Figs ; ſo for Geeſe, Hee their meats urè moyfived with milk, that their Livers 5 
he not ooely moſt pleasant meat, bus may be fell exceedingly , and be 


\ 


licate; II you will has 
N That 
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That Cattle may be more excellent to eat, 


Cattle that uſe to feed on Maſterwort, and te be firſt cleanſed , will grow very fats 
and their fleſh will be exceeding ſweet. Pliny: Whence ic Is that this Benjamin is 
por for many years to be found in Cyrene, becanſe the Farmers, that hire the grounds, 
finding more gain by it, deyonr them by theit Cartel. Moreover in India, and 
chiefly in the Country of the Prahi, it rains liquid honey z which falling down on 
the graſs, and the tops of Reeds in the Lakes, is admirable food for Sheep and Oxenz 
and the Shepherds drive them thicher, where moſt of this ſweer dew falls from the 
Air, avd there they are feaſled with it, as with pleuſant bankers : and they recom- 

their Shepherds with a pleaſant reward; for they milk very ſweet milk from 
them, and they have no need, as the Grecians do, to temper honey with ic, li 
an, But 


How Pullets are made moſt white, tender, and delicate, 


Such as I uſe to ſet before my friends: The way is. I ſhut them up five days in cham - 
bers or cellars, and I give them a diſh full of chippins of bread, wet wich milk, and 
ſomerimes with honey: fed thus, they will grow as fac as great Sappers in Fig time, 
and fo tender, that they will melt in your mouth, and they taſte better by far then 
Pheaſants, Heath · cocks, or Thtuſhes, And it ſeems the Ancients. knew this: For 
ſaĩth P/iny, when a crammed Hen was forbid to eat at ſupper, by the Laws of the An- 
tients, they ſound out this evaſion, to feed Hens with meats wet in milk; and ſo 
they were far more delicate to ſer on the Table. And Colwwells, They that will 
make Birds not onely fat, but tender, they ſprinkle the foreſaid Meal with water and 
boney new made; and — them, Some to three parts of water, put one of 
good wine, and wet Wheat - bread, and fat the Bird; which beginning to be fatted 
the firſt day of the Moneth, will be very far on ihe ty entieth day, 5 
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Cuar, VII. 
How the F liſh of Animals may be wade bitter, dnd not to be eaten. 
Ona, if we will that Fleſh ſhall be rejected for the bitterneſs, and ill tafte of it, 
we muſt do contrary to what hath been ſaid : Or if we will not take 


we muſt wait the times that theſe creatures feed on ſnch meats, as will go it, wheres 
by ſomecimes they become venemous alſo. As if we would have 


Der fleſh become venemora, 


Simeon Sethi ſaith, Thar Deers fleſh, that is catcht in ſummer, is poyſon ; becaiſe 


then they feed on Adders and Serpents; theſe are vehement credrures, and by eat 
ing of them they grow thirſty : and this they know naturally; for if they drink be- 
fore they have digeſted them, they are killed by them: Wherefore they will abfiain 
from water, though they burn with thitſt. Whereſore Sragy-fieſh, eaten ar thut 
time, is yenemous, and very dangerous. Sometimes alſo ; - - ... | | 


. Partridge a l  _ | 
Namely, when they eat Garlick, The Chyrrhziwill ext no Partridge, by reaſon of 
their food; for when they have eaten Garlick they ſtink , and their fieſd is ſtinking 
meat, that the Fowler will not eat them. 80 alſd 1 | 


Quali, and Stares, ate rejeſtad, | | 
ar that time of the year, that black Hellebour is the meat they like onely; Where- 
fore, when Quails feed on Hellebour, they pur choſe chat feed on them into ſo" 
great danger of their lives, char they ſwell an ſuffer convulſions, and are ſubjecꝭ to 
vertigo's: Wherefore Millei-ſted maſt be boil'd with the. Alſo 


Bird; are not to be ne, 


whew 


— 
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when the Gooſe-berries are ripe; for their Feathers will grow black thereby, and 
men chat eat them, fall into ſcowrings, Dioſcorides, 


The Eggs of the Barbel, or Spawn, not to be eaten 
in Aday, becauſe they are d 3 bur the Eggs are not dangerous of themſelves, 


nor do they breed ſuch miſchiefs, For they do not do it always; for often you may 


eat them without danger: but they are onely then hurtful, when they feed on Wil- 
low-flowers, that fall into the waters. So are 


Snails to be rejected, 


when they flick faſt to briars and (rubs , for they treuble the belly and the Romack, 
and cauſe vomiting, Dioſcorides, And not onely theſe Animals themſelves cauſe 
chis miſchief, bur cheir excrements, 2s milk, honey, and the like. For 


Milk muſt not be eaten, 

when Goars and Sheep feed on green food, becanſe it will looſen the belly the 
more: but Goars-milk doth not try the belly ſo much, becauſe theſe Cattle feed on 
binding meats, 2s on the Oak, Maſtick, 1 and Turpentine- tree. But 
in ſuch places where Cattle eat Scammony, black Hellebore, Perwincle, or Mercury, 
all their milk ſubverts the belly and ſtomack ; ſuch as is repored to be in the moun- 
rains of Juſtinam: for Goats that eat black Hellebore, that is given them when the 
yong leaves come firſt out, their milk drank will make one vomit,and cauſeth loat hing 
and nauſeating of the ſtomack. Dioſcorides, Alſo there is found 


Honey that in venemouey Ka. 
That which is made in Sardinia, for there the Bees feed an Wormwood, At 
clia in Pontus, ſome times ef the year, by a property of the flowers there, Honey is 
made, chat they which eat ic grow mad, and ſweat exceedingly, Dioſcerides. There are 


| Eggs laid that fink, Ks, 
When there are no fruits nor herbs to be ſeen , then Hens feed on dang, and ſo do 
other Birds that lay Eggs. But then thoſe rafte beſt that feed on fat things, and eat 
Whear, Millet, and Panick : but ſuch as eat Wormwood, their Eggs are bitter. 
3 EHL}] 


a Cua?, VIII. 
: How eAnimals may be boiled, roſted, and baked, al at once, 


Have thus far ſpoken to pleaſe the palate. Now I (hall repreſent ſome merry con- 
I ceirs to Cele! the — 


How a Hog may be reſtad, and boiled, al at once, 
Athenewsin his ninth Book of Duo ſopbiſta (Dalachampine eravſlaces it more clegant- 
ly) ſaying; There was a Hog bro con „ that — it well roſted, an balf 
of it was ſoft boil'd in water ; and the Cook had uſed great induſtry to provide it, 
that ir ſhould not be ſeen in what part he was ſtuck: for he was killed with a ſmall 
wound under his ſhonlder, and the blood was ſo let out; all his inteſtines were well 
waſhed with wine; and hanging him by the heels, he again poured wine on him, and 
roſted him with much Pepper. He filled balf the Hog with much Barley-floner, 
kneaded together wich Wine and Barley; and he put him into an Oven, ſetting a 
braſs platter under him: and he cook care to roſt bim ſo leaſarely, that ke ſhould 
neither burn, nor be taken mp raw for when his skin ſeemed ſome what dry, he con- 
jeKured the reſt was roſted. He took amay the Barley - meal, and fer him on the Ta- 


ble. So i ; 
Ac may leid, and refted. 
Put a Capon well pulled, and his guts taken out, into a flyer diſh, . 
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balf of him with broth, and put him into an O /en; for the upper part will be toſted 
by the heat of the Oven, and the ander part will be boiled. Nor will it be lefs 
pleaſanc to behold 

' ALeomprey fried, boil d, and rofted all at once, 

Before you boil your Lamprey, take out his benes, to make it more graceful , fot 
bis fle fh is ſull of bones ʒ which you ſhall do with two little Ricks held in doch hands; 
and faſtping the Lamprey inthe middle, you ſhall cut his back · bone in the middle : 
then his head and end of his tail, about which the bores are heaped, by reaſon of 
the bones pulled out; being cut off, and his encrails taken forch , pur him on a ſpir, 
and wrap about three or four times with fillets, all the parts chat are to be rofied 
and fried, fire w ing upon the one Pepper ; and the fillets mut be made wer in Par- 
ſley, Saffrov, Mint, Fennel, and ſweet wine; ot with water and (alc, ot broth, tot 
the roſted parts; for the fried parts wich Oyl: and fo ler him be turned, al was 
moyſtning the fillets wich tirewing on the decoRion of Origanum : When part of ic is 
roſted, take it from the fire, and it will be gallanc meat z fer it before your gueſts, 


Chad. IX. 
Of divers ways to dreſs Pullets; ' 


Shall here ſer down divers ways to dreſs Chickens, that will be very pleaſant foi 
1 the gueſts. So that 
A boiled Peacock m4) ſeem to be aliue. : 
Kill a Peacock, either by thrifling a quill into his brain from above, ot elſe cuc hs 
throat, as you do for yong kids, that the blood may ceme forth: then cut bis skin 
zently from his throat unto bis tail; and being cut, pull ic eff with his featbefs from 
is whole body to bis bead: cui off thar with the skin, and legs, and keep it: Roſt 
the Peacock on a ſpit : bis body being lirffed with ſpices and ſweet herbs licking firſt 
on bis breſt cloves, and wrappirg his neck in a White linnen cloth; wet it always wich 
water, that ii may never dry : when the Peacock is roſted, and taken from the ſpit, 
him into his cwn kin again; and that he may ſeem co ſtand upon his feet, yon 
all thruſt ſmall ĩton wires, made on putpoſe, through his legs, and ſer faſt en a 
board, that they may rot be diſcerned , and through his body to his head ud rail, 
Some pur-Campbire in his mouth; ind when he is ſer on the table, they catt in fire, 
Platira ſhews that the ſame may be done with Pheaſants, Geeſe, Capons, and othet 
Birds ; and we obſetve theſe things amongſt out Gueſts, But it will be a more rare 


fight, to ſee 

| | A Gooſe reſted alives | | 
A little before our times, 4 Gooſe was wont to be brot ht to the Table of the King 
of Arragon, that was rolled alive, as I have heard by old men of credit. And when 
1 went co try it, my company were ſo haſty, that we eat him up before he was quite 
roſted, He was alive, and the upper part of him, on che otnfide, was excellent well 
toſted. The rule to do it is thus: Take a Dnck, ot 4 Gooſe, ot ſome ſuch latyctea- 
ture, but the Gooſe is beſt for this purpoſe i pull all the ſeathets ftom his body,leavirig 
bis head and his neck: Then make a fire tound about him, not too bartow, left the 
ſmoke choke him, or the fire ſhould roſt him too ſoon z hot tos widegtelt he eſcape un- 
roſted. Within-fide ſet everywhere little pots full of water, and par Sak and 
to them. Let the gooſe be ſmeeted all over with fuer, and well larded, that he may 
be the bettet meat, and roftthe better: par fire about, but make hot too much bat £ 
when be begins to reſt, be will walk about, and cannot get fotih, fot the fire flops 
him : when he is weary, he quencheth his thirſt by drinking the water, by cooling 
bis heart, and the reſſ of his internal parts, The force of the Medicament looſterh 
and cleanſeth his belly, ſo that be grows empty: and when be Is very hot, it roſis his 
inwatd parts. Continually moyſten his head and heatt with a ſpunge. But when ycu 
ſee him tun mad up and down, and to flvmbte (his heart then wants moyſtute) where- 
fore take him away, and ſer bim on the Table to year Sueſts, wo will cry as 2 
off bis 1 z and you ſhall almoſt eat bim vp before he is dead. If you ed fer on 
ec Table A jong Pigeon, AT De 4 

* 


you 
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Yon ſhall take out his bones thus: Put a yong Pigeon, his entrails taken forth and 
well waſh'd, for to lye a night and a day in ſtrong Vinegar: then waſh him well, and 


fill him with Spices and Herbs, and roſt him or boil him, as you pleaſe; either way 
yon ſhall find him it heut bones. Of old, they brought to the Table 


The Trojan Hog. F 


The Antient Glmcons invented, how a whole Ox or Camel ſhould be ſet on the Ta- 
ble, and divers other creatures, Hencgthe people had a Tale concerning the Tro- 
jun Hog; ſo called, becaule he covered in his belly, many kinds of living creatures, 
45 the Trojan Horſe concealed many armed men. Macrobixs reports, 3, Lib, Stur. 
That ( Incius in his Oration, where he perſwades to put in practiſe Fannine his Law 
concerning Moderation of Expence, did Object to the men of his age, that t 
brought the Trojan Hog to their Tables, Collers of Brawn, and the Trojan Hog, 
were forbidden by the Law of regulating expence. The Hog was killed, as Da/achans- 
pas trar ſlates it, wich a ſmall wound under his ſhoulder : When much blood was tua 
forth, all his entrails were taken out, and cut off where they began; and after that 
he was often and well waſhed with wine, andhang'd up by the heels, and again 
waſh'd with wine, he is cotied with Musk, Pepper: then the foreſaid daincies, 
namely, Thruſhes, Udders, Gnat · ſnappers, and many Eggs poured unto them, Oyſters, 
Scallops, were thruſt inzo his belly at his mouth: he is waſhed with plemy of excel 
lent liquor, and half the Hog is filled wich Polenta, that is, with Barley, and Barley- 
Meal, Wine, and Oy], kneaded together; and ſo is he put into the Oven, with a 
braſs pan ſec under: and care mult he had to roſt him fo leaſurely, that he neither 
burn, nor continue raw: for when the skin ſeems crup, it is a ſign all is roſted, and 
che Polenta is taken away. Then a ſilver platter is brought in, onely gilded, bur 
vot very thick, big enough to contain the roſted Hog, that muſt lye on his back in it, 
and his belly Ricking forth, that is ſtuft with divetſity of goods; and ſo is he ſet on 
the Table. Athenæus Lib. 9. Dipneſophiſt, But | N 


| Tua an Egge may grow bigger than a mans head, 80 
If you would hare in Egge ſo big, there is an Art, how it may cover other Eggs in it, 
and not be known from à natural Egge, You ſhall patr fifty or more yelks of Eggs, 
and whices, one from the other; mingle the yelks gencly, and put them ifto a blade 
der, and bind it as round as you can; put ir into a pot full of Water: and when 
ſee ic bubble, or when they are grown hard; take them out, and add the whites to 
them; ſo fitting the velke, that they may fl and in the middle, and boil them again; 
ſo fhall you bave an Egge made without a ſhell, which you ſhall frame thus. Pow- 
der the white E2ge-ſhells, clean waſhed, that they may fly into fine duſt ; ſteep this 
in firong or divifled Vinegar, till they grow ſoft ; for if an Egge ly long in Vinegar 
the ſhell will diffove, and grow tender, that ic may eiſily be thruſt chroneh che ſmall 
mouth of a glaſs : when ir 1s chruſt in, with fajr water it will come to 1s former hard- 
neſs , that you will wonder at it: When the (þells diſſolved are like to an unguent, 
witha Pencil make a ſhell about your Egge that is boiled , and let it harden in clear 
water: ſo ſnall you have a true natural Egge. 
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How Meats miy be prepared in places where there i; nathing to reſt them with, 
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Make fry ing pan with B put Fg 12 and fiſhes: then ſer this on burning 
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celes, withoar flame, ind it will be dope the fooper and better. Bur if you wilt 
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That Chickins may roſt whilſt we are in our Voyage: Pur a piece of ſteel into the 
fire , put this into 2 Chicken that is pulled ind his guts taken forth, and cover him 


well wich clothes, that the heat breache not out; and if he do ſimiell i; yet the meat is 
good, If yon wane Servants to turn the lp, and you would hare”? at nog , 2971s 20 


5s W i +4 Bird et himſelf, N 
cas For the id ills =o rt Alberr writes; Thats Rireeatledia 
'is the 2 you ON 4 made of Hazebmood, 4 

put fire under, be will turn as if he ant, f. — comes from the Proper- 
ty of the wood, not from the Bird: and that is ſalſe the Kerr er ſaid; for if you 


fire nn Hazel-rod, c will twiſt, and ſeem fle ſh yon 
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Hippocras Wine, 


Take tbe ſweeteſt wine, we call ir commonly AMangiaguirra, and into four Vials ful 
of chat, pour in two pounds of beaten Sugar, four ounces of Cinnamon; Pepper, and 
grains of Paradiſe, one onnce and half: let them infuſe one day; then Grain them: 
_ in the end in a knot a little Musk, and tt will be excellent Wine; or to 
— 7 ery or Inte A qu vite y 'whereiaCinn Pepper, Grains of Pars. 
mask hee been infuled, as I lard; and it i is tly reve for it draw: 
—— I ſhall ſhew hat 


b Wine m4 freeze in Glaſſes, 
Beckaſe che chief thing defithd] at Feds, is that Wine cold as ice 
cially in ſummer ; I will teach you bow Wine (hall preſently, 2 cn, grow 5 
but freeze, that you _ drink ic but by docking , and drawing in of your breach, 
Pac Wine ipcoa Vial, e a litt le ware; to it, that ut may turn to ice the ſooner 
then caft frow into a wo veſſel, and ſtrew imo it Salt- tet, powdred, or 8 
cleanſing of! Salt- peter, called vulgarly Salazzo.” Turn the Vial in the ſaow, and ĩt 
win by s, Some keep ſnow all che ſummer. Let water boil in braſs 
kettles, then pour it into great bowls , and fer them in the froſty cold Air, ic will 
freeze,and ul harder chan ſnow, and laſt . 
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f allo Des eat in, too great a quantisy, enuſa — 

— 1 Sow-bread with Wine, makes 4 d drunk»; Amber-greeſe, or 
Musk, pax in Wine, cxaſperare drunkenneſs: Tha fi of a Dogs. cx\mingied with 
Wine, makes one drunk, as Alberta ſaith. But Rhaſes, out of whom he rook it, ſaith, 
That Wine, whetein the ſeeds of - Ricinas ar i infuſech if any one drink it, jc will io- 
ebriate them. - Camels froch, drunk with water by a drunken man, yill make bim 
mad, as pallefied with a Devil. Lercheſe ſuffice, e 
of Raves Bane on dhe contrary; cheſe rhings will, zal by 


Tabs away drankgreeſ.,. 
denne, wich — ag is che caple of, death. e been in- 


vented and found Hemlock 1s . . Fling ſeems 10 
intimate as much. W's venoms are prepared to dripk, ſome taking Hemlock be- 


fore, that they may drink, and die. If 2 man hatch drunk too much Wine, chat 
doch him burt, be (hall diſcaſs it thus: (3% bids, har at the beginning and middle 
of Supper, a man ſhould eat oH or fiveropy ores, and it will cake off 
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11 | There is no means cds half ſe well 

4 Alden trouble drink AU“. 

p Fer that will wonderfully cure. 
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There are many who when they have dtank much Wine chat is Pe CIR 
world for them, fall fick, and die of it. Now if youwould refriin, 'andabbar Wine 
and ſttong drink, becauſe the 3 Clicorins is cod fat uff ; let chtee or four lire 
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CHAR. XIH. 
How to drive Paraſites 4nd F lanes row ore mens T ables. 


J is an calie matter to drive ay (noma üblen and great mens Tables, all 
ſmell · feaſts, and cogging foiſting fellows, and this will make our gueſts very cheer- 
full and glad, to ſee ſuch Cormotabes and barhſires diene we, N by al 
men. Whenherefore 1 at Me, 1 31am (241 15 
JP; rr 5 8 e ney od 11:1 
-? ' Tha hi banks: * blackaihien he wiget of the Napkin; umd H2:: 16060} 
Baa Viniotand Galls ivia/Mbrearyqpurithemn in a meror clelv Gewefthir he perde 
may come forth very fine j N his wipe ch and ſhake k Si νẽv tic 
nor; may fall cf : chen tub ãt wirt'yourhands, till you ſind thut t Ricks very fol: 
chen wiping and ſhaking off 'what fiays not wichin, when the Paraſite hich he 
ſhed his hands and face, caſt co him he Towel to wipe bicelf adden it. it wer, 
it will make hie bands anm face as black as E cle, — hardly be waſh 1 7 
n Bei 1 10h bib 1 
Wu wait 100 l ; 87 344: „ls 1 n , vis ” IT 
+7510 id 15050 © wearks chews.) 15541 ad , row 2 
> dainep, find in ey 
ring Tln: if gem tick under the Table a te eue that hach oſten o] ed tcde windiig- 
wa of the dead; and do this priv 3 ſuppery the gneſts cannot eat, thitt 
will rather loach tbe meath'thaw got experitnce proves this to be falſe 
d foperfigious. Florenumsſiuh,; That Baſel is an chem to women, and that ſo 
— 4 » chat if ĩt be put under the 23 and the woman knows bon of ic, ſhe will ne 
-verpurtzerhandto hs ah, before ir 5&xakeb eway-2 d tm 44 x It fearful 
For. ant wry ex oel We kt lantrhem - th 
lpencointheir Gardens 7 ge 0mrmenye they frequevcly feed on 
wha leert! 1 bude 2ftzcimes * ali of e one 
the xpot vf in herb we ea Bella Halt u too much); 
wad — twelve hort on aν more; pont ont this wis — cup and phe 
bigthttmillGovitsyowinthe morning cup of it co ia e then deralo him 
on three hours; then cail him to your Table, for the morſel he takes in bis mouth, 
be can by no means ſwa)low dw; but be mut hurt h chaps, and be in great pain, 
lo aheat he can burdly dri. N you would: have him vt of drink, let him gargle a 
quantity of. milk - bis. 2 N e de 10. eee ered 
jo me ally 1 I we will! = 5 
nn 0 15.1 31 2K liz an oft 1 
Ra 43 wie Dt ese Bade, 1 td 18 af 
.weicen eiſiy dom thus: If we ſtrew forte of the dry rost of Wake-robbin t on the 
daincieft mears, like Cinnamoim ot Nepper, in p det when be rakes x bit of it, 
will bam his dtape, nd bicohiqmoutto@10 anch ſo fetch off the sin of his 
tanxar, chat he wil ſo m dr hig che in and wut, and gape, and make 
ſack ſporr; chat witthmake daugh: and che pain will nor abare, until he h 
boite d his chaps: wich bu ter and mik Moreover, i yo ut the leaves of. CE 
hint ima liz and mingle chen port fallktsz- thoſfe the et of rhem, will have their 
months and tonęnes to drivelflomach yi ſpitt le thit they canaot eat vin 
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Iven rub che de Aide eie and1be Napkin he wipes His mouth with, wich'che 


ie Colaquiacids; or fleſhaifin, and hy ic hefogeviires For when he cuts bread 
reribe Knife any tbivigs bis lip withihe Napkin, it will give 
him ſuch a filthy and abominablc caſte, that whatever be toucheih taſteth, or licksywill 
ves moſt horrible ſmack with ic ; and the oftner he wipes bis month, that he ms 

wipe away this bitter taſte, the mote will his mouth, palate, and jaws,be totment 
that he will be forced ro forſake the Table, We can alſo delade him ſo, The 
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That when he drinks, the cup ſhall ſtick to his month, that he can hardly pull it off. 
Beſmeer the cups mouth with che milk of Figs, and Gum. traganth diſſolved in ir ; for 
when they are dry, they will be clear: but when he drinks, the cup will ſtick ſo faſt to 
his lips, that when he hach done drinking, he can hardly pull ic oft. We Hall do 
thus, 


That fleſh may look bloody and full ef worms, and ſo be rejected 


by ſmell-· feaſts. Boil Hares blood, and dry it, and powder it ; and caſt the powder 
upon the meats that are beil d, which will melt by the beat and moyfiuce of the 
meat, that they will ſeem all bloody, and he will loath and refuſe them. Aby man 
may eat them wichont any riſing of his ſtomack. If yon cut Harp-ftrings (mall , and 
rew them on hot fleſh, the heat will twiſt them, and they will move like worms, 
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Natural Magick : 


Shews to catch living Creatures with your hands, 
and to deſtroy them. 


IAuI PRO AI. 


VVI ſhall ſpeak of Fawknirg , that moſt men, and eſpecially great men, delight in, If 

Jon will catch living creatures, they are taken by force, or by craft, They are taken 
by craft, and killed. But how that may be done, ſhall be taught in Philoſophy, that ſhews the 
Natu- e and manners of living Creatures: For it is eaſeqwhen you know their Natures and 
their Manners, cunning may find ways to allure and take them. Firſt, ! ſhallteach howto 


allure and take them, by meat, whiſtle, light, ſmell, love, and other frauds ; or elſe to make 
them drunky and taks ihm, or to kill them with venome, I ſhall ſet down examples. 


CHAP, I. 
With what maats devers ſorts of Animals are alured. 


WITT Here is nothing that more allures and draws on Animals, chen 
— meet and pleaſure, and love. Wherefore from theſe (hall I be- 
gie. They follow meat for neceſſity; unleſs they would dye 
for burger, they mut ſearch for that: But divers Creatures 
ſeed on divers meats, and ſome of them feed op particular diet; 
and you may gueſs at the reſt thereby by your own treaſon, 


CTU 75. bait for a Sturgeon, or Whalefiſh. 

Surgeons or Whales are allured with the Lungs of a Ball roſted , hung upon a line 

with a hook, caſt into the ſex; the Sturgeon preſently ſmels it, and being — 
ir, preſent ly (wallows it down, and is caught with the hook : Oxep draw him to 


ſhore. eAlian, ; 
A bait for a Sargas. 

The Satęus loves Goats exceedingly, as we ſhall ſhew , and hunts after the ſmell of 
them. Wherefore the Fiſher-man wers his paſte in Goars blood, and cafts ir into 
that part of ihe ſea where they haunt; and they are drawn hither by the ſent of it, 
- 4s by a charm, and are catched with the hook, Moreover, if men faſten to the hook 
the bait that is made of a Monlſe fiſhſalred , and move this gently in the ſea, the Sar- 
gi will come to ir exceedingly, and gather about the hook for the love of it, and are 
eaſily caught by their greedineis after the meat. | 
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A bait for I Hymalut. 


Ticious a River in Italy produceth afiſh called Thymalus, that is not taken with the 
dainty bairs that other fiſh ae, but onely wich the Gnat, an enemy to man; and 
delights in no ether bait. 


| The bait for an Anlopins. | 
Coracinĩ, blackfiſh,whoſe heads ſhine like Gold, allure the Aulopii z when they ob- 
ſerve ſome ſuch dainty food, and they come to it tejoycing. 4 
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A Bait for Summer-whitinos. 

The-Baic is made of the Purple fiſh ; for this is bound taſt to the line; ard this makes 
chem ſwim to the Bait, becauſe they love 1t;and when any one of them by greedineſt 
lays hold of the Bait, the reſt will run after, and catch hold of the hooks , thai for 
number you ſhall hardly draw them to you, ſo many will be hanged together by ſe- 
yeral books, : 
«rt Bait for an Eel. 


Eels lic in thei; holes; and tbe monthes of their holes being ſmeered in the ponds 
with ſome odoriferous things, they are called forth as other Fiſh are. Ariſtotle. 
Vet Pliny faith falſe, that they are not allnred , but driven away by the ſent of 
dead Eels, Opianus wittily faith, they are allured with garbage. Would you know 


A Bait for Mullets. 


Becauſe —— are 2 Bair almoſt for all Fiſh , or your groundlings or little Sea- 
ſquils ; therefore they are a part of all Baits. Or, take of the Liver of dhe T 

Fiſh, four drachms ; Sen · quils, eight drachms; Seſamum - ſeed, four drachms 3 Beans 
ground, eight drachms; of raw Dog: fih, two drachms : pown all theſe, and make 


chem up wich new Wine diſtilled into balls, for good Baits. This is 


en da A Bait fer all Fiſh. W 
Tarentine teacheth us this for all Fiſh : Take of the firong Whale, eight drachms; 


yellow Burcerflies, Anniſeed, Cheeſe of Goars Milk, of each four dr 3 0f O- 
poponax, two drachms , Hogs blood, four z as much Galbanum: all, and 
pour on ſovre Wine: make cakes, and dry them in the Sun. 1 
has: ara root e_s I 
1. Ho living (Yeatures are drawn orwith the baits of lu. 
be 221 140 12 | , 


=—_ TP. 
= are two Tyrants that rule ovet brute Beaſts, meat and pleaſure or love; not 

me ll, nor ſound,nor fumes; nor do other things allure their minds beſides love: 
that we may ſay of wilde Beaſts as well as of man, Wamon love can do ary thing 
with mortal Creatures. If we will I 


Wi $5 OQ1f 
Take Cutiles with the bait of love ; | © 

To take Cuttles there needs neither wheels nor nets 2 ou may catch them thu-, 
with baits of love, to trail the Female Cutrlez and the eirg it never ſo far off, 
ſwims preſently after, and faſſepeth cloſe about her ʒ and whilſt they thus embrace, 

the Fiſhers cunningly take them up. ß. 

To catch a Pollard or Cupito. 

Alias faith, that in the Grecian Gulph, the ſharp-fighted Cupito is; but I haxe ſeen 
ehemtake inthe Adristick Se by the fury. of love. The Filber bindes the Female 
cher toa long ſiſh-· pole ot ere rope 3 but ſhe muſi be fair and far: for the Male 
o ishe drayn to the (hore: ih follows the ner; and 
you muſt obſerve bow to lay hold of bim: for when th eis drayyn, the Males 
fim a tet het, being ſutiouſly in love ; rhe Fiſherman his net, and cakes them. 


Ts catch a Scarus or Gilthead, ' 
The Scarnsof all Fiſh is the moſt Haſcivieus; his unſatiable defire of the Female, is the 
cauſe that he is taken; cupping Fiſhermen that know this, lay ſnares for bim thus: 
They catch the Female, and tie che top of ber mouth to ⁊ rope, ind they draw ber 2 


they ſee her iye ti come, it uſe all ſuch means as lovers do: 
2 come ner the he R in 8 e, and the Mates ſwim- 


ming in after her, are catcht. Oha. Yy To 
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To catch Elephants. 


There is a Pit made to catch Elephants, and four Females ate pur in to allure the 
Males ; the Males come, and enter into the Pit: but theſe that lie in wait, pull away 
the Bridge, and ſo they have the Elephants faſt. Æ lian. 


To catch a Nightingale. 


The Female Nightingale is ſhnt in a Cage, the Fowler counterfeirs their note; the 
Males come when they hear it; and ſeeing the Female, the Male flies about till he 
tall into the ner. | 


CuaP, III. 
Alſo other Animals are c alled together by things they like. 


Lſo, ſome Animals by Sympathy, are drawn by the love of ſome things, or of 
A ſome other Creatures, which he that lays ſnares obſerving, uſeth ſuch meats for 
them, that whil they follow what they love, they may fall into the ſnares, If you 
wonld know how 

Tocatch a Sargus ; 


It is a mad way to catch them. The Sargi love Goats unmeaſurably; and they are 
ſs mad afecr them, that hen ſo much as the ſhadow of a Goat, that feeds neer the 
fiore,ſhail appear neer unto them, they preſently leap for joy, and ſwim to ic in haftey 
and chey imiaethe Goat, though they are not fit to leap : and thus they delight 
to come unto them, They ate therefore cacch'd by thoſe things they ſo much 0 
Where upon, the Fiſher putting on a Goats skin with the horns, lies in waic for them, 
having the Sun behinde his back, and paſte made wet with the decoction of Goats 
fleſh : this he cafis int o the Sea wherecheSirgi uſe to come; and they, as if they 
were charmed, tun to it, and are much delighted withibe fight of the Goats skin, 
and feed on the paſte. Thus the Fiſherman catcheth abundance of them, Han. 
Opian doth elepmatly deſcribe it thus t 3, 11 3895 ; 


i 2111 
| The Sargi doth run mal for love of G 
And a little after, rv 7 270 
| I he cunning Fiſher hid in a Goats n, 
Makes two Goats horns unto bu temples faft ; 
Ha bat mid with Gears blood, be doth within 
7 he Sea let loſe, I he Sargiu comes in haſte ; 178 
For of the bait he dere ly loves the ſmell, = | ul v7 
And the Goats chin doth tole him en well, $2 622 . 


Hen to cœch Partridge, 


Parttidge love Deer exceed r ly, and are coſened by their sin. Thos 13 TE mans 
vt. on Petr skin, an ede up bis hesd, d cetne eloſeꝭj to them; they 
poſing it is a Deer Indeed; wit cnterttin bim, and draw nees tc hin; 1 
will not flie way; and embrace him zs much 2s ohe would do Friend, come 
from a long journey : but by this greatfriendlineſs , they get nothing bim nets and 


fnares, 


# Catching of. Buſt ard, L 


Buſtards of all Birds are thought to be moſt in love with Horſes ; and it appears, be- 
canſe they cannot endure other living creatures, but when they ſee a Horſe, they will 
preſeni ly flie to him, with grear joy, and come neerto him. If a man put ona horſe 
$kin, be may cuch as many as he pleaſe; for they will come peer for love of the horſes 
Se almoſt are | ade ares. 


1 
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The Polyps or Pourcontrels taken. 


The Polypi take delight in the Olive-tree , and they are oft - times found fafined 
wich their claws about the body of it: ſometimes alſo, they are found clapping 
about the Fßig · ttee that grows neer the Sea, and eating the Figs, ſaith Clearchw, 
Wherefore Fiſhers let down an Olive-bough into the Sea, where the Polypi ule to 
be. In ſhort ſpace, without any labour, they draw up as many Polypi as they will, 
Opian handſomely deſcribes it thus: 


The Polypus doth love the Olive tree, 
And by the ſpeckled leaves (tis wonder) he 
Is catch'd, — 
Again * 
He is enraged for the Olive-bough, 
The wary Fiſher doth by this know how 
To catch this Fiſh : for he doth binde about 
A piece of Lead, an Olive- branch throughent : 
The Fiſh lays hold, and will wt let it go; 
He loves it, and it proves his overthrow, 


CHAP, IV. 
What noiſes will allure Birds, 


Ot onely love, but noiſes and Muſick will draw them: and each creature delights 
in ſome ſpecial noiſe, Firſt, 


The Dolphin loves the Harp. 


And with this Muſick is he moſt delighted, as alſo with the ſound of the Organs. 
Hence Herodotus fit, and others from him, report, that Ariox was Carried to Tena- 
rus on a Dolphins back: for when the men of Corinth calt him into the Sea, he beg» 
ged that he might have his Harp with him, and might ſing one ſong as he was chrown 
in. Bur a Delphin took him, and brought him co Tenarus. Opian. 


A Walf is charmed by a Minſtrel or Flute. 
A Minſtrel at Pythioctra , when he ſang and played very pleaſantly , he made the 
Wolves came, lian. 
Horſes delight in the Maſick of the Flute. 


The Horſes of Lybia are ſo taken with the noiſe of the F ute, that they will grow 
tractable for mans nſe thereby, and not be obſtinate. Shepherds make 2 Shepherds 
Pipe of Rhododaphne ; and by piping on this, they will ſo delight Horſes, that chey 
will run after them: and when the Shepherds play on, the Horſes will hand H ill, and 
weep for joy. Euripides ſaith, that Shepherds provoke Mares totake Horie, by play- 
ing on a Pipe; and the Horſes are ſo provoked to back the Mares, 


Stags and Bores are taken with a Pipe. 

It is a common ſaying among the Tyrtheni. that Bores and Stags are taken moſt with 
them by Muſick: which ſo comes to paſs, Nets being pitch d, and all things made 
ready for toenſnare them, a man that can play well on the Flute, goes through dales 
and hills,and woods, and plays as he goes, neer their haunts : they liſten exceeding- 
ly after it, and are eaſily taken by it: for they are ſo raviſhed , that they forget 
where they are. And thus by delight they fall into the ſnare, and are taken, e/£- 
lian. 


The Paſtinacs is taken by dancing and Muſick, 


When the Fiſherman ſees the Paſtinaca, or Ray, ſwimming, he leaps n 
Yy 3 * 
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his Boat, and begins to play on the Pipe: the Paſtinaca is much taken with it, and ſo 
comes to the top of the water, and another lays hold of him with his Engine. 


Grampels by Muſich are enticed on land, 


Fiſhermen catch Grampels by Mnſick : ſome lie hid, others begin to play with the 
Pipe: when the Grampels hear the Muſick, they preſently come forth of their holes, 
- as if they had been charmed; and they are ſo raviſhed, that they will come out 
of the waters, Theſe go back and play on the Pipe, the others run and catch them 
on dry Land, 


C uA. V. 
Fiſhes are allured by light in the night. 


Mongſt the many Arts to deceive Animals, Light is one: for at night, when 
ſome Fiſh reſt , Fiſhermen carrying Light in their Boats, draw theſe Fiſh to 
them, and ſo firike them with a three-forked Spear, or catch them alive, Which 
Opian knew. 
Either at noon, or when the Sun doth ſet, 
Are Fiſhes caught, or elſe in the dark night, 
By burning torches taken in the Net; 
For whilſt they take ſuch pleaſure in the Light, 
The Fiſherman doth fir the them with bu dart, 
Or elſe doth catch them then by ſome ſuch Art. 


Many men have been much cronbled how to make a Fire or Light under Water, 
that Fiſhes ſeeing it afar off, might ſwim to it, I have done it thus: I made a Pil- 
lar of Braſs or Lead, three or four foot diameter: it was ſharp or pyramidal below, 
that ir might fink che better into the deep; and ic was bound about wich iren hoops, 
that being ſunk by ics weight, it might be drawn under the water: I ſet on the top a 
Pipe that was fifteen or twenty foot long, add one foot broad, The middle of chis 
Pillar had many open windows, five or fix, and theſe were Glafs-windows , well 
poliſhed and fitted to them, and the joynts were well glued with Pitch, chat no 
water could come in. I ſunk the Pillar by its weight in a place fit for it; but the 
mouth ef the Pipe ood at leaſt to foot above water : then I let down a lighted 
Candle into the belly cf the Pillar by the Pipe, with a cord; and it was ſo provided, 
that what motion ſoever it had, ir ſhould always ſtand upright, The Light paſſed 
through the windows into the waters, and by refledtion made a Light that migit be 
_ _ water very far: to this Light, abundance of Fiſh came, and I catched them 
wit ets, 


Cray, VI. 
That by Looking-Glaſſes many Creatures are brought together, 


Tf Females be wanting,Looking-Glafſes may ſerve to make reflezion of chemſelves; 
ſo theſe Creatures, deluded by their own pictures, are drawn thither. Alſo Li- 
quors may ſerve in ſtead of Glaſſes. 


| The Cuttle ic taken with a Glaſs, 
Glaſſes put into wood are let down by a cord by the Fiſhermen into the waters; 
and as they flote, they are drawn by degrees: the Cuttle ſeeing himſelf in it, caſts 
himſelf at bis own image; and laying faſt hold of the wood with his claws, whilſt 


—_— upon his own picture as enamored by it, he is circumvented by the Net, nd 
en. 


A Jackgow is taken with a Lookjng-Glaſs, 


Jack- 
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Jackdaws love chemſelves: the Fowler following to take them, invents ſach wayes 3 
for where he ſees they flock, there he ſets a Baſon full of Oyl ; the curious Bird 
coming thicher,firs on the brim of the Veſſel, looking down to ſee her on PiQure g 
and becauſe ſhe thinks that ſhe ſees another Jackdaw, ſhe haſſens to flee down, and 
ſo falls into the Oyl, and the chick Oyl Ricks to her, ard ſo ſhe is catched witheut 
ſnares or nets, 

How Q uails are taken with a Locking-Glaſs. 


(earchus faith, that Quails ſpend their ſeed not only when they ſee the Females, but 
when they hear their cry alſo. The cauſe is the impreſſion in their mindes , which 
yon ſhall know when they couple, if you ſet a Looking Glaſs againſt them, and 
before chat a Gin : for running fooliſhly to their picture in the Glaſs , they ſee they 


are catcht. Atheneus and Euſtathius. 


Cu ASP. VII. 
How Animals are congregated by ſweet ſmells, 


ere ire many odours, or other hidden qualities, that gather Animals together, 
from the particular Nature of things, or of living Creatures. I ſhall ſpeak of the 
ſmelling odours and other aliments that they much defire, As, 


The Unicorn is allured by ſent, 


Tretres writes, that the Unicorn ſo hunts after young Virgins, that he will grow tame 
with them; and ſometimes he will fall aſleep by them, and be taken and bound. 
The Hunters cloche ſome young luſty Fellow in Maids clothes; and ftrewing ſweer 
odours on him, they ſer him right againſt the place where the Unicorn is , that the 
winde may carry away the ſmell to the wilde Beaſt z the Hunters lie hid in the mean 
time, The Beaſt, enticed with the ſweet ſmell, comes to the young man: he wraps 
the Beaſt's Head in long and large fleeves : the Hunters come running, and cut off 
his Horn, 
To make Wheezles come together. 


The Gall of a Stellio beaten with water, will make Wheezles come together, ſaich 
Pin. Alſo, the wiſe Plinianiſts write, that with the Gall of a Chamezlion caſt into 
water, Wheezles will be called together. 


To make Mice come together. 


If yon pour thick lees of Oyl into a Diſh, and ſet it right in the houſe, they will Nick 
toit, Palladis, But eAnatolins faith , if you pour Oyl-Lees into a Brazen Ba- 
ſon, and ſer ir in the middle of the houſe , all the Mice at night will meet toge- 


ther. | 
To make Fleas come together, 


The fat of a Hedge-hog boyl'd in water, and taken off as ic ſwimson the top; if 
you anoynt a aff wich it, and ſer ic in the houſe, or under your bed, all che Fleas will 
come to ĩt. Rhaſis, 

To bring Frogs together. 
The Gall of a Goat ſer intothe earch in ſome Veſſel, is ſaid to bring all the Frog to- 
gether, if they can finde any delight therein. 


CHAP. 
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Crap. VIII. 
How Creatures, made drunk, may be catch'd with the hand. 


Have ſaid what draws them, now I ſhall ſay what will make them drunk, There 

are many fimples that will do it, that you may take them with your hands, whilſt 

they ſleep: and becauſe there are divers Animals that are made drunk with divers 
things, I ſhall ipeak of chem in order. And firſt, 


How Dogs are made drunk. 


Athenews ſaith , that Dogs and Crows ate made drurk with an Herb called Eontra : 
bur Theophraſtzs, from whom he had it, ſaith, that the Root Enothera, given with 
Wine, will make them more tame and gentle. Whence Xnura comes, by corrup- 
tion of the word. Theophraſtas his Enothera is Rhododaphni, as I ſaid. So 


Aſſes are made drunk, 


And when they ſleep, they are not onely taken; bur, if you pull off their skins, they 
will ſcarce feel you, nor awake; which comes by Hemlock : for when they have 
eaten chat, they fall ſo faſt aſleep, that they ſeem ſtupid and ſenſleſs. So 


Horſes are mads ſtupid - 


by Henbane ſeed, if you give it them with Barley; and they will be ſo faſt aſleep, that 
they will be half dead, half a day. Acertain Cheat, who wanted money on his 
way, caſt this ſeed to ſome of his company; and when they lay almoſt dead afleep, 
and they were all much troubled for them, * a reward he promiſed to help them , 
which received, he put Vinegar to thelr Noſtrils, and ſo revived chem, Wherenpon 
they went on their journey. So 


Libards are made drunk. 

Opian teacherh the way, and how they are taken when they are drank, In Africa, 
ſo ſoon as they come to a Fountain where the Libards uſe to drink every morning, 
there the Hunters in the night bring many veſſels of Wine; and not far from thence, 
they fir covered in blankets. The Libards, very thirſty, come to the Fountain, and 
ſo ſoon as they have drunk Wine, that they delight in, firſt they leap, then they 
fall faſt aſleep on the ground; and fo they are eaſily taken. If yon defire to 
know how | 


Apes are talen, being drank; ; 
Athenews writes, that Apes will drink Wine alſo; and being drunk, are catch'd. 


Avd Pliny faith, that four-footed Beaſts, with Toes, will not encreaſe, if they uſe 
to drink Wine, So | 


Sows run mad, 
eating Henhane-ſeed. e/lias ſaith, that Boats 28 this Herb, fall fick of a lingring 


—_ and are troubled: it is of the Nature of Wine that dilquiets the minde an 
ad, So 


Elephants are made drunk. 


Athenexs reports out of Ariſtotle's Book de Ebrietate , that Elephants will be drunk 
with Wine. lian writes, that they give the Elephant that muſt go to war, Wine 
of che Grapes, and made Wine of Rice, to make them bold. Now I will ſhew 
— Birds laid aſleep, may be catch'd with your hands. If then you would know 


Birds may be catch'd with hands, 


Pliny writes, A certain Gazlick grows in the Fields, they call ic Alum, which bang 
boyle . 
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boyled, and caſt to them, is a remedy zgainſt the villany of Birds thar eat np the 
Cotu that it cannot grow again: the Birds that eat it ace pteſently ſlupid, and are 
ca ch d with ones hand, if they have ſtaid a little, as if they were iſleep. But it you 
with 

Hunt Partridge that are drunk, 
Boetis teacheth you thus: You ſhall eafily hunt ſach Partridge, if you caſt unto them 
meal wet in wine: for every Bird is ſoon taken with ir, 2 make ic with water 
and wine mingled, and put that which ts fironger into the veſlels,io ſoon as they have 
but fipr a little, they grow drowlie and ſtupid. He ſhe<werh, 


| How to take Ducks with your hand, 
If any one obſerve the place where Ducks uſe to drink ; and putting away the water, 
place black wie inthe place: when they have drunk, they fall down, and may be 
ealily taken. Alſo, wine-lees is beſt, | 


Ducks and other Birds being drunk are ſoon taken 

With ſome meats, as are the Bur Dock ſeedy{irewed here and there in places where- 
Buds frequent: they are ſo lighi· headed when they have eaten them, that you may 
take them with your hands. Another bair. Tormentil boy'ld in good wine, and 
boy! Wheat or Barley in the ſame, caſt to Birds, is good to catch them: for tkey will 
em pieces of Tormentil with the ſeeds, and be drunk that they cannot flie; and 
ſo are they carc'd wich your bande. This is beſt when the weather is cold, and the 
duo deep. Or elſe firew Barley · corus in places where many Birds come, then 
make a compoſition like a pultis of Barley-meal, Or-gall, and Henbane · ſeed fer 
this om a plank for them: when they bave taſted ir, ihe Birds will be ſo upid hat 
they cannot flie, but are catch d with ones hand, Or minęle Barley, and 
that are fo called from flies, wich the ſeeds of Henbane, and make the pap of it, and lay 
on a board, as before. | 

n Je tach Rooks with your hands, 
Powder Nax vemicayand'rhingle it with fleſh. So alſo you misy make Fiſh drank: O- 
fu teacher ſome ways. If you will 

bai | Aale Fiſh drunk, 
Sow-bread will do ĩt: for I faid , that Sow-bread willmake men more drank, His 
words are: | 
Of Sow- breads Root, they make a paſte that's white 
Ard fat, with which the ricig and holes they [meer ; 
The wa'er's JA by it, and the might 
And: fercethereof doth ſpread both far and: neer. 
The Fiſhes fall the Fiſhes are malo blinde, | 


«And tremble at it: for the ftinking ſmell 
Thus Root thus order, atw ayes leaves bebinde, 


Doh maky thewdruxk , a Fiſherr know full wel. 
CnaPe, IX. 
The peculiar poyſons of. Antwals are declared. | 
O tot think 1 mens, char one poyſon can killall living Cremtures, bar every once 


hath his ſeveral : for what is venome to one, may ſerve to preſerve ano- 
reaſon of the quality, but of the diſtinct nature. Wonld 


ther ; which comes not 


we mention 
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Dioſe rides faith , that white Chamæleon made up with Barley-Flour, will kill 
Dogs, Sows, and Mice, being wet with water or Oyl, Theopbraſtus ſaith, Dogs 
ana S ows kneaded with water and Oyl : but with Coleworts Sows, Nux yomica, 
which from the effe& is called Dogs Nut, if it be filed, and the thin filings thereof 
be given with Butter or ſome fat thing to a Dog to ſwallow, it will kill him in three 
hours ſpace; he will be aſtoniſhed, and fall ſuddeply, and dies without any noiſe: but 
it muſt be freſh, that Nature ſeems ro have produced this Nut alone to kill Dogs. 
They will not eat the Fruit cf the Aſh, becauſe it makes pain in their back-bone and 
bips: yet Sows are fatted by it So there is one Plant, called Dogs bane, Chry- 
ſippus faith , that Dogs are killed with it, if the ſhoors of ir are given to them with 
water, Dogs cole, ot wilde cole, if it be given with Fleſh ; fo the ſumes of Lead. 
Ariſtotle in his wonders, concerning the Country of the Scythizns and Medes, faith, 
that there is Barley that men feed on; but Dogs and Sows will not endure the Ex- 
crements of tho e that eat it, as being poyſon to them. I ſay nothivg of Aconitum, 
called by Dioſcorides, Dogs bane, I ſhall ſay the ſame - 


Of Walfs bane, 


Wolfs bane kills Wolfs and many other wild Beaſts; and it's ſo called from the effect. 
Mountebanks make venome thus: Take black Hellebore, two ounces ; Yew-leaves, 
one ounce ; Beech-rinde, Glaſs, quick Lime, yellow Arſenick, of each one oupce 
and half: of ſweet Almonds three ounces ; Honey what may ſuffice. Make pel- 
lets, as big as a ſmall Nur. Others take Wolfs bane ,. yellow Arſenick, and Yew- 
leaves, of cachalike, and mingle them, There tre other Herbs that kill Wolfs: 
but ] paſs them, to avoid tediouſneſs. lian ſaith, By Nilus grows an Herb called 
Wolfs bane ; if a Wolf rread on it, he dies of convulſions. 'Wherefore the Egyp- 
tians forbid any ſuch Herb to be imported into their Country, becauſe they adore 
this Creature, There ate alſo u 1 | 10 5720 


I } — 
* 


Herbs that kill Mice, | 

That Aconitum, which is called Myo&onon, kills Mice 8 great way off, Dioſcorides 
and Nicandor. Staves-acre hath almoſt the ſame forces, whoſe Root or Seed in 
powder, mingled with Meal, and fried with Butter, kills Mice if they est it. They 
are driven away with the Root of Daffodils; andiif: their holes be ſtopt wilb ĩt, they 
die. The wilde Cucumbet, and Coloquintida, kill Mice, If Mice eat Tichymal, 
cut into ſmall ſlices, and mingled with Flour and Metheglip, they will be blinde. 
So Chamæleon, Myacanthus, Realear , .namely, of live Brimſtone, quick Lime and 
Orpiment will do the ſame. But among | 


| Lach Nolfi bauen, ( | - 

is reckoned Libards bane, by whoſe Root, powdered, and given with fleſh, they 
are killed, Fleſh is ſtrewed with Aconite, and Panthers are killed if they taſte thereof. 
Their jaws and throat are preſently in pain: therefore it is called Pardalianches. 
They are killed alſo by Dogs bane, which alſo they call Pardalianches. 


: TYP « Lions bane \\ as 24 % | 

1: called Leontophonon-+-1t ĩs a little Creature ihat breeds nowhere but where the 
Lion is, Being taken, it is burnt: and with the Aſhes thereof, fleſh is ſtrewed; and, 
being caſt in the high-ways where they meet, Lions ate killed: ſo Pardaliarches 
kills Lions as well as Panthers, COOLEST. 


Is 


Or bane, \y* | og * 
The juice of black Chamzleon kills Heifers by a Qunſey : wherefore ſome: cali 
Ulophopon, Oxen fear black Hellebore, yet they willeat che white. - 9 
a * e 921 ' ay ; 


There is an Herb, that from killing Beaſts , but eſpecially, Goats, is called K- 
golethros, The Flowers of it, ina watry Spring time, are venome when _ 
wither z 
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How to write on Parchment, that the Letters may not be ſeen 


When you have writ on Parchment, put ir to che light of a candle, or to the fire, and 
ic will all crumple ard run together, and be nothing like what it was; if a man 
look on it, he will hardly ſuſpect any fraud. If he deſires co read what is in it, let 
bim lay it on moyſt places, or ſprinkle ic gently with water, and it will be dilated 
again, and all the wriokles will be gone, and ir will appear as it did at htſt, that you 
may tead the Letters upon it, without any hindrance, Now 1 will ſhew the way 


How in the Sections of Books the (harafters ſhall be hid. 


When the Book is well bound, and cat, and colonred black; if we open it, add urn 
back the leaves, that they may be turned in, we may write at the corners of the 
leaves what we will: but when che Book is ſet back again, and the leaves put into 
their own places, nothing is ſeen or can be imagined to be writ in them; but he 
that would read thoſe Letters, mult ſer the Book that way as it was, and the Letters 
will be read, So may we write on fly- traps, that are made with wrinkles, and then 
draw them forth, If need be, we may do 


The ſame with Cards to play with, 


You may excellent well write on Cards, if yon put them in ſome order, that one 
may follow the other; and ſome ſhall be upright, others turned downwards. When 
you have ſer them right together, you may write all things where they divide: mingle 
the Cards together again, andivrn them, and nothing will be ſeen bur ſome ditor- 
derly marks, if any man lock curiovſly upon them. But he that wou'd read them, 
mult ſer them in order, and they will joyn and be read exactly. Alſo, we may 
write in white Pigeons , ard other white Birds, feathers of their wings, turping 
them upwards ; for when they return co their own places, they will ſhew nothing. 
But if they be brought to their former poſiure, you will read the Letters; and this is 
no ſmall benefit for thoſe that ſhall us them for meflengers, There is a way 


T's hide Letters upon wood. 

Avy one may.make Letters upon wood, and not be ſuſpected; for they ſhall not be 
ſeen, but when we pleaſe, Let the wood be fleſhy and ſoft, of Poplar, or Tile- tree, 
or uch like: and with thoſe iron Markers Printers uſe, when they make fiamps upon 
Braſs , commonly called Ponzones, make Letters in the wood, half a finger thick: 
then hew the wood with a Carpenters hatcher, as deep as the Letters go; when all 
is made plain, and equal, ſend ihe ſtick to your friend, or board, to him th:t knows 
the matter; he putting the wood into the water, the wood will (well our, that 
was beater in with the marks, and the Letters will come forth, That we may do in 
wooden veſſels, poliſhed by the turner , if when they are turned, we mark the Ler- 
ters on them ; and then turn them again : When this is done, ſend it to your friend, 
and let him ſoke ic in water, &sc, 


Cna?e, VI. 
In what places Letters may be incloſed. 


J Shall ſpeak in what places Letters may be incloſed, and not be ſuſpected; and 1 
* ſhall ſpeak laſt of Carriers, I hall bring ſuch examples as I have read in Antient 
Hiſtories, and what good a man may learn by them, Firſt, | 


| How to hide Letters in wood, f 
Tbeophraſtus s opinion was, that if we cut the green bark of a Tree, and make it bol- 
low within, as much as will contain the Letters, and then bind ic about, in a ſhort 
rime ĩt will grow together again, with the Letters ſhut up within ir. Thus be fairh, 
That b ——— ſome religious precepts in wood, people may be allured; for they 
will admire at it. But I mention this out of 7 Heepbraſtus, rather for a — 
| Aaa them 
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then for to do the thing I would have, for that would require a long time. But this 
may be done well in dry wood, as in Fit: thus; the chinks fa:ining together with com- 
mon white glew. Alſo the Antients uſed 


To conceal Letters in Junkets, 


I will relate the cunning of the Wife of Polycretes ; forſbe, whilſt in the Mileſian 
camps they ſolemnized a Solemn Feaſt of their Country; when they were all faſt 
aſleep, and drunk, took this opportunity to tell her brothers of it, and did thus. She 
deſired Diognetws, General of the Eryrhrei , char ſhe might ſend ſome Jurkets to het 
brothers: and when ſhe had leave, ſhe put a leaden ſcrole into a cake, and ſhe bad 
the bearer tell her brothers from her, that no man ſhould eat of ĩt but themſelves, 
When they heard this, they opened the cake, and found the Letter, and performed 
the contents of it. They came upon the enemy by night, that was dead drunk at the 
Feaſt, and conquered him, Alſo the Antients were wont 


Toſhut up Letters in living creatures, 


Herodotw ſaith, That Harpagus ſent Letters to Cyrw, put into the belly of a Hare 
whoſe entrails were taken out, by one that counterteired a ſhepherd hunt ing. So 


Letters may be hid in Garments, 


The ſecrer places of clothes are beſt, to avoid ſaſpicion ; as in your boſom, or under 
the ſoles of your feet. Ovid in his Arte Amandi, writes to this purpoſe : 


Letters. may be concealed in your breſt, 
Wrapt in a elewt, which way « held the beſt; 
Or elſe you may under your feet provide 

A place ſwull cloſely Letters for to hide. 


To hide Letters in your belt. 


Thoſe of Campania were wont, when they would diſcover any thing to the Cartha- 
vinians, and the Romans beſieged them round ; they ſent a man that ſeemed to run 
from them, wich a Letter concealed in his girdle ; and he taking occaſion to eſcape 
brought it to the Carthaginians. Others carried Letters in their ſcabbards, and 
ſent them away by meſſengers, and were not found out. But we uſe now adays 


To hide letters in the Bowels of living creatures, 
For we wrap them in ſome meat, and give them to a Dog, or ſome other creature to 
ſrrallow ; chat whenhe is killed, the letters may be found in his belly: and there is 
nothing negleRed to make this way certain, The like was done by Hape. He, 
as Herodone fairh, being to diſcover to r ſome ſecrets, whenthe ways were flopt, 
that he could do it by no other means, he delivered rhe letters to a faithful ſervaut, 
who went like a Hunter, that had catcht a Hare; and in her belly were the letters 
Par when the guts were taken forth, and ſo they were brought to Perſis. We uſe 
allo 
Dio ſhut up letters is ſtoms. 


Flints are besten very fine in brazen Mortats, and fifted ; then are they melied in 
2 braſs Can|dron, by putting two ounces of Colophonia to one pound of the pow- 
der of the ſtone; and mingling them, put your letters imo leaden plates, and hide 
them in the middle of the compofition, and put the lump into a linnen bag, and tye 
it faſt , that it may be round; then ſink it into cold water, and it will grow hard, 
and appear like a flint. | 


CHAP, 


* 
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CA. VII. 
What ſecret Meſſengers may be uſed; 


He Antients uſed the ſame craft for Meſſengers j for they uſed men that ſhould 
be diſguiſed by their habits, and lome living creatures beſides. For 


To conn erſeit th: ſhape of a Dog, 
Ic was the crafty counſel of Je, that the Meſſengers ſhould be clad wich skins, 
and ſo they pat} the enemies guards, and were not regarded for if they were ſeen, 
they were in the likeneſs. of Dogs ; and this was done until the enemy found out the 
trick, and compaſſed the Rampart round about. And mans curioſity was not ſatiĩſ- 
fled here, till they found means for ways to paſs, where the Sentinels and Scouts 
might not diſcover them; wherefore they left the land, and ſent by water: But that 
the writing might not be ſpoiled in the water, as Frontinus ſaith, The Souldiers that 
paſt over the River Saltella, had leaden plates writ upon, faſtned to their arms; 
But Eucullas, as the ſame Frominw te port that he might declare to the Cy ziceni, 
that were belieged by Mithridates, that he was coming to relieve them, all narrow 
paflages being ſtopt by the enctnies guards, that were joyned to the continent by a 
ſmall bridge, he fought a way by ſea, For a private Souldi t appointed for it, ſitting 
on two bladdets blown, wherein the Letters were put in two covers; and fo like 
ſome ſea-Montter, he ſwam ſeven miles at ſca, and told of the coming of the Gene- 
ral. So they oſten uſed 
| Arrows for Meſſengers : 
But that ſeemed not fufficient', for they feared mens cunning , leſt ſome chance ot 
fraud might intercept the meſſenger, and che ſecret ſhould be diſcovered , or they 
ſhou'd be racked to make them confeſs; Sometimes therefore they ſought a way in 
the Air, aud ud Arrows for me ſſengers, that none might intercept chem. Heredo- 
ens ſaith, That Artabaxu and Timoxena did this, when one would declare any thing 
to the other ; fot the paper as folded about the foot of the Arrow, and the feathers 
were put upon ir, and it was ſo ſhot into the place appointed. To this appertains 
the example of ( leon King of the Lacedemonians, He beſieging the city Trœzene, 
commanded many of his beſt Archers to ſnoot Arrows into leyeral places; and he 
wrir upon them: 1] come to telieve your City; and by this means he fr ladders, and 
his Army ſcaled the walls and went in, and plundered the place, and defiroyed ic. 
But when (ſar beard that Cicero beſieged by the French, could hold out no longer, 
he ſent a Souldier by night, who ihould ſhoot a Letter, fa ned to an Arrow, over the 
wall: when he had done this, the watch found the Arrow and the Letter, and 
brought ic to Cicero. In it were theſe words written: ( eſer bids Cicero be conh- 
dent, ind to expect relief. So (eſar came ſuddenly, and ſlaying the enemies, relieved 
him, We can do it ſafer. and bettet now adays with Guns: if the mattet co be ſent 
be comained in few words, we may ſhoot them forth with Mus kets; namely, by 
folding up the paper, and putting it into a caſe of lead, where they caſt ln 
pouring upon i! melted lead, bit not burning hot; the paper wrapt up in the "ſy 
we ſhoot away with the Powder to the place, But becauſe the Letters are but ſmall, 
ve may ſhoot many of them in a diy, The iy to melt the Ball is, by putting ic to 
a gentle fire. or into quick · ſilver, and it will ſoon melt, ad the paper not be touched. 
I ſhall hew now | 
* How to make Pigeons your Meſſengers, 


We may vfe Birds for Meſſengers; as Pigeons, Swallows, Quails, and others : Fot 

theſe Bitds carri-dro other places, when need is; if you bind Letters to their pecks 

of feet, they will return wich chem: and when any thing was ſuddenly to be rela- 

ted, the Antients ſom times uſed theſe — Hire being Conſul, as Fronti- 

su te'ifies, ſent forth Pigeons from the place he could from che walls, which 

hadÞeco long ba up in he dark, and half funiſhed, 0 Dam „r, de Wes 
de 2 
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beſieged at Ma;ina by Anthony. They being glad of light, and defirivg meat, flew 
| and ſat upon the highe't parts of rhe honſes; Fruius catcht them, and ſo was confir- 
med how things were: wherefore, always laying meat in thoſe places, he call'd 
them back again, Hebce Pu. Nor Ramparis, moe Scouts, nor Nets pitch*d before 
Rivers, did profit Anthony; for the M:flenger went throngh che Air. By the fame 
way, in che very fame day, from Olympia ts pins weethe vicbory of — 
declared to his Father; though others lay it was tore ſeem: others ſay, That 7.anrd/th 
nes, When he went forth, took a Pigeon from her yong ones, yet weak and not able 
to fly, and as ſoon as be had coi quered, he fern fer back again, purple- coloured; 
andfhe making great haſt to her yong ones, flew chat very day from Piſa, to Eging. 
las writes this Some have ſovght to do this by Swallows; taken ent of their 
netts from their yong, and ſen back aaa. Some alſo ncteſt, chat beyond fas Es- 
ward, there are Pigeons that when the way is ſtopt, will flip che the mid of the 
enemies, and carry Letters under their wings, # very long way; Ic may be. j 
meant this, when he ſaid, . $7744] STINT | 


As if from divers parts 4 letter ere 
Brought with a douſfu! wing quite du, the Air. 


Alſo in old Monuments and Hifories ir is declared, chat ibere OO King of N 
whofe name was Marrhes, who bred up a teme Rocky and chis he madeuſe:of for a 
win:ed meſſenger, fo oft as he had need: for, av iſ ſa had reafon;, Mh end carry 
the Letter where ſhe wis dirt Red ; for he wer ſu craſeyj us us bd i ithee 
cofly, and where to ſtay, or teſt at any time. Mans wit haikrinvemted theſe ſhifts 
to avoid danger; but by cheſame- eraly t he wonnded ſometimes, as ic were wich 
his own weipons, When che Chriftians with am Army liefaged Nam, when 
Saladine hac appointed a Pigeon to be {ent thus wia Larters to the belieged,. to 
with them te be conſtant, and expe his coming ſuddanly ; the Cbriſtiaos cach d 
her, and tied a comcraty letter to her, and ſent hed away; whence it fell anc, that 
they defpairing of relief, yielded themſelves t ſo there can be vo certain ſecuricy in 
humane iffrirs, but there my be fraud in all things, r amanglt 
Animals, Pigeons have the beſt memory, as having a clear and mind. Where». 
fore, though all other Animals. make hatt to their yang o when they ate taken 
from them, yet none of them cartied far , can come back, becauſe: their memory 
frils. I have ſeen che tryal with Pigeons. When my ſetvant came fram my Farm, 
he brought home ſome yong Pigeons taken from their dams, and he tape them up 
in a cloak as we went; and when we came home at night, they were ſhut un in tha 
honfe; bur when the morning came, they flew om of the windows; and dilcover- 
ing the country afar off, they took upon the wing, and flew all home again, Mhere · 
fore in Geneſs , Nah ſent forth a Pigeon, which tetutned i hut the. Raven remrned 
not. For che Raven wants memory. I remember in Plc are, whats worth 
relating char I read there, That by the Pigeon (ent forth of the Ark, in Dar alia 
flood, was ſhewed, that the waters were ſunk dows , and the loꝶmms paſt, Animals 
that have newly brought forth yong ones, will du the lame, 


CA. Unik 


How Jteſſrngers may be [ext who ſhall neither kyow that they carry lettens, er can they be 
found about them. v. A 


gur Anceſtors had another Art. ihat could not be diſcovered, invented by Rra@pe 
craft. Herodot mrucion it from Heficns, whe was the Aue of is. He 
„ in Aſia, when of noble place, when Datu ed, when he was whhake 
King to Perſia, ind wontdprivarely write +0 Av;ſtacera wo ſall from hin, fearing leii 
if tre ſhould not do it moly , he hond be dico, and be in grear danget, 
he ĩtvented this way. He "his ſervants heir ef Sirhead, as thong be 
meant to cure him Who for a long te had deen ttnabbetd erich ſacg eyes: * 
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hix head, With good ink, be writ letters, that contained what he mebat to hate donc! 
he kett this tellow at home with him, unt il his hair was grown again; When that 
way dne, he ſent him away to. Ariſt age bidding bim ſay, when he came to bim, 
that he ſhould do unto bim, in ſhaving off his hair, as he did before : When the ſer- 
vant came to Ar iſtagoras o Miletum, e {aid what his Maſter bad him ſay to. Ariſt gerast 
de ſuppol ng the bu me is nog to he idle, did what he was erdered, and io read the 
meſlage. The Antients tound cur theſe inventions, to ſand meſſengets with. Yet 
that can be vo ſaic way, to ſhave off the bair, and to write letters upon the head, fof 
the, head will eaſily (wear, and pu them. our. And if the skin be pricked wich a 
needle , this wii por v the luſpis ii n, it he chat wears the writing , be laid bold 
om hy the Way fot then is cher molt diligent ſearch : for ſear andneceſſicy will makes 
men watchiul, and they ace never lacisfied, till they have ſeatrched every place, 
Somatimes hey y men by fait promiſes, ſometimes they fright them wich threats ; 
aud if cheſe will vet do, they tarment and totiure them, io make them confeſs 1 and 
if ibis will not do, that letters may not be ſecretly conveyed , not onely their hoſe 
ang ſhooes uſe to be ſearched, their clothes pluck; off, and the ſeams tiet, but they 
will (earch their very guts; ſo far is it from keeping any ſectet upon the head, that 
hall not be look'd for, Bur I can {end Letters, ard write ſo, that it (an be under» 
ſtood by none, bur thoſe that the lecters are defign'd for. And he that carrieth 
them never ſo far off, if he ſnould be taken by the way , and examined by totments, 
he can confeſs nothing, becauſe he knows nathing of it, and the Letter ſhall al- 
ways remain ſectet. Nor ill lepgrh af time, ot (lwearin gavel , hlor ont the Ler- 
ters ; nor is ic any marterifthe meffenger paſs through Rivers, Seas, or Rain; for wet 
will nat hurt them. What good Princes may get by this, I leave to your cogita - 
tlans ʒ for they have moſt need of this, when they would declare any thing to their 
friends, chat are beſicged i and aft · times ypon one meſſage, may the victory of a Ci- 
ty or Atmy depend. The. invention of the Anciems, was partly good, 4nd partly 
bad. They wiu Letr ers on his head, which be could nat read; not mould water 
ot ſmeat, waſh them off, becauſe they were ptinte d into the bead + and when the 
bair grew cut , they could not be ſeen. And that the me ſſenger might be ig 
nor ant what was wric upon his head, thæy took accaſiom ſer it, ſaying, he had a pain 
in bis eyes, ibat they would cure: and tbus be knew not the craft they uſed, But 
this fraud iet ms. not very ſecure, for ape that ſhould ſuſpe ct it, migbt ſhave off the 
bait, and bod ow: the ſecret. Moreover, if the meſſenger were to be ſent ſud» 
denly , how could be fla a monerh, till his hair were grown again ? and when his 
lin was pricke ſor to make the Letters, he muſt nee ds ſuſpect ſomething. Bur let 


us ſee A 
How Heſtians cauld maks the Letters on his bead indelible. 


He wounded the kia with the point of a needle, ot opened ic with a raſor, and caſt 
in the powder of Colophaniĩa burnt ; for ſo we ule to make the names of Matters, 
upon the faces of bond-ſlaves, that they ſhall never come forth, and in time they will 
look green, Alſo 


Letters may be made between the thin, that are indelible, upon any part. 

You may ſoon. do it thus : Let Canthacides fieep a whole day in ſirong water, but 
ſooner is ic done in water of ſeparation ; then make the letters with a Pen-knife, or 
fic iofirumevr, upop the uppet skin of the Arm, or any othet part; the fleſh hurt wich 
the moyſture, will riſe in bliGers, and be exnicerared; fo by the fotce of this corro- 
ding water, will there always remain the prints of white letters, and they will never 
be bloued cue. And this is beſt done by Heſfiaus ſecret, hectuſe the lemets could 
not de read under the hair, whereas white letters, Ike milk, would be ſeen. But 
would we bare them tay onely for ſometime, and nos aw , we may do ir __ 
ways, If yenmake letiers with Aqua fert, that bach eaten ſilver or braſe, they wi 
appear many days, So it may be done with og of Havey. © Now I will ſhew 


How. « may mn 4 | e indelihls and i | anden to bing 
rr 
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Yon may do ic thus: by writing letters on the meſſengers back, that he may not 
know of, having firſt given him an Opiat to make him ſleep ſoundly , then Write, and 


let them dry in j when he awakes, ſend him away, the letters dried on will not be 
ſeen: The Antients knew this. Ovid faith it; 


Write on his back, for paper. ſo you ſhall 
Better conceal your purpoſe from them all. 


But let ns ſee whether we can write on the fleſh with any liquour, that paſſing 
through Rivers and Rain, the letters may not be blotted out with any moyſture, and 
then by ſtrewing on of duſt, may be made viſible again. - Write on a mans back, 
which thall be viſible onely, by being wet with ſome humour, and no man can find 
ont, unleſs he know the ſecret, If you write with water, wherein Vitriol is diſſol- 
ved, with a decoction of Galls, it will be ſeen, If it be made very ſharp, it will pierc 
the skin. and the letters will be delible : we may do the ſame with the oyl of it, Salt 
Ammoniac with quick Lime, or Sope, will make 2 blew colour. If they be rubbed 
wich oyl of Licharge, they will appear white, with Aqua vita, or its equal, diſtilled 
vinezar, and water and Salt. | 


Cu AT. IX. 
How ¶ baracters may be made, that at ſet days (hall vaniſh from the paper. 


Shall attempt to ſhew how letters may be written on paper, or in other matter, 

that ſhall diſappear ar ſec times: and other le: ters ſhall be made inviſible, that at i 
time cert ain ſhall appear , not onely uſeſul for ſecret marks, but for other purpoſes 
necefſary for our lives, Letters that decay and vaniſh , may be made two ways, ei- 
ther wich Aqua fortir, that eats the paper, or ſome decaying liquors, that will vaniſh 
with any light touch, and leave the place whete they were, without avy ſpot, Iſhall 
reach 


How letters are made, that eat the aper. 


Tf yon mingle oyl of Vitriol with common ink or any other black colour, in few days 
by corroding the paper, or the ink ir ſelf , the lettets will vaniſh, or in a moneth, as 
you put in more or leſs of the oyl; and this you m7 before- yon ſend away your 
letter i If you would have it work more lowly, add bur a little oyl; if faſter , put in 
more: you may, when it is too firong, pur ſome water to it. The ſame is performed, 
if yon mix à ſtrovg lye, they call it the Capital, with your ink; for firſt they will be 
yellow, and then they will vaniſh, The ſame is dove by oyl of Tartar,or Salt Alkali, 
or Soda, and ſtrong water of ſeparation of Gold ; for theſe corrode the letters, and 
the paper, that nothing of the letters will appear, If yon deſire to krow 


How letters may be made, that will ſeon vaniſh 1 
Make them with the ſtrongeſt Aqua vita, or uſe Camphir and burnt ſtraws : for the 
letters in time, will decay and vaniſh; the tincture will fall cf, when the glacinons 
matter is gone. Make a powder of a very fine tonch- ſtone; fot the Sandy-fRore will 
ſooner decay, that no leiter ſhall be ſeen, Alſo ic is done | 


1 | Amnnther way: | - 

Infaſe the {mall filings of ſteel inWacer of ſeparacion; take a treble quantity of this, 
and add thereto liquid Pitch, or Soot of Turpentine, to make it the blacker, and co- 
ver the veſſel: grind this on a Porphyre · tone, write, and they will vaniſh and fall a- 
way. Thisfecrer l thonght not fit to overpaſs, becauſe it is the principal thing to be 
conſidered, to make tryal oft · times; for if it ſtay long on gol) an more ſtro 
water to it ; and A yorbe careſil, no mark of the writing will remain, Von 
do it like tothis, another way. If it be good ſo to connerfeit : Take Chryſocolla, 
Sak Ammontec, and Alom, all alike ; powder them all , and put them imo a oe 
is) A R 8 


Of invifebl 2e riting. | 35t 
cible , and make a flreng lye of quick - lime, and laying a linnen cloth ovet the mouth 
of the veſſel, that muſt receive ic, ſtrain it 3 boil it a little, mingle this wich your ink, 
they will remain a while , but in hort time the letters will yaviſh away, Set it up 
for you uſe, But contrarily, if you will 


That inviſible letters after ſome time, ſhall become viſible 


and ſhew themſelves; 1 will give you ſome examples, that you may invent more 
thereby your ſelf, If you write with juice of Citrons or Oranges, on Copper of 
Braſs, and leave this ſo for twenty days, the letters will appear green upon the place: 
the ſame may be done many other ways, namely, by diflolving ſalt Ammoniac in wa- 
ter, and writing with it upon Braſs,tae place will ſooner appear of verdigreeſe-colour, 


CHAP, X. 
How we may take off letters that are written upon the paper. 


E we would take letters fromoff the paper, or that ſuch as are blotted out might 
I appear again, we mult uſe this art. As, if we would | 


T ake letters off the paper, 

or from parchment : Take Aqua. fertis, that is it that parts gold from filver : with a 

ſil wipe ſome of this upon the letters, ic will preſently wipe off letters, written 
with Gall and Copras. If yonuſe Agua fortic, wherein ſalt Ammoniac is diſſolved, 
it will be ſooner done. Bur printed letters are harder taken out, becanſe that ink 
bath neither Galls nor Copras: Or rub ĩt with ſalt Alkali and Sulphur, making little 
balls of them, and that will eat them out, that nothing ſhall be ſeen. Bur if you 
defire to write any thing in the place y ou have made clean; firſt, wet the yu wich 
water, wherein Alom is diſſolved, forthe ink will not run about. If yendeſite 


To renew letters decayed, 
or to read ſuch as are vaniſhed : Boil Galls in wine, and with a ſpunge wipe over the 
letters, the letters will preſently be ſeen, when they are once wet thus, and be well 
coloured as they were at firſt, 


Cu Ar. XL. 
How to counterfeit a ſeal and writing. 


T may be of great uſe when places are beſieged, and in Armies, and affairs of great 
men, to know how to open letters, that are ſealed with the Generals Seal, and 
figned with his Name, to know what is contained within, and to ſeal them again, 
writivg others that are contrary to them, and the like, I will ſhew how 


To counterfeit the Seal. 


Melt Sulpbur, and caR it inte powder of Ceruſe, while it is melted; put this mixture 
upon the Seal, but ſence it 2 or wax, or chalk, and preſs ic down; 
when it is cold, take it off, and in that you have the print of the Seal, I will 
do it another way. Fill an earther pot with Vinegar, calt Vitriol into it, and a 
good deal of Verdigreeſe; let ic bubble on the fire, pur plates of ĩton ĩnto ĩt ; aſter a 
ſhorr time take them out, and from the o · ſide with your knife, ſcrape off a kind of 
raft ic hath contracted, that is durty as nt were, and put this into a diſh under ie + 
again, put them into the eùrthen pot, and ſcrape more off when you take them cue x 

this ſo often, till you have ſome quantity ef this durty ſubſtance t caſt quick · ſilver 
inte this, and make 2 mixture and while ic is ſoft ard tender, lay ic on the Seal, and 
preſs ir down, and let it remain in the open Air, — — that yon 
may almoſt ſeal with iry for it will become even like to a Mera], It may be alſo done 
another way : Take the filipgs of feel, and put them in an eurthen Counlhla at 4 
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ſtrong fire 3 put ſuch things to ir, as will haſten ihe meliing of it: when it is melted, 
caſt it into ſome hollow place,pownd it in a braſs Mortar, ſot it will be eaſily done: do 
ic ſo three ot four times; then powder it, and mingle quickeliiver wich it, and let ĩt 
boil in a glazed veſſel fix hours, till it be well mingled ; then preſs the ical upon it, 
and let it cool, and it will become exceedivg hard, Ir is pcſſible 


To mals 4 great Seal leſs, 


if it ſhonld happen that we want a leſſer ſeal, we muſt do thus: Take [inglaſs, and 
diſſolve it in water; anoynt the figure with oyl, that it may not ſtick to the glew ; 
compals the ſea] abcut with wax, that the matter run not about; put the Iſinglaſs to 
the fire, and melt ir, pour ir upon the ſeal; after three hours, when ir is cold, take it 
2way, and let it dry, forthe ſeal when it ĩs dry, will be drawn leſs equally, If you 
will 

Imitate the fo-m of a writing, 


do thus: Open the letter upon a looking-glals, that wants the foy]: upon the letter 
Jay white paper, and a light under the glaſs ; remper your ink as the writing is, and 
draw your lines upon the lines of the letters you lee through. We may 


Open letters, and ſhut them without ſuſpitsox. | 
We uſe to ſeal letters, putting paper upon them, which goes through the letter vn 
one ſide, and wax is put On the other fide, where it comes forth, and there ĩt is ſeal- 
ed. Tou ſhall open the letter thus 2 Break away that part of the paper, chat is put 
upon the place, where it piſſeth through the letter, add ihe hole is, the letter opens 
preſently: read ir, and ſhut it again, and pui the papet tot off, in irs proper place: 
firſty anoynt ing the crack with aum · ttaganth, diſſolved in water; for the paper will be 
ſo glewed, that ĩt will be ſironger there then elſe where; pteſs it with a mall weight, 
till it grow dry ; the ſraud cannot be diſcovered, becauſe the gle is white, and is not 
known from the colour of the paper, 


— 


CAP. XII. 
How you may ſþ al at a great diſtanco. 
* are many ways how we may ſpeak ac a very great diſtance, with our friends 
that are abſent, ot when they ate in priſon, or ſnut up in Cities ; and this is done 
with ſafecy , and without any ſuſpit ĩon, as I ſhall*ſhew, Two things are declared 
here, either to do it by open yoice rec uplicated, or elſe by a Truavk, We may 


With open voyce ſhew ſemze things to thoſe that areconfederate with s. 
It is wonderful, chat as the Light, ſo che Voyce is: reverberated'with equal Angles. 
1 ſhall hew how this may be done by 2 glaſs. It ix almoſt grown common, bow ro 
fpeak through right or circular walls, The voice paſſing from the mouth goes through 
the Air: if ic goes about a wall that is uniform, it pafſerh uncortupted; but if ir be at 
liberty, ir is beaten back by the wall it meets wich in che way, and is heard, as we 
ſee in an Eccho. I chrougłi a circular buildina, that was very long aud ſmooth, ſpake 
wor ds to my friend, thar heard them round the wall, and the words came entice to 
hĩs ears; but one ſtanding in the middle heard not any poiſe, and yet I heard again 
what my friend anſwered to me. lu the morning whenas 1 walked by the ſea ſhore, 
heard abore a mile, what my friends caiked ina Boar: the ſex was very calm, and 
ſcarce moved , and the words came clearly to me; cattied on the plain ſupetſicies of 
the water. I hear that at Mantua, and other places a great Gallery'is built, where» 
in one ſpeaking in the cotner, is heard by another that knows the buſineſs, ſtanding 
in another corner but thoſe that ſland in the middle, perceive nothing of it. But 
more exactly and clearly 1 Ear 2726 (33860 31 2: ies, nd 
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Let ihe pie be of Earth (but lead is bettet) or of ary matiet well cloſed, that the 
voice may not get forth in the long paflage; for whatever you ipedk at che end, the. 
voice without any difference, as it came forih of tte ſpeakers mouth, c mes fo io the 
ears of him that hearkneth ; and 1 doubt not but this may be dore ſome miles off. 
The voyce por divided or ſcattered, goes whole a lorg way I have tried it ter abote 
two hundred paces , when I had no other convenience, ardthe words were heard 
ſo clear, and open, as the ſpeaker uttered them: Upon this it came into my mind, 
to intercept words ſpoken by the way, with leader pipes, and io hold them ſo long 
as I pleaſed cloſe in; that when I opened the hole, the words ſhould break forth. 
I perceive that the ſound goes by degrees, and that being carried through a pipe, ir 
may be ſhut up in the middle; and if a very long Trunk ſhould take away the conves* 
pience of it, that many winding pipes might ihut it up in 2 cloſe place, I rezd that 
Albertus made an Artificial head, that ſpake at a fer time: I might hope to do the 
ſame by this invention; yet 1 never tried this farther then | have ſaid: yer 1 have 
heard by my friends, that lovers have {poke a long time through a leaden pipe, from 
theit Houſes that flood far aſander, 


Cua?, XIII. 
By night we may make ſions by fire, and with duſt by day. 


JT remains to ſhew whether we can make figns in the night by fire, ardin the day 

by duſt, to declare our buſineſs, That may fall cut two ways: For by firecf a 
ſudden, we ſhe w to our copfederate friends, or when we pleaſe, by certain numbers 
of Torches , we repreſent letters fit to demonſttate what our purpoſe is, (hat thoſe 
that are far off, ſeeing and obſerving the morions may perceive out iment. The firſt 
way, we. read that” Medes, yromiled to the? Argerams, bat it ſhi killed Pelias, i 
wonld ſignifie o much ubro'them by vięht with fre Hema #arch-Tower , and by 
day with ſmoke, Whey therefore rhe buſineſs was effected, as ſhe weuld have it, 
ſhe counterfeited, that ſhe muſi pay her vows to the Moon, by making a fire, by 
lighting Torches in the c pep Air, frem the top of the place, as ſhe had pre miſed and 
when the Argonauts vnderfiocd it this way, they invaded the Kirgs palace, and 
killing the grard. they made her to er joy ber wiſhes, We read alſo that g, 
having pcfl. ſſic n of Pꝛretorirm, agreed with the watch, that at Bight in the evening, 
and again in the morvipg berimes, they ſhould ſet up ihe lięhi that was fer contede- 
racy ; ard by that means ſig s were made, that the meſſenger came as far as C line, 
Alſo to friends that live ont of the C ity, by fire we may ſyr ifie our revenew, ard the 
quality of proviſien, It is apparept, that Anibal, as Po/ybrw writes, when the peo- 
ple of Aętigentum were behieged by the Remans , by many ard frequent fires by 
night, did ſhew forth the intoletable famive of his Army, and for ibat cauſe many of 
his Sculdiers, for want of victuals, fell off to the ene my. Alſo the Greciays cempa- 
Red with Sinon , that by nigbr, whey the Trojans were aſleep , thoſe that came 
to Troy ſbould have a.token, when he ſhould open the Trojan Horſe, to let forth 
the Sculdiers that were within, Whence Virgil, E 


When the Kings fleet lift up the flames, 1uft then 
Did Sinon let forth all the Grecian men. 


Alſo by Torches letters may be ſignified , as we find it in the Manuſcript of Polybimu, 
Tops of buildirgs or Towers, are very fit to fer np the Torches on, Let the letters 
be divided into two er three parts, if there may be eleven, orieyer parts of each. 
If they be ſeven , the fuſt letters are ſhew'd by fipgle Torches , the ſecond by deu- 
ble ones, the third by three Torches. The pember may be alſo divided into four 
parts: bur in reprenſertirg them, we muſſ obſerve the variety of motion. For one 
Torch once lifted up, (ha]! ſignifie A, the ſame lifred up twice B, thrice C; o feren 
times : the laſt of the firſt order G, after that two once H, fo many twice 1, thrice 
figpifies L, and ſo of the refi of the ſame _ Then Q by the third order, once, 


R; by 
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R by the ſame, twice, and thtice as many of the ſame, ſignifies 8, and ſo ir holds for 
four. Thus a woman from a watch-Tower, with three lights ſhewed five timer, then 
wich double ones twice, then with treble lights twice, then again with one at 
once, and with the ſame four times, then five times with three lights, theo thrice, 
and with as many four times, ſhall fignifie, vir «def, the man is come, Al ſo the 
ligbts may be of divers colours, if they would ſhew that friends are neer. Alio by 
ſmoke, we may ſhew that our enemies are neer, or ſome other thing, Hence it was, 
that by the policy of Amilcar, the men of Agrigentum, being drawn off far from the 
City, amoveſt their enemies that they purſued , unto an ambuſcado, where the ene» 
mies lay hid, and a by wood ſet on fire, ſoffered u great overchrow : for when they 
thouaht they were called back by their friends, by reaſop of a ſmoke they ſuppoſed 
to come from the walls; when they turned their courſe to go to the City, Amilcar 
commanding , the Carthaginians followed them, who fled before, and ſo ſkew them. 
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Narural Magick : 


Wherein are propounded Burning-glaſſes, and the 
wonderful fights to be ſeen by them. 


Tus PrxoOEME, 


Ow I am come to Mathematical Sciences, and this place requires that I ſhew ſome ex- 

periments concerning ¶ atoptrick- glaſſes, For theſe ſhmne amongſt Geometrical inſlru- 
ments, for Ingennity , Wonder, and Profit : For what could be invented more ingeniouſly, 
then that certain experiments ſhowld ſollom the imaginary conceits of the mind, and the truth 
of Mathematical Demonſtrations ſhowld be made good by Ocular experiments ? what could 
ſeem more wonderful, then that by reciprocal ſtrokes of reflexion, Image: ſhould appear out» 
wardly, hanging in the Air, and yet neither the viſible Olject nor the Glaſs ſeen? that they 
may ſeems not to be the repercaſſion of the Glaſſes, but Spirirs of vain Thamaſms f to ſee 
burning Glaſſes , net to burn alone where the beam: unite , but at a great diftance to caſt 
forth terrible fires, and flames, that are moſt profitable in warlikg expeditions , 4s in many o- 
ther things, We read that Archimedes at Syracuſe with burning Glaſſes defeated the forces 
of the Romans : and that King Ptolc mey built a Tower in Pharos, where he ſet a Olaſs, 
that he could for fix hundred miles , ſee by it the enemies Ships , that invaded bis Country, 
and plundered it, I ſhall adds alſs thoſe Spettacles , whereby poor blinde people can at great 
diſt ance, perſett iy ſee allihings. And though venerable Antiquity ſeem to have invented 
many and great things , yet I ſhall ſet down greater, more Noble, and more Famous things, 
and that will not a lutle help to the Optick Science, that mere ſublime wits may increaſe it 
infinitely, Laſtly, Iſbal ſhew how to make C ral and Metal Glaſſes y and how to poliſh 


them, 


Cn Ar. I. 
D. vers repreſent ations made by plain Glaſſes. 


Shall begin with plain Glaſſes, for they are more ſimple, and 
the ſpeculations thereof, ate not fo laborious, though the ap- 
2© pacitions of them be almoſt common, yer they will be uſeful 
== for what follows: and we ſhall add Gas ſecrer apparicions 
2 upto them, The variety of the Images that appear, proceed 
either from the matter or form of the Glaſs, Cryß al muſt be 
clear, tranſparent, and exactly made plain on both fides : and 
if one or beth of theſe be wanting , they will repreſent divers 
and deformed apparitions to our fight, I ſhall therefore begin 
from the matter, and ſhew 


How apparitions ma) ſcem to him that looks upon them to be pale, yellow, or of divers colowrs, 
When the Glaſs is melted with heat inthe farrace , with any little colour ic will be 
rainced ; if you caſt in yellow, the face of him that looks into it, will ſeem to have 
the yellow —— if black, he will appear wav and deformed ; if jou add much of 
ic, like to a te; if red, „ or ſurĩous fellow aan 

2 preſent 
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preſent Images of any colour. How to mingle the colours, I taught when I ſpake of 
Jewels. have oft made ſport with che melt fair womep, with theſe Glaſſes; when 
they looked, and ſa not themſelves av they were bũt there are many yarieties a- 
riſe from the form. 1 


That the face of him that looks on the Glaſs may ſcem to be divided in the middle, 


Let the ſuperficies of the looking-glafle that you Jook an, be plain, and exactly 
poliſhed by rule; but the backfide muſt have a blunt angle in the middle, that the 
higheſt part of it may be in the middle; in the outward parts 1t mult be ſharp and 
preſſed down; then lay on the foil: wherefore the Image that falls on your fighr, 
where the lines meet in the angle, will ſeem divided into two. If yon will 


That he that looks in the Glaſs,ſhall ſeem like aw Aſs,Dogy cr Som; 

By variation of the place, the Angles, and the repreſentation of the Form beheld, will 
ſeem various. If that part of the Glaſs, that is ſer againſt your mouth, ſhall Rick forth 
before like a wreathed band or a Boſs-buckler, your mouth will appear to come 
forth like an Aﬀes or Sows ſnout; but if ir {well forth agaipſt your eyes, your eyes 
will ſeem co be put forth like ſhrimps eyes; if the Angle be firerched forth by che 
length of the Glaſs, your — 1 Noſe, and Chin, will ſeem to be ſharp , as the 
mouth of a Dog, A, 5 
That the whole face may ſcem variou and de formed. 


Let a plain Glaſs not be exactly plain and even: which that it may be done, when 
the Glaſs is once made plain, put it into the furnace again, and let it be turned by the 
sxilful hand of an Artiſt, till ic loſe its tight poſition, then foil it. Then the Image 
on the hollow part of che Glaſs, will repreſent the oppoſite part hollow; ſoit will 
hold forth one lying along on his face, or crooked , and ſwelling outwardly and in- 
wardly, Then if when the Glaſs is poliſhed, one fide be robbed, the face will ſeem 
long and broad: wherefore it muſt be rubbed, and faſhioned on all fides, that it may 
every way repreſen: a perfect face, I ſhallſhew you alſo 


How to mihe 4 Glaſs to repreſent many Images, 
Thar ic may ſhew divers Images one afier another, and of divers colours, make the 
folid body of the Looking-glaſs, or Glaſs that is half a finger thick, and let it be ſo 
plained, that upon one ſide, the thickneſs may not be touched, but on the other fide, 
the lines of the two ſuperficies may meet, as the ſharp edge of a Kr ife. M. ke alſo 
another table of a Glaſs the ſame way : or elſe more; lay a foil of Tin upcn the laſt, 
and place one of them upon the other, ſo that the thinner part of the one, may lye 
npoo the thick part of the other: ſo will the face of one that looks into it , appear 
to be two, one behind the other, and the nethermoſi will always appear darkeſt. So 
if by the ſame Artifice, you fit three tables of Glais, the Image will appear tobe three. 
and the farther he that looks, ſtauds with bis face from the Glaſs , the farther will 
thoſe Images or faces ftand aſunder ; but as yon c ome very neer, they ſeem ic joyn 
all in one: If you hold a Candle lighted againkt it, there will be many ſeen together, 
which comes by the mutual reciprocat ĩon of the fi, hi andabe Giafle - and if the po- 
liſhers of Glaſſes be nor neer-hand , we may make the farhe with common Looking» 
ing · glaſſes, putting one aptly above another , but let one be didant trom the other 


by certain courſes; then ſhut them in a frame, that the Art may not be diſcovered. 
Ne r will I omit 


How letters may be caſt aut and read, on a wall that is far diſtant; 


which we ſhall do with the ſame plain Glaſs; ard lovets that are fat aſurdet, may 
ſo hold commerce one with another. On the ſuperfictes of a plain Glaſs, make Let- 
ters wih hlack ink, cr with wax, that they may be ſolid to hinder the light of the 
Glaſs,and ſhadow it ; then hold theGlaſs againſt the Sun - beams, ſo ihat the beams te- 
flecting on the Glaſs, may be caſt upen the oppoſite wall of a Chember, it is no 
doubt but the light and leutets will be ſeen in the Chamber, the duns light — * 
177 cleareſt , 
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cleareſt, and the letters not fo bright; fo that they will be clearly diſcovered, as 


they ate ſent in. 
, \ 


CHAP, Il. 
Other merry ſports with plain Locking glaſſes, 


Ow 1 ſhall annex ſeme other operations of a plain Glaſs, deſcribed by our Ance- 
ſtors, that I may ſeem to leave out nothing: and I will ſo augment them, and 
bring them co a rule, that they may be eafily made, I ſhall begin with this, 


How by plain Looking glaſſes, the head may appear to be downwards , and the heels 
upwards, 


If any man by plain Glaſſes, deſites to ſee his head downward, and his feet upwerd 
(chongh it is proper for Concave-Glafſes to repteient that) yet I will endeavour to 
do ir by plain Glaſſes. Place two Glaſſes long - ways, chat they may ſtick together 
and cannot eaſily come aſunder, or move here and there, and that they make a right 
Angle; wheo this is ſo done, according to coherence the long way, fer this againſt 
your face, that in one, balf che face, in the other the othet half may be ſeen; then 
incline the Looking-glafſe to che right ot left hand, looking right into it, and your 
head will ſeem to be turned, for according to their latitude, they will cut the face 
ivto two, and the Image will appear ſo, as if the head were under, and the heels 
upwards; and if the Glaſs be large, the whole body will ſeem to be inverted, But 
this bappers from che mutual and manifold reflection, for it flies from one to the 
other, that it ſeems to be turned. We may 


Make a plain Glaſs that ſhall repreſent the Image maniſoll. 

A Glaſs is made that will make mavy repreſentations, that is, that many things may 
be ſeen at once ; for by opening and ſhutting ir ,- you ſhall ſee iwenty fingers for one; 
and more, You ſhall make it thus: Raiſe two braſs Looking-glafſes, or of Cryſial, 
at right Angles upon the ſame baſis , and let them be in a proportion called ſeſqui- 
altera, that is, one and half, or ſome other proportion, and let them be joyned 
together longways, that they may be ſhut and opened, like to a Book; and the An- 
gles be divers, ſuch as are made ac Venice : For one face being objected, you ſhall ſee 
many in chem both, and this by ſo much the ſtraighter, as you put them together, and 
the Angles are leſs: but — will be diminiſhed by opening them, and the Angles 
being more obtuſe, you ſhall ſee the fewer: ſo ſhewing one figure, there will be 
more ſeen: and farther, the right parts will ſhew right, and the left to be the lefr, 
which is contrary to Lookivg-glafſes ; and this is done by mutual refſe tion and pul- 
ſation, whence ariſerh che variery of Images — We may 


Make a Glaſs of plain Glaſſes, wherein one Image coming, is ſeen going back, in another. 
Take two plain Glaſſes , che length whereof ſhall be double, or one and half to the 
latitude , and that for greater convenience: for the proportion is not material; 
bur ler them be of the ſame length, and equal, and laid on the top of a Pillar, incli- 
ning one to the other, and ſojoyn'd together; and ler them be ſer upright upon 
ſome plain place perpendicularly, ſo the Glaſſes faſtned, may be moved on the move- 
able fide, It is no doubt bur you ſhall ſee the Image to come in one, and go back 
in the other Glaſs ; and the more this comes veer, the farther will the other go; and 
in one will it be ſeen coming, and in the other going, Alſo you may ſee 


In plain Glaſſes thoſe things that are done afar off, and in other place. 
So may 2 man ſecrerly ſee, and without ſuſpirion,whar is done afar off, & in other pla- 
ces, which otherwiſe cannot be done: but you muſt be careful in ſetting ycur Glaſſes. 
Let there be a place appointed i a houſe or elſewhere, where you may ſee any thing, 
and ſer 2 Glafs right over a:ainſt your window, or hole, that may be toward yout 
face, and ler it be ſer ſtraight up if need were, or faſtned to the wall, moving it _ 
- 4 
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and there, and incliniog ir till ir reflect right againſt the place; which you ſhall at- 
rain by looking on ir, and coming toward it: and if 1t be difficult, you cannot mi- 
ſake, if you nle a quadrant or ſome ſuch inſtrument; and let ir be ſer perpendicular 
upon line, that cuts the Angle of refleRion, and incidence of the lines, and you 
ſpall clearly ſee what is done in that place, So it will happen alſo in divers places, 
Hence it is, that if one Glais will not do it well, you may do the ſame by more Glaſ- 
ſes; or it the viſible Object be loſt by too great a diſtance, or taken away by walls or 
mountains coming between; moreover, you (hal fit another Glaſs juſt again the 
former, upon a right line, which may divide the tight _ „ Or elſe it will not be 
done, and you ſhall ſee the place yon deſire, For one Glaſs ſending the Image to 
the other tenfold, and the Image being broker by many things, flies from the eye, 
and you ſhall ſee whar you firſt light upon, until ſuch time as the Image is brought to 
you by right lines, and the viſible Object is not ſtopt by the windings of places or 
walls: and the placing of it is eaſie. So oft · times I uſe to convey Images of things. 
Bur if otherwiſe you defire to ſee any high place, or that ſtands upright, and your eye 
cannot diſcern it; fit two Looking · glaſſes toget her long- ways, as I ſaid, and faſten 
one upon the top ef a poſt or wall, that it may ſtand above ic , and the Object may 
ſtand right againſt it ; the other to a cord, that you may move it handſomely when 
you pleaſe, and that it may make with che firſt ſomerimes a blunt, ſometimes a ſharp 
Angle, as need requires, until the line of che thing ſeen, may be refraRed by the mid- 
dle of the ſecond Glaſs to your ſight, and the Angles of reflection and ificidence be 
equal ; andif you ſeek ro ſec high things, raiſe it; if low things, pull ic down, till it 
beat back upon your fight, then (ſhall you behold it. If you hold one of them 
in your hand, and look upon that, it will be more cafily done, I ſhe yon alſo 


How to make a Glaſs that ſhall ſhew nothing but what you will. 
Alſo 2 Glaſs is ſo framed, that when you look into it, you ſhall nor ſee your own pi- 
Aure, bur ſome other face, that is nor ſeen any where round about. Faſten a plain 
Glaſs on a wall upon a plain, ſet upright perpendicularly , and bow the top of it to 
the known proportion of the Angle: right againſt ir cut the wall, according as the pro- 
portion of ſome Picture or Image may require, and ſet ir'by it, according to a fic 
diſtance, and cover ir, that the beholder may not ſee it (and the matter will be the 
mere wonderful) nor can come at it: The Glaſs ar a ſet place will bear back the 
Image, that there will be a mutual glance of the viſible Object and the fight, by the 
Looking · glaſſes: there place your eye; you ſhall find that place, as I taught you be- 
fore. Wherefore the ſpectator going thither, ſhall neither ſee his own face, nor any 
thing elſe beſides: when he is oppoſed to ir, and comes to the ſer place, he ſhall ſee 
the Image or the Picture, or ſore ſuch thing, which he can behold nowhere elſe, 


Yon ſhall now know 


How A Glaſs may be made of plain Glaſſes, whereby you may ſee an Image flying inthe Air. 
Nor is that Glaſs of leſs importance, or pleaſure, that will repreſent men flying in 
the Air. If any man would do it, it is eaſily done thus: Fit two pieces of wood toge- 
ther like a ſquare or gnomon of a Dial, and being well faſtned, they may make an 
Angle as of a right angled triangle, or Iſoſceles. Faſten then at each foot one great 
Looking - glaſs, _ y diſtant, right one againſt the other, and equidiftant from the 
Angle: let one of them lye flat, and let the ſpectator place himſelf about the middle 
of it, being ſomewhat raiſed above the ground, that he may the more eaſily ſee the 
form of the heel going and coming : for preſently you ſhall perceive, if you ſer your 
ſelf in aright line, that cuts that Angle, and it be equidiſtant to the horizon. So 
the repreſenting Glaſs will ſend that Image to the other, which the ſpectator looks 
into, and it will ſhake and move the hands and feet, as Birds do when they fly. 
So ſhall he ſee his own Image flying in the other, that ic will always move, ſo he de- 
part not from the place of reflection, for that would ſpoil ir, | 


CHAP. 
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Cu Ar. III. 
A Looking-glaſs called a Theatrical Glaſs, 


Pr Antiquity found ont a Lookipg-glaſs made cf plain Glaſſes, wherein if 
one Object might be ſeen, it would repreſent more Images of the ſame thing; 
as we may perceive by ſome writings, that go in Pro/omies name. Lalily, I ſhall add 
to this what our aye bath inverted, that is far more admirable and pleaſant, 


Wherefore 


To male an Antient faſhioned Lookirg-glaſs of plain Glaſſes, wherein more Till ares willi 
repreſented of the («me thing, 


The way is this; make a half circle on a plain Table, or place where you deſire ſuch 
a Glaſs to be ſet up; and divide this equally with points according to the pumber 
of the Images you would ſee, Make ſubtendent lives to them; and cut away the 
arches; then ere& plain Leoking-glafſes , that may be of the ſame latitude, and of 
the ſame parallel lines, ard the ſame longitude ; glew them faſt rogetber, and fit 
them ſo, that they may not be pulled aſunder, as they are joyned long: ways, and 
erected upon 2 plain juperficies, Laſtly, let the ſpeQator place his eye inthe cen- 
tre of the circle, that he may have his fight uniform, in teſpect of them all; in esch of 
them you ſhall ſee a ſeveral face, and ſo quite ronnd, as we ſee it ofien when peo- 
e dance ronnd, or ina Theatre, and therefore ir is called a Theatrical Glaſs : For 
the centre all the perpendicular lines fall upon the ſuperficies, and they ate te- 
flected into themſelves; ſo they reflect the Images upon the eye, eich of them draw- 
ing ſorth irs mn. This is the Artients way of making a Theatrical Glaſs ; but it is 
childiſh : I will ſhew you one that is far more pleaſant, and wonderful; for inthe 
fei mer, the Images were ſeen no mere than the Glafles were in number ; but in our 
Glaſs, by the manifold ind reciprecal daitings of the Object and the Glaſs, you may 
ſee far more, and almoſt int dite Images, The way is this. 


How to make an eAmphitheatrical Glaſs, 


Make a circle on a Table what largeneſs you defire, and divide it into unequal parts; 
and in the place where the Ot je & or Face to be ſeen muſt be oppoſed, leave two 
void ſpaces : over agairſt the parts, ler a right line be made upon the lines that de- 
termite the paris, let Lcokirg- ęlaſſes be raiſed perpendicularly ; for the face that 
ſhall be againſt the Leoking-glais, p aced ip the mie dle, will fly back to the beholdet᷑ 
of ir, and ſorebornding to another, d from that to anethet, and by many reflecti- 
ons you ſhall ſee almoſl infivite faces, ard the mote the Glaſſes are, the more will be 
the faces: If youſer a Candle againft it, yon ſhall ſee innumetrable Candles, But if 
the Gl:fles yon erect, ſhall be of thoſe already deſcribed, from ſo many divefs faces 
of Aſſes, Sows, Horſes, Dogs; and of colours, yellow, Brewn, red, the ſpecta- 
tors ſhall ſee afar more worderful ad pleaſant ſᷣęht, for by reaſon of the manifold 
reflection, and diverfity of the forms of the Glafles, and colears, an excellent mix» 


tuxe will ariſe, 


Bac I will rom make one that is far more wonderful 
and beentiſni, For in that the bebolder ſhall not ſes 
bis own face, but a moſt wonderful, and pleaſant, and 
orderly form of pillars , and the bafis of them, and 
variety of Archite ure. Make therefore a circle as 
you would have i for magnitude, but I hold the beſt 
_ —— the diametet is —— and N di- 
vide the circumſerence into equal parts; a8 for eam 
ple, into fourteen ; the points of the diviſions ſhall be 
the places, where the pillars muſt be erected. Let the 
place where the ſpectator muſt look , contain 190 
parts ; and take one pillar away, ſo there will be _— 
re 
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teen pillars: Let one pillar be right againſt the ſght; ihen raiſe Lcokirg ꝑlaſſes up- 
on the lines of ſpace between , not exactly, bur inclined: place then Wo Leokino. 
glaſles ar oppoſi ion in a right line, but the reſt about the beginvivg , where they 
joyn, ind that for no other reaſon, but that the bebolders face, being not right ly 
place di may not be reflected, as I ſaid before : {or thus the Glaſſes will noi repreienc 
taces, but pillars , and ſpaces between, and all oxnaments, Hence by the recipro- 
cal teflection of the Glafles, yen ſhall ſee ſo many pillars, baſis, and varieties, keeping 
the right order of Architecture, that nothing can be more pleaſant, or more wonder- 
ful co behold. Let the peripeRive be the Dorick and Corinthian, adorned with Gold, 
Silver, Pearls, Jewels, Images, Pictures, and ſuch like, that it may ſeem the more 
Magnifit ent: the form of it ſhall be thus, Let H G. be the place for the behelder to 
| look:the pillar againt: him ſhal be A, in theGlaſs 
A B, or AC, the face of the beholder ſhall 
net be ſeen, but A B is reflected into 1 H, 
ard IH into BD, ſo by mutual refleQions 
they are ſo multiplied, that they ſet m to go 
very ar inwardly, io clearly and apparently, 
that no ſpectator that looks into it, unleſs he 
know it, but he will thruſt bis hands in te 
touch the orders, If you ſet a Candle inthe 
middle, it will ſeem ſo to multiply by the I- 
mages rebounding, that you ſhall not lee fo 
many Stars in the skies, that you can never 
wonder enough at the Order, Symmetry, and, 
che * I — — and made this 
divers ways , nd to fhew ether orders, namely two ranks of pillars, 
ney _— ſtuck to the Glaſſes, the other ſtood alore in the middle, bound with 
the chief Arches, and with divers Ornaments, that it may ſeem to be a moſt beautiful 
Perſpe&ive or Archite ure, Altnoſt the ame way is there made a little cheſt of ma- 
ny plain Glaſſes, covered round: this they call the Treaſury : on the ground: rches 
ls, were there Pearls, Jewels, Birds, avd Monies hanging, and theſe were 
ſo mnlciplied by the refle&ions of che Glaſſes, that ir repreſented a meſt rich Trea- 
fury indeed. Make therefore a Cheſt of wood, let the bottom be tuo foot long, 
aud cne and half broad; let it be open in the middie,' that you may well thruſt in 
your head; on the right and left hand, erect the hde-boards a foot long, ſemicircu- 
lar above, that it may be arched, bur not exsc ly circular, namely, divided int o five 
parts, eich a hand · breadth. Cover this al about with Glafles ; where the Glaſſes 
joyn, there put Pearls, Pretious- ſtones, ſpecious Flowers, divers colour d Birds : a» 
bove the bottom ſer heaps of Gold, and Silver Meddals; from the Arches, let there 
hang Pearls, fleeces of Gold; for when the C effer is moved gently, they will move 
alſo, and the Images will move in the Glaſſes, that ic will be a pleaſant ſgbt. 


and wa 


cha. IV. 
Divers operations of Con: ave-Glaſſes. 


Ut the operations of Conca ve · glaſſes are far more curious and admirable, and 
will afford us more commodities. But you can do ohn perfectly wich it, 
unt i you kbow fitſt che point of invefſion, Therefore that you may do it the better, 


* 


and more calily | . 


Know the point of Inverſion of Images in a Concave-glaſs, 
Do thus: Hold your Glaſs againſt the Sun, and where you ſee the beams unite, 
know that to be the point of Inverſion. If you cannot well perceive that, breathe 
a thick vapour from your mom b upon it, and you ſhall aprarentl ſee where the 
coincidence is of che refleed beams; or ſer under it a veſſel of boylivg water, 
When you have found the point of Inverſion, if you will "ſp 
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That all things ſhall ſeems greater. 

Ser your head below that point, and you ſhall behold a huge Face like a monſfrous 
Bacchus, and your finger as great as your atm: So women pull hairs off their eye» 
brows, for they will ſhew as great as fingers, Seneca reports that Heſtix« made ſuch 
Concave-Glafles,- that they might make things ſhew greater: He was a great pto- 
voker to luſt ; ſo ordering bis Glafles, that when he was abuſed by Sodomy, he might 
ſee all the morions of che Sodomiĩte behind him, and delight himſelf with a falſe re- 
preſencation of his privy parts that ſhewed ſo great. 


To kindle fire with a (oncave- Glaſs, 

This Glaſs is excellent above others, for this, that ic unices the beams ſo ſtrongly, chat 
it will ſnew forth a light Pyramis of its beams, as you hold ic to the Sun; and it you 
put any combuſtible matter in the centre of it, it will preſently kindle and flame, 
that with a little Ray will melt Lead or Tin, and will make Gold or Iron red hot: 
and I have heard by ſome, that Gold and Silver have been melted by it; more ſlow- 
ly in winter, but ſooner in ſummer, becauſe the medium is hotter; 'ar noon rather 
than in the morning, or evening for the ſame reaſon, | | 


To make an Image ſeem to hang in the Air, by a Concave-Glaſs, | 

This will be more wonderful with the ſegment of a circle, for it will appear farther 
from the Glaſs. If yon be without the point of Inverſion , you ſhall ſee your head 
downwards, That with fixed eyes, and not winking at all, you may behold the 
point, until it comes to your very light: For where the Cathetus ſhall cut the line 
of refleRion, there the ſpecies reflected will ſeem almoſt parted from the Glaſs : the 
neerer you are to the Centre, the greatet will it be, that you will think co touch ir 
with your hands: and if it be a great Glaſs, you cannot but wonder; for if any man 
run at the Glaſs with a drawn ſword , another man will ſeem to meer him, and to 
run through his hand, If youſhew a Candle, you wilt think a Candle is pendu- 
lons lighted in the Air, Bur if you will 


That the Image of a Conc ave-Glaſs ſhould go out far from the Centre ; 

when you have obtain'd the Image of the thing in ics poincyif yon will have it farther 
diſtant from the Centre,and that the Picture of a thing ſhall-be farther ſtretched forth, 
then yon ſhall decline from the point a little coward the right cr left hand, abouc 
the ſuperficies of the Glaſs, and the Image will come forth the farther , and will 
come to your ſiaht: There, namely where the Cathetus doch the fartheſt off that is 
poſſible touch the line of refle&ion , which few have obſerved :from which principle 
many ſtrange wonders may be done. When you have this, you may eaſily 


Reſlect beat, cold, and the voice too, by a Conc aue · Glaſi. 


If a man put a Candle ina place, where the viſible Object is to be ſer, the Candle 
will come to your very eyes, and will offend them wi. h its heat and light, But this 
is more wonderful, that as heat, ſo cold, ſhould be refle&ed : if you put (now in 
that place, if ir come to the eye, becauſe it is ſenſible, ic will preſently feel the 
cold, But there is a greater wonder yet in it; for ic will not onely reverberate heat 
and cold, but the voice too, and make an Eccho ; for the voice is more rightly re- 
flected by a police and ſmooth ſaperficies of the Glaſs, and more compleatly than by 
any yall, I prove this, becauſe, if a man turn his face to the Glaſs, and bis friend 
ſland far behind bis back, when he beholds his face, he ſhall decline his face fron 
che poĩnt of Inverſion ; but on the right hand, about the ſuperficies of the Glaſs, and 
his face will come forth far from the Glaſs , and will ſeem very great about the face 
of his friend: What ſoever he ſhall ſpeak with a low voyce againſt the Glaſs, he ſhall 
hear the ſame words and motions of his month, and all motion from the mouth of 
the reflected Image ; and they that ſtand in the middle between them, (hall per- 
ceive nothing at all. Bu he that would ſend his own Image to his friend, malt ob- 
ſerve till his head ſhall come co the Glaſs, — 1 
ce. ö 7 
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By a Concave-Glaſs to ſee. in the night what us done aſar off. 


By this very Glaſs, we may in a tempeſiuous night, in the middle of the ſſreets, caſt 
the light a great way, even imo other mens Chambers, Take the Glais in your 
hand, and ſet a Candle to the point of Inverſion n forthe parallel beams will be re- 
flected co the place defired, and the place will be enlightned above ſuty paces, and 
whatſoever falls between the parallels, will be clearly ſeen: the reaſon is, becauſe the 
beams from the Centre to the circumference, are reflected parallel, when the parallels 
come to a point; and in the place thus illuminared, letters may be read, and all 
things done conveniently, that require great light, By the ſame Art we may 


With a few ſmall lights give light to A great Hall. 


In Temples, Watches, and nightly Feaſts , any man may thus with a few lizhrs make 
a great light, At two or more places of the Chamber ſet Concave - glaſſes above, 
2nd let them be ſo ordered, that the place of concurrent parallels may be coinci- 
dent in the place required ; and in the point of Inverſion of them, the light will be 
ſo multĩplied, that it will be as light as noon-day. Lamps are beſt for this purpoſe, 
becauſe the light varies not from the place. Candles are nanght , becauſe they alter 
the places of reflection. More commodiouſly then by a plain Glaſs , to ſignifie by a 
Concave - glaſs, ſecretly ſeme notes to your friend: Thus, do as I ſaid, make the marks 
upon your Glaſs ſnperficies with wax or ſome dark ſubſtance, and ſetting it againſt 
the light, it will caſt the light upon the walls of the Chamber, and there it will be 
dark where the letters are made : one that knows the craft, may eiſily read them, 
But this is more admirable for one that knows not the cauſe, x 


To read letters in a dark night, | 
A Concave-Glaſs is of great uſe for this, and it may be this may be good in time of 
neceſſity, Set your Concave-Glaſs againſt the Stars of the firſt magnitude, or a- 
gain Venus or Mercury, or deainſt a fire or light that is afar off; for the light re- 
fle&ed will meet in the point of burning, and reflects a moſt bright light , whereby 
you may eaſily read the ſmalleſt letters; for putting the point of reflection to every 
word, you ſhajl ſee all clearly, But this is more veceflary and profitable, , 


At any hour of the day with a Concave-Glaſs, to ſet a Houſe or Fort on fire, 


You may ſo burn the enemies Ships, Gates, Bridges, and the like, wichour danger or 
luipicion, at a ſer hour of the day, appointed the day before, Set your Glaſs 2- 
gainſt the Sun, and order it ſo, that the coincidence of the beams may fall upon the 
point: lay fuel there, and things that will take fire, as I ſhewed your and if you 
would blow up Towers, make heaps of Gun-powder : at night ſer your Glaſs, and 
hide it, that it be not ſeen, for the next day the Sun will fall upon the ſame point, 
where you ſer fuel for the fire, 


Cnar, V. 
Of the mixt operations of the plain Concave-Glaſſes, 


f Shall ſer down the mixt operations and benefits of both theſe Glaſſes , that what 
one cannot do alone, it may do by the help of another. If we would 


Kindle fire aſar off with a plain and a Concaus Glaſs, 
It falls our ſcmetimes that one ſhut ap ip priſon needs fire, and the Sun beams ſhine 
not in: or elſe I will hew how we may kindle Gun-powder without fire, or make 
mines and fill them with Guv-powder, to blew up Caſtles or Rocks afar of without 
dancer , letting them on fire by a plain Glaſs. A plain Glaſs as ir receives the pa- 
tallel beams of the Sun, it ſo reflects them, and therefore will caft the beams that are 
equidiſtant, a grear way : but if a Concave · Glaſs receive them, it ſo unĩtes them, that 
it ſets chings on fire, Wherefore, firſt proving where the Concare-Glals — 
P 


placed, that it may fire che fuel ca in: the next day, at the hour sp oĩnted, let the 
Plain Glaſs caſt in che beams upon the Concave · glaſs, that will unte them: ſo with» 
out danger, or any iuſpicion of the enemy, we may kindle fire for our uſe. Nor is ic 


uſe leſs 
That by aplain and (oncave-Glaſs the ſmalleſt letters ſhall appear very great, 


when letters are ſo ſmall that they can onely be ſeen: For I have ſeen St. Johns Go- 
ſpel, Is the beginnmg, tC. writ ſo ſmall, in ſo little place that it was Do bigger than 
a (mall pimple, or the ſight in a Cocks eye. By this Artifice we may make them 
ſeem greater, and tead them witheaſe, Pura Concave· glaſs, with the back of ic to 
your breit; over againſt it in the point of burning, ſer the writing : behind fer a 
plain Glaſs, that you may ſee ic: Then in the plain Glaſs will the Images of the Cha- 
racers be reflected, that are in the Concave-glaſs, which the Concave-Glaſs hath 
made greater, that you may read them without difficulty. You may 


With a plain and Concave-Glaſs, make an Image be ſcen hanging altogether in the Air. 
Do thus. I ſaid chat by help of a Concave-Glaſs, an Image may be ſent forth: and 
this is ſeen by none but thoſe chat Rand over againſt it; Set the Concave-Glaſs to 
your breſt , without the Centre place a Poniard againſt ir, and going farther off, ſet 
a plain Glafs againſt ic ; and looking in that, you ſhall ſce the Image cefle&ed from 
the Concaye-elaſs , hanging in the Air, and that exactly. But if an ingenious man 
obſerve ir, he may wonderfully ſee an Image banging in the Air, that is received in 
a plain Glaſs , and ſent far out as] ſhewed, without the help of s Concave-glaſs, and 
a viſible ſpectacle, by the means of a plain Glaſs onely, You may alſo 


By plain Glaſs ſer your ſace turned the wrong way. 
When you have ſer the Glaſs co your brett, as I aid ; fer a plain Glaſs againſt ir, and 
look upon it, it will caft it upon the Concave-glaſs , and that will beat it backwards 
on the plain Glaſs : ſo have you your purpoſe, 


Cuae, VI. 
a Other operations of a ((oncave-Glaſs. 


B Efore ] part from the operations of this Glaſe, I will tell you ſome ule of ic, that 
X very pleaſant and admirable, whence great ſecrets of Natute may appear unto 
us. As, 


To ſee all things in the dark, that are outwardly done in the Sun, with he colours of them. 


You muſt (hn: all the Chamber windows, and it will do well to ſhut up all holes be- 
fides, left any light breakivg in ſhonld ſpoil all. Onely make one hole, that ſhall be 
a bands breadch and length; above this fit a little leaden or braſs Table, and glew 
ir, ſo thick as à paper open a reund hole in the middle of it, as great as your little 
finger : over againſt this, let there be white walls of paper, or white clothes, ſo fhall 
you ſee all that is done without in the Sun, and thoſe that walk in the fircers, like to 
Antipodes, and what is tight will be the left, und all things changed ; and the far- 
ther they are eff from the hole, the greater they will appear, If ycu bring your pa- 
Pers or white Table neeter they will ſbew leſs and clearer; but you mutt Ray a while, 
or the Images will not be ſeenpreſently: becanſe 1 firorg ſimilitude doth ſcme- 
times make a great ſenſation with the ſence, and brings in ſuch an affe ction, that nor 
oDely when the ſenſes do ac, are they in the organs, and do tron le them, but when 
they have done acting, they will Ray long in them: which may eaſily be perceived. 
For when men walk in the Sun, if they come into the dark, that affection continues, 
that we can ſee nothing, or very ſcantly ; becauſe the affectĩon made by the light, is 
Gall im our ; ; and when that is gone by degrees, we (ee clearly in dark places; 
Now will I declare what Lever concealed till row , and thought to com ins- 


ally, If you pu a (all centicular 7 to the hole, you — 
1 1 . 
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all things clearer » the countenances of men walkipg, the colours, Garments , and 


all things as if you ſtood hard by; you thall ſee them wich ſo much pleaſure, chat 
thoſe that ſee ĩt can never enough admire it, But if yon will 


Ser all things greater and clearer, 


Over again} it ſer the Glaſs , not that which diſſipat es by diſperſing , but which con- 
Lregates by uniting, both by coming to it, and going from it, till you know the tr ue 
quantity of the Image, by a due appropinquation of the Centre; and ſo ſhall the be» 
holder ſee more fitly Birds flying, the cloudy skies, or clear and blew, Mountains 
that are afar off; and in a ſmall circle of paper (that is put over the hole) you ſhall 
ſee as it were an Epitomy of the whole world, and you will much rejoyce to ſee it: 
all things backwards, becauſe they are neer to the Centre of the Glals , if yon ſer 
them farther from the Centre , they will ſhew greater and upright, as they are, but 
not ſo clear, Hence you may, ; 


If you cannot draw a Picture of a man or any things elſe, draw it by this means ; 


Ir you can but onely make the colours. This is an Art worth learning. Let the 
Sun beat upon the window, and there about the hole, ler therebe Pictures of men, 
that it may light upon them, but not upon the hole, Put a white paper againſt the 
hole, and you ſhall ſo long fit the men by the light, bringing them neer, or ſertivg 
them further, until the Sun caſt a-perfe& repreſentation upon the Table againſt it: one 
that is $kill'd in painting, mult lay on colours where they are id the Table, and (ball 
deſcribe the manner of the countenance ; ſo thelmage being removed, the Picture 
will remain on the Table, and in the ſuperficies ic will be ſeen as an Image in a Glaſs, 
If yon will 

That all ſhall appear right, 

This is a great ſecret i mavy have tryed ir, but none could obtain ic : For ſome ſetting 
Plain Glaſſes obliquely againſt the hole, by reverberation againſt the Table, they 
could ſee ſome things ſomewhat direct, but dark and not diſcernable. I oft-times 
by putting a white paper obliquely againſt the hole, and looking juſt againſt the 
hole, could ſee ſome things direct: but a Pyramis cut obliquely, did ſhew men with- 
out proportion, and very darkly, But thus you may obtain your defire: Pur a- 
gainſt the hole à convex Glaſs; from thence ler the Image reflect on a Concaye- 
glaſs: let che Concave-glaſs be diſtant from the Centre, for it will make thoſe I- 
mages right, that it receives tutned, by reaſon of the diſtance of the Centre, So up- 
on the hole and the white paper, it will caſt the Images of the Objects fo clearly and 
plainly , that you will not wonder a little. But this I thought fit to let yon under- 
ſtand, leſt you fail in the work, that the Convex and Concave-glaffes be proportĩ- 
_ circles: how you fhall do this, will be here declared often. I ſhall ſhew 

ſo, - 
How in a ( hamber you may ſee Hunting, Battles of Enemies, and other deluſions, 


Now for i concluſion I will add chat, then which nothing can be more pleaſant for 
great men, and Scholars, and ingenious perſons to bebold; That in a dark Chamber 
by white ſheers objected, one may ſee as clearly and perſpicuouſly, as if they were 
before his eyes, Huntings, Banquete, Armies of Enemies, Plays, and all things 
elſe that one deſireth. Let there be over again that Chamber, where you defire to 
repreſent theſe things, ſome ſpacious Plain, where the Sun can freely ſhine : Upon 
that you ſhall ſer Trees in Order, alſo Woods, Mountains, Rivers, ard Animals, 
that are really ſo, or made by Art, of Wood, or ſome othet᷑ matter. You muſi frame 
little children in them, as we uſe to bring them in when Comedies are Adted: avd 
you muſt counterfeit Stage, Bores, Rhinocerets, Elephance, Lions, a&d what other 
creatures you pleaſe : Then by degrees they pear, as coming out of their dens, 
. upon the Plain: The Huntet he muſt come wich bis hunting Pole, Nets, Arrows, 
and other neceflaries , that may repreſenc hunting: Let there be Horne, Cornets, 
Trumpets ſounded : choſe that are in the Chamber ſhall ſee Trees, Animals, Hub- 
ters Faces, and all the reſt ſo plainly , that they cannot tell wherket they be rive 
or 
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or deluſions: Swords drawn will gliſter in at the hole, that they will make people 
almoſt afraid, I have often ſhewed this kind of SpeRacle to my friends, who much 
admired it, and took pleaſure to ſee Inch a deceit; and I could hardly by parural 
reaſons, and reaſons trom the Opticks remove them frem their opinion, when I had 
diſcovered the ſectet. Hence it may appear to Philoſophers, and thoſe that fiudy 
Opti ke, how viſion is made; and the queſtion of intromiſſion is taken away , that 
was antiently ſo ciſcufſedznor can there be any beiter way to demon rate both, han 
this, The Image is let in by the pupil, as by the hole of a window; and that part of 
the Sphere, that is erin the middle of the eye, ſtands in ſiead of a ryſtal Table, 
I know ingenious people will be much delighted in this. It is declared more at large 
in our Opticks, From hence may one take his principles of declaring any thing to 
one that is confedetate with him, that 1s ſecret, though the party be far cf, ſhut up in 
priſon. And no ſmall Arts may be found out. You ſhall amend the difiance by the 
magnitude of the Glaſs, Yon have ſufficient. Others that underiooł to teach this, 
have uttet d nothing but toyes, and I think none before knew it. If you deſire to 


know 
How you may ſee the Sun Eclipſed, 


Now I have determined to ſhew how the Suns Eclipſe may be ſeen. When the Sun is 
Eclipſed, ſhur your Chamber-windows, and pur a paper before a hole, and you 


ſhall ſee the Sun: let ic fall upon the paper oppolite from a Concave-glaſs , and make 
a circle of the ſame magnitude: do ſo at 2 middle, and end of it. Thus 


may you without any hurt to your eyes, obſerve the points of the diameter of the 
Suns Eclipſe. 


CMA. VII. 
How yon may ſee in the dark, what is light without by reaſon of Torches. 


V may demoyſtrate the ſame without the light of the Sur, not without won 

der. Torches, or lights lighted on purpoſe in Chambers, we may ſec in 
another dark Chamber what is done, by fictiog things as I ſaĩd: but the light muſt 
not (irike upon the hole, for it will hinder the operation z for ic is a ſecond lighe that 
carries the Images, I will not conceal at lalt a thing that is fall of wonder and 


mirth, becauſe I am faln upon this diſcourſe, 


That by night an Image may ſeem to hang in a Chamber, 


In a tempeſtuous nighe the Image of any thing may be repreſented hanging in the 
middle of the Chamber, that will terrifie the beholders. Fit the Image before the 
hole, that yon deſire to make ro ſeem hanging in the Air in another Chamber that 
is dark ; let there be many Torches lighted round about. In the middle of the dark 
Chamber, place a white ſheer, or ſome ſolid thing, that may receive the Image ſent 
io: for the ſpectators that ſee not the ſheer, will ſee the Image hanging in che mid 
dle of the Air, very clear, not without fear and terror, eſpecially if the Artificer be 


ingenious, 


CA. VIII. 
How without a Glaſs er repreſentation of any other thing, an Image may ſeems to bang 


in the Air, 


Br I part from this Image hanging in the Air, I will thew how you may make 
the Images of all things ſeem to hang in the Air, which will be a wonder of 
wonders ; chiefly being done without the apparition of a Glaſs, or a vifible Object. 
But firſt we will examine what the ALE of code 22 N 2 
frribes che buſineis after bis faſhion, thus : F the ſegment of a Cylinder inche 
middle of the houſe, ſer nn 
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upon the grourd; then place your eye at lome hole or chink that is ſomewhat di- 
ſtant from the Glaſs, avd let it be fixed , that it may not move here and there: over 
againſt the Glaſs break the wall, and make it like to a window: let it be Pyramidal 
ip ſhape, and let the ſharp point be within, and the bafis without, as men uſe to 
do, when a Picture or any Image is placed for the eye to look upen ; but ler ir be 
reflected on by the ſuperficies of the Pyramidal Glaſs , that the Picture placed with- 
out, which ycur eye cannot ſee through the hole, may ſeem to hang pendulous in 
the Air; which will cauſe admiration to behold, A Pyramidal Conver-glaſs will 
do the ſame, if you fic it ſo that ic may repreſent the ſame Image. Ic may be done 
alſo by a Sphætical Convex and Concave, But the matter promiſeth more in the 
Frontiſpiece written upon it, then ic will performe in the concluſion, Wherefore 
the Image will be ſeen without the Glaſs , but by the means of the Glaſs ; ſo that 
the thing beheld in the Glaſs, will ſeem to be without it. But he is foully miſt aken 
here, as in other places. He had ſaid better, by a Cylinder of Cryſtal: For as x 
illar it wonld make an irradiation ourwardly, yet it would be worſe ſeen than in the 
pillar, as I ſhall fhew, Bur I (hall diſcover what I purpoſed always to conceal ; 


That neither the Object nor Glaſs may be ſeen, get the Image ſhall ſeem to hang alone, pen- 
du lous in the middle of the ¶ hamber ; 
And walking about, yon hall behold the Image every where, But is ſuch a thing 
fit ro be diſcovered to the people? ſhall I do ſuch an unworthy Act? Ablmy pen falls 
out of my hand, Vet my deſire to help poſtericy,overcomes ; for perhaps from this 
pleaning as it were, greater and more admirable inventions may be — ed. Let 
it he ſo : get not a Sphzrical Cylinder, or Convex d iſlection of a Pyramids] Concave, 
the portion of which ſegment is not known; but let it be that which may deſcend 
upon bis right Angle by a half Cylipder and a ſquare, and is parted by an oblique 
Angle. Ofrwo parts it muſt be received pendulons, and beneath ip the half of its 
diameter it is conveyed from the middle, Let all the windows of the houſe be 
ſhut: Hop all the chinks , that the light may not come in beneath. In that place 
where the ſpectacle is prepared, if the Sun or Moon beams fall in, the whole ſhew is 
ſpoiled, So place — the Image that ate beaten hack, that the head of it 
may by repercuſſion fall right upon the earth. So will the viſible Object that comes 
by reper uſſion, be reflected above and beneath; It will follow the faſhion of the 
firſt Glaſs: let 2 Braſs or Marble Table be fo placed upon it, as we ſaid; and left 
the light falling from the window ſhould light upon the plain Cylinder, and the 
crocked Glaſs, it mu? be tiopped by a ſhutter of a hands · breath, that is three times 
as broad a5 the hole; for ic will break forth every way: You ſhall cover the appari- 
tion, that the Image may be fitted very deep, that there may ſeem to be a pit: as the 
beams meet, let the ſpectator come, who cannot be in any great miſtake. But cover 
your ſight rund, that the Glaſs offend not your eye. Then is the Image ſeen, audi it 
ſhalt not appear above the Table, where the falling of the Cathetus will cut the 
live of fight chrough the Centre of the Glaſs, I could open the matter no plainer, 
I have done what I could: I know he that can undertiand ic,will rejoyce very much, 


Cn. IX. 

| Mixtares of Glaſſes, and divers apparitions of Images. 
Ow will I cry to make a Glaſs, whereiv many diverficies of Images (hall appear: 
and though ſuch a one be hard to make, yer ic will recompence all by the di- 
verſity of Imager, and the benefit of ir, If then you would 


Make a Glaſs that ſhallrepreſent much diverſity of Images. - 
Take à great or ſmall circle, as you would have your Glaſs , and hete and there cut 
off tws parts of the circumference, one to the quantity of a Pentagon, the other of 
a Hexagon, as is clear in the Mathematicks: let the arch of the Pentagon be made 
hollow with ſome table, or Iron; that ĩt may exectly receive it into ir, and may ſeem 
, | to 


0 
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to be cut ont of ic;but the fide of the Hexagon fhal be contrery to this, for the quanti- 
ty of that muſt be received by a Convex Table; that the arch of it may ſo ſtick torth: 
Then take a foil of Wax or Lead, of a convenient thickneſs, that exceeds the breadth 
of the arch of the Hexagon , and in length exceeds ibem both: Then crook this 
plate ſo, that ii may « xactly ſtand in the hollow of the wood, that there be no pace 
or chink left between them; then let the Convex ſupetſicies that is preſerved pro- 
minem be applied inwardly, according to ſhe breadth of ĩt; that the form of chę 
Concaviiy may not be agaiolt che Convexity, but that the ſzme plate may receive 
beth. portions wichout impediment: Haring thus made your model, make your Glaſs 
of Hee}, or of ſeme other mixture, as | hall ſhew you and when it is poliſhed, ir 
will ſhew you many diverſites of Image. Fitſt, the righ: parts will ſhew tight, and 
the lett the left, whereas the nature of plain Glafles , is to fhew the xight;lide as 
left, and the left fide as tight: and if yeu go backwards, the Image will ſeem pro- 
portiorable , and will come forward: if jou come more towards the Convex ſuper- 
ficies, the Image will ſhew ugly; and the neerer you come, the ugliet will it ſhew, 
and be more like « hoties head, It ycu ipcline the Glaſs, that will incline top; and 
by: varying che Glaſs, and the fiuacien of it, yon ſhall — — divers varist ions; 
ſometimes the head down, and the heels up; and you ſhall ſee many other things 
that 1 think not needful to relate now: for being placed on a voluble ſet, that ic 
may ſhe both parts before and behind, the ſpectatox of himſelf may ſee all things, 


bw 4 Male 4 Glaſs out of all, 


that in that alone all Images may be ſeen , that are ſeen in all: many months, ſome- 
times greater, ſc metimes leis, ſometimes tight, ſomerimes lefr, ſome neerer, ſome far- 
ther off, ſeme equidiſtant. If a crooked be ſet in one place, ip another a Concave, 
and a plain one in the middle, yon ſhall ſce great diverſity of Image*, Theſe are 


The operatiens of a Convex Cylindrical Glaſs. * 
When your face is againſt ic, the more deformed it appears in length, the more ugly 
it is for ſlenderneſs : if the length of it cut the face overthwart, it ſhews a low preſ- 
ſed down face like a Frogs, that you ſhall ſee nothing but the teeth: almoſt the ſame 
way, as yu ſhall ſee it in a Sword, or any other long and poliſhed ſteel: if you in- 
cline it forward, the forehead will appear very great, the chin ſmall and ſlender like 
a horſe:, But contrary to theſe are 


The operations of Olindrical Concave: glaſſes, 
If you look into the Concave, you ſhall ſee more Images of the ſame thing, imitating 
the ſaid Glaſs, If you ſet your eye to the Centre, you ſhall ſee it all the breadth of 
the Glaſs ; fo your forehead, mouth, and the reſt. If you turn ſuch a Glaſs, that 
it may cut your face broad-ways, you (ball preſently ſee your head inverted, and 
the reit that I related in the Concave-glaſs.. | 


The operations of a Pyramidal Glaſs turned, 


aretheſe: Von ſhall ſee a ſharp forehead, and a large chin. Bur the contrary way, 
a long forchead, with a very long noſe, Ina Concave you ſball behold many faces, 
if according to the concavity you fit many portions of plain Glaſſes: for one locking 
into it, ſha]l find rhem as many as there are Glaſſes, and all moving alike; and again, 
what Glaſs ſoever ic be, if it be not plain, it ſhall ſhew always different from the 


Image. 


CHAP» 


FR ey 
*.. 


To 
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CHAP, X. 
Of the effects of a Lentic ular Cryſtal, 


M Any are the operations of a Lenticular Cryſtal , and I think not fit to paſs 
them over in filence, For they are Concaves and Convexes, The ſame ei- 
feRs are iu ſpe A cles, which are mo't neceflary for the uſe of mans life ; whereof no 
man yet hat h aſſi ud the effects, nor yet the reaſons ofthem, But of theſe more at 
large in out Opt icks. That no ſpace may be empty, I ſhail touch ſome things here 31 
call Lenticulare, pori ions of circles compadted together, of Concaves and Convexes. 
I will firſt ſnew | 
How with a Convex Cryſtal L enticular to kindle fire, 


A Convex Lenticular kindlerh fire moſt violently , and ſooner, and more forcibly 
then a Concave-glaſs : I gave the reaſoas in my Opticks. For being held againſt the 
Sun, when the bezms meet in the oppoſite part, it will kindle fire it is oppoſite io, 
melt Lead, and fire Metals. Moreover, if you will 


By night give light afar off with a Lenticular Cryſtal, 
Set a Candle a little behind the point of burning, ſo ĩt will caſt parallels a very grear 
way to the oppoſite part, that you may ſee men paſs the ſtreets, and all things done 
in Chambers that are far from you. The ſame way as I ſaid of a Conca ve- glaſs, we 
may 
In a dark night read a letter by a Lenticular Cryſtal : 


Put the letter behind the Glaſs , againft the Stars or Candles a great way from yeu ; 
hre the beams meet, the words chat ate oppefite will be clearly ſeen in a dark 
nicht, and the Chamber ſhat, But that which follows, will afford you a principle 
far bettet for your conſidetation: Namely, 


By a Lenticular Cryſtal to ſee things that are ſar off, as if they were cloſe by. 
For ſetting your eye inthe Centre of ic behind che Lenticular, you are to look upon 
athivg afar off, and it willſhew ſo neer, that you will think you touch ir wich your 
hand: You ſhall ſee the clothes colours, mens faces, and know your friends a great 
way from you, It is the ſame 


T offead an Epiſtle a great way off with a Lenticular Cryſtal. 

For _ 8 _ eye in the ſame place, avd the Epiſtle be at a juſt diſtance, the 
letters will ſeem ſo great, that you may read them perfectly. Bur if you incline the 
 Lenricular to behold the Epiſtle obliquely , the letters will ſeem ſo great, that you 
may read them above twenty paces eff. Andif yon know bow to multiply Lenticu- 
lets, I fear ror but for a hundred paces you may ſee the ſmalleſt lerters, that from one 
to another the Characters will be made greater: a weak fight muſt nie ſpectacles fit 
for it. He that can fit this well, hath gain'd no ſmall ſecret. We may 


Do the ſame more perſełtly with a Lenticular Cryſtal. 

Corcave Lenticulars will make one fee moſt clearly things that are afar off; but Con- 
vexet, things neer hand; ſo you may uſe them as your light requires, With a Con- 
cave you ſhall ſee ſmall things afar off, very clearly z with a Convex, things neeret to 
he greater 5 but more ebſcurely : if you know how to fit them both together, you 
ſhall ſee both things afar off, and things neer hand, both greater and clearly, I have 
much helpe:: ſome of my friends, who ſaw things afar off, weakly ; and what was neer, 
confuſedly, that they might ſee all things clearly. If you will, you may 


By a Convex Lenticular Cryſtal ſee an Image hanging in the Air. 
If you pur the thing to be ſeen behind the Lenticulat, ĩhat ir may paſs thoto the Cen- 
tre, 


o 
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tre, and (er your eyes inthe oppoſe part, you ſhall ſee the Image between the Glaſs 
and your eyes; and if you ſer a paper againſt ir, you ſhall ſee ir clearly : fo that a 
lighted Candle will ſeem to burn upon the Paper. But 


By 4 Concave Lenticular to deſcribe comrendiouſiy how long and broad things are. 
A Painter may do it wich great commodity, and proportion: for by oppoſition to a 
Concave Lenticular , thoſe things that are in a great Plain are contracted into a (ml 
compaſs by it; ſo that a Painter that bebolds it, may wich little labour and skill, 
draw them all proportionably and exactly: but to leave nothing concerning (peQa- 


cles, Iwill ſhew | 
How a thing may appear multiplied. 


Amongſt ſports that are carried about, a ſpectacle is of ro ſmall account i that Glafs 
Inſtrument we put to our eyes, to ſee the better with, For of thoſe things that de- 
lude the ſight, there can be no bettet way ivverted, then by the medium ; for that 
being changed, all things are changed. Wherefore prepare that of very ſolid thick 
Glaſs, that ic may be the better worked by a wheel into pr ions 7 /Wherefore fic 
it ivto many Forms and Angles, whereby we defire to multiply any thing: but in the 
middle of them, let the Angles be Pyramidal, and let it agree with the light ; that 
from divers Forms, Images may be retraGed to the eyes, that they cannot diſcern 
the truth. Being now made of divers ſnperficies , ſet them to your eyes; and if you 
look upon any mans face hard-by, you will think yon ſee Argus, one that is all Eyes. 
If bis noſe, you ſhall ſee nothing but noſe; ſo bis hands, fingers, arms, that you ſhall 
ſee no man, but Briarew the Poet, faigned to have have an hundred hands, If you 
lock upon Money, you ſhall ſee many for one, that you cannot teuch it with your 
bands, but it will often deceive yon; and ir is better to pay with ir then to receive, 
If yon ſee a Galley afar off, you will think ir is a fleet of war : If a Souldier walks, that 
it is an Army marching, . And thus ate things doubled, and men ſeem to have two 
faces, and two bodies, Thus are there divers ways to ſee, that one ching may ſeem 
= —— : and all theſe things will be evident co thoſe that ſeek and enquire afrer 
y tryal. 


CHadp. XI. 
Of Speft acles whereby one may ſee very ſar, beyond imagination, 


Will not omit a thing admirable and exceeding uſeful; bow bleare-cy'd people 
may ſee very far, and beyond that one would believe. I ſpake of Plotomies Glais, 
or rather ſpectacle, whereby for ſix hundred miles he ſaw the enemies ſhips ce ming; 
and I ſhall attempt to ſhe bow that might be done, that we may know our friends 
ſome miles cf, and read the ſmalleſt letters at a great diſtance, which cap bardly be 
ſeen. A thing needful for mans uſe , and grounded upon the Opticks, And this 
may be done very cafily;but the matter is nor ſo to be publiſhed roo eaſily ; yer perſpe- 
Rive will make ic clear, Let the ſtropgeſi fight be in the Centre of the Glaſs, where 
it ſhall be made, and all the Sun beams are moi powerfully diſperſt, and unice not 
in the Centre of the foreſaid Glaſs : in the middle of it, where diameters croſs 
the other, there is the concoutſe of them all. Thus is a Concave pillar-Glaſs made 
2 2 : m7 Ax fitted by thoſe. Sections to the fide — = obs 
ique Angle: but obtuſe Angled Triangles, or right Angled Triangles cut 
here and there with croſs lines, drawn from che — and ſo will the ſpectacle be 
made that is proficable for that uſe 1 peak of 
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CHaP, XII. 
How we may ſee in « Chamber things that are net. 


Thought this an Arcifice not to be deſpiſed: for we may in any Chamber, if a 
— lookin , ſee thoſe things which were never there; and there 15 no man fo 
witty chat will think he is miſtaken: Wherefore to deſcribe the matter, Let there be 
a Chamber here into no other light comes, unleſs by the door or window where 
the ſpectatox looks in : let the whole window or part of ic be of Glaſs, as we uſeto 
do to keep out the cold; but let one part be poliſhed, that there may be a Looking- 
glaſs on both ſides, whence the ſpeRator muſt look in; for the reſt do nothing, Let 
Pictures be ſer over againſt this window, Marble ſtatues, and ſuch-like; for what 
is without will ſeem to be within, and what is behind the ſpectators back, he will 
thivk to be in the middle of the Honſe, as fat from the Glaſs inward , as they ſtand 
from it outwardly, and foclearly and certainly, that he will think he ſees nothing 
bur truth. But left che $&ill ſnould be known, let the part be made ſo where the 
Ornament it, that the peRator may not ſee it, as above his head, that a payemenc 
may come between above his head: and if an ingenious man do this , it is impeffible 


that he ſhonld ſuppoſe that he is deceived, 


Cna?, XIII. | 
Of the operations of a Cryſtal Pillar. 


Or ſhall the operations of a Cryftal Pillar go unſpoken of, for in ic there are 
ſome ſpeculations not to be deſpiſed, Firit, | 


To kindle fire witha Cryſtal Pillar, h i | 
by oppoſing it to the Sun, it will kindle fire behind it about the circumference: oft- 
times left above the Chamber, when the Sun ſhined, it burnt the Blankers. They 
that will at ſet hours and places burn the enemies camps, if it be laid upon fuel for 
fire, ir will certainly kindle it. We may alſo 


* 
With a Cryſtal Pillar, makes an dmage hang in the Aire. 

It will hew the Image hanging inthe Air, both before and behind. Let the Obj 
be behind the Pillar, ler the PHlar be between that and the eye, the Image will ap- 
pear omwardly hanging in che Air, above the Pillar, parted every where from the 
Pillar, clearly and perſpicuouſly; and if rhe viſible Object be between the eye aud 
the Pillar, che Image will appear behind the Pillar, as 1 ſaid, If it be 2 very viſible 
Object, as'fite or a candle, the matter ĩs ſeen more clearly wichout any difficulty: I 
gave the reaſons in my Opticks, We may alſo : 


1 20995 In a (ryftal Pillar ſee many Rie- bow. 2 

e © ſolid Pillar in a Glaſs ſurnice, ſo grearas a Waliut, and let ic be made round 
Yhely by rhe fire, as the manner is, as Glaſs-makers uſe ro do, that wichour apy belp 
of the wheel, rhe omwart ſaperſicies may be moſt polite : where the Iron ronched it, 
there leaves pedeſtall. It is no matter for pure Glaſs, for impure is beſi t place this 
upon your eye, anda burning candle over . ic ; the light reſta ed by bladders 
will ſhew ivfinice Rain-bows, and all the ight will ſeem Golden - colour d, that ne- 
thing can be more pleaſant to behold. 


\ 
1 


* 
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CHAP, XIV, 
Of Burning-Glaſſes, 


J Proceed ro Burning: Oluſſes, which being oppoſed agaibſt the Sun beams, will 
kindle fire upon matter laid under them; In theſe alſo ate the greateſt ſecrers of 
Nature known. I (ball deſcribe what is found ont by Exclide, Ptolomy , and Ar- 
chimedes ; and I ſhall add out own inventions, that the Readers may judge how far 
new inventions exceed the old, Fire is kindled by reflection, recraQtion, and by a 
ſimple and a compound Glais, I ſhall begin ftom a ſimple reflection, ind from 


A Concave-Glaſs that ſhall kindle fire behind it : 


which few have obſerved, Know, that a Concave-glaſs will burp from ics middle 
poinr, urto the hexagonal-fide above the Glaſs, as fat as a fourth part of irs diame- 
ter; from the hexagonal-ſide, as far as the te- 
rragopal without the Glaſs, en the lower 
part of it: Wherefore cut c& that part of the 
ſetnicircle , which is ſuuate frem a pentagon 
as far as a tetragon, as it were the band of the 
citcle ; and this beiog poliſhed, and oppoſed 
againſt the Sun, will caſt fire far from it, be- 
hinde ic, I will ſay vo more, becanſe I ſaid more 
it large in my Opticks concerning this, So als 
ſo we miy 


With x Concave Pillar or Pyramidal, kindle fire: 2 
but very lowly, with delay enely, and in the Summer-Sun ; ir kindles in the whole 
line, and not in a point, bur being extended by the point of accenſion of us circles 
The ſame will fall out by a Pyratnidal Concave, —_— 


| Cu aP, XV. 
Of a Parabolical Section, that is of all Glaſſes the moſt burning, 


1 Hat is called a Parabolical Section, that more forcibly farther off, ard in ihort- 
et time, will ſer mattet on fire , that is oppoſite to it: it will melt Lead and 
Tin: My friends related to me, that Gold and Silver alſo ; but I have made them red 
hot, By which invehtion of Arcbmedes, as appears by the teſtimony of Galen, and 
many more, We read that he ſet the Reman Navy on fire, when Marcela beſieged 
Syracuſe, bis Ccuntry. Plutarch in the life of Pompilius ſaitb, The fire that burnt 
in Dianas Temple, was lighted by this Glaſs, that is, by ipfirumevrs ihat are made of 
the fide of right triangle, whoſe ſeet ate equal: Theſe ina de hollow, do from the cir- 
cutnference reſpeA one Centre, When therefore they are held againſt the dun, ſo 
that the beams kindled may be gathered from all parts, and be united inthe Centte, 
and that tñey do fever the Air ratified, it ſoon ſets ob fire all fucl that is combu- 
fiible oppoſed againſt it, by kindling firſt the lighteſt anddrieft parts the beams 
being as ſo many fiery datis falling upon the Object. In a Concave ſpherical Glaſs 
the beams meeting together, kindle fire in a fourth part of the diameter under the 
Centre, which are dite cted within the fide of a Hexagen ſte m ihe ſwpetficies of the 
circle. But a Parabolical Section, is, whetein all the beams moet in one point fte m 
all the parts of its ſupetficies. Cardanu teacheth how ſuch a Glaſs ſhould be made. 
If we would kindle fire at a mile diftance , we mul deſcribe a circle, whoſe diame- 
ter mult be te miles long;and of this we muſt take ſuch a patt, that che roomdneſs of 
ir may not lye hid,pamely, a fxtietb part, to which we moſt add a dimetient, according 
to the altitude in one point, and upon the fixt diameter muſt we bring ibout 
of the circle, which ſhall deſcribe the portion of a Sphere; which when we * po- 
Au | t 5 tied, 
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liſhed, if we hold it againſi the Sun, ic will kindle a moſt violent fire a mile off. 'Tis 
ſtrange how many follies he betrays himſelf guilty of, in theſe words, Firſt, he pro- 
miſeth a Glaſs ſhould burn a mile off; which I think is impoſſible to burn thirty foot 
off, for ic would be of a wonderful vifineſs; for the ſuperficies of the Cane is o 
ot wg to receive any crookedneſs, it can hardly be made ſo great. Moreover, to de- 
cribe a circle,whoſe diameter ſhould be two miles long, what compaſſes muſt we uſe, 
and what plate ſhall we make it on, or who ſhall draw it abomꝰ And if it be ttue, hat 
Archimedts by a Parabolical Glaſs did burn ſhips from the wall, the diſtance could not 
be above ten paces, is appears by the words of the Am hors themſelyes;for in the ſame 
place he raiſed ſhips , and chrew them againſt the Rocks: and his engines were Iron 
bars, the greateſt part whereof lay backward; and by reaſon of thoſe iron crews, it is 
manifeſt ic could be done no other ways. There are other fooleries, but I paſs them 
for brevity lake, that I might not ſeem tedious: the cauſe of his error was, that he 


never had made any ſuch Glaſſes; for had he tried it, he would have ſpoke other- 
wiſe, But Iwill now ſhew how 


Tomuke a Glaſs owt of a Parabolical Section. 


The way to deſcribe it is this: Let the diſtance be known how far we would have the 
Glaſs to burn, namely, A B ten foot; for were it more, ir could hardly be done: 
double che live A B, ind make A BC, the whole line will be AC: from the poinc 
A, driwatiefic line DA, and let D A and AE be equal one te the other, and 
cut at richt Angles by A C, but both of them mult be joined to rhe quantity A C, 
4s DCE, which in C make à right Angle, DCE, Therefore the Triangle DCE 
Is right afigled Triangle, and equal ſides: and were this turned about the Axis 
C D, until ic come to its own place whence it patted here would be made a right an- 
gled Cane, E DNC, whoſe Parabolical Section will be A B C: the right live DC 
Will be the Axis of the Cane, and CE ſhall be the ſemidiamcrer of the baſis of the 
Cane: Throngh the point C you muſt draw a line parallel to D E, and that is HI 
vf the length of C E and C D; and by the point B draw r to the ſaid 
line ED, which is F B Gʒand let B & and BF be bochof them equal ro A C: ſo FG 
ſhall be the uptight fide, and H I the baſis of che Patabolical Section: If therefore 
a line be drawn through the points HE A G1, that ſhall be a Parabolical Section, 
the Diagram whereof is this that follows, 

D But if yon will burn any thing, you muſt 
not make your Parabolical Glaſs. to the 


F bigneſs of the whole line HF AGI, but 
Nu onely take a part thereof, as if we wonld 
ES take the top part of it LAM, that the 
line L M may cut A C in K, ox greater or 
lefſer : if you will make obe greater, cut 
off A K beneath ĩt for rhe bigger it is, the 
more quickly and veheme ntly wil ĩt burn; 
NN. if yon will have it leſs, take it above A K. 
But thus yen muſt de, chat the cxooked 
live L A Mmay be more exactly deſcribed, that yon may not commit the leaſt error, 
Wberefore on a plain Table | protract the line A BC, and let AB be double the 
dittance, that we intend to burn any thing, that is, the length of the line A BC: 
from the point B, 1 raiſe a perpendicular line B D. be altitude whereof mult be o the 
ſame ſemidiameter of the Section to be made, that is the line L M, rhe half whereot is 
Lk; from thence deſcribe a ſemicircle, whoſe beginning A muſt paſs through the 
point D. But you ſhall find the Centre thus: Let the points A D be joyned by a line, 
and let the Angle B A D be made equal to A D E, and the line DE drawn forth, 
ſhall cut A C in E, that ſhall be the Centre: ſo draw the ſemicircle AD C. If there- 
fore we {hall cut the Jive B C into ſmaller parts, ſo much the lefler Parabolical line 
maſt be d<ſ{cribed, Divide it ifito four parts, and let the points of che diyifions 
be HG F: then deſcribe three circles , chat ſhall be rezmined by A from the three 
poincs HF: the fiſt is A P, the ſecond A &, the third A H: and they (hall _ 
e 
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line B D; the firſt in E, the ſecond in &, tbe thir, . 

. : in H; thence I take my Section to be petlected 

1 —— LK M., and I cut the line K A into ſout patts, and 
m TO thorow thoſe points I draw parallel lines to LM. Let 
* BH be the neereft to the top of the Patabolical 
Section, the ſecond B G that (follows next, and 
the third B F next to that, and after ſhall be L M. 
Thence by the lines LFG HA, draw a crooked 
live, and do the {ame on the other pace ſo far as M, 
and that ſhall be the line ſought for, to make the Pa- 
rabolical Section, and from that muſt be made the 

Glaſs, as 1 ſhall ſhew. | 


A 
Cu. XVI. 


How a Parabolic al Section may be deſcribed, that may burn obliquely , and at a very 
great diſtance, 


Have deſcribed a Parabolical Section, which might be made by rule and compaſs, 

becauſe we may aſe it at a ſhort diſtance ; but in greater diſtance we malt proceed 
by numbers: as for forty or for ſixty foot , and not much more, leſt the Glaſs ſhould 
be made of an unuſual magnitude, The foreſaĩd Glaſs burns between ic and the 
Sun; and if the Sun he not as you defire ir, the tion is loſt : ſo alſo by an oblique 
Glaſs, that is between the Sun and the combuſlible matter, or over againſt ir, Whence 
according to the ſituation you may uſe them all, namely, wherein they anſwer your 
expectation; and eſpecially when the Sun is in the Meridian, they burp wich more 
vehemer cy. This I muſt tell you, that you may not be deceived j for when yon etre, 
you commonly dr others int o error! with you, A Parabolical Glaſs made from 
the top, if the Section ſha]] be from the top, if we would burn far, the Glaſs will 
be plain: and that ir may have ſome ctookedneſs, it will be wonderful great. And 
if tbe Secti v be ahout the baſis, that will be worſt of all; for from the leaſt diſtance, 
it will he alm-ſt flat: wherefore that we may have it with ſome crookedneſs, we 
muſt rake a line about the neck of the Section, not the head, nor the feet.  Wheres 
fore being to make a Glaſs of a Parabolical Section, about the neck of the Section, 
where the greate(t crookedneſs of the Parabolical Section is made, ard that may 
burn far from its ſuperficies, to twenty foot diſtace; Let the line AB be the rms 
verſus eĩghtee foot long: from the point A, I raiſe alive to right Angles with A B, 
which ſhall be the line by whichghe fourth part whereof is A B: cut A B in C. and let 
it be two foot nd C B ſixteen foot: I multĩply twice ſeventy two, and that makes one 
hundred forty and four : the ſquare root of this is twelve; wherefore the line ere- 
Red perpendi. vlarly from the point C, unto the circumference of the Parabolical 


Section, will be DI of twelve foot, wherefore CI will be the line appointed: joyn 
IB, and the Radius that muff burn, will 


1 be in the point B chat was fought for: 
72> F Wherefore the ray of the Sun, that is e- 

| idiftant to the nw verſus H I, is refle · 

d by IB in B; che Latitude whereof 

F will be about twenty foot: for the line 

I C of twelve foot, multiplied imo it ſelf, 

p will make one hundred fetty and four; 

H and C B is ſixteen foot, which multiplied 
| into it ſelf , makes two hundred fifty and 

fix ; adde theſe together, and they make 


four hun dred i the ſquare root of it is twenty foot, thus. Wherefore 1 am reſolved 
to take rhe part of the Glaſs 1 intercepted tween the points I and F, and I ſeek 
two thirds of onefoot, from C toward B, and I divide one foot into thitty parts, 


that the crookedneſs may be taken more preciſely ; and let C & be twenty — — 
N 
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a foot, rom A to C ſixty parts, becauſe they are two foot: wherefore from A to G, 
where we ſhall make our Glaſs, will be eighty parts. Wherefore let us begin from 
AC ſixty parts, to which I always add four cyfets 0000, for this purpoſe, that when 
vumbers come forth, whoſe roots cannot be extracted, thoſe that are taken may be 
10 the leaſt loſs : wherefore we ſhall make the Table under written. In the firſt line 
are the points of the mw verſus : in the ſecond, the ſqares, the lines to which; from 
the multiplication of the ſinus verſms, namely, the length AE, is ſeventy two foot: if 
we ſhall reduce theſe to parts, by multiply ing by chirty , there comes forth 2160: 
multiply by the parts of the nw verſus A C, there will ariſe 129600: in the third 
line are roots of the foreſaid number, nachely, the lines appointed: adding there - 
fore to 129600, four cyfers, they make 1296000000 : the ſquure root of this ĩs 
36000; of which laft cyfers, one fignifies the tenth parc of a foot, another the centh 
of a tenth part: thus, 360,0,0,0, ſo will be the foreſaid Table made, hg 


8 28 = = 
23 227 — E 
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Theſe things being done, Itake the 


_differences of the roots, of the greac- 

. eſt to the ſmalleſt, for they are from 
Ps. 160. o. o. to 415. 6, 9, Make choice 

A _— | of the meaſure of a foor, according to 
— . n which diſtances we would make out 
= — X Glaſs: let it be AB, which we divide 
7 28 N into thirty * and take twenty 
* — Fd arts, namely, wo thirds: 1 adde a 
3 REY \ ine to ir at right Angles, namely B, 
+l ale i be BC, which I divide into 
* þ TEE ty five parts. I divide one pert into 
T5 FR—— eden, and that one into ten parts more, 
80 56— and thoſe are tens of tens. Let A be 


| .. . pul], that is 2 cyfer, and there place 
ſixty ; the ſecond part lixty one: the line joyned co right Angles, will be two; the 
third part ſixty two; the line joyned to ĩt will be five: ſorhe twentĩeth pare will be 
eighty, and the line joyned to the Angle fifty fix: to the extremities of theſe lines I 
falien a pin, and I pur a braſs Cithern-wige. upon them, and upon it I draw a line, 
and the Parabolical line is exactly deſcribed by it; for fhould we draw it wichonr 
the help of this cord, ic will be waverivg, and not perfect. Then cake a braſs Ta- 
ble of convenient thickneſs , and draw the line now found npon it, filing away all 
chat chat ſhall he above the live C A, Theſe things being done, take an iron rod of 
an £xa& lengrb, hamely, twelve foot, as the line D C, and at the end faſten « plate, 
which ſhall be for the circumolut ion of the axis; at the other end faſten a ſpike, 
that ic may be faſtned ſomewhere, and be handſomely turned about. So being well 
fixed, we turn it about, by addiog clay mingled wich ſiraw, that ic may excellent 
1 well make a hollow place, like to the 
th a form of a Parabolical Section; which be- 
2 = = ing dried, we muſt make another ſolid 
g I one, char ic may contain the liquid Me- 
cal, as the maner is. 


Cn. XVII. 
A Parabolical Section that may burn to infinite diſtance. 


Onare the Greek, writes in the third Tome of his Hiſtories , That Anaſtaſius 

moved ſe dition againſt Viraliams a Thracian , and be got thoſe of Myſia, and 
the Scythians to Hand wich him; and in the Country by Conſtantinople, he plun- 
dered the people, and beſieged the City with a Fleet. CMarianw the Deputy op- 
poſed him; and there being a fight ar ſea , by an engine made by Proclus a molt ex- 
cellent man, for he then was famous for Philoſophy and Matbematicks ; for he not 
onely knew all the ſecrets of the moſt eminent Artificer, Archmedes , but he 
found out ſome new inventions himſelf; the enemies Navy was vanquiſhed, For 
Praclus is reported to have made Burning-Glafles of braſs, and to have hanged them 
on the wall againſt the enemies Ships; and when rhe Sun beams fell upon them, that 
fire brake forth of them like to lightning, and ſo burnt their Ships and men ar ſea, 
as Dios reports that Archimedes did formerly to the Romans befieging Syracuſe. Bur 
I will ſhew you a far more excellent way than the reſt , and that no man as ever I 
knew wricof , and it exceeds the ivvention of all the Antients, and of our Age al- 
ſo;and I think the wit of man cannot go beyond it. This Glaſs doth not burr for ten, 
ewenty, a hundred, or a thouſand paces, or to a ſer diftance, but at infinice diſtance : 
nor.doth it kindle in the Cane where the rays meet, but the burning line Geyer 
from the Centre of the Glaſs of any Longitude, and it burns all ic meets with in t 
way, Moreover, it burns behind, before, and of all ſides. Yet I chiok it zn un- 


worthy act to dimalge it to the ignorant common people: yer let it go ĩnto the len 


c 


* 
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t hat the immenſe goodneſs of our great God may be praiſed , and adored, Becauſe 
a proportional Radius doth t toce ed from the greater Section, from the leſs is made 
the greater 2 to avoid this, make it of a Cylindrical Section, for it is the mean, and 
let it be ſet for the axis ot the {mall and of the greater diſſection, which may 
throueh the middle parallels : this held againſt the Sun, doth make refraction of the 
beams ſent into it, very far, and perpendicularly from the Centte of a Cylindri- 
cal Section; and in this Art the reaſon cannot be found, that the beams upicing 
ſhould part again: Wherefore ir receives them ditectly, which it ſends back again, 
obliquely into beams far from the ſuperficies of ir. For the beams paſſing through 
the narrow hole of a window, are forchwith dilated; nor is their proportion kept, 
by being far removed, therefore it may revetberate and burn wheke the Cane ſeems 
cleareſt, which will be neer the Centre , nor is it far diſtant from the point where 
che rays meet; but peer the ray coming forth from that poipr , from the ſnperficies 
of the Glaſs, called Parabolicall, which muſt remain firm in that place which I ſaid 
before. Let experiment be made of its vertue, by threds paſſing from its Centre, 
ot iron wire, or hair; and it is no matter whether it be Parabolical or Sphzrical, or 
any Section of the ſame order: then let it be excellent well fitted upon the Centre 
of the ſaid Section: If the rays go forth above, or a little beneath, it is no matter, 
if not much money, or much money be laid out to make it. The making of ir de- 
pends meerly on the Artificers hand; the quantity is nothing, be it ſmall or great. 
The Latitude of the hollow is nor neceſſary, onely let it be ſent forth frem the mid- 
dle, that the rays may meer excellent well in the Centre. Ler the window be made 
open aſlzunt, that it may receive a Parabolical Glaſs z and thus hall you have 
Glafs, if that be well done ſpake of. He bat hath cars to bear, let him hear; I have 
not ſpoken barbarouſly , nor could I ſpeak more briefly, or more plainly. But if a 
ſmall one do not anſwer a great one in proportiop, know that you will operate no- 
thing: ler ic be large about the baſis, ſmall at the top, equidiſtant to the brft, Let 
it not be a ſteel Glaſs, becauſe ir cannot ſuſtain the heat of the buxning, and by burn- 
ing ic loſeth irs brightneſs. Let it be therefore of Glaſs a hoger thick: Let the 
Tin foil be of purged Antimony, and Lead, ſuch as they make in Germany : let the 
form be of clay: put the Glaſs upon it , and melt it in a Glaſs furnace, that it may 
take its form, This is a wonder, that that 
which cauſeth ſo much burning in the work, 


N ar L A is cold, or it meſt but luke-warm. If you 
ak. would have it burn before, of the Section 

7 2 which is about the baſis, make a circle, in 
\ / | the middle point* whereof fit the Artifice, 
chat the ray returning, may come forth to 


the fore parr. This I have faid; and I have 
/ obſerved, that we may uſe this Artifice in 
great and wonderful things, and chiefly by 


V f inſcribing letters in a full Moor, For what- 
D | ſoever we have written by this Glaſs, as 1 
-; ſaid of a plain Glaſs , we may ſend letters of 
_ ic to a very great diſtance: and becauſe I ſaid 


it ſends forth to infinĩte diftance, it is ſent as 
far as the Moon, eſpecially being belped by 
its light. 


Cu Ar. XVIII. 
To make a Burxing-Glaſt of many Spharical Seftions. 


Velo deſcribes a certain compoſition of a Burning-glaſs, made of divers Sphzral 
Sections: but what he writes he proves not, nor doth he underſtand what he 
ſays : whilſt I was ſearching for that, 1 this, Propound the diſtance of com- 
duſlion, let it be C B, ler it be doubled, C A (hall be the 7 
c 
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whoſe Cenire B muſt be extended to D, and the Diameter will be AD, Divide 
C A into four points, but the more the parts ate, the more preciſe will be the de- 
ſcription ef che line, and ſet the numbers to the diꝭ ions: ſo ſerting the font of the 
compals faſt in I, and the moveable foot in B, make the ſemicircle EF, and mark 
it Bl: and ſetting ic inthe 2. Centre at the ſame wideneſs, and the other movea- 
ble foot in the line BD, deſcribe another ſemicitcle and mark it 3. and fo to the 
fourth and mark it 4, Then ſetting the foot firm in B, at the diſtance of B C, or 
B 4, make a circle , and the immo eable foot ſtanding on the Centre B, upon the 
dinance B 3, deſcribe another: ſo thete is the third B, and the forrth BA, as BJ, 
Then from the point, A, draw a line, and another from the point Bh; ard let them 
meer in a point where the circle meets, with the {emicircie 1, for:ler them be 
cut in G; then draw the ſecond line from circle 2, and another from the ſame A 
the Centre, and let them meet, where the ſecond circle cuts with the ſecond ſemi» 
circle in H; then from the third circle, and trem B the Centre, and where they meet 
in, I, by the meeting of the ſemĩcitcle: fo from the t ourtb, where the fourch begins 
in K, and from K 1H G drzw a line, which ſhall be the Section to be deſcribed. 
The ſame may be done on the other part of the circle, the reaſon is this: The beam 
of the Sun L falling upon the point 1, of the Glais, is reflected to B, becauſe B;. 
and B I re equal from the ſ-me ciccle: theteſote the Angle B 3 I, is equal to BI 3, 
Bur B3 is cqual to 31L, becauſe ii is ſubalternate , for the ray of the Sun LI 
is equidiſiant to the diameter of the circle, wherefcre the Argles LI3 and 31B, 
are equal, cherefore 7 is te flecl ed upon B. I he ſame is to be laid of the beam M H 
and N G, and his Glaſs is contrary to a Sphætal Glaſs: From divers points of the 
circumf:rence, the rays are reflected upon different parts of the diameter, and all the 
diameters are from the Centre: but in this che reflected beams une; not in one 
point , and the diameter are various fte m the fourth of the diameter, Bur of thig 
more largely in my Opticks, Laſtly, I will not omit that the Cate doth kindle fire 
circularly , when that as far as this circle 
4 it kin les in a point Divide the Parabo- 
7 lical live by ſima ver ſu, and let them meet 
E USE upon contrary parts. For example, let 
ITT] the Parabolical Section be CE F, the Syn 
Buns 2060 ver ſ D E: cut this circumference in E, 
| à andler CF meet together in the manner 
4 , ly they ſtood before, that it may be EG FE, 
F // NN C, and about the axis G H turn it round, 
— | . NN X there will be made a rennd Cane, make 
r AF 4 it of Steel, ot other Metal; and poliſh it, 
zZ} _ and it will kindle fire round abour,, 


KA Pfr vg XIX. 
Fire is hindled more forcible by refraction. 


ou ſpoken of Purving-glafſes by reflection: Now I ſhall ſpeak of thoſe which 
burn by refraQion; for theſe kindle fire more vioiently , I (hall ſhe my reaſon 
in the Optick-, Wherefore = 


By a Cylindre of Cryſt al to kindle fire, : 
We may do it by ſetting ir againſt the Sun, but very ſlowly and by leaſure; for all che 
beams do nct meet in one point, but in a line. The ſame way almoſt are we wont 


To burn with a Pyramidal Cryſtal Glaſs. 
Bat this burns about a line, yet both bury more ſttongly than & pillar Glaſs of a Py- 
ramical , ip the place of this we may uſe a Vial fall of water. Bur the moſt violent 


of them all, is wich 


a 4M 


Eee 
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A (ryftal Sphere, or portion of it. 
And if a Sphzre be wanting, we may ſupply ic with a Vial full of water, that is 
round and of Glaſs , ſet againſt the Sun: if yon ſer behind it any combuſtible mat - 
ter, that is friendly to the fire, ſo ſoon as the rays unite about the ſuperficies, ir 
forthwich kindleth fire, co the wonder of the Spectators: whea they ſee fire rai- 
ſed from watet, that is extreme cold, ſo will the portions of Sphzres, as ſpeRacles, 
lenciculars, and ſuch like, which we ſpeak of already, 


A Cryſtal parabolick-Glaſs will kindle fire moſt vehemently of all, 
we ſhall ſee it, becanſe the beams all meeting, it kindles more than a Glaſs, We may 
alſo, as I ſaid of a Glaſs 


By refr ation, kindle fire afar off, 


And almoſt to infinite diſtance, as is demonſtrated by Obtick reaſons ; and the more 
by how much as refractions work more forcibly than refle&ions : and I ſhall per- 
form this many ways, as I ſaid before, not onely by reaſon, but by experience. 
Almeon (aid, That he made the ſame way parallel lines cut acroſs, I have ſaid alſo, 
char if rhey de oppoſed in place, Cryſtal Sphæres ate ſs perfectly oppoſue by coition, 
as ate Sphzral and Cylindrical portions, Nor de they caſt forth fire ſo far, that it 
is hard to believe it, and more than imagination can comprehend, Behold, I ſhall 
ſhery you a more forcible way to kindle fire. It ſends forth aiſo unegnal, and com- 
ba? parallels, Let a uniform Section fall in, and ic will carry forth eblique beams, 
you ſhall ſee the fire by a hidden and open beam, falling upon a right ſaperficies, and 
it will come forcibly and nniformly into that place, where the beams unite moſt in 
# fit combuſtible matter: for if that comboſtible matter that is oppoſite , be not dry, 
it is in yain to ſer a Glaſs againſt ic, either a Convex Cylindrical , or Concave Sphz- 
ric] ; for the matter will be found almoſt pierced through wich ſirong fire, and if ic 
be por truly oppoſite it will burn, whether it be ſmall ox great. But it 1s conſidera- 
ble, the portion of which ir is, It will do alſo the ſame thing, if the thing be op- 
polite, and be (mall or great, if need be. 


Cu ar. XX. 
In a bollowed Glaſs how the Image may hang wit bout. 


Efore I depart from « plain Glaſs, it is performed by the later Artiſts induſtry, 

that in the fame Glaſs many faces may be ſeen, or likeneſſes of the ſame Image, 
without any hindrance to the firfi:for behind it they make the Glaſs hollow, nd make 
2 little Concave, whence a foil being laid on, as I hall ſhew, and fitted well, it will 
hold another forth without. Hence comes it to paſs by this excellent invention, 
that a man locking in a Glaſs , may ſee the upright Image of ſcme other thing, and 
wonders at it, for catching ar it, he can catch nothing but Air, I remember that 
I have often ſeen it, and the matter is thus. A Glaſs being made of Cryſtal , they 
make a hollow place on the backſide like an Image, as curiouſly as they can; then 
they foil it over, and ſet it in its place, now as deep as the hollow is with in, fo 
will it ſhew it ſeſf without the ſuperficiesz and you cannot fatisfie your ſelf , unleſ⸗ 
you touch it with your hands, whether it truly ſtick without the Glaſs or not. So 
Letters gre truly read, that they will ſeem to be made in Silver upon the Cryſtal ; nor 
is — quick, but ir may be deceived when ĩt looks on. Nor Wu 1 omi the 
Arn $ 

To ſee in a plain Glaſs that which appears no where. 


I bye often much delighted my. friends , and made them admite with this Glatt. 
Provide thirty or forty little Fables ready, of a foot and half long, and two fingers 
broad, and a third part of a finger thick; ſo artificially hewed, that che thickneſs 


may be upon the one fide, and the thinneſs en the other ſide, Ixe the edge of _ 
ace 


ae ne - - 
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Place all theſe boards together, that the ſolid parts may ſtand alcogether, as to make 
a perfect plain: Then paint your own Picture, or of ſome other thing upon it: yet 
by this artifice and great obſetvation, that if the Image be neer the Glaſs, it mntt 
be drawn as it were afar off, If you would have ir. far diſtant, let the forehead be 
unmeaſurably long, the noſe ſome what longet, and the month, and the chin, like- 
wiſe. The manner how to draw this Form exactly in Tables, 1faid in my Opticks. 
When the Image is now deſcribed, faſten che little boards upon a plain Table, that 
the head may be ſer downwards, and the chin upwards ; and place the firt Table 
after the ſecond, and the ſecond after the third, till they be all faſtned. Hang the 
Table above a mans height, that no man may ſee into it, above the degrees of the 
Tables: and place a Glaſs over this, diſtant two foot from the Table, ſo long lift- 
ing ic up, and putting ic down till you ſee the perfect Image, Now when any man 
comes neer the Glaſs to ſee his own Image, he ſhall ſee the Image of ſome other 
thing that appears no where. In the breadth of the Tables you may draw. ſome 
Picture, leſt they ſhould give ſome occaſion to ſuſpect. | 


CHAP, XXI. 
How Spectacles are made. 


VVE ſee that Spe cticles were, very neceſlary for the operations already ſpokes of, 
or elſe lenticular Cryſtals, and without theſe no wonders can be done, Ic 
remains now = you how ** and Looking · glaſſes ire made, ther eve 
man may provie chem for his ule, In Germany there are made Glaſa- balls, whoſe 
diameter is a foot long, or ibere abours, The Ball is marked with the Emtil- 
Rone round, and is ſo cut into many ſmall circles, and 22 ate brought to Venic 
Here with a handle of Wood are they glewed on, by Colophenia melted: And it 
you will make Convex Spectacles, you mult ba ve a hollow irondiſh, tharis a portĩ- 
on of a great Spbaze, as yon will bave your Spectacles more ot leſs Conyery and the 
diſh muſt be rerſealy paliſbed, - But if we ſeek for Concave Spectacles ; ler there 
be ãn Iron: balls, like cot gene ſhoet with Gun-powder from the great\Braſs Ca- 
non: the ſuper! cies wherecf is two, or three foot about : Upon the Diſh, or Ball 
there is ſtrewed white; ſand, that comes from Vincentis, commonly called Saldame, 
and with water it is forcibly rubbed between our hands, and that fo long until che 
ſuperficie* of that circle ſball.receive the Form of the Diſh, pamely, a Convex ſupre- 
ficies, or elſe a Concave ſupetficies upon the ſuperficies of the Ball, that it may fic 
the ſuperficies of it exactly. When that is done, heat the bandle at a ſoft fire, and 
take off the SpeRacle from it „ and joyn the other fide of it to the ſame handle-with 
Colophonia, and work as yoy did beſore, that on both ſides it may receive a Cou- 
cave or Convex ſuperficies: then rubbiog ir over again wich the powder of Tripolis, 
that ir may be cxaAly poliſhed z. when it is perfe&ly peliſhed , you ſhall make is 
perſpicuous this. They faſſen a, woollen-cloth upon woed ; and npon this they 
ſprinkle water of Deparr, and poder of Tripolis; and by rubbing ic diligently, you 
ſhall ſee ir rake. a perſeR Glaſs, Thus are, your great Lenticulars , and SpeQacles 


1 


"made at Venice, 


ws 
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| How upon plain Concave and Convex Glaſſes, the ſoils are laid gn and they arg 8 8 

Nez ic remains that! ſpeak of Tome few things,not to be overpaſſed of the band- 
ing of Convex Glaſſes, and of foilivg plain Glaſſes, and Convex Glaſſes, that 

o-olafles, , Fitſt, for thettet 1 


ſo I may ſer down the perfe& Science of Logkin 


of Looking glaſſes, chat are made of Cryſtal avd Glaſs then of other mixtures 
pointing 5 that à knowing Artificer may know , and know how to make chem : 
or though amoneſt many ah f ˖ 


J ewels, and poliſhed Meta 


chat ſhew the Im es of hikes , mole mg ſome 
e ee 43 


1 
* 


o it; 75 ſo plainly re 
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2s Lead foil'd upon Glaſs, Plain Looking gles are prepared of Cryſt, and of 
Glaſs» thoſe of Cryſtal are poliſhed by wheels, and require another — Dut at 
Venice 

How Glaſs Looking-glaſſes are made, 


I have ſeen it. They take the melted Glaſs out with an Iron; with their blaſt they 
frame an empty Pillar; they open it on one fide with their tongs, and whil( it is 
red hot they lay ĩt upon a plain plate of Iron, that is equally made; and they pur ir 
into the furnace again, to make ir ſofter ; and that ir may get the perfect plainneſs of 
the iron plate, they leave ir over the furnace to ccol by * : When tit is cool, 


they do thus 
P olih plain Glaſſes, 


They fafien ic upon a rn Table with Gyp ; nnderneath lyeth a moſt polite plain 
plate of tron ; they caft upon ir the forelaid ſand ; they rub ir wich water by a ſtick, 
leaning thereon, until ic be perfectly plain; they take ir from the Table, and glew 
it on the other ſide, to poliſh them both: then they make them perſpicuous, as 1 ſaid 
they did. Now will I ſhew 


To terminate plain Glaſs Looking-glaſſes, 


Glaſs or —=_ Looking-glafſes , when they are made plain aud equal, the Ardiſt 
makes a foil ofthe fame bigneſs of Tin, that is level and thin, as perfectly as he can. 
For if Cryſtal or Glaſs had no foil of Lead behind ir, by ics ſttength and thickneis ir 
could never terminate our fight, nor ftay the Image Printed upon it, but it would 
let ĩt ſlip e Glaſs is pure and tranſparent , and fo would not contain it, by 
rezſon of irs brigbtneſs ; and ſo the Image would vaniſh in it, as light in the Sun. 
Wherefore upon this foil you ſhall wipe over with Quick.filyer, by the means of 2 
Hares fcor, that it may appear all as Silyer: and when you fee ir faſt on rhe ſuperfi- 
cies, you ſhall put ĩt upon a fair white paper, and ſo upon the Glaſs; bur firft made 
dem with a linen clent, and poliſhed: for if yon handle ic with your bands, thi foil 
will not ſlick to it: with your left hand preſs down the Glaſs, and with the right 
take away the Paper, that the foil may cleave every where, and they bind faſt toge- 
Ther, layivg a weight upon it for ſome hours, and ſo let it ſland and fiir it not. Now 
I will ſhew 
How a foil is put upon 4 ConcaveGlaſs, 


But it is more laborious to lay a foil on a Corcave-Glaſs : Prepare.then a foil of the 
tenefs of your Glaſs, that yon ſhall lay upon the Convex ſuperfictes ; and * 
faft with a finger of your left hand upen the Centre; with your right hand yeu ſhall 
fit the ſoil reund abont, and ſhall extend it on the ſaid ſuperficies, until ic become 
of the ſame form with that convex ſnperficies , and flick every where even unto it. 
Then of moiſt Gyp ſhall you prepare a form of theGlaſs, namely, by pevrirg Gyp 
vpon the Convex ſuperficies ; and when the Gyp is dry, yen have the forty, Upon 
the form exrend a foil of Tin, and let ir agree perfectly with the form every where, 
becauſe the fo;m and the foil are made after the ſame ſuperficies : ſtrew quick-filyer 
upon the foi), and as I ſaid, make ir fiick by means of a Hares foot. The Artiſts call 
this Avivare: put paper upon it, and pre ſſing this upon the Glaſs , take away the 
pa when you knew it ſticks faſt, rake away your hand, and lay on a weight, and 
a ir away, but with a careful balancing of your hand, Jefi it take wind, and 
tbat tbe quick filver may all flick faſt every where, New remains how mw. 


85. To terminate (anvex-Glaſſes, - 
Make Gtafs Balls, bur of pure Glaſe ard without bladders as much as you can, 2s th 
receivers for diftillarions , and from the hollow iron that it is blow ip by, let ibis 
Hquid moiſture be projected, namely, ef Antimony and Lead ; but the Antimeny, 
muſt be. melted twice or rhyice, NE purged, ard.caft Colophe sia ip. So fiir the 
minrre in the hollow veſſel, and hat remairs caſt forth: and ſo in Germany they 
make Convex - Glaſſee. Chap. 


Of ſtrange Glaſſes. 33; 


C Ll A P * XXIII. E 
How Metal Looking-Glaſſes are made, 5 


Ut Metal - Glaſſes axe made another way, Whetefore if a Parabolical-Glais be 


cleanſed ; then adde twenty five pounds of Pewrer, and let chem melt toge- 
ther : draw forth ſome little of the mixture with ſome Iron, and try it, whether ic be 
brittle or hard; if it be brictle, put iu more Braſs ; if roo hard, put in Pewter: or elſe 
let ĩt boil chat ſome parc of che Pewrtet may evaporare: her, ĩt is come o the tem- 
per DEI oy Gn upon it — are let ic CO — 4 
INS ſmoke; Ut it into your Mol d and let ĩt cool Nhen it is c * 
2 Pamice-ftone , then with — of Emil When yon ſee that the ies is 
rfeAly poliſhed and equal, vb ic over with Tripolis, Laſtly, make ic brigbt and 
with burnt Tin z moſt adde a third part of Panter to the Braſs , che 
maſs may be the harder, and become mote peripicnous, 
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IEC Here! ſhall chme to what 1 Totend to cha, 1 10 
perremiſe ſomethings neceſſary, and ſet ſocne xQihs' , 
Et 'wittour the knowledge whereof. we r proof; nor 
e demopſiration. I call that heavy that de me op the Centre, 
ad I fay it is ſo much the beavior the ſooner it defcends, 
contrarily ; that is light that aſcends from the Centre, and the 
lighter that aſcends ſooneſt. I ſay that bodies yield one to 
the other, and do not —＋ one the other, as wine and 


it 55 5 25 1 aging in the world 5 e Thgref 
Vir A „am Abend (nc $74 
ſel, whoſe mouth is turned — int o 
ſome liquor that is heavior , or of the ſame 
kind. I ſay it will not deſcend, Let the veſ- 
ſel turned wich the mou h downwards, be 
AB filled wich water, the month of it be- 
neath mu be put into a broad mouth'd veſſel 
CD full of water, be ic with che ſame liquor, 
or with another that is heavior, I fay the 
- water will not deſcend out of the veſſel A B. 
For ſheuld the water concaived in the veſſel 
A Bdeſcend, ic muſt needs be heavior than 
the water contain'd in the broad mouth'd veſ- 
ſel CD, which I aid was of the ſame kind or 
heavior, 
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Of flaticks Experiments. 383 
heavior , if cher ic ſhould fall down it would be againſt the firſt a8 ĩon. The ſame 
would fall out if both veſſels were filled wich wine or water. For if che water con- 
tained in the veſſel A B, ſhonld deſcend into the place of CD, there weuld remain 
vacuity in A being there is no place for the air to come in; and that were againſt che 
ſecond axiom: wherefore by reaſon of vacuum, and becaule the body is no heavior, 
it falls not into the bowl beneath. But ſhould one make a hole in the bottom of the 
veſſel A, chat the tir might come in, no doubt the water would not fall down into 
the bazon: Alſo, if the veſſel A B were filled with any ight liquor, and the broad 
baxon with one char is heavior , they would not (tir from theis places. Let thete- 
fore the veſſel A B be filled with wine, and the mouth of it turned dowt wards into 
a bazon fall of water; 1 ſay both liquers will keep their places, and will not min- 
gle; for ſhonld the wine deſcend, eirber v4ca#m mult needs be in the body A, or 
2 heavy body mult aſcend out of the veſſel CD, which would be againit the Nature 
of Gravity: and the ſecond axiom, namely, that heavy ſhould aſcend , and light de- 
ſcend: wherefore they will not remove from their places, Hence comes that which 
is often done by great drinkers and gluttons,who pour by dropsjinco a cuphalf full of 
water, o much wine as will fill the cup, they come ſo cloſe together, that onely a line 
pittsthoſe liquots. And thoſe that would ſooner cqol their wine, they dip aVial full of 
wine into a veſſel full of water, with the month turned downward, and hold it down 
under the witer: for when the water toucheth the ſuperficies of the wine, they can- 
not minele , and the wine grows ſooner cool, though it is neceſſary that the Vial 
ſhonld be lifted up to the ſupetficles of the water, and ſuddenly turned about, pour- 
ed fotth and dt ank; then fill them gain, and (er in the bottle as before. From this 
advantage I complain of thoſe , who firſt drink water, then pour in ine, for wine 
being the lighter, ind watet the heavior, they can hardly mingle ; wherefore ſome 
dtivk at firlt the ſttongeſt wine, then wp. and lait of all, water. At great mens 
Tables they firft bring wine in a Glaſs, then they pour in water, that the water by 
ics weight may mingle with the wine, and get to the bottom, and taſt equilly. Theo- 
pbraſtus bids men ficlt pour 1a wine, then water. 


Cu AP. II. 
How we may by drinking, make ſport with thoſe that fit at Table with t. 


V Vic friends drink together , if we would by ſach a merry deceic delude the 
gueſts that are ignorant of the cauſe hereof, we may provoke them to drink 
with ſuch a Cup; Let there be a gteit Cup made like a tunnel, let the month be 
broad above, and beneath narrow Pyramidally , and let ic be joyn d to a Glaſs-Ball, 
by 4 natrow mouth; Firſt pour in water, till the whole Ball be filled; then put in 
wine by degrees, which by reaſon of the natrowneſs of the mouth will not mingle, 
and the watet is heavy, ind the wine lighter ; He that drinks firſt, ſnall drink the wine; 
then give it your frind codtink, for he ſhall drink nothing but water, But if your 
friend (hall challenge yon to drink thus with him, and will have you drink firſt; fill 
che Ball of the Cup with wine, and pour water upon it, and ſtay awhile , and hold 
him in diſcourſe; for the water will ſink down by the narrow mouth, and the wine 
by degrees will aſcend as much, and you ſhall 2 the wine come up through the 
addle of the water, and the water deſcetid through the middle of che wine, and 
fink to the bottom; ſo they change their places : when yon know that the water is 
gone down , and the wine come op, then drink, for you ſhall drivk che wine, and 
your ftietd (hall drink the water. Hence it is, that to great inconvenience of thoſe 
that drink it, when we plunge our wine into a well io veſſels of earth, or braſs, ill 
ſtopt, to cool ir, the watet beiog the heavior cotnes in at the leaſt chink , and for- 
out the wine, ſo in a little time the veſſel is full of water, and the wine is gone, 
that there is not the leaſt taſte of wide in it: wherefore op the mouth very cloſe. 


CHAP, 


334. Narurat. Maeick. Book 18. 


CAA. III. 
How to part wine from water it is mingled with, 


Rom theſe I ſhall eaſily ſhew two things, that a heavy body ſhut up in a Glaſs veſ- 
FE ſe], having the mouth of ic put within a lighter liquid body, they will mutually 
give place, the lighter will aſcend the beavior will deſcend, and that without any 
hindrance one of the other, which 1 ſhall demonſtrate from the former principals, 
Let the Glaſs be turned downwards, and full of water, be, A B, the water is heavior 
than the wise: Let the mouth of ic B, be put into the veſſel C D, that is full of wine. 
Theſe are bodies that will mutually yield one to the other as I ſhewed, I ſay the 
water will deſcend into the veſſel C D, and the wine will aſcend into the veſſel A B, 
where the water was beforc. For the water, becauſe it was contain'd in the veſſel 
A B, it be ing heavy, preſſeth the wine in the veſſel C D, that is lighter; and becauſe 
there is no body between them, the water deicends on one ſide into the veſſel 
CD, and the wine aſcends on the ochet fide into the veſſel AB. Now if the wine 
be red, that you :nay (ee the difference of cheir colours, yor ſhall ſee the wine aſcend 
through the middle of the water, as far as he bottom of the upper veſſel that is put 
downward into the other, and the water to deſcend haſtily to the bottom of the 
veflel C D, and one deſcend: as low as the other riſeth high; and if the liquors can» 
not be ſeen diſtinguiſhed, yer one goes wicoour any hindrance of the other, and 
without "mingling, into its own place 3 and it will be a pleaſant fight to behold the 
wine going up, and the water falling down, and when they reſt, they will be fo 
_ well parted, that not the leaſt wine can remain wich the water, nor water With the 
wine, Wherefore, if you put into a Hogſhead full of wine, a long neck'd Glaſs full 
of mater, ina ſhort time the veſſel turned dowewards will be full of wine, and che 
water will go down into the Hogſhhad, By this any man may eaſily covje&ure 


How to part water from wine, 
becan'e oft-rimes Country people and Vintagers uſe deceit , and bring wine min- 
eled with water, to be ſold to the Merchant: we may eaſily prevent their craft by 
this Art. Let thete be underneath a veſſel filled with wine, that is mixed with wa- 
ter, and we would ſeparate the warer from the wine : But firſt there muſt be a veſ- 
{el that can r=ceive all the wine, that is mingled in the other veſſel ; and if we know 


not the quantity, we mult cop jectute at it, how much it may be, of ſomething leſs 7 


then fill the ſaid ve ſſel with water. and ſer it with the mouth downwards on the other 
veſſel, that is full ot wine and water, mingled together; and let rhe upper part of the 
veſſel turned downwards, touch the upper parc of the lewer liquour , that no Air 
may enter, for then the water will preſently deſcend into the veſſel underneath, 


and the lighter part of the mingled liquor will aſcend, aud the water will firk down 
and if it be all wine, it will all aſcerd , ro wine will Pay with the water; if any, 
thing ſtay behind, you muſt know that ſo much water was mingled with the wine, 


which may eaſily be known by the ſmell and taſte, if you do it as it ſhould be dope. 


derneath, till ir cakes itall in, whence by the proportion of the wine aſcended, 


and of the water, any man may know eaſily how much water ie mingled wih the 
wine. But for convenience, let the Vial that (hall hold the water be of around - 


belly, 4nd the hole not very great, and let the veſſel under, that contains the wine, 
have a narrow mouth, that the upper round mouth may the better joyn with the 
undermoſt, and no Air come in. But becauſe it happeneth oft, that the upper Ball, 
when it hath drank in all the wine, the wine will pot fill ic, and we would part 
the water from the wine; take therefore the round Glaſs in your hand, and turn it 
about with the mouth vpwards , then will the wine preſently turn abont and come 
nppermoſt, which may by a tongue laid in, be all call'd forth. Be careſul to ſee when 
the wine is all drawn out, remove the tongue, and the water will remain pure. 


Chap, 


8 


Then take a veſſel that will hold more of the ſame liquor, and put ir into a veſſel un- 


- 
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Cu AT. IV. 
How other wiſe you may part water from wine, 


I Can do this another way, not by levity and gravity, as I ſaid, but by thinneſs and 
thickneſs ; for witer is the thinneſt of all liquors, becauſe ir is ſimple, but wine 
be ing coloured, and colour ccmes from the mixture of the Elements, it is more 
corpulent : Wherefore to part wine frem water, we muſt provide a matter that is 
full of holes, and make a veſſel thereof, into which the wine poured with the water, 
may drean forth; for the, water will drean forth chrongh the pores of tbe mater, 
that is opened by a ming and corpulent body, And though many kinds of wood 
be fir, yet Ivy is the beſt, becauſe it is full of pores and chinks: wherefere if you 
make a veſſel of Ivy wood that is green, and pout into it wine mingled with water, 
the water will in a ſhort time drean out; Yer 1 ſee that all the Ant ĩents and mo- 
dern Writers thought the contrary, yet both reaſon and expetience are againſt 
them, For Gets ſaĩtb, If you would know whether there be water put to your wine, 
make a veſſel of Ivy, put your wine you think is mixed with water, into it: if there 
be any water, the wine will run forth, and the water ſtay behind, for an Ivy veſ- 
ſel will hold no wine. And Plizy from him: The Ivy is ſaid to be wonderful for 

fofwine, If a veſſel be made of Ivy-wood, the wine will run forth, and the 
water will ſtay behind, if any were mingled with it: Whereupon both of them are 
to be noted for a twofold error, becauſe they ſay it comes from the wonderful facul- 
ty of the Ivy, whereas every porous wood can do the ſame : Again, he faith that che 
wine will tun forth, and the water ſtay behind, whereas it is the contrary, But 
Democritus thought what was ttueſt and more probable, who uſed not an I veſſel, 
but one full of holes; ſaith he, they pour ir into a new earthen pot not yer ſeaſoned, 
and hang it up fer two days, the por, faith be, will leak , if any water be mingled 
with it, Democritas uſed another Arc for the ſame purpoſe, Some Rop the mouth 
of the veſſel with a new Spunge dipt in Oyl, and incline ic, and let ic run forth; if 
there be water init, onely the water will run forth, which experiment alſo he uſeth 
in Oyl: For the Spunge is full of holes, and open enough, and being dipt in Oyl, 
that hinders that the liquor catnot run forth ſo eaſily. African adds another rea. 
ſon : Put liquid Alom into a veflel of wine, then ſtop the month with a Spunge dipe 
in Oyl, and incline it, and let 1: run forth; for nothing but the water will tun out: 
For the Alom binds the liquors, that they drean forth very ſlowly. 


Cu Ap. V. 
Another way to part a light body mingled with a heavy. 


I Have another Art to ſeperate a light body from a heavy, or wine from water, or by 
another way, Makea lirnen tongue, or of bombaſt , and dip ir into che veſſe!, 
where wine is mingled with water, and let the tongue ſwim above without the li- 
quot, and aſcend above it, and ſo hang pendulous out of the veſlel, forthe lighter 

will aſcend by the tongue, and drop on the ouiſide; but when the lighter 
aſcends, it attracts the heavy alſo: wherefore, when you ſee the colout change, take 
the veſſel away, for the water runs forth, It is evident that the wine being lighter 
will always aſcend to the top of the veſſel, and run forth by the tongue; though all 
Vintners ſay the contrary , that the water will run forth by the tongue, and that the 
wine Will ſtay within. | 


T7; Chap. 


Narukkt Maes: Book 18. 


Cn ae, VI. | 
How light is mingled in heavy, ot heavy in tight, 


VV can eafily know whether any light matter is mingled with heavy ,-or any 
e heavy marter with light: And I will exprond the manner our of Archimedes 
is Book, concerving ting har ſwim above water; che cauſe whereot1s , that if 
2d, tippe, gr ab heavy Metal, be eqftal in weight to the ſame quantity of wa- 
tei che urmolt juperficies o rHe body will be equal with the ſapetficies of the wa-. 
tet ; If it weigh heavior, it wil fink ta the bottom; if it hg lighter, che lightet ir ig: 
they the water , ſo much of it will wim aboye the w Since therefore this is 
897 pod wine is heavior then water, che and the fame thing will ſidk more in 
Wine, than in Water, and in chicker ter the lefs. 'Whertfore veſſel are more 
7 in THAN hau in the Sea; for dea · water is thicker and more heavy, bytea· 
Bb ics ſalt mingled wic ĩt; as alſo we have ic in Alexdnder, If therefore you 
K ien ?k3;᷑!! NS070 7. Mig 
= vi m8 14) 11 1D ether water be mingled with win. 4m 
db ra nnr P15! nm Vin za 2d - waged 
But the wine you ſuſlpe& to be mine led ich water, into ſome veſſel, and pix an 
Apple or Pear into it; if the Apple ſik, che wine i pure; but if it floce, the wine 
bb. acer.mingled with i, becanſe” water is thicker than wine: Which Demoeri. 
tz ſaich is coperary and falſe; He faich it is ' neteffary-forrierimes to commit the Cate 
of che wine of new wine ro Newards and Servants, alſo the Merchant chath he like 
realon to try, whether his wine Ke pure. They uſe tò cat in 'Applevimorthe veſſeh 
but wilge Pears are the beß ; others calf i a Locuſt; others n Gtaſnopper, and. if 
e is pure wine, butt If they fink, it is mingled wih waer. But if yu 
ene ene nee £2485 0191 1} qo if gnad bee 
. pat Hh . by If new oO IIA ont nn 1 nos = | 1 11 
it will be the contrary for the comraty reaſon,” For wine the is pure and ſincere is 
chin, but new wine at firſt is chick, feci em, etoſs, clammy; becauſe the fecks axe 
ot yet ſank gap, Bac in tim» Je will grow clear'ayd this; ”Whierefore if vou pub 
Tape Or Pears into new wine, and the ne wlne be mot pure the Applets will 
flote above it ; but if chete be witer mind with it! the Apples wilbfink tel ihe 
bottom: for freeze- Walt is thinner that new wine; ind He D eth chr 
ple to fink, which is excellent well deſcribed by Seien, and very curionfly. He ſaith, 
That we may know whether new wine be,mjvoleq wich water, caſt wilde Pears, thac 
is green ones, in, Per 1985 and if there be any water, ebey ill fink to the bot- 
tom. For when you hill the EE dul wet We de voti cut id Services or Pears 


will im, che. mage water you pur. to it, the more will che Apple fipk. But we 
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wine being the lighteſt will come uppermoſt, and the water bei hel VINAPSK 


ways link to the bottom. Wherefore the firſt that cemes forth is the wine , that 
which remains, and is preſſed from the cluſters, is watty. When water is caſt on the 
cluſters, ir goes into the inmoſt parts of the Grapes, and draws forth the wine that 
is in chem, and ſo they mingle ; but being lighter, ic chooſeth the upper place, there» 
lde upper part is belt, becanſe? irtontains moſt wine: bur if you turn the Cock 


beneath, the water will f rſt run forth, and the wine 1a®. 


CHAP, 


Of Statick Experiments. 383 


Cuar, vil. 
Other ways how to part wine from water, 


Here are other ways to do it, as by diſtilling, For in diſtilling the lighteſt will 
1 aſcend firſt, then the heavĩeſt, when the fire is not too ſitong; and that is but 
reaſon: wherefore that the liquor may aſcend, it mutt firſt be attenuated into thin 
vapours, and become lighter : therefore wine being thinner than water, if it be put 
in a ill in Balneo, the lighteſt vapour of wine will aſcend by degrees, and fall into 
the receiver: You ſhall obſerve the Aqua vite that diftills into the veſlel, and by the 
quantity of that, you may judge of the proportion of water mingled with the wine, 
Alſo note, that when the lighteſt part of the wine is aſcended , the heavy feces re- 
main, as witer, or as part of the wine, Oſt · times in our diſtillations, when Aqua 
vita was diſtilled in Balneo, by chance the veſſel brake that contain d the Aqua vite, 
and mingled with the water in the kettle: I put the mingled liquor into a Glais veſ- 
ſel, and putting a ſoft fire to it, fuſt came forth the pure Aqua vita, imple with- 
out any water, the water ff ayed in the bottom, and kept not ſo much as che ſmell of 
the Aqua vitæ. By the veins running in the cup, I knew the water aſcended, 1 will 
not omit (though it be for another reaſon) for pleaſure and ingenuity to ſhew 


The manner to part water from wine, 


that by this means we may know how much water is mingled in the veſſel. Take 
the quantity of the wine, and put it into a Glaſs Vial, and put the Vial into very 
cold water, that all that is in the Vial may freeze, as Iſhew'd: If the wide be ſincere 
and pure, it will be the harder to freeze, and longer; if it have much water, it will 
freeze the ſooner : When the wine is frozen, break the Vial npon a diſh, the ice mult 
melt by degrees; firſt the wine, becauſe that is hotter: than the water will remain 
frozen ; Part the wine from ic, for it will be longer thawing : by proportion of this, 
you may know hat part of water was put into the veſſel. 


CHaP, VIII. 


How the levity in the water and the air, is different, and what cunning may 
be wrought thereby. 

Ow I will ſpeak of heavy and light, otherwiſe than I ſpake before; namely, how 

it ĩs in the air, and how inthe water, and what ſpeculation or profit may riſe 

from thence. And firſt how we may know whether a Metal be pute, or mingled 

with other Metals; as Gold and Silvet, as in Gilded cups, orelſe in moneys : where 

Silver or Gold is mingled with Braſs , and what is their ſeveral weights: which ſpe- 

culation is uſeful not onely for Bankers, but alſo ſor Chymiſts, when they deſite 

to try Metals in fixing of Silver, or other operations, which I will attempt to de- 

Clace plainly, But firſt I will ſee whether the Antients ſpeak any thing hereof, N- 

truvius ſaĩth Archimedes did write of this : For when Hiero purpoſed to offer a Gold- 

en Crown to the Gods in the Temple, he put it to the Goldimith by weight; he 


made the work curiouſly, and maintain'd it for good to the King, and by weight ic. . 


ſeemed to be juſt : but afrerwards it was faid, that he had ſloln part of the Gold, and 
made up the Crown with Silver co the full weight, Hiero encaged at this this, bad 
Archimedes to cor ſider of it: He then by chance coming into a „when be had 
deſcended into ir , he obſerved that as much of his body as went into the Bath, ſo 
much water ran over the Bath: when he conſidered the reaſonof ir, he leaped forth 
for joy, running home and crying Exreka, Eureba, that is, I have found it, I have 
it, Then they ſay he made to lumps of equal weight with che Crown, 

ove of Gold, the other of Silver; then he filled a large veſſel to the very brims with 
water, and he put inthe lump of Silver; the bigneſs of that thruſt into the water, 
made the warer run over: wherefore 2 the lump, what flowed over he put 
F ff 2 in 
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in again, having meaſured a ſixt part , and be found what certain quantity of water 
anſwered to the quantity of the Silvet: then he put in the lump of Gold into the full 
veſſel, and taking that forth, by the ſame realon he found that not ſo much water 
ran forth, but ſo much leſs of the body of the Gold was leſs than the ſame weight in 
Silver, Then he filled the veſſel with water, and put in the Crown, and he found 
that more water ran forth by reaſon of the Crown, than for the maſs of Gold of the 
ſame weight , and from thence becanſe more water run over by reaſon of the Crown, 
than for the Gold lump, he reaſoned that there muſt be a mixture in the Crown, This 
was the Greeks invention, that is worthy of praiſe, but the operation is difficult; for 
in things of ſmall quantity the theft cannot be diſcerned, nor can this reaſon appear 
ſo clear to the eye, where the obſolute faſhion of the veſſel was wanting, Now a 
way is invented how for all money, be ir never ſo imall , we can tell preſently, and 
we want not many inſtruments, that we may cry, We have overfonnded Uperenreka, 
Uperenreka, we have gone beyond Archimedes his Exreks, The way is this 


To know any part of Silver mingled with Gold, 


Take a perfe& ballance, and put in one ſcale any Metal, in the other as much of che 
ſame Metal, but the pureſt of its kind; and when the ſcales hang even in the Air, 
put them into a veſſel full of water, and let them down under water about half a foot: 
Then will it be a flrange wonder, for the ballances that hang equal in the Air, will 

change their nature in the water, and will be unequal: forthe impure Metal will be 
uppermoſt, and the pure will ſink co the bottom. The reaſon is, becauſe pure Gold 
compared with that kind, is heavior than all impure Gold, becanſe pure Gold taketh 
leſs place; wherefore it will way heavior by the former reaſon, If then we would 
know how much Silver is in that Gold, put as much pure Gold in che other ſcale, as 
will make the ballances equal under the waters; when they are equal take them up, 
and the weight you added under water, will be the weight of the mixture, If yon 
would know how much Gold is upon a veſſel Gilded, put the Cup in one ſcale , and 
as much pure Silver in the ocher, that the ſcales may hang equal in the Air; then put 
them into the water, andthe veſſel will fink down; put into the other ſcale as much 
pure Gold, as will make them equal under water, draw them forth, and that is the 
weight of the Gilt of the plate: You ſhall do the ſame for Silver, Braſs, Iron, white 
or black Lead, Bur would you know whether in Money, Braſs be mingled with 
Silver, or Coin be adulterated with Copper; put the Money into one ſcale, and as 
much of the fineſt Silver into the other, ballance them equal; then put them under 
the water, the Money will go down; adde as much Braſs as will make the ſcales equal, 
then take them forth, and it will be the weight of the mixture, Now will I ſet the 
weights of Metals, how much they weigh more in the waters, than in the Air,where- 
by without any other experiment we may know mixtures. An Iron- ball that weigh» 
ed nighteen ounces in the Air, will weigh fifteen in the waters; whence it is that 
a Ball of the ſame magnitude muſt owe three ounces to the water; wherefore the 
propertion of Iron in the Air to the ſame in the waters, is as fifteen to nineteen, A 
Leaden Buller of the ſame magnitnde, weighs 31 onnces in the Air, inthe water but 
27: A MatbleBullet little leſs for bulk, weighs 7 in the Air, and 5 in the water: 
Copper weighs 16 in the Air, and 12 in the waters: Silver weighs in the Air 125, 
in the waters 113: Braſs in the Air weighs 65 Karats, and one grain, in the waters 
50 Karats and two grains: Crown Gold in the Air weighs 66 grains, in the waters 
62: Gold called Zechini in the Air weighs 17 Karats, under water 16 Karats : 
Turkiſh Ducat Gold weighs in the Air 34, under waters 32 : Common French Crown 
Gold weighs in the Air 67, under waters 60: Common Crown Gold of Hungary 
that is old, in the Air weighs 17, in the water 16: Crown Gold of Tartary weighs 
16 ir. the Air, and 14 under water, 
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Natural Magick: 
Concerning V Vind-Inſtruments. 


Turn PIO EAM. 


] Have ſpoken concerning light and heavy, now follow experiments by wind : for theſe ſeem 

to follow the reaſons of Mathematicks, and of the Air, and water , and 4 Philoſopher 
who ſeeks, to find things profitable, and admirable for mans uſe, muſt inſiſt on theſe things, 
contemplate and ſearch them out, in no thing doth the Majeſty of Nature ſhine ferth more. 
There are extant the famons Monuments of the moſt lea ned Heron of Alexandria, con- 
cerning wind Inſtruments, 1 will adde ſome that are new, to give an occaſion to ſearch out 
greater matters, 


Cu Ar. I. 
Whether material Statues may ſpeał by any Artificial way, 


Have read that in ſome Cities there was a Colaſſus of Braſs, 
placed on a mighty high Pillar, which in violent cempeſis of 
wind from the nethet parts, reccived a great blaſt , that was 
carriedfrom the month to a Trumpet, that it blew ſirongly, 
or elſe ſounded ſome other Inſi rument, which I believe to 
have been eafie, becauſe I have ſeen the like. Alſo, I read in 
many men of great Authority , that Albertus Magnus made 2 
head that ſpeak: Yer to ſpeak the truth, I give little credit 
to that man, becauſe all I made, trial of from him, I found to 
be falſe, but what he took from other men. I will ſee whether an Image can be 
made that will ſpeak, Some ſay that Alberts by Aſtrological elections of times, did 
perform this wonderful thing: but I wonder how learned men could be ſo guld;z 
for they know the Stars have no ſuch forces: Some think he did it by Magick Arts, 
And this I credit leaſt of all, ſince there is no man that profeſſeth himſelf ro know 
thoſe Arts but Impoſtors and Monuptebanks , whilſt they cheir ignorant men and 
fmple women; nor do I think that the Godly man would profeſs ungodly Arcs, 
But 1 ſuppoſe it may be done by wind. We ſee that the voice or a ſound, will be con- 
veighed entire through the Air, and that not in an inſtant, but by degrees in time. 
We ſee that Braſs- guns, which by the force of Gun- poder, make a mighty noiſe, if 
they be a mile off, yet we ſee the flame mmch before we hear the ſound : 80 
hand-Guns make a report, that comes at a great diftance to us, but ſome minutes of 
time are required for it, for that is the nature of ſonnds ; Wherefore ſounds go with 
time, and are entire without interroptios, unleſs they break upon ſome place, The 
Eccho proves this, for it ſtrikes whole againſt a wall, and ſo rebounds back, and is 
reflected as a beam of the uo. Moreover, as I ſaid in this work, words and voices 
go united together, and are carried very far entire, as they are ſpoken ar firſt. 
Theſe therefore being laid down for true grounds; if any man ſhall make leaden 
Pipes exceeding long, two ot three hundred paces long (as I have tried) and ſhall 
ſpeak in them or many words, they will be carried true through thoſe 3 
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and be heard at the other end, as they came from the ſpeakers mouth: wherefore if 
that voice goes with time, & hold entire, it any man as the words are ſpoken ſhall top 
the end of the Pipe, and he that is at the other end (hall do the like, the voice may be 
intercepted in the middle, and be ſhut up as ina priſon; and when the mouth is 
opened, the voice will come forth, as out of bis month that ſp̃ake it: but becauſe 
ſuch long Pipes cannot be made without trouble, they may be bent up and down 
like a Trumpet, that a long Pipe may be kept in a ſmall place; and when the mouth 
is open, the words may be underſtood, I am now upon trial of it : if before my 
Book be Printed the buſineſs take effect, I will ſet it down if not, if God pleaſe, 1 


ſhall write of it elſewhere. bis 


CnaP. II. 
Of Inſtruments Muſical made with water, 


Ld Water-1nfiruments were of great eſteem, but in our days thenſe is worn 

out: Vet we read that Nero took ſuch delight in them, that when bis Life and 
Empire were in danger, among the ſeditions of Sonldiers and Commanders, and 
all was in imminent danger, he would not forſake the care of them, and pleaſure 
he took in them, Vura vim teacheth us how they were made, bur ſo obſcutelj and 
myſtically, that what he ſays is very little underſtood, I have tryed this by many 
and ſundry ways, by mingling air with water, which placing in the end of a Pipe, or 
in my mouth, where che breach of the mouth ſtrikes againſt the air; and theugh 
this made a pleaſant noiſe, yet ir kept no tune: For whilſt the water bubbles, and 
trembles or warbles like a Nitingale, the voice is changed in divers tunes, one 
note is ſweet and pleaſant, two, ſquele and jar. But this way it wil! make a war- 
bling ſonnd, and keep the tune. Let there be made a Braſs bottom'd Cheſt for the 
Organ, wherein the wind mult be carried; let ic be half full of water, let the wind 
be made by bellows , or ſome ſuch way that muſt run through a neck under the wa- 
ters; but the fpiric that breaks forth of the middle of the water, is excluded into the 
empty place: when therefore by touching of the keys, the ops of the monchs of 
the Pipes are opened, the ttembling wind coming into the Pipes, makes very pleaſanc 
trembling ſonnds, which I have tried and found to be true. 


Crap, III. 
Of ſome Experiments by Wind- Inſtruments, 


\ TOw will I proceed to the like Wind-Infiruments , but of divers ſorts that ariſe 
by reaſon of the air, and I (hall ſhew how it is dilated, centraged, ratified by 
fire, condenſed by cold, If you will 


That a veſſel twrned downwards (hall draw in the water, 


do thus: Make a veſſel with a very long neck; the longer it is, the greater wonder ic 
will ſeem to be: Let ic be ef tranſparent Glaſs, chat you may ſee the water running 
up; fill this with boiling water, and when it is very hot, or ſetting the bottom of 
it to the fire , that ir may not preſencly wax cold, the mouth being turned down» 
wards that it may touch the water, it will ſuck it all in. So ſuch as ſearch out the na- 
cure of things ſay, That by the Sun beams the water is drawn up, from the Concave 
places of rhe Eirthto the tops of Mountains, whence fountains come forth, And 
no ſmall Arts ariſe from hence, for Wind- Inſtruments, as Heron afficms, Firrwvin 
ſpraks the like concerning the original of Winds: but no ir is come to be uſed for 
houſes. For ſo may be made 


A veſſel to caſt forth wind, 


You may make Braſs Bowles, or of ſome other matter: let them be bollow., and 


round, with a very (mall bole in the middle, that the water is put in at + if * = 
f ard, 
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nie the former; experiment: chen th i is ft at dhe fine it groui hot. an d being it Hai h 
no other vent, it will blow ſtropgly from ihence, but the hlaſt will be mont and 
thick, and of an ill ſavonr, Vou muy allo mae 


Doaintzb 24s ,fanni s „H. Hel that (hall caſt ſort h water, 
Thereiscxrricd abque wich i a Glaſ»veflel ;\ made Pyramigcal , with a very narrow 
Joygmomt , wich which it caſts. ter wer- fas off, Tra it may draw water , ſuck 
var. che nir bot las much as xouran,! and preſently i hruft the month in- 
to the watery, for c will drawiht-warer imtoicy: do ſo unt il a third part of it be fil- 
led wich wach. When you wilt fpem ifle mer afar off, fillthe voflel with air, 
1blbningin it us bard izs you carry prefenely: cake it frem your month, ard incline 
| the ficmtr& theo veſſol , that the water may tmto the mouth, 3nd ſtop the air; 
and the air ſtri ing to break forth Mi l:caſt the water ont a great way. Eu if you 
zwill wich out aut reaction of Ai, mer water fer wich ic , heat the bottom of the 
vtiſall a little for the air beidgtate io d feeks or ore place, avd titiving to break 
Forrhdq drives zbowacer before it. Thus ctuldkards m- kipg 2 lutle hole ina eſſel 
-of wine, beczuſe the wine will pie rum oe ꝗ hee uiij bein ſtopt, whereby the air 
might em ei abey will blow har inννꝰ hat hole ; ther as they leave ff, the wine 
ill dome ford in au great quality, ar the lirblowed in was. Now 1 will ſhe v 
©2135] ad. wo fl zb S HtW nas d einne "af x 
-150d 901 01 25 53 u How to male water aſcend: canvenient ly, 
We c multt met tiſe to ve top o a Tower t Let there be's leaden Pipe! tharamay 
come from t le bottom tothe top of the Towef q and go deer agiin ſtom tie topto 
the bott m, at 2 Conduiĩc ; let one ed nd in ht werf that we de fre ſhouldviſe, 
: Seother endithat muſt be ramd' hang down le weg, muli be ſaſtaed into a uoſ- 
febaf woo or carchithat ĩd maſitie ne vir dα lex it hate 2 hole bove the veſlol, 
urhereby the lvefſol maybe filled with ter 7 eng then be ſtopt etiectly. Sev a 
veſſel on the rep of the Tower, as capacic u 4+ that beneath , and the taden pi 
now ſpoke of, muſt be faſtred at ntl en the Hel, and go forth at the other end, 
and wuſt be in the upper patt of the veſſel, and let the pipe be divided in the middle, 
within ch veſſel, and wherethe pipe enterajñ ond where the pipe goes out, they 
muſt behoymed, thut they takers airt!whenitherefore we would bare the water 
th aſct nd, fillithe veſſel i beneachwh watcr and (op it cloſe that it take no air, 
then opening the lover bole of che weſlel; th Water will run forth ; fox that part 
,6f vuer that runs out of the vill]; i vauſe as much to riſe up at the other end by 
the othe renden pipe, and aſtend above the Tf; the water drawn forgh is filled 
tp agb, wermy mike oufluſe of it; und the hole berg ſtopt, the lower vefTe] may 
We filled again with witeH, and ſd doing we ſhall make the water to elceyd a. Ways, 
We may , 1 (7 n 5 wv 15 
10 % ent ft 04 By bbdt hone walks the water riſes 


— 


— 


42"! 29: Vz. 22 10 2 2121 151 Hf A lll: 

Let there bea veſſel ibo ve the Tower, eicher ofiBraſs, Clay, or Woed, Braſs i 
ler there be a pipe in the middle of ĩt ibat miy deſcend down to the water 
andibe ct undes it, hut faſtaed that u ake no : ler thꝶ veſſel above be 
by the Sim or ſwe ſbe the uit dhat ᷣ contained inthe veſſelttefies and breacbe Forth; 
urbereupein vv · hall ſee thewater tile iu o bubbles : when the Sun is gone, and the 
veſſel grows cola the air cbndetiſed ave becunſe the air included cannot fill up the 
vacuity, the water is called in, and aſcendichicher 577 43 124 thn 278 bf, 


A diſcription of water Hoary loſſes, bern Wind or Water Inſtruments for to 
ſhew the Hours are deſcribed, | 

g 6 421 „ . JD „ine zr, einer 
ä T He Angietts bad HonesDials made by water; and Water Dial were WY AF 
famous.:> Herowof Klenadtis wricBocks of Warer-Dials/,-bne they are loft, 


I have writ a Book of them, and that this part may not be deficient, 1 ſhall ſhew — 
d. | chat 
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chat are made by contraties, one by blowing in the air, the other by ſucking it out. 
This ſhall be che firſt, 
A Water-Dial, 


Take a veſſel of Glaſs like a Urinal, ic is deſcribed 
by the letters A B: On the top is A, where there 
is a very ſmall hole, that the poĩnt of a needle can 
ſcarce enter it; at the bottom neer the month, let 
ere be ſerathaff EF, cha in the nid hath 
rm Pillar going up to the very top of the v 
let the Pillar be divided with 1 — 12 
there be alſo a wooden or earthen veſſel G H, full 
of water: Upon the ſnperficies of that water, place 
the Glaſs veſſel A B, chat by irs weight will preſs 
toward the bottom, bur the air include d within the 
veſſel, keeps ic from going down : then open the 
little hole A, whereby the air going forth by de- 
grees, the veſſel will gradually deſcend alſo, Then 
make by another Dial, the marks on the Haff C D, 
| which deſcending will afterwards ſhew the Hour- 
marks. When therefore the veſſel goes to the bor- 
tom of the wooden veſſel, the Dial is — and it the laſt Hour: But — you 
would have your Dial go again, you muſt have a crooked empty pipe, OK, the upper 
month K — be —— finger K; ſo K being ſtopt etch the finger, — 
air may not enter, ſink it under the water, that it may come within the veſſel A B: 
then put your mouth to K, and blew into it, for that will raiſe the veſſel upward, 
and it will come to its former place and work again, I ſhall alſo deſcribe for my 
minds ſake 


Another Water-Dial, 


contrary to the former, namely, by ſucking in the 
air, Let there be a Glaſs veſſel, like to a Urinal as 
I faid AB, and being empty er faſt on it the veſſel 
C D, that ir cannot fivk down: then fill it with wa- 
ter, as far as B: Let there be a bole neer the top, E, 
wherefere ſucking the air by the hole E, the wa- 
ter comes into the veſſel A B from the veſſel C D, 
and will riſe as high as FG: when therefore AB 
is full of water, flop the hole E, that no air enter, 
and the water will fall down again: In the top of 
the veſſel A B, let there be another very ſmall hole, 
that the air may come in by degrees, and ſo 
Z much as there comes in of air, ſo much water will 
— go forth, On the ies of the veſſel, make 
D Ez Hour · lines that may few che Hours marked, 1, 2, 
| 3e. or if you will let the Still faſtned to a Cork 
ſwim on the top of the water, and that will ſhew 
the Hours marked on the ontſide of the veſſel. 


C WAP. V. 
A deſcription of Veſſels caſting forth water by reaſon of Air. 
Ne" I will deſcribe ſome Fountains, or Veſſels, that by reaſon of air caſt forth 
water: and though Heros ingenĩouſly deſcribed ſome, yet will I ſer down ſome 
others that are artifically found ont by me and other men. Here is deſcribed 


A 
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A Fountain that caſts forth water by compreſſion of the Air, 


Let there be a veſſel of witer · work cloſe every where, A B, make a hole through the 
middle, and let a little pipe C D go up from the bottom of the water - work veſſel D, 
ſo far from the bottom that the water may run forth, Upon the ſuperficies of the 
Tytnpanum let there be C a very little hole with a cover to it, or let it have as the 
- Greekscall ir, Smeriſmation, to ſhur and open ic bandſomely, and in the upper ſur- 
face of the Tympannm , bore the baſis quite through with a little pipe, which enters 
into the hollow of the Tympanum, and having in the hole beneath a broad piece of 
leather or braſs, that the air coming in may not go back: wherefore pour in water at 
E, that ic may be three fingers above the bottom; then blew in air as vehemently 
as you can 1 when it is well preſſed in, ſhut the mouth; then opening the mouth A, 
the water will fly up aloft, until the ait be weak, I at Venice made a Tympanum 
with pipes of Glaſs, and when the water was caſt forth very far, the Lord Efews much 
admired ir, to ſee the water fly ſo high, and no viſible thing to force ir, I alſo made 
another place neer this Fountain, that let in light, and when the ait was extenua- 
ted, ſo long as any light laſted the Fountain threw out water, which was a thing of 
much admiration, and yet but little labor. To confirm this, there is 


An Artifice whereby a hand · un may ſhoot a bullet without fire, 
Fof by the air onely preſſed ĩs the blaſt made. Let there be a hand Gun that is made 
hollow and very ſmooth, which-may be done with a round inſtrument of lead, and 
wich Emril-porydet beaten, rubbing all che parts with it. Then yon muſt have a 
round Inſtrument that is exa ly plained on all parts, that may perfectly go in at the 
mouth of the wind Gun, and ſo fill ic that no air may come forth: let it be all ſmeer'd 
with oyl, for the oyl by its groſsneſs hinders any air to come forth, So this lead 
Bullet being put into the Guns month, and thruſt down wich great force and dexte- 
rity, then preſently take away your hands (but you mult firit ſhut the little hole 
that is in the bottom of the hole) and the bullet and little Rick will fall to the bot - 
tom, and by the violence of the air preſſed together ic will caſt ont the Buller a great 


way, and the Rick too, which is very ſtrange. Alſo I will make 


Aiſel, wherewith as youdrink, the liquor ſhall be ſprinkled about your face, 
Make a. veſſel of Pewter, or Silver, like to a Urioal ; chen make another veſſel in 
the faſhion of a Tunnel, or a round Pyramis : let their months be equal; and joyn'd 
perfectly together, for they muſt be of the ſame bredth' ler the ſpire of ir be di- 
ſtant from the bottom of the Urinal a fingers breadth, and let it be open: then pour 
water into the veſſel, and fill the Urival unto the hole of the ſpire end, and fill the 
Tunnel to the top, and the reſt of the Urival will be empty, becanſe the air hath no 
place to ger forth : when therefore any man drinks , when the water is drank up as 
far as the hole of the ſpire end, by the ait preſſed within, is the water thruſt violent» 
ly forth, and flies inthe face of him that drinks. Alſo there is a veſſel that no man 
can drink out of ic, but he who knows the art, Make an earthen or metal veſſel, in 
form of a Bottle or Flagon, and make it full of holes from the neck to the middle of 
the belly: From the bottom let a pipe aſcend by the handle of the veſſel, and the 
handle being round a bout ir, let it come above the brims of the veſſel, empty: under 
the handle in a place not ſeen, make a little hole, that any man holding the veſſel by 
the handle, may with his finger ſtop and unſtop this hole when he pleaſe : under 
the brim of the veſſel, where you ſer it to your month , let there be another ſecret 
hole, Then pour water into the veſſel: if now any man put the bottle to his 
month, and raiſeth ic to drink, the water will run forth at the neck that is open, 
ard at the belly; but he that knows ihe trick, raking the veſſel by the handle, ſhars 
the hole with his thumb, and not moving the veſſel, he draws the air with bis mouth, 
for the water follows the air, and ſo he drinks it all up; but if any man ſuck, and ſhut 


not the hole, the water will not follow, 
Gzg Chap, 
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CHaP, VI. 
That we may uſe the Air in many Arts, 


VVE may uſe Air in many Artifices, I ſhall ſer down ſome, that I may give a hint 
to others to invent more. And chiefly 


How wind may be made in a chamber, that gueſts may almoſt freeze, 


Make a deep pit, and put in a ſufficient quantity of river or running water; let the 
it be cloſe ſtopt, onely let a pipe convey ic through the walls , that ic may be 
rought into the chamber. Let the water be let down into the pit by a kind of 

Tuonel, leſt the air ſhould come forth at the place where ic goes in: by the water is 

the air of the pit expelled, and comes by the pipe into the chamber, that not onel 

choſe that ſleep there, but ſuch as converſe there ate extream cold, and benummed. 

Iwill her » 

How Air may ſerve for Bellows, 


I ſaw this at Rome, Make 2 little cellar that's cloſe on all fides, pour in by a Tunnel 
from above, a quantity of water; on the top of the wall let there be a little hole, ar 
which the air may break forth with yiolepce; for it will come ſo forcibly, that it will 
kindle a fire, and ſerve for bellows for Braſs and Iron-melting ſurnaces; the Tunnel 
being ſo made, that when need is, it may be turned, and water may be put in. 


— 
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TWENTIETH BOOK 
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Natural Magick 


The Chaos, wherein the Experiments are ſet down 
without any Claſſical Order. 


Tun PRO B M1. 


Determined at the beginning of my Book to write Experiments, that are contain d in al 

Natwral Sciences, but by my buſineſs that called me off , my mind was hindred , ſo 
that I could not accompliſh what I intended. Since therefore 1 could not do what I wowld, 
1 muſt be willing to do what I can. Therefore I ſhut up in this Book, thoſe Experiments 
that could be included in uo (laſſes, which were ſo diverſe and various, that they could not 
make up 4 Science, or a Book, ; and thereupon I have here heaped them alrogether con'nſedly 
a what I had overpaſſed ; and if God pleaſe, I will another time give you a more perfect 
Book, Now yon muſt reſt content * theſe, 


ena. I. 
How Sea. water may be made potable, 


I is no ſmall commodity to mankinde, if Sea-water may be 
made potable, In long voyages, as to the Indies it is of 
great concernment : For whilft Sea men, by reaſon of tem- 
peſts are forced to Gay longer ar Sea than they would, for 
want of water they fall intogrear danger of their lives, Gal- 
leys are forced all moſt every ten days to put in for freſh wa- 
ter, and therefote they cannot long wander in enemies coun- 
tries, nor go far, for enemies ſtop their paſſages. Moreover, 
in ſea Towns and Iſlands, when they want water, as in our 
days, in the Iſlind Malta, and in the Syrſes, Souldiers and Inhabitants endured 
much hardneſs, and Hiſtories relate many ſuch things. Hence I thought ic neceſſa- 
ry to ſearch curiouſly, whether Sea · water might be made portable, Bur ic is impoſſi- 
ble to finde out any thing for this, how it may be done, unleſs we firſt finde out the 
canſe of its ſaltneſs, and what our Anceſtors have ſaid concerning that matter; eſpe- 
cially ſince Ar iſtotle faith, That the ſalt may eafily be taken from the Sea, becauſethe 
ſex is not ſalt of its own Nature, but by the dun that heats the water, which draws 
out of it , cold and dry earthly exhalations to the top of it, and theſe being there 
burnt cauſe ic to be ſalt, when the moiſt ſubtile parts are reſolved into thin vapors. 
We therefore imitating Nature, by raiſing the thin parts by Chymical Inſtruments, 
may eafily make ic ſweet, For ſo the Nature of the Sea, makes ſweet waters for the 
Rivers, There are alſo veins of the Sea, in the deep parts of the earth, that are 
heated by the dun, and the vapours are elevated to the tops of the heigheſt Monn- 
cains, by the cold ſuperficies they meet with, they congeal into drops; and 
89 by the vaulted roots of Caves, they run forth in open fireams, We 
firſt fill a hollow veſſel like a great Ball, wich Sen · water, it muſt have a long neck, and 


2 cap upon it , chat live coles being put under, the water may reſolve ĩnto thin va- 
Ggg 3 pors, 
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pors,and fill all vacuities, being carryed aloft : this ill ſented grefineſs,when it comes 
to touch the coldnels of the head or cap, and meets with the Glaſs, gathers like dew 
about che skirts of ic; and ſo running down the arches of the cap, fr uy to water, 
and a pipe being opened that pertains to ir , it runs forth largely, and the receiver 
ſtands to receive it as it drops: ſo will ſweet water come from ſalt, and the ſalt tar- 
ryeth at the bottom of the veſſel, and three pound of ſalt water, will give two 
pounds of freſh water: but if the cap of the limbeck be of Lead, it will afford more 
water, yet not ſo good. For Galen ſaith, That water that-runk through pipes of Lead, if 
it be d rar k, will cauſe an excotiation of the inteſtines, But 1 found a way 


How to get a greater quantity of freſh water, whon we diſs! ſalt mater. 

Mike a cap of earth, like to a Pyramis, all fall of holes, that through the holes, Uri- 
nals of Earth or Glaſs may be brought in. Let their mouths ſtick forth, well lured 
that the vapor may not exhale ; the cap after che faſhion of the limbeck, muſt have 
its pipe at the bottom running round, and let it drop forth at the noſe of it. Set 
this upon a braſs Cauldron, that will hold much water ; fill it wich ſalt water, after 
that the Urinals z and putting on their caps, when fire is put under, both the Urinals 
will drop, and the cap that contains others, by its pipe will drop out water alſo; 
for the vapors riling from the Cauldron of hot watet, will make the Utinals drop, and 
the cap will drop wichal, But if at Sea the commodiry of ſuch a veſſel cannot be had. 
We may ' | 
Diſtil ſalt water otherwiſe,  . TW 

though but little. Dioſcor ides ſh:ws the old way of diltil]ation ; we may that way 
diſtil ſea water in ſhips, which Pliny (hews alſo, Fleeces of wool extended about 


che ſhip, are made wet by the vapors riſing from the Sea, and ſweet wat er is preſſed 
out of chem. But let us ſee, whiter 


Salt water may be made freſh another way, 


Ariſtotle ſaith it, and Solamon before him, That all Rivers came from the Sea, and re- 
turn to the Sea; for by the ſectet paſſages under ground, the waters that ate ſent 
forth, leave their earchly and dry parts mixed with the earth, and they come forch 
pure and ſweec. He faith, The cauſe why the ſalt watet comes not forth, is, becauſe 
it ts ponderous , and ſettles, and therefore onely hot-waters of ſalt-waters, can run 
forth, for they have a lightneſs that overſways the weight of the falt; for what is 
hor, is liguteſt: Adde, that waters running through the earth are much Rrained, and 
therefore the heavior and thicker they ate, the more do they continnally fink down, 
and are left behind; and the lizhterthey are, the more pure do they come forth and 
are ſevered, For as Salt is heavy, ſo ſweet water is light ; and ſo it cc mes, that 
they are ſweet waters that tun forth, This is the very caule why ſalr-water, when 
it moves andis changed, is made the ſweeter, for morion makes ic lighter and purer, 
Let us ſee now it we can imitate Nature: Fill then great veſſels with earth, and fer 
them ſo one above another, that one may drean into another; and thus ſalt- water 
dreaning through many veſſels, may leave the ſalt behinde, I tried it through ten 
veſſels, and ir remain'd ill ſalt: My friend faid, that he made it ſweec through twen- 
ty veſſels, Vet thus I thought to warn you of, that all earth is not fit for this uſe, 
Solixus ſaith, That ſea · water Rrain'd through clay will grow ſweet; and it is proved 
chat the ſalt 1s taken away , if you rain ic often through thin ſand of a River. Earth 
chat lies in covered places, and under roote, is naught, for that is commonly ſalt; 48 
alſo where Cattle are Halled, which Calumella ſaith is naught for Trees, for that it 
makes ſalt · water, what is (train'd from it. Black earth is naught, for it makes the 
waters ſharp, but clay ercunds make ſweet waters. Paramus, Anaxagoras laid, 
That the ſaltneſs of the ſea came from the Rivers, ruoving throngh ſalt places, and 
communicating that quality to the lea, Some approve River-gravel for this uſe, and 
their reaſop is, becauſe always ſweer waters ate found by the ſhores , and they ſay 
this happens, becauſe they ate ſtrain'd through the ſand, and ſo grow. freſh coming 
from the ſalt · ſea i for the (weer water that is found neet the ſea, is not of the ſea, - 
but ſuch water as comes from the cops of hills, through the ſecret channels of = 
eacth, 
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earch, thicher. For waters that drean forth ſweet q are ſweet theugh they lye even 
with the ſea, and in plain places ; as eApuila, where the waters drean nor flom the 
bills, chey are ſalt. So on the ſhores of Africa, Bur Ariſtotle brings an experiment 
from a veſſel of wax; for if one make a Ball of wax that is hollow, and ſhall dip ic 
into the ſea, it being of a ſuflicienc thicknels co contain, he ſhall finde ic full of freth 
water, becauſe the corpulent ſaltneſs cannot get in through the pores of the war, 
And Pliny, by letting down little nets into the lea, and hollow balls of wax, or emp- 
ty veſſels opt, laich, they will draw in freſh water; for ſea · water Rrzin'd through 
clay will grow freſh, But I have found tbis to be falſe, For I bare made pots of 
clay, as fine and well as 1 could, and let them down into ſalt- water, and aſter ſome 
days I found fſalt-water in them, Al ſo, if it were true, it is of no uſe, when as to 
ſweeten one pound of water, a thouſand Balls of wax a day were not ſufficienr, But 
for this many veſſels might be invented of porous wood and ſtones. A veſſel of Ivy, 
that parts, as I ſaid, wine from water, will not part ſalt from water if it drean through 
it. But ſtones are brought from Portingal , made into veſſels, into which fea water 
put will drean forth ſweet, if not the fitſt, yer the ſecond time, they uſe it to break 
the ſtone; alſo, fox that many pumex and porous ſtones may be tried, Leo Baptiſta 
Albertus ſaith, That an earthen pot well ſtopt, and put into the ſea, will fill with 
potable water. But I have tried all earthen veſſels, and I always found ſalt · water. 


Ariſtoele in his Problems, ſaith, It may be done 


Another way, 


If ſalt · water cannot be drank cold, yer hot, and cool again, it is better to drink. It 
is becauſe a thing uſeth to change frem contrary to contrary, and ſalt· water is con- 
trary co freſh, and when ic is boil'd , the ſalt part ĩs boil'd off, and when ir is cold 
Rays at the bottom. This I rried and found ir falſe , and more ſalt, for by hear the 
thin vapors of the water that ate iweer exhale, and the ſalt ſtay behindez and in 
lefler water, the (ame quan: ity of ſalt makes it ſalter, as I ſaid in my diſtillations. I 
wonder ſuch a wiſe mad would relate ſuch falfties. Flarentinus borrowing it from 
him, faich, If water be not good nor potable, bur ill, let ic be boiled, till a tenth part 
of ir be conſumed, then purge it, and it will be good, For ſea · water fo boil'd, will 
grow ſweet, Let me {ce whether it can be made ſo 


Another way, | 


and that iu great quantity. There is a thing that being cal into large veſſels filled 
wich ſca-water, by faſtning the ſalt will make ir fall to the bottom, ot by curdling it, 
and ſo it frees the wacer from it. Wherefore we muſt think on things that have a 
ſiprick quality, the Antiencs tried this, the Moderns have effected it. Pliny, Ni- 
treus of bitter waters; if you put Batley-flower dried to them, they ate rempered, 
that you may drink of them io two hours: therefore is Barley-flower put into wiae 
ſacks, and elſwhere. Thoſe that go to the Red · ſea through the Deſarts, make nitrous, 
and ſalt, and biitet waters fit to drink in two hours, by putting in of Barley · meal, and 
they eat Barley meal. The like force hath the Chalk of the Rhodes, and our Clay. 
Alſo, Cooks wich Cat lings, and Meal of Wheat, will take ſalt out of very ſalt meat. 
Itried this o't but found ir falſe, yet ſome of the ſaltneſs was taken away, Pliay. 
If you maſt drink ill waters, drew in pewder of Penniroyal.. Leo Baptiſta Albertus, 
when they take up the water of Nilus muddy, if they do but tub the edge of the 
veſſel with an Almond, ir preſently erows clear: 1 cried this to, and found it falſe: 
when common ſalt is caſt ivto Aqua ſartis, char parts Gold from Silver, the Silver will 
preſently deſcend. We ſce alſo, that in the making of that they call read Alac, calt« 
ing but Alom into Lye, the ſalt and colour will preſently precipirace to the bottem, 
and nothing will remain but clear water. We lee that milk will curdle with many 
Herbs, which we ſpeak of elſewhere, We ſhall uſe therefore fot this purpoſe, coa- 
gulate rs and aſlringents. Cooks ſay, That a Spunge put into a pot of ſalt - water, will 
draw the ſalt to ir ; but pre ſſed forth again, and caſt ĩn once more will cake it all out. 
So wood wraßt about with fillers of linnen, and put into the pot, Will draw the ſalt 
to it. : Others binde in a clom Whear-meal, and put it into the pot, Wr 
80 F [ 
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the ſalr, Palladius where he ſpeaks of —. of wines, ſaith, The Greeks bid men 
keep ſea · water that isclean , and taken ont of the calm ſea che year before, whoſe 
Nature is that in this time, ic will loſe its ſaltneſs or bitterneſs, and ſmell ſweer by 
ace, It remains to ſhew 


How ſweet waters may be mended, 


Leo Baptiſta ſaich, If you place a glazed veſſel full of falr, and well ſtopt with lime, 
putting oyl under that no water may penetrate into it , that ir may hang in the mid- 
dle of the waters of a Ciſtern; theſe waters will in no time cortupt. Others adde 
alſo Quick- ſilver. If water begin to corrupt, caſt in ſalt to pncge them; and if ſalt be 
wanting, put in ſome ſea-water, for ſo at Venice they draw water from St Nicola 
Well, for Mattiners that go long voyages, becauſe it ſtands ſo neer the ſea, and ſalc 
lyes hid io ĩt, by communicating with thoſe waters, We read in Scripture, that C- 
zexs did this , who at Jericho or Paleſtina, caſt in ſalt into a Fountain, and made it 
potable water, which was before bitter and cortupt. If water breeds worms caſt in 
quick Lime, and they will dye, When we would make wine clear, beat the white of 
an Egge, and the ttoubled wine will deſcend, it you put ĩt in. Others caſt ĩn the duſt 
that is on the cat lings of ſmall nuts, and the Spaniards caſt in Gyp, to mike it clear 
and all theſe we may uſe in waters. 


Cu Ar. II. 
How tomake water of Air. 


F all other means fall, we may make water of air onely by changing ic into air, as 
Nature doth ; for ſhe makes water of air or vapers : Therefore when we want, wa- 
ter we may make it of air, and do as Nature doth, We know when the dun hears the 
earth, it draws forth the thinneſt yapors, and carrieth them on high, co that region 
of the air where the cold is, thoſe vapors are condenſed into drops, and fall down in 
Raiv, Alſo we ſee in ſummer, that in Glaſs veſſels well rinced, and that are full of 
cold water, the air by coming to the outermoſt ſuperficies, will preſently clow'd the 
the Glaſs , and make it loſe its cleanneſs; a little after it will be all in a dew and 
ſwell into bubbles, and by degrees theſe will turn to drops, and fall down, which 
have no other reaſon for them; but becauſe the cold air ſticking to the Glaſs, grows 
thick, and is changed into water. We ſee alſo in Chambers at Venice, where there 
windows are made of Gla's, whena groſs and thick vapor ſticks to the Glaſs within, 
and a cold vapor prevails without, that within will turn to dew, and drop down, 
Again, in winter, in Braſs Guns, which are always very cold, and are kept in Cellars, 
and vaulted places, where men alſo uſe to be, that the air will grow thick, and light- 
ing upon the cold ſuperficies of them, they will be all of a dew, and drop with wa. 
ter. Bur to ſay no mote: Make a large ronnd veſſel of Brafs, and put into ir Salt- 
Peter, unrefined , what will fill it; men call it Solazzo mingled with Ice: for theſe 
two mixed, as I ſaid in this Book, make a mighty cold, and by ſhaking them, with 
the wondeful force of the cold, they gather air about the veſſel, and ic will preſeptly 
drop into a veſſel nnderneath, A deligent Attiſt will adde more, that he may get 
a gteater quantity of water. It ſufficeth that I have ſhewed the way, 


CMA. III. ® 
How one may ſo alter his face that not ſo mach as his friends ſhall know him. 


gun as are taken priſovers , or ſhut up cloſe and deſire ro eſcape , and ſuch as do 
bulineſs for great men, as ſpies , and others that would not be known, ic is of 
great: moment for them to know how to change their Countenances: I will teach 
them to do it ſo exactly, that their friends and wives ſhall not know them. Great 
men do no a lĩttle erquite for ſuch ſectets, becauſe thoſe that can diflemble cheirown 
perſons, have done great matters, and lovers have ſeryed their Miſtreſſes, and Parents 

| have 
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have not ſuſpeRed ir. ſes attempring to know what the Trojins did, clothed in 
counterfeit garments, and his face changed, did all he would, and was not diſcover- 
ed. Homer. 

With many ſcars he did transform his face, 


In ſervants clothes, as from a beg gars race. 
He went to Troy, 


And when he deſired to know what Penelope and ber ſuters did, he transformed him- 
ſelf again, I ſhall ſhew how this may be done many ways, by changing che Gar 
ments, Hair, Countenance, Scars, Swellings; we may io change our Faces, thac 
in ſome places it may riſe in bunches, in other places ic may fink down. And firſt, 


How to dye the Fl:ſh, 


But to begin with the colonring of the Fleſn. The Fleſh may be dyed to laſt ſo long, 
or to be * waſhed out. If you will have it ſoon waſl*doff, Steep the ſhells of 
Walnuts, and of Pomegranates in Vinegar, four or five days; then preſs them forth 
by a Preſs, and dye the face 3; for ir will make your face as black as an Ethiopian, and 
this will lait ſome days. Oyl of honey makes a yellow colour, and red, and it will 
laſt fourteen days or more, The fume of Brimſſone will diſcolour the face, that 
it will ſhew ſickly, as if one had long kept his bed, but ic will be ſoon gone. But if 
you will have it laſt many days firm, and very hardly to come off: Uſe water of De- 
part, that ſeperites Gold from Silver, made of Salt · Petet and Vitriol, and eſpecially 
if it have firſt corroded any Silver; this will laſt twenty days, until the skin be chan- 
ged. But if you will 
Change the Hair, 


I taught elſewhere how to do this: yet Iwill take the pains to do it again. Oyl ot 
honey dyes the Hair of the head and beard, of a yellow or red colour ; and this will 
hold a moneth. But if they be hoary, white, or yellow , we may dye them black 
with a ſtrong Lixivium, wherein Litharg is boiled. Alſo, it will notably alter the 


Countenance, 
To adde or take off Hair, 


An Unguent uſed in Stoves and Hot-houſes, is good for that purpoſe, made of Or- 
piment and quick Lime; for this will preſently make the part bald, fo the eyelids 
and eyebrows being made ſmooth, will ſtrangely metamorphiſe a man, We can al- 
ſo make the Hair grow ſuddenly , with water of honey, and the far of an eel and 
horſe, as I faid. One may thus 


Hake his face ſwelled, preſſed down, or ful of ſcars, 
Nothing doth more deform the viſage then the fiinging of Bees, We can make ſcars 
with cauſt ick Herbs, by applying them, and letting chem lye on for a little time. Tu- 
mours and Cavities are made by uſing to the part milk of Tihymal, as to ti e Mouth, 
Noſe, Eyes, eſpecially where the skin is off, that by this remedy alone the face is 
deformed; ſo you may do the Cods and Teſticles : water of Cantharides ſmeered 
on, doth preſently canſe bladders and bumours. Turbith beaten, and boiled, and 
anointed on, makes all ſwell where ir toucheth, chiefly the Teſticles. The powder 
of the Yew, doth ſo exnlcerate the skin, that the people will think che man is moſt 
miſerable, and ina ſad condition, The remedy is the juyce of the Poplar, or the 
oyl of Poplar, The fume of Brimſione and burnt ſltaw, will diſcolonr the face, as 
Hypocrites do, who by ſuch means alter their countenance. Mingle together the 
feces of Aqua ſortu one ounce, Pickle and Curcuma, of each one drachm, with Oyl to 
the form of an „ and anoint your face, it will make it black, When you will 
waſh it wich cold water, it will come to its former cemplection. Comedians and 
Tragedians, when they Act on the Stage, they ſmeer their faces with lees of Oyl 10 
change them, that ſuch as are their acquantance may not know them. Becavie the 
ſtinging of Bees, Waſps, Hornets, de ſo change the face, making the Noſe, —_ 
an 


* 
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and other parts to ſtand awry, and to be full of ſwellings and depre ſſions: If an 
man waſh his skin with the decoctiop of Hornets or Waſps, the place will ſo yell, 
that ic will make men ſnſpe& ſome diſeaſe, yet it is without pain. The remedy is 
Theriot drank, or ſmeered on the part: ard this is the fraud that falſe women uſe to 
counterfeit themſelves to be with child. Beat together Oyl-lees , coles of a Vine 
and Pomecranate- Pills; and mingle tem, and if you touch your face with this lini- 
ment, you ſhall make it exceeding black: but the juyce of ſowre Grapes. or Milk 
will waſh it off. 


. 


That ſtones may move alore. 


T He Antients ſay, that the flopes called Prechites and Aftroites , laid upen ſeme 
1 otherplainfione, will move of themſelves, if you put Vinegar to them. The 
way ſhall be this : let a plain well poliſhed, on the ont ward ſuperficies, Porphyr Mar- 
ble one, lye beneath ; lay upon this the lone Ttochites or Aſtroĩtes, whoſe ont ward 
ſoperfictes is made ſmooth alſo; then put to them a little vinegar or juyce of Le- 
mons, preſently of themſelves will the Trochites, as well as the Aſtroites, wu heut 
any thivg moving them, go to the declining ſuperficies: and it is very pleaſant to fee 
this, (ardan ſaich, That jnch ſtones bave a thin moiſture in them, which by the force 
of the vinegar, is turned intoa vapor; and when it cannot get ſorth, it tumbles 
the Rone up and dewn : There is the beginvipg of athin vapor, but it ce mes not 
forth . becauſe it is credible that the piflages ate very narrows I ſhould think that 
air is ſhut up inthe veins of it , for ir is probable, where you ſhall ſee ſubſtances of 


+ divers colours, Wherefore vinegar, becauſe it is ſubtile of parts, goes in, and drives 


cut the air, which p:\ſing out by the vinegat, moves the lone, Yet J have found 
that all ſtones will meve themſelves,that are mingled of divers ſtones, & have divers 
open paſlages in their veins, For the vinegar ent ting in at the joynts, forcetb the one 
to move it ielf, The Alabafter ſtone, called vulgatly Lodognium, moves excellently, 
for ir is diſtinguiſhed by divers veins, and varieties of ſienes; and ] Have ſeen a piece, 
not onely of one pound, but of ſour pounds to move ir ſelf , and it was like a Tor- 
rois; add when the fione began to move, it ſeemed like a Tortois crawlipg. That 
kinde of Marble moves by it ſelf with vinegar, which is called Brocadello, which is 
cempounded of divers and mivgled parts. Alſo with virecar doth that ſported 
Marble walk, which is ſpetted with red, yellow, and brown ſpots; they call ir the 
Lowſie lone. and it makes the bebolders to wonder at ir, I muſt tell you this be- 
fore I leave off, becanſe 1 would c mit notbing. If the Marble be ſpotted unde rreaih, 
ard be above all of one colour ard hard, or beneath all of one colour and hard, and 
above of divers colcurs; when vinegar is poured on, or any ſharp liquor, it revs 
reſertly to the declining part; ſcmetimes in circles, ſometimes by jumps, and 
cmetimes haſtily moving ir ſelf, 


CHAP. V. 
How an Irfirument may te made, that we may Hear by it a great way, 


= my Opticks I ſhewed you SpeQacles , where with one might fee very fat. Now 
1 will try to make an Irfirvment, wherewith we may bear many miles; and 1 will 
ſearch cur a wood, wherewith that may be performed beiter and with more caſe, 
Therefereto finde cut the form of this Iyſtrument, we muſt conſider the ears of all 
Jiving Creatures, that bear beft. For this is confirmed in the Prirciples of Natural 


Philoſophy, that when any ne thivgs are to be invented, Nature muſt be ſearched, 


and followed. Therefore to cepſider of Animals , that bave the quickeſt hearing, 
we muſt think of thoſe that are the moſt fearful z For Nature takes care fer their ſafe- 
25 that as they have no great ſitergib, yet they might exceed others in hearing, and 
e themſelves by flight; 2s the Hare, Coney, Hart, the Aſs, Ox, and . 

| arnres 


- 
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Creatures have great ears, and always open toward their foreheads ; and the open 

es ire to carry the ſound from the place whence it comes. Hues therefore 
have long ears ſtanding up high. Pollux. But Feſtus calls the Hare, Auritum, becauſe 
of its great ears , and quicknels of hearing, The Greeks call the Hare Lagos frem 
the great cars ; for La in compolition augments, and Os fignifies an ear, and it was 
fic that a fearful creatute ſhould hear well, that it might perceive dangers farther off, 
and rake care for ir ſelfivtime, The Egyptians thought che Hare fo quick of hear- 
ing, that it was their Hieroglyphick for hearing. The Coney is of the ſame Nature, 
and bach the ſame kinde of ears. Cows have great hairy cars: ſhe can bear a Bull 
rore when he ſeeks to Bull a Cow, thirty furlongs eff, as giving this toked of bis love. 
e£ lian, A Hart hath greater and longer cars, as it is a fearful Creature : If he holds 
his ears right up, he perceives ſharply , and no ſnares can take him; but if he let his 
ears down, he is eaſily ſlain, ¶Ariſtotle, and Plim from him, Whenthey raile their 
ears, they hear quickly; when they let them fall; they are afraid: and not to go 
over all Creatures that have large right up opea ears, I ſay thoſe that have ſuch ears, 
they raiſe them and direct them forward, when they would hear afar off, and they 
are of moſt perfect heating. I ſhall ſhzw now by the contrary , that ſuch Creatures 
which have ſhort ſmall ears, and not ſo viſible, are of dull hearing. Great part of 
Fiſhes want ears , and ſuch as have onely holes and no ears, mult needs hear more 
deafly ; for the ontward ears are made by Nature, that the ſounds might be con- 
veyed to the ears by them. Adriams Conſul of Rome, is a moſt clear witneſs of 
this, who having this ſenſe hurt, made hollow catches to hear better by; and theſe 
he faſtned to his ears, looking forward, And Ariforle ſaith, That Horſes, Aﬀes, 
Dogs, and other Creatures that have great ears, do always ſtir them about, and turn 
chem to hear noiſe, Nature teaching them the uſe of thoſe parts; and we finde that 
they hear leſs that have their ears cut off: wherefore it is fit, chat the Form of the In- 
ſtrument for hearing, be large, hollow, and open, and wich ſcrews inwardly, For the 
firſt, if the ſound ſhould come in directly, it would hurt the ſence ; forthe ſecond, 
the voice coming in by windings, is beaten by the turvings in the ears, and is there- 
by multiplied, as we ſee in an Eccho. The ſea - Periwinkle is an argument to prove 
ir, which being held to the eare makes a light noiſe, Now it remains to ſpeak of 
what matter it muſt be made, I think of porous Wood, for the holes and pores are 
paſſable every way; and being filled watch air, they ſound wich every ſmall ſtroke: 
and amongſt the porous Wood, is the Ivy, and eſpeclally the tree called Smilax or 
Woodbind, for a Diſh made with Ivy, will let out the water, as I ſaid, Wherefore 
Pliny (peaking of the Woodbind, ſaith, It is proper to this matter, that being ſer to the 
cars, it will make a ſmall noiſe. And in another place, I ſaid that the Woodbind- 
Ivy would ſonnd, if ſet to the ear, Therefore fit your Inſtrument to put into your 
ear, as Spectacles are fitted to the eyes. | 


CM AP. VI. 
' How by ſome Impoſtures we may augment weight. 


Have ſet down ſome Impoſtures here, that ſuch as handle with wicked men, may 
cake heed that they be not deceived, As 


To augment the weight of Ol, 
water is mingled wich the Oy}, that the fraud may not be known, let it be done wich 
troubled waters, as with the decoction of Wood, Rapes, Aſphodills, char it may the 
harder be diſcerned from it. Or elſe they put the choiſeſt Sumtragant into water 
for to days: then they bray ic in a Mortar, always putting water to it, to melt tho 
Gum: adde theſe to the Oyl dropping fotth, and they will be turn'd ro Oyl. Y 


the like frand almoſt, 
Sill is made to weigh more, 13 
They put ir upon the vapour that rĩſeth from boiling water, and this makes ir ſwell. 
with moifure, and grow heavier, Others 8 Gum Arabick, and be- 
| wg 
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ing well paſſed through a ſieve, they mingle ic with the decoRion of Honey; they 
diſſolve chis mixture into water, and wer the Silk with ir, and then let ir dry, Others 
keep it in the green leaves of Walnut · tree. If you will | 


' Increaſe the quantity of Honey, 
Adde to it the Meal of Cheſtnuts of Miller, and that augments ir, and it cannot be 


known. So you may | 
Increaſe the weight of Wax : 


Adde to the Wax Bean-meal, excellent well beaten ; and this will burn in Candles 
without any excrement; for it increaſeth the weight and bigneſs, and the frand is 


ſcarce diſcerned, So you may 
| | Augment Sope. 


If you minele the Aſbes of Oxensſhank-bones, well burnt it Potters ovens , or 
whice Brimſtone. For you ſhall augment the weight and quantity, without and di- 
ſtinction of ir, If yon would 


Counterfeit Pepper, 


You may gather green Juniper-berries, and let them dry till they ſhrivel; then mix 
chem with grains of Pepper, Others gather great black Verches, and firſt they boil 
chem with wilde Pepper , for ſwelling in the water, when they come co be dried, 
they become wrinkled, I did ſophiſticate them ſo, that I deceived in ſport the beſt 
Apothecaries ; and afterwards, I did in mirth diſcover the fraud. Take the Berries 
of the ripe red Sangninaria ; theſe when they are dried, will be ſo ſhriveled, and like 
to Pepper, that any man almoſt may be deceived by it, unleſs he raſts of it. So we 


may 
Increaſe the weight of Wheat, 


By ſerrivg a veſſel of Wood within it, full of water or vinegar, For as Pliny fairh, It 
will drink ir in. | | 


 Cuay, VII. 
Of the Harp and many wonderful properties thereof. 


| 1 
T He Harp hath ſome properties in ic, and things worthy to be obſerved , which 
I ſhall propound here. Firl}, I ſhall mention ſome wonderful effects, that the 
Antients ſpeak of: then how they may be done, or how the Antients did then. 
Since Muſick is now more Adorned and Noble, than it was amongſt the Antients 
(for then it was more rude and imperfe&) and yet in our days it doth not perform 
thoſe operations. It is certain that Muſical Tunes can do much with men, andthere 
is no heart ſo hard and cruel , but convenient and ſweet harmony will make it yield, 
and on the othetſide, harſh Maſick will vex and barden a mans minde. Hufew diſ- 
covers, that Verſe and Songs are a moſt delightful thing ro Mortal man: and the 
Platoniſts ſay, That all things living are charmed by Muſick; and there are many ef- 
fects obſerved of ir. Drums ſound in the wars to provoke thoſe that are flow to 
fight; and we read that the Antients did ſuch like things, One Timothews à Mulician,. 
as oft hehe pleaſed would play a Phrygian Tune, and ſo entage the mind of Alexan- 
der, that he ran preſently co the wars; and when he would do othetwiſe, he chan- 
ged his tune, and took off all his courage making him laſie, and would then draw him 
being grown eff-minare , to Banquets and Feaſts: And Plutarch ſaith, That when 
he heard Antigenida playing Melodies with a Pipe, that they called Hatmatũi, he was 
ſo inflamed, that he roſe in his Arms, and laid hold of him that fat next to him, 
Cicero reports, That Pythagoras made a yong man more calm by a ſlower tune, who . 
was a Tancomonire, and was whicled with wine, and toad for a whore, and iparred 
forward by a Phrygian tune; for being a corrival, he ſonght ro ſer the houſe —_ 
; where 
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where the whore was, And the ſame Author ſaich, If yong men are provoked by 
the ſound of Flutes to commit any wickedneſs, it the Piper play but a flower tune 
they are called off again; for by the gravity of the Muſick heir perulanc fury is alay- 
ed. Empedocles, when one {et upon his Holt, that provoked him with reproaches 
and ill language turned the burden of his Song, and ſo : ſſwaged the fury of bis anger. 
Theophraſtus is reported to have uſed Muſical Tunes to repreſs the peſſions of the 
minde. And ¶Agamemnon departing from his Country to go to Tioy, doubting of 
the chaſtity of Cluemneſtra, left a Harper, who wich Mulick did fo incite her to cons 
tinency and chaſtiry , that Egyſixs could not enjoy her till he had kiiled the Harper, 
The Tbracian Orphers by the playing op his Harp, made batborous Nations civil who 
were as hard as ſtones to be ſofined. Muſick chacms the tender eats of children, 
and Rattles will make them quiet, and hold their peace when they cry, Wherefore 
Chryſppwe is reported to have written a peculiar Song for Nutſes. Alſo wilde Beaſts 
are tamed with Muſical Tunes, Arion the Harper made friends of the Dolphins that 
want reaſon, and they carried him ſafe to the ſhore , when he was calt into the Sea, 
Strabs ſaith, That Elephants are allured with drums, Stags arc held with ſounds, and 
catched with ſweer Muſick. The Swans under the North-winde are conquered by 
the Harp and Muſical Tunes: Liitle birds are enticed to the Net with Pipes; and 
the Shepherds Ripe commands the Sheep, when they wander too far to field to land 
fill, In Myſi, when Horſes back Mares, a man ſings co them as it were a marriage 
Song, and the Mares are ſo taken with the Muſick, that they become great with 
Fole, and they bring forth moſt gallant Colts. Pythocaris a Muſician, when he ſang 

earneſtly ſwift Notes to his Pipe, is faid to have made Wolves become more tame 
and which is far more wonderful, Antiquity cured Weunds, Diſeaſes, and Poyſons 
by Melody, as Hiſtories related. Terpander and Avon of Methymns,cured the men 
of Lesbos and Jonia of great Diſeaſes, Aſclepiades 'a Phylitian cured deaf people by 
a Trumpet, and by ſinging he ſtilled the ſedicious people, In time paſt there was 
great ſtore of Spiders in Aquilia , which they commonly call Tarantulæ, when the 
dun is extreme hot they bite moſt peſtilencly, and venemouſly ; for this danger this 
healthful remedy is onely found out, that he that is bit muſt be charmed with much 
fingipg of Muſicians , and many muſical Inſtruments. The ſick thougb he want all 
ſenſe, ſo ſoon as he hears the Flute play, as if he roſe from a dead ſleep, atiſeth from 
the earth, and danceth after the Muſick ; and if the Muſician ceaſe to play, he pre- 
ſently faints, & grows ſtupedt and as the Muſick ſtrikes up, ſo he doth dance the more, 
So to ſeveral Diſeaſes the Antients appointed ſeveral Muſick ; for the Dorick Melody 
cauſed Prudence, Chaſtity, and Learning; the Phrygians made men fight, and grow 
furious, which the flute will do alſo, Therefore Arifoxenmin bis Plays, when 
he could not prevail with Dorick Muſick , be changed to Phrygian melody that a- 
greed with them. The Lydian Harmony ſharpens wit to thoſe that are dull, and brings 
in adefire of heavenly things, upon thoſe that are oppteſſed with a love of earthly 
things, Ariſtotle inhis Politicks, Do we not reade that the Lacedemonians teject- 
ed that kinde of Muſick called Chromaticum, becauſe it made thoſe that heard ir tco 
effemipare ? Whence I think it is not againſt reaſon, that the ſame may be done by 
the Lute or Harp alone, but what is done by art or cunning, is more to be wondred at, 
which none can deny. Bur if we would ſeek out the cauſe of this, we ſhall not 

aſcribe ir to the Muſick, but to the Iuſtrument, and the wood they are made of, and 

io the skins; ſince the properties of dead beaſts are preſerved in their parts, and of 
Trees cut up in their wood, as I ſaid elſewhere in this Book, And to take the moſt 

noted examples, if we will 

Fright Sheep, 


There is Antipathy between Sheep and Wolves, as I faid often, and ic tema ins in all 
their parts; ſo that an Inſtrument ſtrung with Sheep ſirings, mingled with firings 
made of a Wolfs guts, will make no Muſick, but jar, and make all diſcords. Pytha- 


goras, If you Will | 
na” . ry $5; 77 Drive away Horſes, 4,084] 

Horſes are frighted in battle by Elephants, and a Camel Naturally hates a Horſe , as 
* Hh h 2 Ariſtotle 
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Ariſtotle ind Pliny (ay, and ſome report that Horſes will burſt if they tread upon the 
Wolfs footing, when the Horſemen rides them. So that if drums be made of an Ele- 
phant, Camel, or Wolves skin, and one beat chem, the Horſes will run away and 
dare not fland, By the ſame reaſon, if you will 


Drive away Bears, 


A Horſe, that is a Creature made obedient to man, hath a Capital hatred wich a Bear, 
that is a Beaſt hurtful co man; he will know his enemy that he never ſaw before, and 
preſencly provide himſelf to fight with him, and he nſeth art rather chan ſtrength for 
it; and I have heard that Bears have been driven away in the Wilderneſs by the 
ſound of a Drum, when it was made of a Horſe skin. Again, if we would 


Make Her ſes gentle, 


lian writes that by the playing on a Flute, the Lybian Horſes are ſo allured, that 
by this means they will become gent le for mans ule, and will not be ſo furious ;the 
will follow the Groom chat feeds them, whitherſoever he pleaſe to lead them with 
his Muſick; when be pliys and flands, they ſtand Rill, and if he play eagerly on the 
Flute, they are ſo raviſhed with it, that they cannot hold crying, and let tears fall. 
Thoſe that keep Horſes make 2 hollow pipe of the Tree called Roſe-Laurel, and 
they go monęſt the herd with this, and playing on it they charm them all, Theo» 
pbraſtus hath told us that the Herb Oenothera will came wilde Beatts,and make chem 
drunk; and as I ſaid elſewhere, Theophraftm his Oenothera is our Roſe-Laurel, againft 
Dioſcorides, Tt is reported, that 


| Women will miſcarry, 

if Fiddle-ftripgs be made of Serpents , eſpecially of Vipers, for being put on 2 Harp 
and play'd on, if women with childe be preſent, they ſuffer abott ĩon, and Vipers are 
wont todo as much by meeting them, as many write, Hermenias, a Theban, endea- 
youred 

| To cure many of the Sciatica 
in Beotia, by Muſick ; and it may be his Inſtrument was made of Poplat, for Dioſcs- 
rides ſaith, That the juyce of the Poplar - tree bark will cure them, or of Willow, 
Alſo Hellebore is good | 
| For mad men F 
And Xemocrates cured mad men with Muſical tunes, which Infiroments might be es- 
ſily made of Horſes Shank-bones, or the hollow ſtalks of Hellebore, Thales Miteri- 


us uſed a Har 
: | Againſt the Plague, 


which could be of no other Wood than the Vine-tree ; ſince Wine and Vinegat are 
wonderful good againſt the Peſtilence, or elſe of the Bay-tree, whoſe leaves bruiſed 
and imelled to, will preſently drive away Peſtilent contagion, T heophraſtms writes 


that ſome are excellent 
Againſt the bitings of Vipers, 


wich Harps, Flutes, or other Inſtruments, which Inſtruments might be made of Juni- 
per, Aſh, Bays, the Stags-boggs, Ferula, Elder, Vine, and ſuch like many more. Py- 


thagoras | * rz 
Ageinſt . 


vſed Muſick alſo: for he withheld a yong man that was drunk from burping the honſe 
of his corrival , may be with an Inſtrument of Ivy, or Almond tree wood, eſpecie 
ally that as it is of the wiide Tree, for theſe afford great remedy for drenkennefs T- 
mothers did ſo enflame the minde of Alexander the Great, that he was mad to fight, 
and when he would be changed bis minde, and drew ont all his courage ; and he en- 
deayonred - - 24 | WITTY 7 
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To draw his ſluggiſh and yielding thoughts from Battle to Banqueti, | 
and ſo carried him which way he pleaſed , which could nor be done, but by Vine. 
wood, or Wood- Laurel. The Inſtrument of the Harper, who when A gamemnott went 
from Greece to Troy, did keep (ilemn:ſtra chaſte by, his Muſick was made of Wil- 
low, called Ag Caſtas; for the women in the Fealts of (res, amoneft the Arheni: * 
ans, put Willow-Patk-leaves under them, to keep them chaſ e when they lay iv hed, 
for ſo they extinguiſhed the deſite of venery. The Pythagoteans uſed ſome Tunes 


For ſl:ep and waking : 

For when they wonld by ſleep overcome divers cares, they play'd certain Tunes, 
that eafie and quiet ſleep might come upon them; and when they aroſe, ſo ſoon as 
they went out of their Chambers, with ſome Muſick they would diſpel all confuſion 
and dalnefs of fleep, that they might ſer to theit work. It is ſaid that the Æolian 
Muſick doth ſtill the tempeſts of the minde , and rocks men a ſl: ep: they provoked 
men to ſleep wich Almond-tree, or Vine-tree-wood, and they drove ſleep off with 
Hellebore, Take this experiment that is common, 


A Harp that u playd on, will wave another Harp ſtrung to the ſame height, 

Let the firings be ſtretched alike, chat both may come to the ſame melody perfeRly 3 
if yon ſhall Rfike one of the bale ſtrings, the other will anſwer ic, and ſoit is in the 
trebles, yer they muſt be ar a moderate diſtance ; andif this be not very clear, lay 
ſtraw upon ic, and you ſhall ſee ir move. But Swetonine Tramquiſlu, in his Book, De 
Lydicra Hiſtoria {aich, That in Winter ſome ſtrings are ſtruck, and others ſound. Thus 
any ignorant man may iune a Htrp, if one Harp be rightly tuned for Muſick, and lye 
ſtill, de by firetching the firings of che other „ind by ſlackning them, and friking as 
the ſtring of the Harp that lyes ſtill guides him; ſo of the reſt, But if you will 


That a deaf perſon may hear the ſound of the Harp, 
or elſe top your ears with your hands, that you may not hear the ſonnd, Then take 
faſt hold of the Inſirument by the handle with your teeth, and let anorber firike on 
It, and it will make a Muſical noiſe in the brain, and may be a ſweerer noiſe. And 
not onely taking hold of the handle with your teeth, but the long neck, neer the 
Far p, and by that you ſhall hear the ſound perfectly, that you may ſay that you did 
not hear the Mnſick, but taſte it. Now remains what I think is very pleaſant 


To male a Herp or other Inſtrament be play'd on by the winde, 
Do thus: When the windes are very tempeſtuous ſet your Inſtruments juſt agaĩnſt ir, 
as Harps, Flutes, Dulcimers, Pipes the wind will run violently into them, and play 
low upon them, and will run into the holes of the reeds 3 whence if you ſand neet 
and liſten, you will hear moſt pleaſant Muſick by conſent of them al], and will rejoyce, 


ors working by Natural means, pretend that they 
them by conjurat ion. 


Jos will I open Cheats and Impoſtors, wh lers and Impoſtors, whe 
N fain themſelves to be Cnurers\, A iofooi knaves, and ſimple 
women, I, to caſt down their fta admoniſhing fimple people not to be decei- 
ved by them, ſhall open the c eof. And firſt, 


By what means they fain, that they can diſcover Treaſurer, 2X 
The greater part of Cozners , when they are themſelves 3 and moſt miſere· 
ble of all men, they profeſs themſelves able to finde out Tr s; and they mers 
to other men What they want themſeltes j ind they uſe four Rods that ace det 
forked, v Ricking cloſe together crofl ways, they bold the lower parts 


To diſcover Frauds whereby 


of 
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of them with their hands open, neer their belly, they ſeem to mumble ſome Verſes, 
and the Rods fall down, and where they fall, they bid choſe men to dig that would 
find Tregſnres, The cauſe is, for that the Rods ſeem co ſtand faſt in their hands, and 
yet have No hold at all, and they ſeemalways ready to fall; and if they remove ne- 
ver ſo little from their place, they preſently fall down, Alſo, there ate in men: 
arms and hands pulſations of Arteries, which altheugh they ſeem immoyable, yet 
they do move the hands unſeen , and make them to tremble: Yer ſome Metal · Ma- 
ſters who report chat theſe forked Rods are a gteat help to them in finding out of 
Mines: For with 2 Knife they cut the Hazel- tree, which they ſay is the fitteſt of all to 
finde out Veins, eſpecially if the Hazel come upon any Mineral Vein. Others uſe 
divers Trees, as the Metals are divers; for they nſe wands of Hazel for Veins of Sil» 
ver, Aſh for Braſs, Wilde Pilch · tree for Lead, chiefly whire-Lead, or Braſs, or Gold: 
then they take the Rod by both ends, and clinch their fiſts , but they muſt hold cheic 
fipgers cliached npwards toward heaven; and that the Rod may be lifted up there 
where the ends meet, thus they wander here and there through Mountainous places, 
and when they ſer their foot upon a Vein, the Rod will preſently turn about, and diſ- 
cover a Vein in any place; when they come off from it, the Rod will be quiet, and 
they ſay the Veins have ſo great force, that they will bend che Bouzhs of Trees that 
grew neet, towards them, as Agricola writes more largely. 


Another merry conceit remains, that three Schroles of Paper not touched, ſhall change 
their places, 


This cannot be done but an ignorant man will admire ic. Make three long Schreles 
of Paper, or of linen, and ler them be one longer then another, equally ; for all of 
them being made equal at the lower end, and curn'd about equally, they take one the 
others place, and change their ſituation; put the longeſt in the middle or in the firſt 
place, they change their ſituat ion; if the longeſt be put laſt, they hold as they werte. 
No man but will think this to be done by the Divel, yet this proceeds from no other 
cauſe, bur becauſe in the end of the revolution, the lenger remains, and the laſt from 
whence ir rĩſeth ſtays behinde. Ariſtotle in bis Problems ſeems to mean this, why 
the Section of a Paper, if any man cut ir off ſtraight from the plain baſis in mesfuri d 
it will be ſtraight when it is turned about; but if ir be bended, it will be ewiſted? 
whether this falls out, that when the rounds of another Section are placed on the 
ſame plain, that Section declining, is not equally oppoſite, bur ſomewhar leſs : where- 
fore when you part them, thoſe rounds chat are contain'd inthe ſame plain, will make 
a line, that belongs to their own order, c. Some were deceived, who thought this 
proceeded from the force of words, and they anſwered all queſtions by it as from an 
Oracle i for if they changed their places, all ſhould go well and proſper, otherwiſe 
they ſhould have ill ſucceſs ; and they would nor change their itious belief, 
wich reaſon and experience, becauſe they had ſo believed many years, If you will 
ave 
Money to turn about upon a point, 


I oft have ſeen Impoſtors that to cheat women uſed this fraud, that two Schroles of 
Paper, or ſame other light matter upon a plain, ſhould lift up themſelves, and move 
alone, If you ſearch in Barley, you ſhall finde a ſmall car of wilde Oates, that is black 
and wreſted, like the foot of a Locuſt ; and if you binde this wich wax to the top of 
Knife, or point of a Stile, and (hall ſpripkle ſoftly ſome drops of water upon them, 
when ic feels the wet, ic will twiſt like a Harp firing, and che Paper will riſe , and ſo 
will Money tutn on the point of a Stile. If we will 7 


« Diſcover theſt, 
we may do it thus, and recover what is loſt, There ate many ſuperſtitĩons for theft, 
that ſtand by Natural reaſons, and Cheaters aſcribe them to the vertue of Words. 
There is the Eagle one, ſo called, it is as one great with childe ; for ſhake che lone, 
and ĩt rings in the belly: If then any one powder this, and put it. into good bread 
baked upon the Embers, . and give it to a Thief, the Thief cannot ſwallow it, when 


* 
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he hath chewed it , but he muſt eicher be choked, or diſcoreted for a Thief; for he 
cannot ſwallo w it being baked with that, as Dioſcerides ſaith, The Natural cauſe for 
this is, becauſe the powder that is mingled With the bread is ſo dry, that it makes 
the bread extream dry, and like a pumiſh, that it cannot be ſwallowed, when ic 
comes into the throat. Adde to this, that he who ſeeks io finde a Thief, muli ſay to 
the fanders by, hom be ſuſpects that be will work wonders; whereupon be that is 
the Thief, hath his chroat very dry, by reaſon of the fear and terrour he is in; fo 
that he cannot fwallow this bread with the powder in it, for it will flick co his 
chroar : for if he were void of fear he could ſcarce ſwallow ic, There is another 
cunning invention: they write the names of thoſe that are ſuſpected upon Schroles 
of Paper, and make them faſt in clay bullets, and put them under the water, the pel- 
lets being well wet, open, and the light ſchtoles of Paper riſe above the water, And 
chis cauſeth the ſpectators to admire, and to ſuppoſe it is ſome diabolical art. The 
clay pellets are made as many as the ſtanders by are, and the names wric in the 
ſchroles, are wrapt up in the pellets: for the ſchroles that are not very faſt wrape 
in che pellets, ate not very faſt bound in; but if you will have them neyer to open, 
yon ſhall work ic well wich the ſchrole, and ſo it will never come forth. If you will 


have | 
Flowers to fall from a Tree : 


When I ſaw this firſt I was amazed, but I asked the reaſon, and he ſhewed me ic. It 
is a property of Mallens, that when in the morning it opens the Flowers, if the Plant 
be ſhaken gently, the Flowers drying by degrees will fall all to the ground; and one 
that ſees it will think it comes from Magical Art, if he that ſhakes them off ſhall mum- 


ble ſome idle words, Alſo, 


nomen are made to caſt off their clothes and go naked : 


To let nothing paſs that Jugglers and Impoſtors counterfeit, They ſer a Lamp with 
Characters graved upon ic, and filled with Hares fat; then they mumble forth ſome 
words, and light it , when ic burus in the middle of womens company, it conſtriins 
them all to caſt off their clothes, and voluntarily to ſhew themſelves naked unto 
men; they behold all their privicies, that orherwiſe would be covered; and the wo- 
men will never leave dancing ſo long as the Lamp burns: and this was related to me 
by men of credit. I believe this effect can come from nothing but che Hares fat, the 
force whereof perhaps is vebemous, and penetrating the brain, moves them to this 


madneis. Homer faith, The Maffagerz did the like, and that there are Trees whoſe 


fruit caſt ĩnto the fire, will make all that are neer to be drunk and fooliſh z for they 
will preſently riſe from their ſears, and fall to leaping and dancivg, There ate 


Thieves alſo 
Who bore through the head of a Pullet with an Aule, and yet maintain that ſhe i alive, 


And they ſay it is done by conjaration, and they promiſe ro make a min hard by this, 
that he cannot be wounded; for with ſome Characters fraudulently invented and 
bound under che wings, they thruſt chrongh the head of the Cock with a Bodkin, 
and ftaying awhile, they pull ir forth again, and the Pullec flies away without an 
wound, or loſs of blood. When I conſidered of this, and opened the Pallers head, 
I found ir to be parted is the middle, and the Kpife or Bodkin paſſing through that 
place, hurts not the brain, and I have often cried it, and fonnd ĩt true. There is alſs 


| A remedy for the Sciatica, 
Great Cato, the chief man for all commodity, and the Maſter of all good Arts, 2s Pls 
xy ſaith, In his Books of Hasbandry he uſed ſome charms againſt the pains of the 
Sciarica ; ſaying , that if any thing be diſlocated, you may charm it whole again by 
this means, Take a green Reed four or five foot long, cur it in the middle, and let 
two men hold them to the huclebones, Begin to play wich another, S. F. e ve> 
14 daries dardaries aſtataries diſſunapiter, um il ſuch time as they joyn together; and 


ſhake abont your ſword, when they come together, and one toucheth the other, _ 
t 


n 


_ — —ͤ— —-H — 
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that in your right hand, and cur it aſunder with your left; bind ĩt to the place diſlo- 
cated or broken, and it will be whole. See how {o worthy a learned man brake 
forth into ſuch madneſs ; nor did he know by his great learnivg, that without the 
force of Words, green Reeds cut long-ways, will turn round of themſelves and meer, 
if they be pendulous, as the wands of Willows, and brambles will do. Theophra- 
ſtus gives the reaſon why they turn rannd, in bis Books D- Canis Plantaram, More- 
over we reade in Djoſcorides , that a Reed with Vinegar applied tothe hucklebones 
will cure the Luxation of the loins, withonr words or ſuperſtition, 


CHaP, IX, 
Of ſome Experments of a Lamp. 


Mach rejoyced when I found amongſt the Ancients, that Anaxilam the Philoſo- 
1 pher, was wont to make ſport with the Snuff of a Candle and the Wick, and by 
ſuch deluſions would make mens heads ſhew like Monſters, if we may believe Pliny: 
By taking the venomous matter comes from Mares newly baving taken Horſe, and 
burning in new Lamps, for it will make mens heads ſeem like Horſheads, and ſuch 
like : but becanſe I gave no credit te theſe things, I never cared to try them, Bur 
take theſe for truth. 


To make men ſeems like to Blackmores, 


Take Ink, but the beſt comes from Cutles: mingle this wich your Lamps, and the 
flame will be black. Anaxilaw is reported to have dove this , for oft-rimes by min- 
gling Caries Ink , he made the ſtanders by as black as Ethiopians. Simeon Seths 
faith, Thar if any man ſhall dip a Wick in Cutles Ink, and Verdigteaſe, thoſe that 
ſland by will ſeem partly Braſs-colonr, partly Black, by reaſon of the mixture. And 
we may imitate this in all colours; for ſetting aſide all other lights that might hin- 
der it, for elſe the orher lights will ſpoil che ſport, and if you do ir Dy days ſhut the 
- windows leſt the light come in there and deſtroy the deluſion, If the Lamp be green 
Glaſs and tranſparent, that the rays coming through may be dyed by the colour of 
the medium (which is of great conſequence in this) and green Coppras be mingled 
with the Oyl, or what moyſture ir burns with, and they be well ground together, 
that the liquor may be green; make your Cotten of ſeme linnen of the ſame colour, 
or bombaſt; this being ſmeered with it, muſt burn in that Lamp: the light that is 
oppolice againſt you, will ſbew all faces of the beholders and other things to be green. 


To make the face ſeew extream pale and lean, 

This is eaſie; pour into a large Glaſs very old Wine, or Greek Wine, and caſt a hand- 
ful of Salt into it: ſer the Glaſs upon burning coles withont flame, left the Glaſs 
ſhould break, it will preſently boil; put a Candle to ic, and light ic ; then put out 
all other lights, and ir will make the faces of the ſtanders by to be ſuch, that they 
will be one afraid of another, The ſame falls our in ſhops , where Bells and Metals 
are melted, for they ſeem ſo ſtrangely coloured in the dark, that you would wonder 
at it, their lips look pale, wan, and black, and blew: Alſo let Brimfione , when ic 
burns, be ſet in the middle of the company, and ic will do the ſame more powerfully, 
Anaxilam the Philoſopher was wont to work by ſuch deluſions. For Brimſtone put 
into a new cup, and ſer on fire, and carried about, by the repercuſſion of ic when ic 
burns, makes the company look pale and tercible. That oft-rimes happened to me 
when at Naples I walked in the vight in the Lencogean Mountains; for the Brimſſone 
burning of it ſelf, made me lock ſo. 


Car- 
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CHAP. X. 
Of ſome mechanical Experiments, 


T Here are ſome Experiments that are witty and not to be deſpiſed, and zre done 
by Simples without mixture, which I thought not unfic co communicate to in- 


genuous Men, and Artificers, There is an Art, called 


The flying Dragon, 
or the Comet: It is made thus; Make a quadrangle of the ſmall pieces of Reeds, that 
the length may be co the breadth, one and half inproport ion; put in two Diameters 
on the e parts, or Angles, where they cut one the other, bind ic with a {mall 
cord, and of the ſame bigneſs, ler it be joyned with two others that proceed from 
the heads of theEngine.Then cover ic wich paper or thin linnen, that there be no bur - 
den to weigh upon it: then from che top of a Tower, or ſome high place, ſend ir out 
where the wind is equal and uniform, not in to great winds, left they break the 
workmanſhip , nor yet to ſmall, for if the wind be ſtill, ic will not carry it up, and 
the weak wind makes ĩt leſs labour. Let it not flye right fori h, but obliquely, which 
is effected by a cord that comes from one end to the other, and by the long tale 
which you ſhall make of cords of equal diſtance, and papers tied unto them: ſo being 
gently let forth, it is to be guided by the Artificers hand, who moſt not move it 
idly or flngejſhly , but forcibly; ſo this flying Sayle flies into the air. When it is 
raiſed a little (for here the wind is broken by the windings of the houſes) you can 
bardly guide it, or hold it with your hands. Scme place a Lanthorn upon it, that ĩt 
way like a Comet: others put a Cracker of paper, wherein Gun power is roled, 
and when ic is in the air, by the cord there is ſent in a light match, by a ring or ſome 
thing that will abide; chis preſently flies to the Sayle, and gives fire to the mouth of 
it, and the Engine with a thnndring noiſe , flies into many parts, and falls ro the 
ground. Others bind a Cat or Whelp, and ſo they hear criesin the air, Hence may 
an ingennous Man take occaſion, to conſider how to make a man ſlye, by huge wings 
bound to his elbows and breaſt ; but he mult frem his childhood, by degrees, uſe to 
move them, always ina higher place. If avy man think this a wonder, let him con- 
fider what is reported, that Archyias the Pythagorean did, For many of the Noble 
Greeks, and Favorinu the Philoſopher, the-greareſt ſearcher cur of Antiquities,have 
Written affirmatively, that the frame of a Pigeon made in wood, was formed by Ar- 
chytas, by ſome art, and made to flie; it was ſo balanced in the air by weights, and 


moved by an airea] Spirit ſhut within it. 


Soli Deo Gloria. 
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